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I 
/ 
THE MINOR FEIARS IN CHINA 
By A. G MOULE 


I. EXTRACTS FROM THE CHRONICLE OF THE RIGHT 
REVEREND JOHN SURNAMED OF THE MARIGNOLLI 
‘ OF FLORENCE Bisnor or BIsicNaxo. 

: Whats only complete manuscript of this Chronicle of the 
' Bohemians which is known to exist is a folio paper 
volume written partly in the fourteenth and partly in the 
/ early fifteenth century. My efforts to see the MS. itself 
‘have so far been unsuccessful, and the following extracts 
are translated from the text printed by Gelasius Dobner 
in his Monumenta Historica Boemia nusquam antehac 
ecdiia, etc., 6 tom. 4to, Pragm, 1764-85. The Chronicle 
is in tom, ii, 1768, pp. 79-282. It is entitled Chronicon 
_ Reverendissimi Joannis dictt de Mariqnolis de Florentia 
‘Ovdinis Minorwm Bysinianensis Hyascopi ... , and 
begins: Jneipit Processus im Cronicum Boemorwm, 
ending, on p. 282, Ht se est finis hujus Cronice 
Boemorum, The MS., it should be said, was formerly in 
_ thelibrary ofth® Church 8, Crucis majoris at Prag, and is 
| now in the University Library in that city. The same 
Library possesses a volume (LC. 24), of about the same 
) date, of extracts from various works, one of which has the 

omas. 1917. J 
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following rubric (on fol. 202 r°}: Sic continentur excerpta 

pauciscula Cronice Boemorum quam de mandato domini 

Caroli quarti Romanorum Imperatoris collegit frater 

lohannes dictus Marignolis de fflorencia ordinis minorum 

Bysinianensis Egelesie Episcopus Et qui anno domini 

mcec” xxxvill’ n domino papa benedicto xii* fuit legatus 

cum alijs sibi adiunctis ad Caan summum Imperatorem 

omnium Tartarorum unde de Capitulo culus Rubrica est 

de paradiso hee notabile est excerptum. Through the 

kindness of the Librarian and Secretary of Duiversity 

= College, London, I] have been able to examine this MS.; but 

the excerpts, * ‘gch occupy less than two pages, contain 

nothing toour purpose. There isalso an imperfect MS. in 

the Library of St. Mark's at Venice, Class X, Codd. Latt. 

eLxxxvii, fols. 243-263. The Chronicle was probably 

composed by John, at Prag, in 1354 or 1355. It was first 

printed, as has been said, by Dobner in 1768, and again in 

Fontes Rerum Bokemicarum, tom. iii, fase, 4-6, published 

at Prag by the Nadini Palackého in 1882. The parts 

relating 40 John’s own travels in the East were translated 

into German by J. G. Meinert in Abhandlungen der 

f honighichen Bohmiachen Cesellachaft der Wissenschaften, 

Band vii, Prag, 1820, and into English by Colonel Yule in 

Cathay and the W ay thither, 1866, vol, ii (new ed., vol. iii, 
1914, pp. 208-269).! 

After a few pages on the early history of the world the 

author abruptly introduces the story of his own travels:— 

[. “For, briefly to introduce some of the things we have 

| seen, we, brother John of Florence of the Order of the 

i Minors, unworthy Bishop of Bisignano, in the year of the ' 

Lord one thousand three hundred and thirty-four was sent | 

with others by holy Pope Benedict the twelfth with 

Apostolic letters and gifts as nuncio and Jegate to the Khan, 

the chief ruler of all the Tartars, who has dominion os ‘| 


| ' For « more complete bibliography see Cathay, new ed., vol. iii, i! 
p. 208, where, however, the Fontes Rerom Bohemicarum is not mentioned. 
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were over half the oriental world, whose power and great 
quantity of cities, lands, tongues, riches, and rule of in 
& manner infinite peoples, exceed all telling. We left 
Avignon in the month of December, we reached Naples at 
the beginning of Lent, and there until Easter, which was 
ut the end of March,’ we waited for the Genoese ship to 
come with the messengers of the Tartars whom the Khan 
had sent from the very great city of Khanbalig to the 
Pope to arrange for the sending of sunpeewaciors) and to 
open the road, and to make a treaty with the Christians, 
because he greatly honours and loves our faith. The chief 
princes also of his whole Empire re than thirty 
thousand, who are called Alani, Rs ern the whale 
Empire of the East, are Christians in fact or in name and 
call themselves slaves of the Pope, ready to die for the 
Franks, for so they call us not from Francia but from 
Franquia* The first Apostle of these people was brother 
John surnamed from Monte Corvino, who, at first a soldier, 
judge, and teacher of the Emperor Frederick, after seventy- 
two years became a most wise and learned Minor Friar? 
* | Easter fell, I believe, on 28 March in the year 1330. [twas certainly 
in 1338, not 1334, as he himself is made to say, that John left Avignon. 
See below, p. 14, and above. | 

2 Yule translated “not indeed from France, but from Frank-land ”. 
Franquia does not occur, I believe, in On Conge or the other glossaries 
of sedieval Latin; and Frunk-land is not to be found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. From the analogies in Du Cange it would seem 
likely that Francia and Franquia were exactly synonymous ( Mranquesia 

= Franchenia: Franquitas = Froncifas); and it appears that Francia 
would be more likely to mean “ Europe” than *“* France” (megnica 
Chriationorwm, vl cat, Franciam peferem, cited in Du Cane, col. 679). 
Francland, (ef. Du Cange, cola, 672, 684), thomgh defined as ferro 
Franc , seems to menn a free-holder or free-hold land. In 
Raynouard’s Lerique Roman the forms Franquefat, Frenquest, Franquir, 
all have reference to_ freedom and not tothe Franks. It seemg to me to 
bg possible that Joho meant to say ‘They call us Franks not because we 

come from Francia (Europe) bat because of our freedom (franquia)". 

ae this is not the only sentence in which neither his thought nor his 


language ts perfectly clear. 
2 Frederick isalmust certainly a mistaken interpolation. The Emperor 
Frederick died in 1230, when Jolin of Monte Corvino was o little boy of 
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On the Kalends of May, however, we arrived at 
Constantinople by sea,and we were in Pera until the feast 
of St. John Baptist, not idly, for we had a mighty 
controversy with the Patriarch of the Greeks and their 
whole Council in the palace of St. Sophia, where God 
worked a new miracle in us, giving us a mouth and 
wisdom which they were not able to resist, and they 
were compelled to confess that they were necessarily 
schismatics, offering no cloak for their condemnation 
except the intolerable arrogance of the Roman Bishops. 
Thence we sailed over the Moorish Sea [the Black Sea] 
and in eight days reached Caffa [the Crimea], where are 
Christians of many sects. Thence we came to the first 
Emperor of the Tartars, Usbeg, and presented the letters, 
robes, a war-horse, cytiac’ and the Pope's gifts: and 
alter the winter, well fed, clothed, and with magnificent 
presents, and with his [i. Usbeg's?] horses and expenses, 
arrived at Armalec® of the Middle Empire, where we built 
a Church, bought a burial ground, made fonts, sang 
masses, baptized many persons, preaching freely and 
publicly, notwithstanding that the year before a Bishop 
and six other minor friars, sparkling with miracles, had 
suffered solemn martyrdom in the same place for Christ; 
and their names were: Brother Richard the Bishop, 
& Burgundian by nation, Brother Francis of Alexandria, 
three or four years old ; but John was actually employed in the service 
of an Emperor (Michael Paleologus), and we cannot help suspecting 


that the fact that we first hear of him as & Minor Friar and in the 


Emperor's service in the year 1272 has something to do with the obscure 
words “ post Luxm. annos", which Yule boldly rendered “seventy-two 
years previously". The Veniee MS. reads: pts (roi annos, Cf. Cathay, 
vol. iii, p. 201, For John of Monte Corvino cf, Cathay, vol. ii (new ed,, 
vol. iii), passim; and JRAS., Joly, 1914, pp. 533-90, ete. 

1 Cytiacam is notin Ya Cange, but is supposed to represent the Groek 
(eter (also called in Latin Sabqium), a drink made of fruits, presumably 
fermented, 

= Almalig, the capital of Dore Temur of the house of Chagatal. This 
Middle Empire of Central Asia is not to bo confused with the Middla 
Kingdom. 
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Brother Paseal a Spaniard, who was a prophet and saw 
heaven opened and foretold martyrdom for himself and 
his companions, and that the Tartars of Sarai must be 
destroyed by a flood, that Armalee would perish on 
neeount of their martyrdom, that the Emperor would be 
killed on the third day after their martyrdom, and many 
other glorious things; Brother Laurence pi Ancona, 
Brother Peter, an Indian Brother their interpreter, and 
Gilottus a merchant. In the third year after our 
departure from the court, about the border, as we retired 
from Armalee we reached Cyollos Kagon, that is to say, 
the sandhills which the winds make, beyond which no one 
before the Tartars thought the earth habitable, nor used it 
to be thought that there was any earth beyond. The 
Tartars, however, by the will of God, crossed with 
wonderful industry, and were in a vast plain where it is 
called by the philosophers the Torrid 4one and impossible 
to cross, which, nevertheless, the Tartars have crossed, and 
| too twice; about which in the Psalm of David: He 
maketh the wilderness, etc. And having passed over this 
we came to Khanbalig, where is the chief Seat of the 
Empire of the East, concerning the incredible greatness of 
which, and the people, and the array of soldiers, let silence 
bekept, But the great Khan, when he saw the war-horses, 
and the Pope's presents and his letter with its seals, and 
King Robert's too, with the gold, and us, rejoiced with 
great joy, thinking all very good, indeed the best, and 


treated us with the highest honour. When, however, we 
entered into the presence of the Khan dwelling in the 
‘glorious palace, 1 was in full vestments with a most 


beautiful cross which went before me, with candles and 
incense, singing J believe in one God ; and when the chant 
was onded, I gave a full benediction, which he received with 
humility.’ And so we were sent to an Imperial apartment, 


| We owe to De Mailla and Gaubil, and more recently to E. H. Parker 
and F. Pelliot, references to Chinese books which give us the date of the 
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which had been prepared for ns in honourable fashion, 
two princes being assigned to us who ministered to us 
most liberally in all our needs, in food and drink, and 
down to paper for lanterns, waiters and servants from the 
court being deputed ; and so they served us continually 
with infinite respect for about four years, providing costly 
clothing for us and our attendants, And if I were to 
count up all aright, he spent more than the value of four 
thousand marks for us. We were thirty-two persons. 
There were, moreover, many glorious disputations made 
with the Jews and other sects: but a great harvest of 
souls has also been made in that Empire. The Minor 
friars have also in Khanbalig a Cathedral Church 
immediately adjoining the Palace. and a proper residence 
for the Archbishop, and several other Churches in the 
eity, and bells, and they all live of the Emperor's table in 
the most honourable style. Seeing, however, that in no 


way was I willing to remain, the Emperor allowed me to. 


return to the Pope, with expenses from him for three years 
and presents; and [requested] that I or another regular 
Cardinal with full powers should be sent quickly, and he 


audience of Marignolli and his party, In the Yiian Shih, c. xl, fol. Ore, 
weread: “fF ... £ SA ‘> 2A et s 
BR-XL-REYRAROYSH WEB 
— kG qj. “The second year... the seventh month (August, 
1342)... This month the kingdom of Fu-lang (the Franks) fieeanties 
a remarkable horse. The length was eleven feet three inches, the 
Leight six feet four inches ; the body was entirely black, the two hind 
hoofs both white” (cf. Filan shih tei pien, ec. x, fol, 16), A painting 
of the horse was long preserved at Peking. Monsieur H. Cordier, in 
the new edition of Yule's Cathay, vol. iii, Pp. SIM, pays, referring to 
* recent article in the T'‘oung-pao (seo p, 26), “Professor Pelliot his 
4 good many documents drawn from Chinese sources about this great 
horse, and he can trace the picture in the Imperial Palace up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century”; and again, ‘From Chincas BOUTCES, 
Pelliot has come to the conclusion that Marignolli’s audience took place 
on the 10th August, 1342." In a letter of the 23 April, 1913, Profeaue: 
teiot told me that the authority for the date was the =f: it ih 
Awei-char-chi, a book which no English library BEETS yet to possess 


4 


y 


"he 
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should be a Bishop, for all the orientals, whether they are 
Christians or not, hold that office im the highest reverence, 
and he should be of the order of the Minors, because those 
are the only Priests which they know, and they think the 
Pope is always such, as was that Pope Jerome’ who sent 
them the legate whom the Tartars and Alam revere as 
a Saint, brother John of Monte Corvino of the order of 
the Minors; of whom above. We were moreover in 
Khanbalig about three years. Thence we directed our 
way through Manzi with a magnificent provision for our 
expenses from the Emperor, and about two hundred 
horses; and we saw the glory of the world in such a 
multitude of cities, lands; hamlets, and things as no tongue 
¢an sufficiently express. And from the feast of St. Stephen 
to Palm Sunday we crossed the Indian sea to the most 
noble city of India, by name Columbum, where the pepper 
of the whole world is produced, ... Nor does it grow 
wild, but in gardens; nor are the Saracens the masters, 
but the Christians of St. Thomas... . Thence [from the 
island of Saba] we passed over the sea to Ceylon, a 
glorious mountain which is opposite to Paradise. . . - 
“The History of the Mountain of Ceylon. 

And first it must be seen how we got there and 
in what manner, secondly concerning the state of it. For 
first of all, when we were dismissed by the chief Emperor, 
the Khan, with very great gifts and provision for expenses, 
and tried to pass through India, the other road by land 
being ¢losed on account of wars, and the passage was 
hy no means open, it was ordered by the Khan that we 
should come through Manzi, which once used to be called 
Greatest India. Manzi, moreover, has cities and people 
without number: and the things are incredible to us, if 
I had not seen a wealth of all things, of fruits which the 
Latin land never bears, and thirty thousand of the greatest 
cities, not counting infinite hamlets and towns. And 

' Nicholas IV. Girolamo Muaci, Bishop of Palestrina. 
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among them is a most famous city, by name Campsay,! 
more wonderful, more beautiful, more wealthy, and 
© Bt A Hang-chou, still apparently in Id47 called by foreigners 
ff Ching-shih (Campsay, Kinsay, ete.) or the Capifel, as it had 
been in fact from s.p. 1138 te 1276. In saving this we assume that the 
identification of Kinsay with the Chinese Ching-shih is correct, but it 
does not seem to be quite certain that this it the case, Yule au pposed 
that the question was Practically settled by the fact that “in the 
Chinese Atlas, dating from 1684, which the traveller Carletti presented 
to the Magliabecchian Library, that city [Hang-chou] appears to bo still 
marked with this name (Ching-shih], transerjbed by Carletti as Comae’ 
(Marco Polo, 1005, i, m 105). Without knowing what the Atlas in 
question is or whether the charmecters are really 38 fifi (Ching-shih), 
it is difficult to express an opinion on this: bat we may remark that iis 
the well-known Chinese Atlas, the i De il Atang-yi-t'e, of rather 
earlier date (1561), the name is 7 Bl Hang-chou. Now the sound of 
the characters cia tH (Hang chou) in the Jocal Speech, which is said 
to date from tho days when Hang-chou was the Sung capital 
(cf CE ML RR OM i-bainteitao in PR Ry WS Hei-u-chih, 
e, xlviii, fol. 3 v*), is “Ang-te!, which would be Very nearly represented 
by Camee. The official use of Hr (iq Ching-shih to denote the capital 
of the empire is perhaps more characteristic of the T*ang than of the 
later dynasties, but the term was in common use (in books) in the 
thirteenth century. If we take two books written, probably at Hang- 
chou, in that century, the Bi ii Py 4 Pu-ch'ing-chi-ohény of [235 
and the 2% Se 9% Méag-tiang-lu of 1274, we shall find Ching-ahih 
frequently in the seventeen leaves of the former and occamionally in the 
three volumes of the latter, and always meaning the true enpital, 
it iz Pien-liang (often in the latter called Tk AJ Pien-ching}, ancl 
not Hang-chou, In the Preface of the Tu-ch tng -chi-shéng the author 
writes St 9% BE BR Be WG St il OK... mW he ta 4 
i - ff 32 “The Emperor settled at Hang, and the scenery of 
Hang is ten times more beautifal than that of Ching-shih ". Elsewhere 
in this hook Hang-chou is called 77 6 Haing-tu or Fi) I Ta-chiing, 
but in the Mény-liang-tu it is constantly called fr Hang (c. xiii, fol. ] - 
mi TE LL HE bt 4S fF MD). HE Hangch'tng (c. xii, fol. 1: 
, tk 2 GS A or fH Hang-chou (c. xii, fol. 15 =. 
4 mM Mt 1 FE HD EM #5), and more rarely 
ie 
> fol, 


Mit 
Lin-an (the official name from 15 December, 1129, until 1278, 

ive: BS Se HE FZ); whilst the natives are ft A Hang jin 
Civen-tao Sin-on chih, o. ap. 1170, though it has less opportunity for 


introducing the popular name of the place, yet records the distance 


a 
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greater with a greater population, and more riches and 
delights, buildings—and especially temples of idols, where 


from the fy 7£ MY Hsing-tsai-so (ie, Hang-chou, the Emperor's 


temporary or provincial lodge) to TW Ef Tung Ching and a 
Hsi Ching, the Eastern aml Western Copitel/s, This official title 
(fF ZE AT) appears in the Méng fang-tw (e. vii, fol. lve: RFR BS 
iT 7 Ff) and of course in the rt Hu Shoig Shih, c. lyxxv, fol, fv. 
The title Ching-shib ts not applied to Hang-chou in the Geographical 
sections of the Sung Shah, |.c., Yitan Shih, c. bxii, fol. 1, or Ming Shih, 
«, xliv, fol. 0; nor, o8 fur as I have observed, in the historical portions 
of the Snag Adah, where Lin-nn or Hsing-teni is used, or of the 
Fitan Shik, where Pien-liang i# frequently referred to us fi 30 Nan 
Ghing, its tithe under the Chin dynasty, The conclusion suggested 
above, that Hang or Hany-chou has been the popular peliogtial nome of 
the place from the Sui dynasty (cL Chiu T’ang Shu, c. xi, fol. 7 ve) down 
to the present day, and certainly was so daring the years in question of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is confirmed by a rather hurried 
survey of a score of small books of the Sung and Yiian dynasties about 
Hang-chou which are preserved in the x $k ew ik & #5 Wu-lin 
chang Ku te‘ung pica. Among these the only exceptions seem to be in the 
ra tt aE Bl Aw Hang ton chs, the 7 ft aE BE fe aie Au Aang 
tea chi shih chi, and the FR U6 ie Be Chsien-eang i shih, all of the 
Yilao dynasty, These, while using Hang, Hong-chou, Hang jan, and 

Lin-an, contain also such phraseaas et i BE (ih ‘The capital city 
was shaken” (Tea chi, fol. 1: in the story of an earthquake in the 
K BF Tiien-ma hills near Hang-chon) or the ambignons x Eb TS 
2 GF EL “The capital mado up the following saying (T’sa chi shih 
cht, fol, 17%); while the CA‘ien-t‘cogs abth calls the place Wi Ching two 


or three times, 3 fi) Ching-shih perhaps six times, and HH dg Ching 
ch'ing frequently. The question is whether the Western name is not 
at least as likely to be a transcription of Hang-chou as of Ching-shih. 
The principal forms of the Western names are, aw far as T can gather, 
these :—Chesni, ‘Quinsai, Quiensay, Chisai in Mareo Polo; Cansay, 
Cansaia, Cansana, Chansay, Campaay, Chansana, Ahamsane, Cansave, 
Guinzai, Casaie, Casay in Odoric; Cassai in Pegolotti and the Porfulmns 
Mediceo ; Cassny in the Livre dw Grant Caan ; Campeaay in Marignolli ; 
Khing-sal in Rashid od-Din; Khin-rat or Khan-eni in Waseaf; Khin-co 
in Abulfeda; and Khan-sa in Abulfeda and Ibn Batuta. Monsieur E. 
Blochet, to whose kindness | owe some of these forms, tells me that the 
aspirate in Ading or Ahow is no objection to their standing for an 
unaspirated word like i ching in Chinese, although it is true that 
Rashid always writes Namking for the Chinese ff Ff Nan-ching: 
and also that the aspirated forms are supposed to be older than the 


unaspirated, though none of them can apparently be traced further 
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are a thousand and two thousand monks living together— 
than any city which is in the world or perhaps has ever 
been. Where the writers write that there are ten 
thousand noble bridges of stone with carvings and 
statues of armed princes, it is incredible to ane who does 
not see, and yet perhaps they tell the truth. There is also 


hack than the middle or end of the thirteenth century. That the 
termination au or ea, which it will be seen is almost invariable, is not 
a good representation of the Northern sound of 4] chow (Marco's giu or 
Odoric’s zu) is obvious, but Hang-chou was one of the places like Zaitun 
and Ciokalan, which was likely to be known to travellers by the name 
given it by Arab and Persian traders, who would approach it mot from 
the north but by sea from the south, and would learn its name in the 
pronunciation of its own or of some southern dialect. Thus it is to be 
noticed in support of the traditional view that the sounds of 7 fff 
Ching-shih at Zaitun might have been precisely King-sai. On the other 
hand, it is clear that when Odoric calls #2) #4 Yang-chou Jamas 
iv... Janen, Ianzi, Jancus, Jamathay, ctc.), he seems to make it at least 


possible that rah JH Hang-chou should have been transcribed aa 
Campaay. 

A note may here be added on the date at which Hang chou became 
the temporary capital. From the Sung Shi, oc. xxv-xxix, we learn that 
Kao Tsung first reached Hang chou on 5 March, 1129. He stayed until 
9 May, and was there ogain from 21 to 28 November. He then went to 
Hi 4H Yuet chou (Shao-hsing) till early in January, 1130, After 
wandering about south-eastern Chekiang by sea and land, he returned 
to Yaeh chou on 3) May and stayed there till 20 January, L132. He 
reached Lin-an (Hang chou) on 2 February, 1132, and stayed there until 
10 November, 1134, when he went to A= ff Pting-chiang (Su chou), 
On 2 February, 1155, he came back to Lin-on, staying till 28 September, 
1136, when he returned to Pting-chiang, On 1 April, 1137, he reachel 
am WE Chien-k‘ang (Nanking); and on 3 April, 1138, he returned to 
Lin-an, “and fixed his capital there.” Chapter xxix ends with the wonls 


fa | hit ist Pil -F iL “From this year the capital was fixed at 
Hang”. The Sing Sash, c. Ixxxv, fol. Sv*, makes Kao Tsung reach 
Lin-an ib the intercalary elghth month (Sept.-Ovt.), 1129. The account 
n the CA‘ien-t‘ang i «Ath, o. i, fola. Iv*—-4v", differs from the above in 
some details only. The Ch'ien-tao Jin-an chih, oc. i, fol, Lr, refers the 
decroe establishing the capital at Lin-an to the third month (April-May), 
Liss. Tho same book. c. i, fol. Tr, says that the name was changed to 
Lin-an on 15 December, 1120, whereas the Suny SAiA, c. xxv, fol, 7 ¥°, 
vives the date as | August. 
The Venice MS. reads Manci or Manzi where Dobner prints Mauzi ; 
ef. Cathay, ete., vol. iii, p. 216, 
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Zaitun, a wonderful harbour of the sen, a city incredible 
to us, where the Minor friora have three very beautiful 
Churches, most excellent and wealthy, a bath, and a 
warehouse, the depository for all the merchants.< They 
have also some very beautiful bells of the best quality, 
two of which I caused to be made with great ceremony, 
of which the one, namely the larger, we ordered to be ealled 
Johannina and the other Anfonina, and placed in the 
midst of the Saracens. And we departed from Zaitun on 
the feast of St. Stephen, and on Wednesday of the Greater 
Week we arrived at Columbum. Next, wishing to sail to 
St. Thomas the Apostle and thence to the Holy Land,* we 
went on board Junks from Lower India, which is called 
Nimbar, on the vigil of St. George, and were tossed by so 
many storms that sixty times or more we were, 50 to 
speak, plunged under the water down to the bottom of 
the sea.” * 


Il. THe Mission rrom Toguanx TEMUR AND THE CHIEFS 
OF THE ALANI TO THE POPE. 

Of Marignolli’s journey, which, as we have seen, was 

undertaken in response to a mission from the great Khan, 

' Though the origin of the Persian natne Zaitun or 2oyton is nom 
certain, there is no doubt that the place is fyb 4 Chiian-chou on the 
Fukien coast. For the churches of the Minor Friars there see JRAS., 
Jaly, 1914, pp. 538, 564-7, and Cathay, vol. ii, 1913, p, 183, 

2 With bolnewn feadatumn compare: Molemdtiaum d+ balnen yucrta 
Fundam mercatorum, quoted by Du Canges.v. Funda, Dufresne quotes 
several examples of Fundatum in the same sense, namely, a fondacn, 
godown, or warehouse. 

2 Yolo regarded Meinert’s emendation of ferram Sabam for terram 
eenctam as probably right. John reached Ceylon from the island of 
Hola (see p. 7 above). 

4 According to Yule’s calculation John left Zaitan on 26 December. 
IH46, or, more proialy, 1347, and reached Columbum in the Spring of 
1948, The dates would then be: Dominien olivarnm (Palm Sunday), 
13 April; Wednesday in the Greater Week (Holy Week), 16 April; the 
Vigil of St. George, 22 April. For 1347 the corresponding dates would 
he, I believe, 25 March, 28 March, and 22 April. 

Nimbar may be, as Yule suggests, o mistaken transcription af 
Dabner’s for Minibar. The Venice MS. reads more correctly Minubar 
or Mynibar; cf. Cathay, vol. iii, p. 230. 
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we know very little beyond what he himself tells us. 
Wadding barely notes the arrival of the party at 
Khanbalig in 1342 and their return to Avignon in 1353, 
but at the same time he gives from the Papal Registers, 
where they are preserved, copies of the letters brought by 
the Tartar envoys and of the Pope's replies, and we here 
translate the former together with selections from the 
latter and add some notes on the Alani derived from the 
Yiian Shih, The envoys are described as “Andrew 
the Frank with fifteen companions" or as “ Andrew and 
William of Nassium(?) and Thogay an Alan of Cathay “= 
of whom no independent information seems to have been 


_ discovered. No one who has seen the Mongol Khans” 


I. 


decrees, translated by Monsieur Chavannes in the T’owng- 
pao for 1904 or 1908, will donbt the genuineness of the 
letters from the Khan and the Chiefs of the Alani to 
the Pope, which are as follows -— 

“In the strength of the omnipotent God, the command 
of the Emperor of Emperors. 

“We send our envoy Andrew the Frank with fifteen 
companions to the Pope the lord of the Christians, to 


' Annales Minorum, 2nd ed., tom. vii, p. 258: “ Horum [domicilioram | 
numerit anxerunt, & Pratriius majorem advexerunt opinionem frater 
Joannes de Florentia, & socii, Lagati missi a Benedicto ad magnom 
Chamam Imperatorem, qui a Frincipibus Orientia honorifice habiti, 
perrenerant hee anno [1342] od civitatem Cambaliensem "=: nna 
tom, viii, p. 87; “Sub hujus anni [1353] finom venit ex Tartarin 
frater Joannes de Florentia, de quo alias egimus, missus a magi 
Chamo, ad Pontificem Romanum datis litteris, obsaquin & revorentin 

berin.”* 

x * Cf, Cordier in Yule’s Cathay, vol. iii, p. 170: “" Seribitur littern 
salvicunductus pro Andrea ct Guillelmo de Naassio et Thogay Alano de 
Cathayo nunciis imperatoris Tartarorum super certis fidem eatholicam 
tangentibus ad sedem spoxtolicam destinatis et cum litteris sursalibus 
ejusdem seilis remissia, Dt Avenione, xiii kal, jniii, anne quarto.” 
Rag. vatic. 62, f. xxxii v*, quoted in Lettres inddites de Marino Sanudo 


fancies in Bib, de {Ecole ces Chartes, lvi, 1895, p. 20." Thogay suguesia 


the Chinese form 1% Hg T’a-hai, which is found as the name of 
a Christian, but not, I think, of an Alan, in the fourteenth century : 
ef Chih-ahun Chin-chiany chth, ©, xix, fol. 11 ¥*. ; 
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Franchia beyond the seven seas where the sun sets, to 
open the way for the frequent sending of envoys by us 
to the Pope and by the Pope to us, and to ask the Pope 
himself to send us his blessing and always to make 
mention of us in his holy prayers, and to accept our 
commendation of our servants the Alani, who are his 
Christian sons; also that they bring to us from the 
setting of the sun horses and other wonderful things. 
Written in Khanbalig in the year of the Rat, the sixth 
month, the third day of the moon.” ! 

“In the strength of the omnipotent God and in honour 
of the Emperor our lord. 

"We, Futim Juens, Caticen Tongii, Gembora Evenzi, 
Joannes Juckoy, salute the holy Father our lord the Pope 
with our heads laid on the earth, kissing his feet, seeking 
his benediction and grace, and that he will make mention 
of us in his holy prayers and never forget us. Let this 
moreover be known to your Holiness, that for a long time 
we were instructed in the catholic faith, and wholesomely 
governed and very much comforted by your Legate 
Brother John, a valiant, holy, and capable man, who 
nevertheless died eight years ago, In which years we 
have been without a governor and without spiritual 
consdlation ; although we have heard that you have made 
provision for another legate, who however has not yet 
caine. Wherefore we beseech your Holiness to send us 
a good, capable, and wise legate who may care for our 
souls; and that he may come quickly, because we fare 
ul without a head, without instruction, and without 
consolation. And we also beseech your Wisdom to give 
a gracious reply to our lord the Emperor, so that, as 
he too asks, a quick and good road may be opened for the 


' Ann, Min,, tom, vii, p. 0), with marginal note: * Ex secret. an. 4. 
epist. 131"; Cathay, vol iii, p. 180. The date is Il July, 1s36. The 


Emperor is Toghan Temur or Af] fp Shun Ti, 1999-68, the last of the 
Yilan dynasty, 
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frequent sending of messengers from you to him and from 
him to you, and so that friendship may be made between 
you and him. For if you do this, great good will result 
for the salvation of souls and for the exaltation of the 
Christian faith, because his favour in his own Empire can 
produce numberless blessings, and his wrath numberless 
evils; and we beg that you may commend to him us your 
sons and our brethren and other believers who are in his 
Empire, because if you do so you will do the greatest 
good, since it las so happened that three or four envoys 
have come at different times from you to the aforesaid 
Emperor our lord, and have been graciously received by 
him and honoured and rewarded: and from that time 
the said Emperor has had no answer from you or from 
the Apostolic See, though they promised on each occasion 
that they would bring back answers from you to the 
aforesaid lord. Wherefore may your Holiness make 
provision that this time and heneeforward he may have 
a definite reply from you and an envoy, as befits your 
Holiness; for the Christians in these parts are put to 
great shame when falsehood is found among them. 
Written in Khanbalig, in the year of the Rat, the sixth 
month, the third day of the moon."! 

To these letters, according to Wadding, the Pope sent: 
the following replies, dated on 12 June, 1338 -— 

1. Magnitico Princip, Imperatori Imperatorum Omnium 
Tartarorum illustri gratiam in presenti, que perducat ad 
gloriam in futuro. Ann, Min,, vii, p. 210; marg.: Ibid. 
ep. 198. 

2. Dilecto filio nobili viro Fodim Jovens Princip 
Alanorum. Venientes nuper, ete. Ann. Min., vii, p 214; 
marg. Ibid. ep,199, with note on p. 212: His per omnia 
similes scripsit ad Chyansam Tongi, ad Chembogam Vensii, 


| dun, Min,, tom. vii, pp. 200, 210, with margin: “Thid. ep. 132"; 
Cathay, vol. iii, p. 181, Seep. 31, a. 1. | 
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al Joannem Yochy, ad Rubeum Pinzanum Principes 
Alanorum, singulis ad singulos epistolis exaratis. 
3. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum 


de medio Imperio, Ann. Min., vii, p. 212; marg.: Ibid. 


ep. 204. 

4. Dilectis filiis, nobilibus Viris Carasmon, & Johanan, 
Maeni Principis Chansi Imperatoris Tartarorum de medio 
Imperio, familiaribus. Letanter de volis, ete. Ann. Min., 
vil, p. 213; marg,: Ibid. ep. 205. 

5. Magnifico Principi Usbech, Imperatori Tartarorum, 
& magno filio Chyiscani gratiam, ele. HEeullanti per- 
cepimus, ete, Ann. Min., vii, p. 219; marg.: Tbid. ep. 209. 

The above letters were sent off by the hands of the 
Mongol envoys in July ; and on 31 October, 1538, the Pope 
eaused the following letters to be written that they might 
be carried by his own envoys :— 

1. Dilectis filiis Nicolao Boneti sacre Theologim 
Professori, Nicolao de Molano, Joanni de Florentia, 
& Gregorio de Hungaria Ordinis Fratram Minorum. 
Votis selamtea ferventibus, ete. Datum Avenione IT. 
Kal. Novembris anno IV. Ann. Min., vii, p. 214; marg. : 
as ep. d64, 

2, Magnifico Principi Imperatori Imperatorum omnium 


. Wataconcea. Quamvts commissa, etc, Arn. Min., vii,p. 216. 


$. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum de 
medio Imperio, Dudum ad notitiam, ete. Ann, Min., 
vii, p. 217; marg.: Thid. epist. 366. 

4. Magnifico Principi Usbech, ete, Dudumad nolifiam, 
etc. Ann. Min,, vii, p. 217. This is the same as as the 
letter to Chansi just above, and is not given in full by 

radsing, 

5. Spectabili viro Tynbech primogenito fhagnifict 
Principis Usbech. Ann, Min., vii, p. 218; marg.: Tbid. 
epist. 368. 

G. Dilecto filio Elia Hungaro Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. 
Ann. Min., vii, p. 218; marg.: Ibid. epist. 369. 


IV. 
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7. Dilecto filio nobili vireo Fodim Jovens, Principi 
Alanorum fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium. 
Ann. Min, vii, p. 219; marg.: Ibid. epist. 370. A note 
at the end says: Eodem modo secripsit ad reliquos, ques 


supra nominavimus Principes Alanorum. 


We now proceed to translate the whole or parts of three 
out of these twelve letters, as follows :-— 


“To the Magnificent Prince, famous Emperor of 
Emperors of all the Tartars, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“The envoys of your Highness who lately came into 
our presence we received with smiling face and joyful 


mind, and heard them favourably and kindly. The reason 


was that as well from that which the envoys themselves 
laid before us, being understood through a faithful 
interpreter employed for this purpose, as from the tenor 
of your Magnifieence's letter which they showed us, we 
understood and clearly gathered that you, who bear great 
devotion to the holy Roman catholic and Apostolic Church 
which is committed to our rule, and to us who though 
unworthy hold the place of God on earth, and humbly 
commend yourself to our prayers, out of reverence for us 
and for the same Church have hitherto treated and still 
treat with benevolent favour and timely kindness our 
beloved sons the noblemen Fodim Jovens, Chyansam 
Tongi, Chemboga Vensii, Joannes Yochoy, and Rubeus 
Pinzanus, Princes of the Alani, and other Christihn Alani 
who dwell in your Empire, In thanking you abundantly 


both Tor this ape for fie mission of the envoys, which has 
» given us great pleasure, we particularly ask and exhort 


aur GPRatness that your Sublimity may be willing from 


KeesPence for us and for the aforesaid Church to continue 


and increase kindness and favour of this sort towards 
the aforesaid Princes of the Alani and other Christians 
sojourning in the same Empire; and may it please your 
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Greatness to grant full permission that Bishops and 
Catholic monks and other Christians may be able 
throughout the said Empire to have, freely found, build, 
and maintain Churches, Basilieas, and Oratories, in which 
the services of divine praise may be performed according 
to the rite and manner of the above-mentioned Roman 
Church, and the saving sacrifice be offered for the sins 
and offences of the people, and that the word of God and 
the truth of the catholic faith, without which no one can 
be saved, may be able to be preached in the same places 
everywhere by the same Bishops, monks, and other 
Christians who have authority for this. We moreover 
humbly and devoutly pray and will pray for you and for 
your health, and that He who lights every man that 
comes into this world may so deign to enlighten your 
mind with the light of His love and grace that you may 
come to know Him truly and may receive the light of 
faith through which you may be abundantly filled with 
grace in the present, and in the future life may obtain 
the reward of eternal happiness. Further, smee your 
Sublimity, in offering us with sincere affection, as we 
believe, friendship, and demanding it from us, has sought 
that your envoys may be sent to us for this purpose and 
ours to you, we wish your Greatness to know that this is 
pleasing and acceptable to us, and that we will receive 
your envoys whenever they come sent to us, with favour 
and gladness, And we are arranging to send envoys or 
legates of our own to your presence and to those regions, 
who will tell you more fully about our good will and other 
matters which concern the health of your sonl, We ask 
therefore that you receive the same our envoys, when they 
reach you, in peace, and so patiently and kindly hear them 
that the seed of life to be sown in the field of your heart 
may bring forth rich fruit whose sweetness you, being 
numbered among the redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ, may taste at length in the heavenly home and be 
a 


Juan. 1OLT. 


\. 
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satisfied with them for ever. Dated at Avignon on the 
Ides of Jnne in the fourth year.”? 

“To the magnificent Prince Chansi, Emperor of the 
Tartars of the Middle Empire, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“ Joyful reports, very pleasing and welcome to God and 
to us who, though unworthy, take His place on earth, have 
brought it to our notice that you, who are counted worthy 
to be a great Prince, of your wonted kindness (which the 
most High, from whom all good things proceed, has given 
you) towards the Christians who live in your Empire and 
those too who visit it, have always hitherto treated them 
with favour and kindness, and still so treat, bestowing on 
them favours, gifts, and privileges as occasion arises. And 
in no less degree, as we have learned with delight, you 
have received with favour and kindness our venerable 
Brother Nicholas the Archbishop and our beloved sons the 
Brothers of the Order of Minors, who were lately sent to 
those regions by our predecessor Pope John XXII of 
blessed memory, stretching out tothem a hand of liberality 
and munificence, and even, from reverence of God, giving 
them leave to repair the ruined Churehes and to build 
new ones‘also, and to preach freely to those who wish to 
hear the word of God; for which things we render thanks 
to your highness... . Dated as above.”* 

‘ Ann, Min,, tom, vii, pp. 210, 211, with marginal note: ‘Ibid, ep. 
198." The date is 13 June, 1238. Notice the later date (19 June) given 
on pf, 12, n. 2 above, 

* Ann, Min., tom. vii, p. 212, with margirianl note: ““Tbid. op. 24." 
The date is Avignon, 13 June, 1388: The identification of Chansi has 
given commentators great difficulty, Yule( Cathay, tii, p. 35) is inlined 
to identify him with Jinkishai or Jinkshi, who began to reign in 1334 or 
13495: but the names aod dates of the Chagatinl Khans who had their 
capital at Almalig seem to be as yet very uncertainly known: cf. also 
Bretschnoider, Notices of Mediaeval Geography, ete., pp. 175-81. Nicholas 
the Archbishop was the successor of John of Monte Corvino as Archbishops 
of Khanbalig. We gather from this letter that he had reached Almalig 
before 1337, and his name is not among those who were put to death 
there about midsummer in 1330 or 140. There is, 1 believe, no reason 
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“To the beloved son, the nobleman Fodim’ Jovens, V1. 
Prince of the faithful Alani who dwell in the Empire of 
the Tartars. 

“ Amongst the other incumbent anxieties of the pastoral 
office which is rightly committed to us from above, we 
believe this to be pleasing and acceptable in the eyes of 
the divine Majesty, if we give the help of consolation 
to those who, redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, 
profess the catholic faith, especially amongst foreign 
nations; and cause strangers from the faith itself, without 
which there is no grace or salvation for any, to be attracted 
and induced by righteousness of speech and life to accept 
and hold the faith. And so, having understood the 
reports of the envoys of you and of the other Princes of 
the faithful Alani dwelling in the Empire of the Tartars, 
who were recently sent over to our presence, to the effect 
that though there are in those regions many Bishops and 
monks who have been sent there formerly by the Apostolic 
See, earnestly engaged about the aforesaid work with 
faithful and loving zeal; yet because in respect of the 
harvest, which is acknowledged to be great in the same 
regions, the labourers are few, it would be very fitting 
that othera should be sent, we remember that we wrote in 
our different letters to you and to the same Princes that 
. we were intending to seize an opportunity to send to those 
bl regions guided by divine grace other men who were 
ls A - learned in the law of the Lord, by whom, together with 

others sent thither at other times, as is aforesaid, the work 
of this ministry might be able wholesomely to be carried 
4 on, Since, however, in our desire to carry this our 
intention into effect, we have provided for the dispatch of 
the beloved sons, Nicholas Boneti, S.T-P., Nicholas of 
to think that he ever reached Khanbalig, and it was probably at 
Almalig, or between Almalig and Khanbalig, that he died, as is said 
(Ido not know on what ancient authority), in 1238. Cf. Cathay, vol. ti, 


p. 14, where Cordier quotes Gams (Series Episcoporum, 1873, p 126): 
| ““ Nicolaus, 0.5. Fr., elect. 15. UX, 169; +1335," 


er 
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Molano, John of Florence, and Gregory of Hungary, of the 
Order of the Minor Friars, to the aforesaid regions for 
the exercise of this ministry; we ask your Nobility and 
particularly exhort you in the Lord that, from respect 
for us and the same See, your Nobility may be willing to 
accept our special commendation both of themselves and 
of the other Brothers and their companions and servants 
whom they bring with them or may have. And that they 
and other monks to be deputed by them, or by others who 
have authority for that purpose from us or their superiors, 
may be able freely to preach the word of God and to do 
other things which pertain to divine worship in those 
regions, [we trust that] you may use the good offices of 
your care, and thereby obtain more richly from Him who 
rewards all good deeds the prize of an eternal recompense. 
Dated as above”? 

The Alani, who are mentioned by Lucan (8, 223- 
10, 454), Pliny (4, 12, 25, § 80), Seneca (Thyeast. 629), and 
other ancient authors, seem to have been a Scythian 
tribe settled on the northern slopes of the Caucasus, The 
Chinese are said, on vague and doubtful authority, to 
have known them in the later Han dynasty as 4 # 
Yen-ts‘ai or fj #4 WM) A-lan-liu, but in the Yiian dynasty 
they generally used the name fe #{ A-su, which is no 
doubt the same as Rubruquis’ Aas or Akas® Alan troops 
seem to have served the Mongol Khans from Chingris 

' Ann. Min., vii, p. 210, with marginal note: ‘* Thid, epist. 370." 


The date above is ‘‘Avenione Il. Kal, Novembris anno IV, that is, 
31 October, L338, 

= Hfou Han Shu, o. exviil, fol. Or: K, He E {tr #2 ig ii 
Be f& [aj; of. Bretschneider, Notices of Mediaeval Geography, 
pp. 255-65. The old map of the #2 fit so M& Ching-shih-ta-tien 
and the Appendix (PY di; }f1) to c. Ixiii of the Yidun SAch call the 
Alani | Wi | pil A-lan-s-s6. For Rubrog nis cf, Hakluyt, Principal 
Narigations, ete,, vol. i, p. 102: Vpon the euet of Peneeost [7 June, 
1253 |, there came vote va certaine Alfaniana, who are there ealled Acins 
[marg. “Or, Abos™.—Hockhill reads ene], being Christians after the 
maner of the Greciana, using greeke bookes and Grecian priesta, 
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onwards, and an imperial guard of A-su in two divisions, 
left and right, was formed in 1272, and its name was 
modified in the years 1286 and 1309, This guard was 
still in existence in 1330. 

No attempt is here made to extract all the numerous 
mentions of the Alani from the Yiian Shik, but the 
following notes taken from the biographies (ff) of those 
who were certainly or possibly members of the tribe will 
be of some interest. 

The first person to be noticed is # 7 je] Nieh-ku-la 
(? Nicholas), who surrendered to Mangu with thirty men 
of the gf, % 2F fay 2 Yeb-li-ya A-su, whoever they may 
have been. His son fj 39 # A-t’a-ch'ih, a Chiliarch in 
the Left Alan Guard (4% i 2 Oi + fi), who died 
in the reign of Jén Tsung, and grandson g% {{ Chiao- 
hina. who succeeded to his father's dignities and served 
with #¢ #4 A @ Yen Tieh-mu-érh in 1625, are both 
briefly mentioned. Chiao-hua's son 2 #& 4 f— Cho- 
yen-pu-hua has his biography given at rather greater 
length. He distinguished himself several times in battle, 
and was rapidly promoted through a number of different 
posts, ending with % nl & ak Ta-ssii-nung-h'éng. In 
1328 we find him leading a body of 400 Alan troops and, 
a little later, one of six hundred. He is mentioned again 
under the date 23 December, 1336, and has been identitied 
by Professor Pelliot with Chemboga Vensii who wrote to 
the Pope (p, 13 above), and no doubt rightly so. None 
of his many titles (exeept possibly 7 @) ap Wén-tu-ch'ih) 
seem to suggest anything like Vensii.* 


' Vion SAiA, c. lexxvi, fola, 6 ¥* =F ¥*, 

4 Jian Shih, o. oxxiii, fola. Tve-Sr"; c. xxxix,fol.2e Bretachneider, 
| Notices af Med, Geoy., p. 202, considers that VYeb-li-va (Eling) is probably 
the same as Yeh-lieh (p. 24 below), but the dates do not seem to tally 
perfectly. For the passages about Chembogn see below, Toxts VIL. 
Tn the modern notes (He fj fil. c. i, fol. 19) to the = WM it 
Chih-wlun Chén-chiang chih, wo find a stray nllasion to Chembopa : 


to KBAR RHR FREER WH BET 


VIL. 
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Nieh-ku-la’s biography is followed by that of fi] Gi Wi 
A-érh-ssii-lan, who served Mangu, with his sons fej ix JL 
A-san-chén and #4 7 3€ Nieh-ku-lai, grandson 2) §t Sb 4 
Hu-érh-tu-ta, and great-crandson 21 #§ $4 7 Gi Hu-tu 
tiieh-mu-érh who distinguished himself fighting against 
Kaidu, was granted a post in the Left Alan Guard, and 
died in 1811. Nieh-ku-lai had taken part in Khubilais 
expeditions against Yiin-nan (9% ij #i Karajong) and 
the Sung Empire.’ 

tt @% & Hang-hu-ssi, a man of the A-su tribe, was 
ruler of the country of A-sn. When T'ai Tsung (Ogotai) 
reached his territory, Hang-hu-ssii came at the head of 
his people to surrender to him. He was granted the title 
of 3% #5 @ Pa-tu-érh and a golden tablet, and was 
ordered to bring a body of his countrymen for active 
service. He picked ont a thousand A-su warriors and 
put his elder son [ef J§ aj A-t’a-chith in command of 
them. After distinguished service against the Sung in 
Chiang-nan and elsewhere, A-t'a-ch'ih is said to have 
been killed by treachery when he was drunk, apparently 
at Fi 4. 4 Chén-ch‘ao chou (now I ES Ch‘ao hsien in 
An-hui) in 1274. Inthe separate biography of A-t‘a-ch‘ih 
(ce. exxxv, fol. 5r°: fo] 2 Zp) the exact manner of his 
death is not mentioned; and on the other hand a very 
similar story is told of the death of ff # @®  & 
Yeh-lieh pa-tu-trh, who seems to have entered the service 
of Ovgotai with Hang-hu-ssi. In any case the story of 
an Alan officer having been thus put to death at about 
this time may well have combined with the disaster which 
befell Khubilai’s troops outside Ch‘ang-chou to form the 
foundation of Marco Polo's account of the massacre of 
a whole regiment of Alani who had “lighted upon some 
tt ft ay “The Erh-ohih-ani shih in chi saya: Cho-yen-pu-hua was 
Horché or Cupbearer in the days of Ving Tsung.” 

| Vien Shih, o. exxiii, fol. 8r*: ef. c. i, fol. Ov", where the sume name 
is written Ta] iy WY A-bsi-lon. 
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good wine” in Ch‘ang-chou in 1275. Hang-hu-ssa, who 
is called §& # HL Ang-ho-ssti in his son’s life, was 
murdered in his own country, which then passed to the 
care of his wife 4p fi HE Wai-ma-ssii and of his younger 
son 4 }# MF An-fa-p'u. A-t'a-ch'ih’s son ff] 7 6% Po- 
ta-érh held a post in the Right Alan Guard, and died in 
1300. Po-ta-érh’s elder son @p (@f) FE BL Wo-lo-sst 
held important military posts and was granted in 1325 
the Tiger-tablet with three pearls (= #% HE Ff). 

“'The younger son @ ‘ Fua-ting inherited his father's 
appointments as Huai-yiian ta-chiang-chtin. Atterwards 
he was promoted to be Darugha (i.e. one of the three 
chiefs of the staff) of the Right Alan (Guards, with 
control of the Hou-wei-chiin (Yien Shih, c. lxxxvi, 
fol, 4r°). In the fourth year of Chih-ta (1311) hia elder 
brother Tu-tan was appointed to the second post in the 
Right Alen Guards and Fu-ting resigned his position in 
the Hou-wei and was promoted (?) to be T'wng-chien of 
the Ch‘u-mi-yiian (Board of Military Affoirs). He was 
ordered to lead a body of one thousand men to guard 
Chiien-min-chén! Afterwards he received the title of 
Ting-yiian ta-chiang-chiin [one degree higher than Huat- 
yiian], with the office of Ch'ien in the Ch'u-mi-yllan, and 
second rank in the Hou-wei-ch‘in-ehtin, and 7‘i-tiao and 
Darugha of the Right Alan Guards. In the second year 
(71315) he received the title of Tz0-shan tai-fu, with the 
office of T’wng-chih in the Ch'u-mi-yuan, In the latter 
Chih-ylian period (1335—40) he was appointed a President 
of the Ch‘u-mi-yiian.”* We find another mention of 
Fu-ting under the 11th month of 1535 as follows :— 

“On the day mou-lsii (5 December) the former President 
of the Ch‘u-mi-yiian, Fu-ting, and Shih-la-pu-hua Sa-irh- 


t The headquarters of the 7 Fi BR Ch‘ien-ho-so of Ch'ien-min-chén 
were at Ww a Tung: k‘ou in *k a iH? Ta-ning lu in Manchuria. 
Yiiaa Shih, ©. lxxxvi, fol. 5. 

Yon Shik, c. oxxxii, fol. 1, 


VIII. 
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ti-ko were ordered to return to the capital. Previously 
the two men had been unjustly degraded on a charge 
of plotting to assassinate Yen T‘ieh-mu-érh before the 
Emperor (Toghan temur) had been enthroned, and were 
consequently now reinstated.”! The two passages are not 
perfectly consistent, as the latter implies that Fu-ting had 
been President of the Ch‘u-mi-yiian before the accession 
of the Emperor in 1933, and the former says that he 
received that appointment in the Chih-yiian period. We 
ean hardly doubt that this Chih-ytian-shih Fu-ting is the 
Futim Juens whose name is first of the four Alan chiefs 
who addressed the Pope in 1336. As a descendant of the 

“ruler of the country of A-su” he may have been, as 
M. Pelliot points out, the actual chief of the Alani in 
China in 1536. The names of Johannes Juckoy and 
Rubeus Pinzanus have not yet, I think, been traced in 
native works; and the titles (if they are titles) are more 
diffeult to identify than the names. Tungi suggests 
fa) a T*ung-chih, and Pinzanus 42 # P'ing-chang. 

oe BE 4 YVii-wa-shih of the A-su tribe was the son of 
i 2 G2 i 6G Veh-lich Pa-tu-érh, who joined his chief, 
probably Hang-hn-ssil, in submitting to Ogotai. Yeb-lieh 
pa-tu-érh was famous for having caught a tiger, which 
had attacked him, by the tongue and killed it with his 
knife, He was fighting in Ssii-ch‘uan in 1258, and Mangu 
formed a new regiment of Alani for him to command. 
Under Khubilai he was engaged in various campaigns, 
ending with the subjugation of the cities of the Yang- 
tzii Valley. In one of these cities the Sung governor 
surrendered, and then revolted again, and having enticed 
Yeh-lich inside the walls, entertained him ot o feast 
and made him drunk and killed him. His elder son 
tt 3 a Gf VYeh-su-tai-@rh fell in the attack on #2 4H 
Yang-chou, and the younger, Yti-wa-shih, succeeded to 
the command of the Alan troops and followed Bayan 

1 Yin Shih, c xxxviii, fol. Jr. 
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against the Sung, and joined later in expeditions against 
Nayan and Kaidu. After winning great distinction he 
died suddenly in the daytime in the summer of 1306, 
and was succeeded in turn by his son IF ER FY 
E-chii-li-tai and his grandson 9f {£ Pai-chu.’ 

df #5 & Pa-tu-érh was a member of an A-su family 
which had settled at [| #§ Shang-tu, and he had elder 
brothers named JU f— §&& 4 22 Wu-tso-érh Pu-han and 
fe 38 68 i Ma-t'a-Grh-sha. Kbubilai put him im 
command of a thousand Alani. He died in 1297 and was 
followed by his son 9) WZ jm Pieh-chi-lien, who was alive 
in November, 1328, and grandson 7 @@ ff) Yeh-hen-ti.° 

Ol 3 # K’ou-érh-chi of the A-su tribe joined Mangu's 
army with his father i A Fu-té-lai-tz'i and 
twenty families of A-su soldiers, In 1808 he was 
appointed to a post of the second rank in the Left Alon 
Guard, and died in 1311. He was succeeded by his son 
fy PE 69 § Ti-mi-ti-trh, who led his troops to join 
= WK %& Yti-chao-shih (?Vti-wa-shih) against Nayan ; 
Ti-mi-ti-érh's “son # [lj Hsiang-shan served Wu Tsung 
(1807-1311) and Jen Tsung (1311-1320) in the body- 
guard. In the ninth month of the first year of Tien-li 
(October, 1328) he fought at I-hsing and killed seven of 
the enemy. From morn to dusk he scattered the enemy 
in thirteen places. For his services he was granted a gold 
girdle and received an appointment as Tu-chih-hwi-shak 
(second rank on the stalf) of the Left Alan Guards”. 
Hsiang-shan has been identified by M. Pelliot with 
Chyansam of the Popes letter (p. 13 above); and so 
three of the four or five strange-looking names connected 
with the embassy of 1336 have been verified from these 
perfectly independent and contemporary native sources.” 

b Vien Shih, c. exxxil, foils. 2v"-4r. 

® Fiien Shih, c. oxxxii, fols. bve-4 6. 

2 Yaan Shih, c. cxxxv, fols 3v°-4r. Tho biography of fi aS ay 
A-ta-ch*ih on fol. Gr adds very little to what hay been anid of him above, 
p=. Cf. Cathay, vol. iii, p. Tse, note. 


a 


p. 84. 
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Shih-la Pa-tu-érh, the son of AM 3% Sh Yiieh-lu- 
ta-mou, who served Mangu, was of the A-su tribe and 
a commander of A-su troops which he led in Bayan's 
expedition against the Sung and against Nayan. He died 
in 1302 and was followed by his son 9) 7 2 Na-hai- 
ch‘an, who had a post in the Right Alan Guards and was 
given the title of OW] a d¥ @ Ming-wei-ehiang-chiin in 


1325." 
a 

Ch‘é-li of the A-su tribe was the son of HW] FH A 
Pieh-chi-pa, who served Mangu, and was appointed to the 
Left Alan Guarda in 1309. He was followed by his son 
5 Bi fY Shih-lich-mén, who is mentioned under the 
year 1528. 

The above notes taken, as has been said, from the 
biographies of the A-su or Alani, who were all, re wel 
nominée as John says, Christians, by no means exhaust 
the allusions which may be found in the Vian Shih and 
other books of that period either to the Alani or to the 
other Christians who were in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries comparatively plentiful in the Mongol Empire. 

The best general summary (with some very interesting 
details) of the great mass of information which is now 
becoming available on the subject of medieval Christianity 
in the Far East will be found in an article which T had 
not seen when the above notes were written, namely 
Professor Paul Pelliot’s “Chrétiens d'Asie Centrale et 
d'Extréme Orient", which appeared in the ioung-pite 
for December, 1914. 

LATIN AND CHINESE TEXTS 
Monuments Historica BorMim NUSQUAM ANTEHAC EDITA 
Tom. ii, Pragas, MPCCLXVIN. 

Nam ut ex visis aliqua breviter inseramus. Nos {rater 
Johannes do Fflorencia Ordinis Minorum indignus Episcopus 

i Yaan ShiA, c. cxxxy, fol. 6 +, 
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quarto, « sancto Papa Benedicto duodecimo cum aliis missus fni 
cum Apostolicis literis & donis nuncius & legatus ul Kam, 
summum omnium Thartarorum Imperatorem, qui tenet quasi 
dominium medietatis orbis orientalis, cujus potestas & copia 
eivitatum, terrarum, linguarum, diviciarum, & regiminis 
infinitorum quodammodo populorum excedit omnem narra- 
cionem. Recessimus de Avinione mense Decembris, pervenimus 
Neapolim in principio quadragesimae & iki usque ad Pascha, 
quod fuit in fine Mercti, expectavimus navigium Jawunensiun 
venturum cum nuncoiis Tharfarorum, quos mistt Kaam de 
Cambalec mnxima civitate ad Papam, pro mittendis | legatis 1. 8a. 
& ad aperiendam viam, & fedus componendum cum Christianis, 
eo quod multum honorat, & diligit fidem nostram, Summ 
eciam principes sui Imperii tocius, plus quam trigintn millia, 
qui vocantur Alani, & totum gubernant imperium orientis, sunt 
Christiani, te vel nomine, & dicunt se Selavos Pape, parati 
mori pro franquis, sic enim vocant nos, non @ francia, sel a 
franquia. Horum primus Apostolus fuit frater Johanmes dictus 
de monte Corvino, qui primo miles, judex & doctor Friderici 
Imperatoris post LXxu. annos factus frater Minor doctissimus & 
‘scientissimus Pervenimus autem in Constantinopolim per mare 
in Kalendis May, & fuimus in Peyra usque ad festum Sancti 
Johannis baptiste non ociose, quia summam disputationem 
habuimus cam Patriarcha Grecorum, & toto concilio eorum in 
pallacio Suncte Sophie, ubi Deus feeit in nobis novum miraculum, 
dans nobis os & sapienciam, cui non potuerunt resistere, & se 
necessario esse Sciamuticos confiteri compuls sunt, nihil in sue 
dampnacionis pallium pretendentes, nisi superbiam intollerabilem 
Presulum Romanorum. Inde navigavimus mare Mauwrum, & in 
oeto diebus pervenimes in Caja, ubi multarum sectaram sunt 
Chri | stiani, Inde od primam Thartarorum Imperatorem p. ati. 
Usbec pervenimus, & obtulimus literas, pannos, dextrarium, 
cytincam, & dona Pape, & post hiemem bene pasti, vestiti, & 
remunerati magnifies, & eum ejus equis £ expensis pervenimus 
in Armalece Imperii medii, ubi fecimus Ecelesiam, «minus 
aream, fecimus fontes, cantavimus -missas, baptizavimns plures, 
libere, & publice predicantes, non obstante, quod anno precedenti 
solempne martirium passi sunt ibidem pro Christa Episcopus, 
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& sex alii fratres minores, miraculis coruscantes, quorum 
nomina: frater Mychardus Episeopus, nacione Burgundus, 
frater Franciscus de Allerandria, frater Paschalis Hyspanus, 
qui fuit Propheta, & vidit celum apertum, & predixit sibi, 
& Sociis suis martirium, & Thartaros de Saray destruendos 
diluvio, Armalee perituram, propter ipsorum rmartiriam, 


Imperatorem illum tercio die oceidendum post ipsorum 


martirium, & multa alia gloriogn: frater Lawrencius do Ancona, 
{rater Petrus, frater Indus interpres illoruam, & Gilotius 
mercator. Anno tercio post nostrum recessum de curin cirea 
fines de Armalec recedentes pervenimus ad Cyollos Kagon, id 
est, al montes arene, quos faciunt venti, ultra quos ante 
Thartaros nullus putavit terram habitabilem, nee putabatur 
ultra aliquam terram esse. Thartari autem voluntate Dei 
mirabili industria transicrunt, & fuerunt in campo maximo, uli 


- dicitur forrida Zona, & inpertransibilis a Philosophis, | quam 


tamen Theariart transierunt, & ego eciam bis, de qua in psalmo 
David; posuit desertum &e, Qun pertransita pervenimua in 
Cambalec, ubi est summa Sedes Imperii Orientis, de cnjus 
magnitudine incredibili, & populo, ordine militum sileatur. 
Maximus antem Aaam visis dextrariis, & donis Pape, & literis 
bullatis, & Regis eciam Roberti cum auro, & nobis, gavists est 
gaudio magno, valde reputans bonum, ymo optimum omne, & 
summe nos honoravit. Ego autem sclempniter indutus cum 
Cruce pulcherrima, que me precedchat cum luminaribus & 
incenso cantando: Credo in unum Deum; intravimus coram 
illo Aaam in glorioso pallacio residente, & cantu finito, largam 
dedi recipienti humiliter benediccionem. Et sic missi fnimus 
ad Imperialem aulam, nobis honorabiliter preparatam, sssignatis 
duobus principibus, qui nobis in omnibus necessitatibus habun- 
dantissime ministrabant in cibis & potibus, & usque ad papirum 
pro laternis, deputatis servitoribus & ministris de curia, & sic 
per annos quasi quatuor servierunt infinitis semper bonoribus, 
vestibus preciosis pro nobis & familiis extollondo. Et si bene 
omnia computarem, ultra valorem expendit quatuor millium 
Marcarum pro nobis, ¢ramus persone triginta due, Fuerunt 
autem disputationes facte contra Judeos, & aliag sectas multe & 
gloriose, sed & multus animarum fructus in illo Imperio factus 
est. Habent etiam fratres Minores in Cambalee FEeolesiam 
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Cathedralem immediate juxta pallacium, & solempnem Archic- 
piscopatum, & aliae Ecclesias-plures in civitate, & campanas, & 
omnes vivunt de mensa Imperatoris honorifice valde. Videns 
autem Imperal|tar ille, quod nullo modo volui remanere, 
eoncessit, quod cum suis annorum trinm expensis & donis 
redirem ad Papam, & cito ego, vel alius mitteretur Cardinalis 
solempnis cum plenitudine potestutis, & esset Episeopus, quia 
illum gradum samme venerantur omnes orientales, sive sint 
Christiani, sive non, & esset de ordine Minorum, quia illos solos 
cognoseunt Sacerdotes, & putant Papam semper talem, sicut fuit 
ile Jeronimus Papa, qui misit eis legatum, quem Sanctum 
venerantur Thartari & Alani, fratrem Johannem de monte 
Corvino ordinis Minorum, de quo supra. Fuimus autem in 
Cambalec annis quasi tribus, inde per Manzi iter nostrum 
direximus cum expensis Imperatoris magnificis, & equis quasi 
ducentis, & vidimus gloriam mundi in tot civitatibus, terris, 
villis & rebus, que nulla lingua posset reprimere sufficienter. 
A festo autem Sancti Stephani usque ad Dominicam olivarum 
per Indicum pervenimus ad nobilissimam civitatem Indie 
pomine Columbum, ubi nascitur piper tocius orbis .. . nec 
nascitur in desertis, sed in or|tis, nee Saraceni sunt Domini, 
sed Christiani Sancti Thome .. .' 

. . . Deinde perreximus per mare ad Seyllanum montem 
gloriosum, ex opposito paradisi, ... |... Gyon qui cireuit 
terram Efhiope, ubi sunt modo homines nigri, que dicitur terra 
Preshiteri Johanmis .. . 


De monte Seyllano hystoria. 

_.. Et primo videndum est, quomodo pervenimus ad eum, 
& qualiter, secundo de eins condicionibus. Primo namaquwe eum 
nos dimissi a» Kaam Summo Imperatore cum donis maxims 
& oxpensis transire per Jndiam temptaremus, alia via per terram 
clausa propter guerras, & nullomodo pateret transitus, preceptum 

1 The Prag fragment (see p. 1) reads: pertienimus daninica olimarum 
ad nobilissimam ciuitatem Indie * nomine Columbam, vbi nascitur piper 
tocjua orbis . . . neo nascitur in desertis set in ortis - nec saraceni sunt 
domini set xpistiani sancti thome * qui habent stateram ponderis tocius 
mundi ‘de qua pro med officio tanqaam legato pape habebam omni 
mense florenos illiua monete * primo centum, in fine mille, In the last 
sentence Dobner’s text reads fon (i.e. the Indian foram) for forenos, 
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fuit Aaam, quod veniremus per Mawzi, que olim maxima India 
vocabatur. Habet autem Mawz: civitates & populossine numero, 
& nobis incredibilis sunt, nisi vidissem copiam omnium rerum, 
froctuum, quos nunquam gignit terra latina, & civitates maximas 
triginta millin, exceptis villis, & oppidis infinitis, Et inter illas 
est civitas famosissima nomine Campsay mirabilior, pulchrior, 
dicior, & maior eum maiori populo, & pluribus diviciis, & deliciis, 
edificiis, & maxime ydolorum templis, ubi sunt M. & duo millia 
religiosi simul habitantes, quam aliqua civitas, que sit in mundo, 
vel forte fuerit unquam. Ubi seribunt seribentes esse docem 
millia poncium nobilium de lapide cum sculptutis & ymaginibus 
principum armatorum, incredibile est non videnti, & tamen forte 
non menciuntur. Est eciam Zayton portus maris mirabilis, 
civitas nobis incredibilis, ubi fratres Minores habent tres Ecclesins 
pulcherrimas, optimas & ditissimas, balneum fundatum, omnium 
mercatorum depositorium, habent eciam ¢campanas optimns 
& pulcherrimas, quarum duns ego feei fieri com mana 
solemp|nitate, quarum unam, videlicet maiorem Johanninam, 
olinm Anfoninam decrevimus nominandas, & in medio Sarra- 
cenorwm sitas. Recessimus nutom de Zayton in festo Sancti 
Stephani, & in quarta feria majoris ebdomade pervenimus ad 
Columbum. Deinde yolentes navigare ad Sanctum Thomam 
Apostolum & inde ad terram sanctam, ascendentes Junkos, de 
inferiore India, que Nimbar voeatur in vigilia Sancti Georgi 
tot procellis ferebamur, quod sexaginta vicibus vel mum polis 
fuimus quasi demersi sub aqua usque ad profundum maris. 


In fortitudine Omnipotentis Dei, Imperatoris Imperatorum 
Preceptum. 

Nos mittimus Nuncium nostrum Andream Francum cum 
quindecim sociis ad Papam, Dominum Christianorum in Fran- 
chiam ultra septem maria, ubi sol occidit, ad aperiendam viam 
hunciis sepe mittendis per nos ad Papam, & per Papam ad nos, 
é& ad rogandum ipsum Papam, ut mittat nobis suum bene- 
dictionem, & in orationibus suis sanctis semper memoriam facint 
de nobis. Et quod Alanos servitores nostros, filios suos Christi- 
anos, habeat recommendatos. Item quod adducant nobis ab 
oceasu solis equos, & alin mirabilia, Scripta in Cambalee in 
anno Rati mense sexto, tertia die lunationis. 
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In fortitudine omnipotentis Dei, & in honore Imperatoris 
Domini nostri. 

Nos Futim Juens, Caticen Tungii, Gemboga Evenzi, Joannes 
Juckoy, sanctum Patrem Dominum Papam nostrum, capitibus 
ad terram positis, pedes osculantes, salutamus, petentes bene- 
dictionem suam & gratiam, & quod in orationibus: suis eanctis 
faciat de nobis memoriam, & numgquam obliviscatur nostri. 
Hoc autem sanctitati vestre sit notum, quod longo tempore 
fuimus informati in fide Catholica, & salubriter gubernati, & 
conzolati plurimum per Legatum vestrum fratrem Joannem, 
valentem, sanctum, & sufficientem virum, qui tamen mortuus 
eat ante octo annos, in quibus fuimus sine gubernatore, & sine 
spirituali consolatione, licet audierimus, quod providistis de alio 
legato, ille tamen nondum venit. Quare supplicamus Sanotitati 
Vestre, quod mittatis nobis bonum, sufficientem, oc sapientem 
Legatum, qui curam habeat de animabus nostris, & quod cito 
venint, quia male stamus sine capite, sine informatione, & sino 
consolatione ; supplicamus etiam sapientim vestrm, quod Domino 
nostro Imperatori respondeatis gratiose, ita quod aperiatar via, 
sicut & ipse petit, expedita & apta nunciis spe mittendis 
a vobis ad ipsum, & ab ipso ad vos, & ad conferendam inter vos 
& ipsum amicitiam: quia si hoc feceritis magnum honum 
subsequetur pro salute animarum, & pro exaliatione fidei 
Christianw, quia favor ejus in imperio suo facere potest innumera 
bona, & indignatio ejus innumera mala, & ideo recommendetia 
nos sibi, filios vestros, & fratres, & fideles alios, qui sunt in 
imperio ejus, quia si ita feceritis, bona maxima facietis, cum ih 
factum fuerit, quod ex parte vestra diversis temporibus tres vel 
quatuor nunc iverunt ad prefatum Imperatorem Dominum 
nostrum, a quo gratiose recepti fuerunt, & honorati & remune- 
mti: & ex tune dictus Imperator nullum a vobis, vel a Sede 
Apostolica responsum nccepit, licet singuli promiserunt se a vobis 
recponsa ad prefatum Dominum reportare. Quare provident 
Sanctitas vestra, quod hac vice, & deinceps habent certum a vobis 
responsum & nuncium, sicut decet Sanctitatem vestram, quia 
magna verecundia est Christianis in partibus istis, quando 
mendacia inveniuntur in ipsis. Scripta in Cambalec in anno 
Rati, mense sexto, tertia die lunationis.’ 

1 These letters may be found also in Raynaldus, Annales Eeelesaatici, 
1001, tom. xvi, an, 1535, p. 59, and in Mosheim, Historia Tartarcrwm 
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Magnifico Principi, Imperatori Imperatoram Omnium Tar- 
tarorum illustri gratiam in presenti, que perducat ad 
gloriam in futuro, 

Celsitndinis tue Nunecios ad nostram nuper presentiam 
venientes vultu sereno & leta mente recepimus, eosque favora- 
biliter andivimus & benigne. Sane quin tam ex iis, que pro- 
posuerunt ipsi Nuncii coram nobis per fidelem interpretem ad 
hoc adhibitum intellecta, quam ex tenore litterarum tum magni- 
ficentim nobis exhibitarum per ipsos percepimus, & collegimus 
manifeste, quod tu ad sanctam Romanam, Catholicam, & Aposto- 
licam Ecclesiam, nostro commissam regimini, & ad nos, qui 
licet immeriti locum Dei tenemus in terris, devotionem magnam 
gerens, teque nostris humiliter orationibus recommendans,zob 


Keelesiastica, 1741, Appendix, p. 168. Through the great kindness of 
Dr, L. 1. Barnett, of the British Museum, I am able to give here the 
chief variations between Wadding (as printed above from his second 
edition) and Raynaldas earlier text, as regarda letters II and IU. 
In the former, jor Nuncium read Nuntium ; for Andrmam reed Andream : 
for Papam, Domioum Christianorum in Franchiam read Papam Dominum 
Christianum in Franciam ; jor nunciis read nuntiis ; for nobis. Et read 
nobis, et; for equos, & read equos &; for Ratimense sexto read Rati 
mense, sexto [TRati, mense sextoL In the latter, for Jnens read Joens : 
for Tangii read Tungy ; for Juckoy, sanctum read Jukoy sanctum; for 
positia, pedes read positis pedes; for numquam read nunquam; for 
notum quod read notum, quod; jor Joannem, valentem read Joannom 
Valentem ; for gubernatore, & read gubernatore & ; for audierimus read 
audiverimus ; for legato, ille read legato: ille; for male read ovile: 
for consolatione; supplicamus read consolatione. Supplicamus ; for 
gratiose, ita read gratiose; ita; omit expedita; for feceritis magnum 
booum subsequetur read fecoritis, magnum bonum sequetur ; for bona, 
et indignatio ejua innumera mala, & read bona: & + for sibi, filios vestros. 
& read sibi tilios vestroa & ; for ejus, quia real ejus quia; jor facietis, 
com. read facietia. Cum; jor nunc iverant read nuntii vonerint 
[Mosheim, who reads nuntii venerint, has a note to say that Wadding 
reads non iverunt. He refers possibly to Wadding’s first edition.]; 
for remunerati; & read remuneroti, &; for vobis, vel read vohis vel: 
for promiserunt real promiserint i Jor nunciom read Dentin + for sexta, 
tertin read sexto tertin. In the Pope's letter which follows, which 
Dr, Barnett has also kindly collated, the differences are almost all amall 
matters of spelling or punctuation, The only other changes are these - 
for tam ex tts rend tam ox his; for superhis read super jis : for respicient 
read respiciant. Letters V and VI below ore not given in full by 
from the Pope to Futim and his friends in which he expounds the creed 
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nostram & ejusdem Ececlesim reverentiam, dilectos filios nobiles 
viros Fodim Jovens, Chyansam Tongi, Chembogam Vensii, 
Joannem Yochoy, & Rubeum Pinzanum Principes Alanorum, 
& olios Alanos Christicolas, in tuo degentes ‘Imperio, benevolis 
favoribus, & opportunis gratiia pertractasti hactenus, & pertractas. 
Noa tam ox his, quam de missione Nunciorum ipsorum admodum 
nobis grata, tibi referentes gratiarum uberes actiones, magni- 
tudinem tuam rogamus nttentins, & hortamur, quatenus bene- 
volentiam, & favores hujusmodi erga prefatos Alanorum Principes, 
& alios Christicolas in codem Imperio commorantes, continuare 
pro nostra & Ecclesim predicte reverentia velit tua sublimitas 
& augers; & ut Antistites, & religiosi Catholici, & Christian alii 
Ficclesins, Basiliens, & Oratoria, in quibus juxta ritum & morem 
supradicte Romanm Ecclesim divine lnudis peragantur officia, 
& offeratur pro delictis & peccatis populi hostia salutaris, per 
dictum Imperium habere, libere fundare, construere valeant 
& tenere, possitque ubiqne ibidem ob eisdem Antistitibus, 
Religiosis, & aliis Christicolis auctoritatem habentibus, super 
his verbum Dei, et veritas fidei Catholicm, sine qua nemo potest 
salvus fieri, predicari, placeat tue Magnitudini licentiam elargiri, 
Nos autem pro te tuaque salute, & ut ille, qui omnem hominem 
venientem in hunc mundom illuminat, sic illustrare dignetur 
sum caritatis & gratim lumine mentem tuam, quod eum cognoseas 
veraciter & lumen recipias fidei, per quam in presenti abundanter 
replearis gratin, & in futura vita seternm beatitudinis nssequaris 
premium, oramus & orabimus bumiliter & devote. Porro cum 
tie eobliznites affectu sincero, sicut credimus, nobis amicitins 
offerens, & illas a nobis postulans, petieris, quod tui ad nos 
& nostri nd te Nuncii super hia destinentur, scire Magnitudinem 
tuam volumus, quod hee nobis placabilia sunt, & sccepta, 
& Nuncios tuos quandocumque ad nos transmissi venerint, 
recipiemus favorabiliter & lwtanter. Nostros vero Nuneios seu 
Legatos ad tuam priesentiam & partes illas mittere disponimus, 
qui te de nostra benevolentia, & aliis, quae tow salutem animun 
respicient, plenius informabunt, Qumsumus igitur, ut eoadem 
Nuncios nostros, cum ad te venerint, placide suscipias, sicque 
patienter audias & benigne, quod spargenda in agro cordia tui 
vitm semina fructus producant uberes, quorum dulcedinem 
tamdem eonnumeratus inter redemptos pretioso Christi sanguine, 
nas. 1017. a 


a 
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in cmlesti degustes patria, & cis wternaliter saticris. Datum 
Avenione Idibus Junii anno [V. 

Magnifico Principi Chansi [mperstori Tartarorum de medio 
Imperio gratiam it presenti, que perducat ad gloriam in futuro. 

Lett rumores Deo & nobis, qui locum ejus, licat immeriti, 
tenemus in terris, multum placabiles, & accepti od nostram 
notitiam perduxerunt, quod tu, qui magnus Princeps existere 
dignosceris, ex solita benignitate, quam tibi dedit Altissimus, 
# quo cuncts bona procedunt, erga Christianos in tuo degentes 
Imperio, & ad illud etinm venientes, favorabiliter & benigne 
pertractasti hactenus, & pertractas, cis favores, grating, & privi- 
legia, prout occurrit opportunitas, largiendo, & nihilominus sicut 
nnimo percepimus exultanti, venerabilem fratrem nostrum 
Nicolanm Archiepiscopum, & dilectos filios Fratres Ordinis 
Minorum dudum ad partes illas per felicis recordationis Joannem 
Papam XX. prodecessorem nostrum transmissos recepisti 
favorabiliter & benigne, ad ipsos Inanum liberalem & munificam 
extendendo, & etiam pro Dei reverentin concedendo licentiam 
reparandi destructas Ecclesias, & novas etiam construendi, & 
pmedicandi libere audire volentibus verbum Dei, super quibus 
tue Celsitudini gratiarum referimus actiones, Imperialem magni- 
ficentinm attentius deprecantes, quatenns hujusmodi favores, 
& gratings continuare velit tun sublimitas, & etiam amplinre .. - 
Datum ut supra. 

Dilecto filio nobili viro Fodim Jovens, Principi Alanorum 
fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium. 

Inter ceteras sollicitudines, que nobis ex debito commissi 
desuper officii Pastoralis incumbunt, hoo divine majestatis oculis 
fratum fore credimus & acceptum, si redemptia pretioso Chriati 
zanguine fidem Catholicam profitentibus, presertim inter exteras 
nationes consolationis impendamus auxilium, & alienos a fide 
ipsa, sine qua non est alicui gratia, neque salus, ut eam suscipiant 
& teneant, invituri & induci rectitudine sermonis & operis 
faciamus. Ideoque tam tuorum, quam aliorum principom 
Alanorum fidelinm in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium, dudum 
transmissorum ad nostram prasentiam Nunciorum relationibus 
intellectis, quod licet int in illis partibus Antistites & Religiosi 
multi, olim illue per Sedem Apostolicam destinati, circa 
premisse fidelibus & diligentibus studiis intendentes ; quia tamen 
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reapectn messis que multa esse ibidem noscitur, sunt operarii 
pauci, foret ut alii mitterentur multipliciter opportunum, tibi 
& eisdem Principibus per diversas nostras litteras meminimus 
rescripsisse, quod opportunitate captata, intendebamus viros alios 
doetos in lege Domini, per quoa una cum aliis, alias illuc missiz, 
ut premittitur, exerceri valeret salubriter opus ministerii hujus- 
modi, ad partes illns, previn divina gratia, destinare, Cum 
gutem pos in effectum producere intentionem nostram hujusmodi 
eupientes, dilectos filios Nicolaum Boneti sacrew Theologiw 
professorem, Nicolaum de Molano, Joannem de Florentia, & 
Gregoriam de Hungaria Ordinis Fratram Minorum ad partes 
predictis pro exercendo hujusmodi ministerio providerimns 
destinandos. Nobilitatem tuum rogamas, & in Domino ottentins 
exhortamur, quatenus tum ipsos quam F'ratres alios, ne socios 
& familiares corum, quos secum duxerint, seu hnabuerint, habere 
velit tua nobilitas pro nostra & ejusdem Sedis reverentia pro- 
pensinus commendatos. Et ut ipsi & alii religiosi deputandi per 
eos, vel alios, ad id a nobis vel superioribus suis, potestatem 
habentes, predicare libere verbum Dwi, & alia que nd divinum 
eultum pertinent, agere in partibus ipsis valeant, partes tum 
sollicitudinia interponaa, & exinde apud retributorem bonorum 
omnium wternm mercedis premium uberius assequaris, Datum 
nt supra, 
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II 
VISVAMITRA, VASISTHA, HARISCANDEA, AND 
SUNAHSEPA 
By F. E. PARGITER 


1 fy a former paper in this Journal (1913, p. 885) I set 

out the keatriya ballad, which told of the fortunes of 
Satyavrata Trifanku, prince of Ayodhya, as affected by 
the two famous rishis, Vasistha, the great priest of 
Ayodhya, and Viévaratha, king of Kanyakubja, who 
relinquished his ksatriya status and became a brahman 
with the name Viéviamitra. This paper carries on their 
story in connexion with Triganku’s successors. 

Vasistha had secured the banishment of Satyavrata as 
an outcast, obtained possession of the kingdom, and kept 
it. At that time Vidvamitra had placed his queen and 
family in a hermitage not far from Ayodhya, and was 
absent performing austerities in order to become a 
brahman. Twelve years of drought occurred, during 
which Satyavrata maintained Viévamitra’s family. Then 
Vigvamitra returned, having become a muni, and in 
gratitude championed Satyavrata's right to the kingdom. 
He overcame Vasistha's opposition, placed Satyavrata on 
the throne, and was chosen by Satyavrata as the royal 
priest in supersession of Vasistha. Had it not been for 
his aid Satyavrata would have perished in exile, Vasistha 
would have maintained himself in the kingdom,and,whether 
he ever placed Satyavrata’s son on the throne or not, the 
real power would no donbt have remained in the hands 
of this stern and ambitious priest. The famous ksatriya 
dynasty of the Aiksvakus would have faded away, and 
the rule would have passed into the hands of the great 
brahman family of the Vasisthas, just as in modern times 
Sivaji's dynasty was supplanted by its bralman Peshwas. 
These events constituted a great crisis in the fortunes of 
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the Aiksviku dynasty, and we can well perceive that the 
ksatriya ballad had a deep and lasting interest for the 
Aiksvakus, so that it was preserved os o part of their 
genealogy, ns appears in six Puranas, 

Two verses were cited as suggesting that this Vasistha 
had the personal name Devaraj. They say that a Vasistha 
named Devaraj or Bhitakrt had preserved all creatures 
alive during a period of drought, and it was pointed out 
that the allusion could not well apply to any time of 
drought except this period. This identification may be 
amplified. ‘There are two other statements which connect 
a Vasistha with such a period, One runs thus !:—Of 
yore in the Tarakamaya war between the gods and asuras, 
when the world was smitten with drought and the gods 
were distraught, Vasistha maintained the people by his 
austerities; providing food, ete, he kept them alive, 
That allusion appears in a brahmanical account of the 
Vasistha family and is purely fabulous, because that war 
occurred in mythical time and connexion, and what is 
apparently the oldest version connects it with Soma’s 
abduction of Brhaspati’s wife Tara* That’ Vasistha 
eannot be meant in the two verses cited, because they 
plainly refer to some person who is historical according 
to tradition, for they occur in two lists of kings and other 
men who earned heaven by their signal good deeds, as 
expressly stated at the end of the lists® The other state- 
ment relates to the Vasistha who was priest to king 
Sathvarana of the Paurava line much later. It says*— 

' Erahmiinds iii, 5, 88-00; Viyu 70, S1-82; Linga i, d3, 80-8; 
which have almost the same statement. 

* Brahmiinds iii, 65, 20-4; Vayu 90, 23-33; Brahma 5, 20-23; 
Harivariia 25, 1341-5; Vignn iv, 6, 8-11; Padma vi, 217, 16-22 Or 
Soma's performance of the rajnstiya, Harivatiia (62, 11008. A different 
story in Mataya (7%, 101 ; Padma v, 37, IGM ; Harivariin 43, 2370 
Other accounts in Brahmaénda iii, 72, 79-80; Vayu o7, 80: Mateya 
47, 45-0. 

® Mahibhirata xii, 234, 8611-12; xiii, 137, G272-4. 

“dd. 1, 273, 6615-00, 
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Sarhvarana, after marrying Tapati, placed Vasistha as 
regent of his kingdom, and going to the hills devoted 
himself to his wife; a drought occurred for twelve 
years, the crops failed, and the people suffered dreadful 
calamities and wasted away; 50 Vasistha brought the 
king back to his capital Hastinapura, and then rain fell 
and everything revived. That Vasistha did not keep the 
people alive, and it was only the king’s return that saved 
them: hence he is ruled out. 

The Vasistha Devaraj or Bhutakrt mentioned in those 
two verses can therefore be only this Vasistha, who 
governed the kingdom of Ayodhya in the twelve years 
drought during Satyavrata s exile! This identification is 
corroborated by the remarkably simple and appropriate 
explanation it offers, how the quarrel between Visvimitra 
and Devara) (Vasistha) was afterwards mythologized into 
a contest between Visvimitra and Indra in the Ramayana, 
as pointed out in the former paper. It will be found also 
to supply a simple explanation of another incident, and 
perhaps a third, regarding Indra in the story of Sunahdepa 
discussed here. 

Té was also said that Viévamitra raised Satyavrata 
Triganku to the sky. After discussing the various 
versions of this statement, I offered the suggestion that 
Viévamitra as the royal priest may have given him on his 
death celestial dignity by naming a constellation Trisanku 
after him, as some public reparation for the indignities 
inflicted on him by Vasistha. Wilson remarked on this 
story *—" This legend is therefore clearly astronomical, 
and alludes possibly to some reformation of the sphere by 
Viévamitra, under the patronage of Triganku, and in 
opposition to a more ancient system advocated by the 
ashool of Vasistha.” This suggestion postulates a good 

| Deen} was a came, for it ia given o4 such to the early Aiksvaku 


king Vikukgi: Mataya 12, 26; Agni £72, 15. 
= ‘Translation of the Vignu Purana, Bk. iv, oh. 3, note. 
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deal. To give a name to a celestial body is far easier 
than to reform the sphere, and celestial objects have been 
habitually named after terrestrial beings in India as well 
as in other countries. There was a celestial body named 
Triganku, for, putting aside the absurd physical phenomenon 
allered in the Ramayana fable (i, 60, 18-32),' another 
passage therein speaks of Triganku as a graha (planet ?) 
situate with Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury in the moon's 
path * and the last verse cited in the ballad in the former 
paper also connects Trisanku as a graha with the moon. 

We may now proceed with the traditions. Satyavrata’s 
son was Hariscandra, and his son was Rohita, as mentioned 
in the same six Puranas which give the former story, and 
their text collated® runs thus, referring to Satyavrata :— 

tasya Satyaratha* nama bharyi Kaikaya-varhéa-ja 

kumérath janayimisa Hariseandram a-kalmasam 

sa vai raj Hariscandras Traisankava iti smrtal 

iharti rijasiyasya samrid iti ha viérutalh 

Harisecandrasya tu suto Rohito nama viryavan. 
Other Puranas say briefly that Triéaiku's son was 
Hariseandra, and his son was Rohita, or, more fully, 
Rohitaéva®; but three erroneously turn Satyavrata's 
wife Satyarathi into a son Satyaratha and interpose him, 
making Hariseandra his son, and Rohita his son." 

It is well to make clear the position of affairs at 


' Also alluded to in Mahabharata xiii, 3, 189. 

® Ramayana ii, #f, 1O— 

Tritankur Lohitéigas ca Erhoaspati-Bodhaiv api 
dirunih Somam abhyetya grahih sarve vyavasthitah, 

" Brahmdnda iii, 63, 115-17; Vayu 88, 117-19; Brahma #, 24-6; 
Harivathéa (8, 754-6; Siva vii, 67, 20-2; and Litga i, 6¢, 10-11 (which 
omits the third and fourth lines). Unimportant variations are omitted. 

* Setyorafd in Brahmiinda and Vayu ; “rratd in Litga, Karma i, 27, 
2 calle her Safqadhand. 

* Visnu iv, 4, Sand Garuda, 138, 26-7 (which say Rofdidéra); Korma 
i, 27, 2-3; Bhiguvata. ix, 7, 7-9. 

* Matays J2, 37-8 and Padma v, &, 142 (which agree); Agni 272, 26-7 
(which says Nofitding). Also Padma vi, 27, 1, 
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Ayodhya when Satyavrata Trisaiku died and Harisécandra 
succeeded him, as revealed by the ksatriya ballad dis- 
cussed in the former paper. Vasistha had lost the office 
of royal priest and was in disgrace, Viévamitra held 
that office and was all-powerful, so that (as is said) he 
raised Triganku to the sky in spite of Vasistha (line 72). 
Harigeandra had been brought up in the palace during 
his father’s exile, because Satyavrata was banished alone 
(ll. 8-14, 48), and because Vasistha’s proposal that he 
would install the son in the kingdom (1. 50) implied that 
the son was living and within his control. As Satyavrata 
was a very young man when banished (Il. 4, 35), Harié- 
eandra was a child then. As Vasistha had charge of the 
royal seraglio during the exile (Il. 33, 34), Hariscandra 
would have been educated completely under his control 
and guidance, and would have been a youth when Satya- 
vrata was restored, and probably but a young man when 
his father died, Vasistha was filled with rage and hatred 
against Visvamitra for the ruin of all his ambition; and 
one way in which he sought revenge was to deny Visva- 
mitra’s brahmanhood. 

Certain inferences can obviously be drawn from these 
facts according to the most ordinary motives and conduct. 
Viévamitra, as the royal priest in power, would have 
placed Hariéeandra on the throne. But, as this prince 
had been educated during twelve most impressionable 
years of his boyhood under Vasistha’s superintendence, he 
could not have outgrown the influence which this stern 
and domineering priest had exercised over him, and 
Vusistha would have seen a prospect of achieving 
vengeance against Visvamitra through him. Obviously, 
therefore, Vasistha would have directed the most strenuous 
efforts to preserve that influence and sow discord between 
Hariéeandra and Viévamitra, in order to oust Visvamitra 
and regain his old position. He would not, of course, have 
been immediately successful, because of the odium of his 
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cruel behaviour to Satyavrata, Time would have been 
necessary to mitigate that, effect estrangement between 
the king and Vifvimitra, and secure Viévimitra’s down- 
fall; and till then Visvamitra remained the royal priest. 
These inferences are clementary and patent on the facts 
disclosed by the ballad, and they go further. Visvamitra 
stood alone. The efficacy of his priestly functions 
depended on the validity of his brahmanhood, and every 
brahman in Ayodhyfi would have followed Vasistha in 
denying that, regarding him os an interloper who was 
robbing them, the true brahmans, of their rights and also 
of their fees and livelihood. This constituted the stmg of 
his brahmanhood. Visvimitra’s position, therefore, was 
precarious, and could endure only as long as Hariscandra 
could withstand the unanimous opposition of Vasistha 
and the brahmans of Ayodhyfii—ma very severe ordeal. 
Every priestly act performed by him would have been 
ealled in question by them, and obviously they would win, 
in no long time. The break would probably come over 
some important religious ceremony. Visvamitra would 
be obliged to go, and would depart in high displeasure. 
What follows corroborates these inferences, 

Harifcandra celebrated the rajasiiya sacrifice, as stated 
in the fourth line of the genealogy set out above, and os 
mentioned in the Mahabharata and elsewhere! It con- 
stituted his consecration as king or rather declared his 
paramount sovereignty as a eamrdj.” It was performed 
by Viévamitra, as is plainly implied in some passages,* 
and as he would naturally do, being the royal priest. 
A atory based on this ceremony is told in the Markandeya 


' Malibhdirnta ii, 72, 488-085, which gives a glowing account of his 
majesty and this ascrifice, Also Harivamia J92, 11100; Markandeya 7, 
a5, 50, 40, 

2 Maodonell & Keith, Veeie Index, ii, p. 210, 

* Mahabharata ii, 72, 40), 497-8; and line 4 of the gonealogy quoted 
above, 

* Mirkandeya 7, 25, 36, 30; 8, 0. 
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Purana! It is a wild brahmanical fable on its very face ; 
its main incidents are absurd; and its tenor is untrue, 
berause it exeludes and makes impossible the story of 
Rohita and Sunahsepa which will be narrated, Yet tt is 
based on the true occurrence of the rajasiya, and ts 
developed out of the statements nade impliedly, that 
Harigcandra had not given Viévamitra the fee therefor, 
and that Vidvamitra had not forgotten that slight? Those 
statements appear as the background of the fable, and 
allege what might naturally have occurred in the cireum- 
‘stances described above. Visvimitra dealt implacably 
with him, as if they were completely estranged, and his 
severity is the dominant feature in the story. The rest 
of the fable is just the absurdity produced when the 
brahmans, with their lnck of the historical sense, fabricated 
edifying religious tales out of some incident in historical 
tradition? ‘Those statements give the general position, 
that the king and Visvimitra had become estranged and 
Vidvamitra had quitted him in displeasure ; and this is no 
doubt true, for it harmonizes completely with the natural 
outcome of the conditions at Ayodhya described above. 
‘The Markandeya adds the corroboration that the violent 
hostility between Viévamitra and Vasistha arose out of 
the rajasiya,‘ culminating in a further fable of a terrific 
fight between them as birds’ This reference to the 
rijasiiya cannot mean the so-ealled rajasiva at which 

1Ch. Tand $8. Muir gives an abstract of it, Sonakrit Terta, i, 83 if. 
Tt calls Rohita Rohitdeya wrongly (S, 58, 179, 260). 

4 Id. - F 25, ial i a, B, 4-3. 

? Harideandra’s candailahood there (also alluded to in Padma ii, 22, 
122) appears to be o misplacement of Satyavrata’s degradation in exile, 
which iz called candalahood in the Ramayana (i, 48, 10), Viana (iv, 3, 19) 
andl Bhagavata (ix, 7, 5). 4 Mirkandoya &, 270; 9, 27. 

o Jd. & Also alluded to elsewhere, 4s in Bhigavata ix, 7, 7: 
Harivarda Jf, 11100, The statement in Markandeya 9, 6, that 
Vidvamitra destroved Vasistha’s hundred sons, i# another instance of 
the lack of the historical sense, for it does not apply to these two rishis, 

_ but to two of their descendants long afterwards in the reign of king 
Sudiie oF Saudisa: Brhaddevata vi, 24, i 
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Sunahgepa was the vietim (discussed infra), because no 
enmity arose therefrom; that ended amicably: and more- 
over Rohita is a child in this fable, after the rajasiya, 
not a full-grown young man as at that sacrifice. The 
Mahibhirata account shows that the rijasiya had nothing 
to do with Sunahéepal 

Visvamitra had thus been ousted. The Rimiyana 
corroborates this, for it says that after he raised Triganku 
to the sky Viévamitra went away to Puskara and per- 
formed severe austerities*; and it is probable that after 
that discomfiture he returned with assiduity to the 
performance of austerities, This would help to explain 
the brahmanie stories of the extraordinary austerities he 
underwent in order to establish his brahmanie status. 
With his departure Devarij Vasistha would naturally 
have regained the royal priesthood, and have been the 
chief counsellor of Hariscandra. 

Wecome now to the well-known story about Harigeandra 
and Hohita, which ends in the proposed sacrifice of 
Sunahéepa, or Sunahéepha as often written. Of this there 
is no ksatriya version. All the accounts are more or less 
of brahmanical complexion. The genealogies all pass it 
over unnoticed, except that in the Bhagavata Purana, 
which is largely brahmanical. The best-known version 
is that in the Aitareya Brahmana (vii, °, 11%) and the 
Sankhiyana Srauta Sitra (xv, 17-25), which are almost 
identical.” Their version is given condensed concisely by 
Sadgurusisya in the Vedirthadipikai on Rigveda i, 24. 
They all style Hariscandra an Aikevika rightly, and also 
Vaidiasa, This title is explained by the commentary on 


1 Mahibhirata ii, 72, 401-8. 

2 Ramiyana i, 61, 3-4; 62, 1-2. 

? The two texts are published together as an Appendix in Max 
Miller's History of A.S.L. The story is discussed there, pp. 408-49); 
by Roth in Indische Studien, 1, 457; ii, 112; and in SBE, sliv, pp, xxxiviff. 
It is noticed by Professor Macdonell in his Sanskrit Literature, p. Q07 : 
ard! by Professor Keith in JRAS. 1011, p. $88. 
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the Brihmana as “son of Vedhas, a king’, though no such 
Aiksvika king appears to be known: and by that on the 
Sitra as “descended from Vedlas, Prajipati”. Vedhas 
and Prajdpaté are both applied to the Sun, and Veidhasa 
seems to be an equivalent of Vaivasvata, stating rightly 
that he belongedl to the Solar race. Their story runs 
thus :— 

Harigeandra had no son, and by Nérada’s advice 
besought the god Varuna for a son, promising to offer 
a sacrifice to him with the son. Varuna granted his 
prayer and Rohita was born. Varuna immediately 
demanded the sacrifice, but the king begged for a respite 
till the child was ten days old, and Varuna consented. 
After ten days Varuna repeated his demand, but the king 
obtained a further respite till the child cut his first teeth ; 
and similarly he obtained successive reprieves from 
Varuna’'s reiterated demands till those teeth dropped out, 
till the permanent teeth appeared and till the boy was 
invested with the accoutrements of a ksatriya, Then he 
told his son of his vow, but Rohita refused to submit and 
departed to the forest. Varuna then seized the king 
and the king fell ill of dropsy. Rohita heard of that and 
returned at the year's end, but Indra in human form met 
him and advised him to return to the forest. So Rohita 
went there and returned at the year's end, but Indraagain 
persuaded him to go back. This happened at the end of 
every year, till Rohita went back to the forest for his 
sixth year. There he met a rishi, Ajigarta Sauyavasi, 
with a wife and three sons, all starving,* and offered to 
bay one of the sons fora hundred cattle. Ajigarta refused 

to part with the eldest, and his wife with the youngest, 
and they sold him the second son, Sunahéepa, Rohita 
returned with him, saw his father, and said he had bought 


! The Stra says, the seventh year. 
* Tho Satra says Ajirarta was about to eat one of his sons, apparently 
Sunahkéepa. 
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Sunahgepa as a victim in his own stead. So the king 
proposed the substitution and Varuna accepted it, a 
brahman being better than a ksatriva. The king then 
proceeded to celebrate the rajastya with Sunahgepa as the 
victim. Visvimitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, and Ayasya 
were the several priests, As no one would immolate 
Sunahsepa, his father Ajigarta bound him to the post for 
a hundred cattle, and proceeded to slay him fora hundred 
more, Sunalhéepa then uttered various verses and hymns 
to various gods. Indra gave him a golden chariot, his 
bonds became loose and he was freed; and the king also 
was cured of hisdisense. Sunahéepa uttered more hymns 
and completed the sacrifice. Then the question arose, 
whose son he was to be, and the great rishia said he was 
to choose for himself, so he chose Visvimitra as his father. 
He refused his father Ajigarta’s entreaties to return to 
his Avgirasa family, and repudiated him because of his 
unnatural conduct. He was then called Devarita, as the 
gods had given him to Visvamitra, and Viévimitra placed 
him above his own sons, making him his eldest son. 

The Bhagavata (ix, 7, T-27) tells the same story, 
eurtailing greatly all the final portion abont the sacrifice. 
[t says Indra appeared as an aged braliman and persuaded 
Rohita to go back to the forest year by year. It does not 
eall the sacrifice a raijasiiya, but merely says—“ by the 
human sacrifice being freed from his abdominal disense 
Harigcandra sacrificed to Varuna and the other gods” ; 
and adds that Indra gave the king a golden chariot. It 
makes no mention of Ajigartas part at the sacrifice, nor 
even says explicitly that Sunalsepa was released. This 
Parana also notices Viévamitra’s adoption of Sunahéepa 
Ajigarta in ix, /6, 30-32. 

The Brahma Purana (ch. 104) tells much the same 
story, but narrates it in connexion with certain tirthas on 
the R. Godavari in a mihitmya of that river; and in their 
jaudation says—Hariscandra propitiated Varuna there 
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Rohita departing to the forest went there, he bought 
Sunaligepa there, and there the sacrifice took place. That 
is, of course, all misapplied for the purposes of the 
maihitmya, but in other respects the story largely agrees, 
except that—it says nothing about Rohita’s returning 
year by year and being persuaded to go back to the 
forest, it does not call the sacrifice a rajasiya, nor make 
mention of Ajigarta’s part thereat or of Sunabéepa’s 
uttering hymns. On the other hand, it says—a heavenly 
yoiee declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without Sunahéepa; when he was bound to the 
post, Visvimitra made an announcement about the sacrifice, 
but added “let the munis and gods preserve him ", and all 
agreed; and the gods, especially Varuna, directed that the 
sacrifice would be complete without slaying him. 

The Mahabharata summarizes the story thus’ :—Reika’s 
son Sunahéepa, who became the victim at Harifcandra’s 
sacrifice, after earnestly propitiating the gods was 
delivered from the great sacrifice; he obtained sonship to 
wise Viéviimitra. 

The Ramayana (i, 6{ and 62) tells the same story, but 
in very different form, calling the king Ambarisa :—Some 
time after king Trifanku was raised to the sky, king 
Ambarisa wished to offer a sacrifice, but Indra earried off 
the sacrificial victim, and the brahman told the king he 
inust bring that vietim back or aman. The king searched 
for it everywhere without success, and then came across 
the Bhargava rishi Reika with his wile and sons at 
Mt. Bhrgutunga* He asked Reika to sell one 6f the sons 
asa victim. Reika withheld the eldest and his wife the 
youngest, and the second son, Sunahéepa, then offered 


i sii’ #, 186-7: the only passage where Sunahéepa is mentioned. For 
Hariseandrah in the Caleutta edition read Hariicandra-. 

* Bhrgutunga is placed in the North region, apparently not far west 
of the acurees of the Ganges; Mahabharata i, 215, 7812-13, iii, 90, 
“8304-6, and £30, 10555. 
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himself. The king bought him for « thousand cattle and 
immense riches, and took him of in his chariot. He 
halted at Puskara, and Sunahéepa saw his maternal uncle 
Visvimitra there and besought him to save him. Vigva- 
mitra asked his sons to offer themselves instead, but they 
refused, and he cursed them. He then taucht Sunahéepa 
two hymns, which he should sing at the sacrifice and 
whereby he would be saved. The king took Sunahgepa 
to the sacrificial ground and bound him to the post. 
Then Sunahsepa praised Indra and Visnu. Indra granted 
him long life, and the king completed the sacrifice, 

This story is manifestly a very distorted version. The 
king was not Ambarisa, unless that was a second name 
of Hariseandra; and that is possible, because the Litiga 
(1i, 4, 6) narrates that Triganku's son was Ambarisa, but 
its tule is late and didactic. The name of the rishi 
differs. The story has obviously been tampered with, 
the most objectionable incidents being removed. Thus it 
says nothing about the vow, nor consequently of Varuna's 
insistence on a human sacrifice, but instend makes the 
trouble arise out of a piece of wanton mischiof committed 
by Indra, and the human victim is merely suggested ns 
an alternative. It does away with the inhumanity of the 
rishi'’s selling his son by making Sunahsepa offer himself 
asavictim. This version may be certainly put aside as 
4 perversion, like its preceding story of Triganku which 
was considered in the former paper; and no other 
authority, as far as I am aware, supports if) 

The story as given by the Brihmana, the Sitra, the 
Vedarthadipika, and the Brahma and Bhigavata Puranas, 
which all agree substantially, may now be considered. 
In all these books the story, though of brahmanical com- 
plexion, is not like many brahmanical tales, marted by 
exaggerated, absurd, and impossible particulars, Its 


* Vasistha's Lawbook, xvii, 30-2, says kiog Harigcandra bought the 
son of Ajigarta Sauyarasi: SBE. xiv, 87. See p. 61, note 4, 
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incidents are narrated in a matter-of-fact way and are all 
possible, with nothing superhuman in them except the 
references to Varuna and Indra (as to which suggestions 
will be made), so that it may relate what actually 
happened. Hence it may rightly be reviewed in the light 
of ordinary motives and conduct. .Accordingly I shall 
take the story as the plain tale it professes to be, deal 
with it stage by stage, set out the facts alleged in each 
stage, point out the inferences and conclusions that arise 
naturally therefrom, and consider the circumstances, 
motives, and conduct that they obviously suggest. So 
treated, the story constitutes another interesting chapter 
in the traditional history of Ayodhya. 

King Harigeandra was childless and made a vow that 
if Varuna would bestow a son on him he would sacrifice 
the son to him. Accordingly he obtained « son Rohita, 
and Varuna demanded the sacrifice as soon os the babe 
was born. These are the facts alleged. It was certainly 
an extraordinary vow, to promise to sacrifice his son at its 
birth; and it seems hardly credible he should have made 
it, for the yearning of childless kings for sons is often 
mentioned as intense, and the sacrifice of a son earnestly 
prayed for would have violated that yearning with the 
most poignant anguish. It was not a religious rite, such 
‘as the immolation of infants, but an altogether exceptional 
vow, It is not comparable with the proposed sacrifice of 
Isaac, because they differ radically in circumstances, 
motives, and conduct, A king might sacrifice a son to 
‘gain some far greater benefit, and such a deed is alleged 
of Sahadeva’s son Somaka, king of North Paficila, who 
(it is said) sacrificed his only son Jantu in order that 
he might obtain a hundred sons. That deed is com- 
parable with the sacrifice by Mesha, king of Moab, of his 
eldest son? ‘The story of Somaka is narrated in the 

! The humdrah Sihaderyah of Rigveda iv, 15, 7-10. 
® 2 Kings iii, 25-7. 
amas, 1917. | 4 
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Mahabharata,’ and is briefly alluded to in five Puranas?; 
but the present story is quite different, because the sacrifice 
of Rohita had no such ulterior object, and the vow was 
purely disastrous like Jephthah’s rash vow; 

However, let us aceept the vow as allered. The question 
immediately arises, who suggested it? It seems incredible 
that the king himself could have conceived such a self- 
destructive idea, and it is more probable that someone 
else suggested it. We cannot say who could have done 
so*; but in a religious matter of this kind the king 
would certainly not have acted without consulting his 
great family priest Vasistha, and only strong influence 
could have induced him to add the vow of sacrificing his 
dearest hopes. One inference then appears clear, that 
Vasistha knew of the vow and allowed it to stand till the 
son was born, 

When Rohita was bern Varuna demanded the sacrifice, 
but the king succeeded by repeated excuses in staving off 
his reiterated demands, till Rohita was invested with the 
accoutrements of a keatriya, which the Brahma says was 
in his 16th year. Whot are the obvious inferences from 
these facts? The demands would have been made by 
some priest speaking in Varuna’s name. Could anyone 
have gone on pressing such a demand on the king for 
fifteen years without Vasistha's cognizance? The king 
did his utmost to escape from the sacrifice, Obviously it 
was meant to be real; otherwise, if it were only formal 
and nominal and Rohita would not be actually immolated, 


' Mahabharata iil, £27, l0471-129, 10409, 

2 In the genealogy of the North Paficala dynasty. The oldest version 
isin Vayu 99, 200-10 and Mateya 40, 15-16, which agree. Tho Visnu 
(iv, J2, 18) is brief, makes no mention of the sacrifice, and modifies 
Jantas position. Brahma f3, M0 amd Harivatiaa 22, 1702-2 (which 
agree) modify the version farther, strike out the reference to tha 
sacrifice, and alter Jantu’s position completely, 

* Judges xi, 30-5, 

‘ Here we probably miss the aid o ksatriya version,would have given. 
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there was no reason why the king should not have com- 
plied, satisfied Varuna, and regained his son. It was thus 
a matter of the greatest religious importance. Here 
again he could not have gone on temporizing all those 
years without consulting Vasistha and seeking for 
sympathy and aid from him. Vasistha was the priest 
who, from his commanding position, could and should 
have saved him by devising some means for propitiating 
Varuna without the actual performance of such an 
inhuman deed, because, as the story says, that was 
actually done ultimately without much difficulty when 
a brahman was substituted for Rohita, Yet the accounts 
give no suggestion that he took any such line of conduct, 
though the matter was a vital one to the king and the 
dynasty, It is incredible that he could have had nothing 
to do with it all those years. The inference then is 
obvious, Vasistha either permitted the demand or acquiesced 
in it; he did nothing to propitiate Varuna or save the 
king; and thus he virtually supported the demand that 
Rohita should be sacrificed. 

This is not an argument from mere silence which is of 
no import. The silence is extraordinary. This religious 
matter concerned Vasistha most intimately as the royal 
priest during tifteen years. We should expect to hear of 
him in connexion with it; yet he is never even alluded to, 
The silence is contrary to ail ordinary conduct, unnatural, 
and therefore highly significant. He cannot be absolved 
from the ordinary inferences. Nor does this conelusion 
do him injustice. As shown in the former paper, he had 
nequiesced in the harsh punishment of Satyavrate, and 
had sternly and relentlessly enforced it during twelve 
years of famine. What he was now doing was precisely 
similar; he acquiesced in an unwise vow and allowed the 
demand for the sacrifice of Rohita during fifteen years, 
making no effort to save Rohita, The sacrifice could not 
be forced, for fear of the king and the ksatriyas. It could 
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only be brought about by steady pressure on the king to 
make him carry it out himself, and that steady pressure 
Vasistha allowed and did nothing to mitigate. 

We now come to the third stage: When Rohita was 
accoutred as a ksatriya, the king told him of the vow. 
Rohita refused compliance and departed to the forest. 
The king then fell ill, as a punishment from Varuna. 
Rohita heard of that and returned! at the year's end to see 
his father, but was dissuaded by Indra in human form 
and persuaded to go back to the forest.. This was repeated 
at the end of each year till Rohita departed to the forest 
for the sixth or seventh year. Let us study these 
incidents. Kohita's refusal was natural, and, boy though 
he was, his best way of eseape was to face exile, Grief 
for the departure of his only son, after all the anxiety of 
the past years, would naturally have preyed on the king 
and produced illness. The terms used denote dropsy ; 
yet perhaps in the crude diagnosis of those days they 
may not mean more than some complaint with abdominal 
enlargement. It would be a natural remark to say that 
Varuna had punished him for failing in his vow, 

Rohita would naturally have returned to see his father, 
and the hard forest life would have produced home- 
sickness, Someone met him, dissuaded him and induced 
him to go back to the forest. The first’ question that 
arises is, was this advice friendly or unfriendly? The 
advice was to go abroad and keep on moving about, as 
that was in various ways better than remaining still, 
according to the Briahmana and the Siitra, No doubt 


' The Brihmana and Sdtra say ‘returned to the village", even when 
he returned finally with Sunahdeyia to his father at Ayodhya... This 
seems a brahmanical touch. The brahmans who composed such works: 
lived away in the forests and were practically conversant only with 
villages. Would « keatriya ballad have called Ayodhya’ a grima? This 
word suggests that the author of this brahmanie version know nothing 
of towns, The Bhdgavata says ‘‘village” at first, but afterwards 
 gity *. 
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these statements must not be pressed too far, because they 
may be a late brahmanical exposition framed to fill in 
details; yet, looked at in any way, there was nothing 
friendly in the advice. To urge on a very young prince, 
who had been nurtured as an only son amid the best 
conditions in Ayodhya, indefinite years of hard wandering, 
with no suggestion of alleviation ultimately, was little 
better than mocking at his youthful feelings and natural 
expectations. On the first occasion the adviser said Indra 
would be his friend, but the story nowhere says or even 
implies that Indra! ever befriended him in any way 
during the exile. Indra never alleviated his hard lot nor 
suggested any means of deliverance, Plainly the advice 
was not friendly. 

Who, then, was this adviser? The Bhigavata says he 
was an-aged brahman, and the Vedairthadipika and the 
eommentaries on the Brihmana and Sitra say, a brahman. 
The circumstances corroborate this. He could not have 
heen an ordinary person. Only some one of acknowledged 
position, either a bralman or a ksatrrya, could have 
turned a prince away. No one of the royal house nor 
even a keatriya would have been likely to keep the boy 
away from seeing his father, for Rohita might well have 
seen him and departed again. That person could then 
only have been a brahman, as is stated. He is said to 
have been Indra in human form, but a strange brahman, 
who professed to be Indra, would hardly have made 
Rohita repress his filial longings and go back into exile. 
The brahman must have been one whom he knew, and 
whose advice he could not well have flouted. No brahman 
could have done that five yeara and kept it seeret from 
Vasistha’'s cognizance, because the king was ill, the chief 
power naturally devolved largely on Vasistha, and Rohita’s 


movements would have been a matter of great concern abt ~ 


Ayodhya. Vasistha, then, must have known that Rohita 
\ Nor if Indra means Devara) Vasistha himself, see p. 54. 
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was sent back, and have at least acquiesced in it, for 
reasons similar to those given above. 

The cireumstances point to Vasistha himself as this 
brahman, for he was then of mature age, and the gratuitous 
introduction of Indra, who had no concern with this 
matter, suggests that “Indra” here is a misunderstanding 
of Vasistha’s name Devaraj, just as it was pointed out in 
the former paper that confusion between the two names 
turned the contest between Vidvimitra and Devaraj 
(Vasistha) about Triganku into the absurd Kimayana 
fable of a great conflict between Viévamitra and Indra. 
Vasistha could easily have kept himself informed of 
Rohita's movements by the well-known use of spies and 
have met him on his return, It is not derogatory to him 
to suppose that he did that, for he would have done only 
what a god is said to have done. The fact that the atory 
brings in a god as a brahman to intervene in a matter 
that did not concern him, is an implied declaration that 
this brahman was no ordinary or strange person, but one 
of high position, just such indeed as Vasistha. Rohita 
could not well have disregarded Vasistha's own injunctions, 
and only such authority could have sent him back to the 
forest year after year, although his home-longings must 
have grown stronger as his exile was protracted. If 
Devarij did that, it was an easy piece of brahmanical 
confusion to say that Indra appeared in human form and 
did it. The introduction of Indra without cause into 
these, otherwise matter-of-fact, incidents strongly suggests 
some such misunderstanding. This conclusion does no 
injustice to Vasistha, for it merely shows that he was 
repeating towards Rohita much the same treatment as he 
had dealt to Satyavrata, namely, keeping him away from 
Ayodhya and in practical exile continuously. 

A further consideration of the circumstances suggests 
a reason for such conduct, Who was interested in keeping 
Rohita in exile? No one but those who had been 
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demanding that he should be sacrificed. If he could not 
be sacrificed, the next best course was to keep him in 
exile. The king was ill and Vasistha was in power. If 
the king died and Rohita was continuously absent to 
escape being sacrificed, the kingdom would obviously fall 
into Vasistha’s hands, and it would be difficult for Rohita 
to return and claim it with Varuna’s demand impending 
over him, Had Rohita been sacrificed, the kingdom would 
have fallen into the hands of Vasistha or his family on 
the king’s death; and so also if he eseaped but were kept 
in continuons exile, Either way the outcome would be to 
Vasistha’s advantage and no one else's, These are simple 
and obvious reflections. Vasistha therefore knew to what 
result these mancmuvres tended, and, if he did not 
actively direct them, he certainly did nothing to counteract 
them. It is an clementary maxim, that a man intends the 
results to which his actions naturally and obviously lead, 
Plainly, then, Vasistha intended that Rohita should be got 
rid of in one way or the other, and that he should recover 
the kingdom which he had lost through Satyarratas 
restoration. His position now was stronger, for Rohita’s 
predicament was worse than Satyavrata’s, because 
Satyavrata had been only banished, but Rohita’s very 
life was forfeit under a demand asserted in the name 
of a god. 

In the fourth stage Rohita went back to the forest for 
his sixth or seventh year. There he met the rishi 
Ajigarta with his wife and three sons, all starving, and 
bought the second son Sunahsepa for a hundred cattle. 
A hundred cattle seem to have been an ordinary price 
for a man, judging from other allusions, He returned 
with him to Ayodhya, and the king proposed and Varuna 


1 ‘This outcome would be even clearer if, as seems probable, there 
was no other near heir to the throne; for Satyavrata had been an only 
son, so was Rohita, and, though the story does not definitely say so, yet 
its general tenor suggests that Hariicandra also was an only aon, 
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(that is, his priest) accepted the substitution of Sunahdepa 
as the victim. Rohita would have been anxious to find 
some way of deliverance, and it would have been a very 
natural thought on meeting the wretched brahman family 
to buy one of the sons as a victim in his own stead. 
They in their starving condition might have clutched at 
relief by accepting his offer. By it one member would 
die but all the rest would escape; otherwise death faced 
them all, as they were.’ This time nothing kept Rohita 
away from his father, though the old reasons were still 
good for Indra’s trying to dissuade him. Varuna (that is, 
his priest) accepted the substitution, because sacrificially 
« brahman was better than a ksatriya. Nothing ts said 
about Vasistha here, and naturally so; for, whether he 
had been at the back of all the scheming or not, neither 
he nor anyone else could oppose the substitution without 
betraying that the aim had been, not the offer of a fitting 
sacrifice, but the life of Rohita himself, Obviously there 
was no choice for anyone but to consent. 

We have now reached a point where the foregoing 
exposition of the facts alleged may be tested. If that 
be sound, what would be the natural consequences 7 
Obviously Vasistha's interest in the performance of the 
vow had ceased. The immolation of a poor braliman 
youth could bring no benefit or advantage to him or 
anyone, and would be revolting to all the priests at the 
ceremony. The substitution had completely altered the 
whole position. A human sacrifice was no longer of any 


' This is practically the view that Manu takes when he anys, 
“ Ajigarta when famished approached to kill his eon, and did not sin 
because he was seeking relief from hunger" (x, 105)—evidently following 
the Stra story (p. 45, mote *}. In commenting thereon Medhstithi 
ineptly explains (as I uoderstand it) that Ajigurta did not ent raw flesh 
or carrion (trarydda); buat Kulldka and KRaéghavinanda refer this to 
Ajigarta’s preparing to slay his son at the sacrifice, quite forretting 
that he was no longer farmished then, since he had received a hundred 
eattle for selling his son and another hundred for binding him, The 
other commentators offer no explanation, 
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use, Still, manifestly, that could not be openly declared, 
because to avow that would betray what the real intention 
had been. The only course now possible was to proceed 
formally with the sacrifice, and yet devise some plan for 
announcing that Varuna was satisfied without the 
immolation, and for releasing Sunahsepa, Further, since 
the scheming had completely failed, it would be natural 
for Vasistha to take no prominent part in the proceedings, 
and prudent for him to propitiate the king, whose interests 
he had betrayed, covertly if not overtly, all those years. 
These conclusions arise naturally and obviously from 
the foregoing exposition, and the sequel confirms it by 
showing that such was exactly what happened. 

We come now to the sacrifice, the details of which have 
been narrated above, The Brahmana, Siitra, and Vedir- 
thadipikai call it a rijasiya, but that seems a clear 
mistake. The rijasiya marked Hariéeandra’s consecration 
as king, or samraj, more than twenty years earlier, as 
already explained. This sacrifice had nothing to do with 
his consecration, but was merely the fulfilment of an 
extraordinary vow that he made after he had reigned 
some time and no son was born to him. Accordingly, the 
Bhagavata and Brahma rightly do not call it o rijastya, 
nor do the Riméyana and Mabibhirata, The brahmanic 
books have confused the two sacrifices. 

The priests who officiated at it were Vasistha, Viévii- 
mitra, Jamadagni, and Ayasya; and it may be noted that 
Vigvimitra’s joining with those brahmans, and especially 
with Vasistha who had denied his brahmanhood, shows 
clearly that his brahmanhood was now established. 
Vasistha was naturally there as the royal priest. How 
Viévamitra came to be present is suggested by the 
Ramayana, for it says (as mentioned above) that Sunah- 
éepa appealed to his maternal uncle Visvamitra at 
Puskara for deliverance, and Visvimitra taught him two 
hymns. Viévimitra may also, quite naturally, have 
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followed him to Ayodhya if they were so related, not- 
withstanding his former discomfiture, for his brahmanhood 
was now established ; hence the question of relationship, 
which touches both him and Jamadagni, is of importance. 

The Brahmana and Siitra make Ajigarta and Sunahéepa 
Avgirasas; and also call Ajigarta Sawyarasi, said to 
mean “son of Siyavas”. The Vedarthadipika says 
nothing about these particulars, nor the Brhaddevata, 
but the Brahma apparently corroborates them about the 
latter, for it relates a fable about the punishments 
inflicted on Ajigarta for selling his son and calls his 
father Suyava!; yet it may have borrowed this name 
from them, for the fable is brahmanieal. The brahman 
vathéas in the Puranas throw no light on these points, 
because they make no mention among the Atgirasas? of 
Sitiyavas or Ajigarta, nor of course of Sunahéepa, because 
he became o Kanuéika by Visvamitra’'s adoption of him? 
All the other authorities which notice Sunahsepa's 
paternity declare, as far as I am aware, that he was a 
Bhargava. Four Puranas support that statement with 
a different genealogy, making him second son of Reika 
Aurva and younger brother of Jamadagni,* thus :-— 

Aurvasyaivam Reikasya Satyavatyiim mahi-manih 

Jamadagnis tapo-virya ij jajiie brahma-vidith varah 

madhyamas ca Sunahsepah Sunahpucebah kanisthakah. 

' Brahma (30, 2, Suyarasitmoajo: hence in this story in 4, 44, 
in Foyaosnh evtam should probably be Suyerasah stam, 

® Brahminda ii, 32, }07-111; iii, 4, 101-119; Vayu 39, 96-102; as, 
07-108; Matsya 296, Nor in the Bhirgava varivia, see p, 50, note ', 

? So Brahma 10, 64; and Harivaséa #7, 1470, 1774 explicitly. 

* Brohminda iil, 6¢, 63-4; Viyo #7, 92; Brahma JO, 53-4 ; Horivarida 
27, 1450-7. They add the following lines (immaterial mistakes ond 


Variations being omitted), in which the Brahma and Harivatiéa put the 
last line in front -— 
Vilviimitrasya putras tn Sanahdepo "bhavan munih 
Hariécandrasya yajie tu patutve niyatah sa vai 
devair dattah Sunahiepo Vidvamitriya vai punah 
devair dattah an Fai yasmnid Devaritas tato "bhavat 
Vidvimitrasya putrandih Sunabéepo 'grajah amrtah, 
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The Ramayana and Mahibhirata also say, as mentioned 
above, that Sunahtepa was Reika’s son. Reika was 
a famous Bhirgava rishi’; hence this genealogy makes 
Sunahsepa a Bhargava, and four Puranas say so explicitly 
It seems therefore that all these authorities must out- 
weigh the statement in the Brihmans and Sitra that 
Sunahéepa was an Angirasa, just as they show that the 
latter are wrong in calling the sacrifice a rijasiya. 

If the two statements about Sunahsepa’s paternity be 
put tozether (and a total mistake m so famous a story 
seems hardly eredible), it would follow that Reika and 
Ajigarta are one and the same person; and the allusions 
to them do not discredit this inference, because where 
either appears the other is absent. Thus in the Vedic 
literature Ajigarta is found in this story but Rcika not 
at all2 Reika is mentioned in the Mahabharata, and 
Ajigarta never! Similarly in the Ramayana, 1 believes 
In the Puranas Reika is often introduced, but Ajigarta 
never, as far as I am aware, except in this story of 
Sunahéepa.® Only the Brahma and Bhigavata, I believe, 
mention both, Reika (besides other allusions) as marrying 
Gadhi's daughter Satyavati’ in the genealogy of the 
Kanyakubja dynasty, and Ajigarta in this story; and 
the Brahma actually combines both versions by making 
Sunahsepa son of Reika in that genealogy and son of 
Ajigarta in this story, It seems that Ajigarta appears Te 

I Mahabharata iii, 27, 11080, 11055; xii, 49, 1721, 1726, 1731. 
Rimiyann i, 62, 16-17. Brahminda iii, 64, 37-8, Vayu 91, 66-8. 
Brahins £0, 29-30. Harivarhin 27, 1431-2. Vignu iv, 7, 3-6. Also in 
the Bhirgava verida, Brahminda iii, 7, 03-5; Vayu 63, 2; and by 
his patronymic Aurva in Matsya Ji, 1, 16, ete. 

® Brahma JO, 4: Horivompaa 27, 1470, 1774; Vigwu iv, 7, 17: andl ao 
EBhdigavata ix, J¢, 30, 32, though it gives him the patronymic Ajigarta. 

? See Macdonell & Keith, Veefic fuser. 

‘ See Sdrensen’s /ucder. 

* Retka also in Rimaéyana 1, 54, i. as Satvavati's husband. 

© Unless possibly it may occur in a list of rishis of all periods jambled 

ver, such as is sometimes introduc. 
7 See RAS. 1910, p. 35; 1914, p. 27% 
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brahmanical tales, and Reika in ksatriya traditions or 
tales that are only partially brahmanical, so that Reika 
belongs to the Epics and Puranas, while Ajigarta is 
distinctly brahmanic. Now it is a curious coincidence 
that Retkea could appear as Ajiga in Prakrit form, just as, 
inversely, the brahmanie Gafhi or Gathin =the Epic 
and Puranie Gddhi. Reika eould yield Ajiga, but not 
conversely. Is it possible that, as the conduct narrated 
of this rishi was shameful, the brahmans took the Prakrit 
name and modified it to Ajigarta,“ he who has nothing 
to swallow,” thus making it square with the condition 
attributed to him? It would be a less absurd name than 
Sunahéepa, 

Tt thus appears that of these two genealogies the 
Ajigarta version is brahmanic and the Reika version 
ksatriva. The latter (but not the former) makes Viéva- 
mitra maternal uncle of Sunahéepa, as the Ramayana says, 
because he was Satyavati's younger brother ; but otherwise 
it raises a difficulty, because Reika and his princess-wife 
Satyavati could hardly have fallen into such desperate 
distress as is related of Ajigarta, and because Jamadagni 
was of the same mature age as Vidvamitra! had married 
& princess of Ayodhya? and had sons, so that he could 
not well have been Sunahsepa's elder brother in the 
wretehed circumstances allezed—mnech less could he as 
such have appeared as one of the great priests at this 
sacrifice of his younger brother, One can hardly diseard 
this ksatriya version, however, which is better supported 
than the brahmanic version, and the following suggestion 
may be offered, which solves all the difficulties except the 
supposed patronymic Sauyavasi -—Sunahséepa was not 
Reika’s own son but a grandson, for the foregoing verses 
(p. 58) may haye condensed the genealogy, as often 
happens*; and his father Ajigarta was a younger son 

1 JRAS. 1010, p. 25, * JRAS. 1914, p. 279. 


* Thus Rama is called Relka's son (naneana), instead of grandson, in 
Mahibhérata iii, 99, 8658. 


Ww 
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of Reika and o younger brother of Jamadagni, since 
Reika had many sons.' Thus Jamadagni would be Sunah- 
éepa's unele; and Visvimitra would be his grandmothers 
brother, and might be colloquially styled his maternal 
uncle, Sunalsepa would thus be a youth as befits the 
story. If this were so, the presence of Jamadagni and 
Viévimitra at the sacrifice would be quite natural. 

Ayisya was an Angirasa* and is mentioned several 
times in the variéa of the Afgirasas* He as « leading 
Angirasa might have been invited and might naturally 
attend, if Sunaléepa was an Angirasa; but, if Sunakéepa 
was not such, no particular reason is apparent why he 
was present. : 

Ajigarta also is said to have been present, and that 
was probable, because he must have gone with Rohita to 
Ayodhya to get the hundred cattle, since Rohita could 
hardly (as the Brihmana and Sitra say) have given them 
in the forest where he had none,‘ and because he might 
naturally have been there to see the end of these incidents. 

The ceremonies were begun, but no one was willing, 
according to the Brihmana and Sitra, even to bind 
Sunahgepa to the post. Why was there that great 
reluctance even to prepare for the sacrifice, after Varuna 
had been demanding it twenty years, and for failure in 
which he had stricken the king with illness? Manifestly, 


no one wanted this sacrifice, even those who had heen 


demanding the sacrifice of Rohita. Ajigarta may have 


1 Brahminda iii, f, 06-0; Vayu 65, 95; Mahabhirata i, ¢¢, 2014 
This does not preclude some etymological connexion between Ajigarta 
wut Ateiie. 

? Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, i, p. $2. 

1 Brahminda ii, $2, 110; fil, 2, 105, 106, 110; and the corresponding 
passages in Vayu 5%, 101; 65, 100, 101, 106, where the name is more or 
less corrupted. Also Mateya f4, 4, where he is called Ajasyn. He is 
not mentioned in the Mahibhirata, vide Sérensen’s Index. 

‘ This may explain the statement that Hariteandra aliaa Ambariea 
bought Sunahéepa (p. 48), because the eattle would have been the 
king's, and he would have ratified the transaction. 
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bound Sunahsepa and prepared as if to slay him for a 
consideration, as the Brahmana and Sitra say, but their 
whole account of the proceedings seems rather to be 
& brahmanic dilatation on the congenial topic of a sacrifice. 
because the Bhigavata passes over this stage very curtly, 
and the Brahma contradicts it by saying that a celestial 
voiee declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without Sunahsepa, The Brahma’s statement 
wecords with the circumstances, for it is not probable, if 
there was a real intention at first to immolate Sunahéepa, 
that Jamadagni and Visvimitra would have joined to 
sacrifice him if he was their near kinsman; nor that 
Ayiisya would have joined, supposing Sunahéepa was an 
Atgirasa. The presence of these great rishis is thus, on 
either supposition, material corroboration of the Brahma's 
statement, that it had been decided beforehand that 
Sunabéepa would not be immolated. The Brahma’s further 
statement seems therefore true, that Visvimitra, after 
making a formal announcement. added, “ Let the munis 
and the gods preserve him”: and all agreed, 

It is manifest, then, that: the sacrifice of Sunahéepa was 
from the first purely nominal and formal. He was 
hound, he uttered one or more hymns (the Ramayana 
says Visvimitra had taught him two in anticipation ), 
some one or all of the rishis declared on behalf of Varuna 
and the gods that they were satisfied, and he was freed 
from his bonds.* This confirms the inference drawn 
above from the substitution (p. 57) that the ceremony 
would be carried out only in form. 


' There is nothing in Rigveda i, 24, 19, 13, and +, 2, 7, inconsistent, 
with this, 


nh substitute) anal Sunahdepa wn freed, itis a brahmaninal mistake, for 
there was no reason whatever why Varuna should afflict this hapless 
and innocent brahman youth, 
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The introduction of the gods is, of course, a piece of 
brahmanic elaboration; but the statement calls for 
notice, that Indra gave a golden chariot, to Sunabsepa 
according to the Brahmana, Sitra, and Vedarthadipika," or 
to Hariscandra according to the Bhagavata, The latter 
is far more probable, because a golden chariot would have 
been a strange and useless present to the poor youth, but 
ih Very appropriate gift to the king. Why should Indra 
he said to intervene and make the present? The matter 
did not eoncern him but Varuna. If, then, the more 
reasonable Bhigavata version be sccepted, it may be 
suggested that Indra here is another misunderstanding 
of Devarij. That Devarij should present a golden 
chariot to the king was quite probable, because a costly 
offering was his best means of inducing the king, to 
whose interests he had been false more than twenty years, 
to condone his conduct. As the great priest and minister 
of Ayodhya, who had held the kingdom twelve years 
during Satyavratas exile, he must have been a very 
wealthy noble, well able to make such a present. The 
Bhigavata is no doubt right, and the brahmanical books 
have probably made a mistake in this point just as in 
calling the sacrifice a rijasiya: if so, this explanation 
agrees with the third inference made in anticipation 
above (p. o7), 

The Brahmana and Sitra say the king was freed from 
his illness after Sunahéepa’s release, but the Bhagavata 
implies he was cured before the sacrifice. The ditlerence 
is not important, for intense relief and joy at the 
deliverance of his son may quite possibly have brought 
about a speedy restoration of his health before and after 
the sacrifice. 

No action is attributed to Vasistha at the sacrifice 
(apart from his status at it), though he was the royal 
priest, That was natural, if the foregoing estimate of 

' So also Brhaddevata iii, 103, adding ineptly the epithet ‘‘celestial”. 
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his conduct be sound, but hardly otherwise. He avoided 
prominence, according to the second inference suggested 
above (p. 57). The leading part is assigned to Visvimitra 
in the Brahma, and the Bhigavata adds that he bestowed 
a blessing on the king. It looks as if he had been the 
moving spirit in the happy dénouement. He would have 
brought deliverance here just as he had brought it to 
Satyavrata, 

Viivamitra adopted Sunahéepa as his son, The aceount 
of this in the Brihmanaand Sitra may be true generally,! 
but reads rather as an amplification of the statement 
made in the story and elsewhere," that the gods (that is, 
their priests) gave Sunahéepa to him; and two expressions 
indicate as much. They make Sunahéepa address Viéva- 
mitra as raja-putra and Bharata-rsabha, The latter is 
a mistake, an excellent instance of the lack of the 
historical sense among brahman authors. Bharata was 
son of Sakuntali, who was daughter of a Visvamitra, and 
it is impossible that this, the first, Vidvamitra (even if she 
were his daughter) could have been called “leader of the 
Bharatas “* before they had come into existence. The 
term may belong to a much later Viévamitra, probably 
the Visvamitra who was priest to king Sudas* (Sudiisa) 
of the North Paficila dynasty which was descended from 
Bharata® The Brahmana and Siitra have confused the 
two, thus betraying the touch of o hand not ancient. 
The other term rdja-putra, though true, is wholly in- 
appropriate in Sunahsepa’s mouth. Visvimitra was much 
older than he, had been a king, and was now an acknow- 
ledged brahman of the highest position, the chief actor 


* Vasistha's Lawbook goes further and says (xvii, 33-5) ab first the 
olliciating priests cach wanted to have Sunahdepa aw his son—very 
improbable considering hia condition. SBE. xiv, 87. : 

* Sce p, 58, note *; and Bhigarata ix, J¢, 31-2. 

" Max Miiller, Afitory of ALS... pp. 416-17, 

* Rigveda tii, 43, 9,12 Brhaddevata iv, 106; porhinpes 112 

* JRAS. 1910, pp. 23, 26, 28; 1014, pp. 234, Ges, oog, 


= 
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here. To make this poor brahman youth, who desired to 
be adopted by him, call him by the ksatriya title, merely 
“king's son", is similarly significant. 

‘The Ramayana (i, 62,4) makes Sunahéepa say in his 
appeal to Visvamitra for deliverance at Puskara, “I have 
no mother, nor father, relations or kinsmen”; implying 
apparently that he had by the saie lost his status in his 
own family. This is also implied by the question that 
was asked, whose son he was to be (since he merited every 
one's pity), for it could hardly arise unless he had lost his 
status. If so, it was necessary that he should be adopted 
into another family. As he was a brahman bought by 
a ksatriya, and lis deliverer Visviimitra was a bralinan 
of ksatriya origin, there was an appropriateness in 
Visvamitra's adopting him. Ii this opinion on the question 
was expressed, it would be natural to say that he had 
been given by the gods to Viévamitra, and for Vidvinitra 
to give him a good new name in his new family instead 
of his repulsive old name “ Dog's-tail”; hence he was 
ealled Deva-rita, “God-given,” Moreover, as he was 
4 brahman by birth, there was a certain propriety in 
Viévamitra’s giving him precedence over his own sons, 
who were ksatriyas by birth, and constituting him the 


eldest son—exalting him, not so much as a defender 


and voucher of their brahmanhood?! (for that was now 
established) as in acknowledement of his superior right 
by birth. 

This examination of the story according to ordinary 
motives and conduct shows that it is quite a possible one 
and, when read in continuation of the story of Satyavrata 
Triganku discussed in the former paper, quite a probable 
one, The earlier story is narrated in a ksatriya ballad. 
Of this story there is unfortunately no truly ksatriya 
account. It is related in versions that are of brahmanical 


' Max Miller, History af A.SwL., p. 416, 
mnas, 1017, 5. 
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complexion, patently brahmanical in: the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, Sinkhiyana Siitra and Vedarthadipiké, and less 
80 in the other versions yet brahmanical even there, 
because the Brahma has utilized it for a brahmanical 

maihitmya, the Ghigavata is late and sectarian, and the 
Ramayana has recast it and removed from it incidents 
that discredited gods and rishis. Notwithstanding this 
coloration, the two stories harmonize remarkably in 
what they say and reveal about events at Ayodhya and 
especially about Devaréj Vasistha, the most powerful 
person there then. Hence this story does appear to relate 
incidents that really happened, as tested by probability 
and consistency. Harigcandra was a well-known king, 
often alluded to, and Rohita built Rohitapura according 
to the Harivathéa (73, 756). 

The Brahmans and Sitra have probably best narrated 
the various incidents except as regards the sacrifice, In 
this matter they have indulged in fanciful amplification, 
and have erred in calling it a rajasiiya and in styling 
Visvamitra a leader of the Bharatas'; apparently also 
in assigning the gift of the chariot to Sunahsepa and in 
calling him an Avgirasa: while the Brahma and Bhiga- 
vata give a simpler and more probable account here. 
The Brahma especially shows the existence of a different 
tradition that the sacrifice was formal and nominal. It 
has indeed taken liberties in transferring important 
incidents to the Godavari; still, that was o device of 
priesteraft, common and deemed legitimate, in working 
up the mihitmyas of new tirthas: but its toning down 
the sacrifice to be formal and nominal goes counter to 
the general tendency towards progressive elaboration, and 
is remarkable in its disagreement with the authoritative 
brahmanic version in the Brahmana and Satra on a purely 
priestly matter. Its deviation therefrom could hardly 

* Quite intelligibly, as the author of this version apparently lived 
away in the country and knew nothing of city life (p. 52, note). 
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have arisen later than and in disregard of these two books, 
and was unnecessary for the purposes of its mahitmya— 
while it certainly accords better with the circumstances 
deseribed: hence it seems intelligible only on the view 
that it preserves a true and ancient tradition. All the 
versions show the probable confusion of Devarij Vasistha 
with Indra, except the Rimiyana, which has re-shaped 
the stery. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that this Vasistha’s personal name was Devarij. 
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THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY, 
B.C, 1766-1154 


By LC HOPKINS 


T must come some time and it shall come now, this 
confession of error committed and published, and by 
this writing recanted. The error concerns the date of the 
many fragments of inscribed bones exhumed in 1820 in 
the Honan provinee of North China, Contrary to the 
opinions of two Chinese authorities, Liu Tieh-yiin and 
Lo Chén-yii, and of a great French scholar, E. Chavannes, 
I had in earlier papers attributed these relies to the period 
of the Chou dynasty. I now subscribe fully to the view 
of the above-named writers in holding them to be 
survivals from the previous Shang dynasty. Moreover, 
I am a convineed convert, and ean proclaim my belief in 
the admirably candid words of the French politician, 
“Moi, je soutiens que la chose est ainsi; et ceux qui ne 
pensent pas comme moi, sont des sots, des brigands, et des 
ASSASSINS.” 

And as we are in the way of candour, let me further 
any that this confession is not a8 meritorious as it seems, 
hut is required by the nature of this paper. No light 
could be thrown on the rulers of the Shang dynasty from 
ihe inscriptions of the Honan bones unless it be assumed 
that the names with which we shall have to deal are 
those of dynastic monarchs and are used by some of their 
lineal deseendants. If hitherto I have, to use a once- 
livard, never-forgotten word, “under-exaggerated” the 
antiquity of these inscriptions, it was not only from 
a desire to be on the conservative and cautious side, but 
specially owing to the particular influence of a term which 
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we shall come to in the sequel, and which, wrongly as I 
now believe, I took to involve Chou dynasty personages. 

In pursuing this examination into the list of the Shang 

vor Yin dynasty Sovereigns, it will be convenient to do so 
largely under the guidance of Lo Chén-yti, to whose zeal 
in the cause of Chinese archmological research we are 
indebted for four volumes of photographic facsimiles of 
rubbings of the inseriptions on his own collection of bones. 
This work is entitled Yin Hei Shu Ch EH BR. 
or Reeords from the Tumulus of Yin. Each volume 
eontains two chapters or ehilan, and references to them 
will be by chapter and page thus, Lo, ch. 1, p. 40, 
A further and most important sequel has followed later. 
Admirably printed and got up in Japan, with a most 
up-to-date photograph of the author, headed “The Master 
of the Shang Relics" FR i 46 4E. Shang i Asien shéng, it 
consists of a single large volume of 105 pages, and has for 
its title Vin Heit Shu Chi Kuo Shih Me Gt a BH FF. 
A Critical Interpretation of the Records of the Tumulus 
of Yin. As this book is not divided into chapters, I refer 
to it only by its pages, e.g. Lo, p. 93. 

I shall take as our standard of reference for the list of 
sovereigons the Mistorical Memoirs of Ssit-ma Ch'ien, 
who had, as Chavannes has shown,’ the records of the 
Bamboo Books under his ecyes, and seems to have 
considered them in the main trustworthy material. We 
shall see how far these memoranda of the Royal Petitioners 
to their ancestral protectors, fragmentary and disordered 
as they now are, may serve to contirm, qualify, or 
supplement the received series of the sovereigns of the 
Shang or Yin dynasty (as it was styled from the reign of 
Pan Kéng, the 19th of his line), according to the system 
of Ssi-ma Ch’'ien and of the Bamboo Books, Tho list 
contains a roll of thirty names, os follows :— 


' See hia Mémoires Aistoriqnes de Se-ma To'ien, Introdaction, p. exeiv, 
note LL. 
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1. Ch’éng T'ang fe i, the 15. Wu Chia fR 
founder of the dynasty, 16. Tsu Ting fl JT 


otherwise called Tien I 17. Nan Kéng fy Ht 
rae 18. Yang Chia fi} 
2 Wai Ping Sh 19, P'an Kéng #3 HF 
3. Chung Jén fp = 20. Hsiao Hsin aj. 3 
4. T’ai Chia # Fi 21. Hsiao Li. % 
5. Wu Ting (JT 22. Wu Ting HJ 
6. ‘’ai Kéng -e BF 23. Tsu Kéng ML fe 
7. Hsiao Chia sj, 24. Tsu Chia al ® 
§. Yung Chi # 25, Lin Hsin BR 
9. T’ai Mou —& 26. Kéng Ting Jr 7 
10. Chung Ting ff) J 27. Wal KR Z, 
Ll. Wai Jén 4p =E 28. T’ai Ting &k JT 
12, Ho Tan Chin Wy F 29. Til 4 Zi 
18. Tsu I gl 7, 30. Chou Hsin 4¢ = 


14. Tsu Hsin pl = 


l. Ch'éng Tang wR Hj, or T'ang the Victorious as 
Chavannes styles him, nowhere appears pnder this 
posthumous title in the Bone inscriptions. But the 
Historical Memoirs state that his name was Tien I K G. 
This name is equally lacking in our relies, but I argued in 
a previous paper! that this Tien I KR G@ is a misreading 
of Ta I -& Z,, which occurs there several times, and 
showed that this was also the opinion of Lo Chén-yt. 

The Cycle of 60, now used for year periods, was 
originally applied to a sequence of days. Its range was 
determined by the fact that 60 is the least common 
multiple of 10 and 12, therefore the earliest number 
in which binomial groups, each consisting of one of the 
‘en Stems paired with one of the Twelve Branches, 
terminate together after a round of six of the same stems 
and five of the same branches. The Cycle of 60 therefore 


i "The Archives of an Oracle”: JRAS. January, 1915, pp. 58-9. 
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argues the prior existence of the two groups of stems and 
of branches. 

For some reason custom decided that the posthumous 
or temple names of Shang sovereigns (perhaps of other 
classes also) should contain that one of the Ten Stems 
which formed part of the cycle designation of his 
birthday. Thus,if he were born on a day Chia Tzu FI =, 
he would have Chia "! as the last word of his posthumous 
title. 

These remarks may serve to introduce a pertinent note 
by Lo (p. 6) upon this point. He there writes: “The 
House of Shang, in using the name of a day as a personal 
name, seems to have had recourse to some single one 
of the Ten Stems or the Twelve Branches, without the 
addition of any other word, The bronze inseriptions have 
constant instances of such expression, as A Mf jel chia, 
H 4% jet, o chia day, an 4 day, ete. The designations 
of the reigning sovereigns by the names Ta Chia Je Hp, 
Hsiao Chin yj. Al, Ta I eZ, Hsino I yj}, %, Ta Ting 
Kk TJ, Chung Ting 4 J, are probably due to additions 
by later generations for the sake of distinguishing. For 
the 30 sovereigns of the line of Shang, according to the 
list in the Mistorical Memoirs, included 6 named Chin, 
5 named I, 6 named Ting, + named Kéng, 4 named Hsin, 
2 named Jén, but only one each named Ping, Mou, and 
Chi. If no addition had been made, later historians in 
their records would have had no means of showing which 
generation and which sovereign they referred to. But 
the princely successors to the throne who inherited from 
a father, simply styled their parent Father So-and-so, 
Those who inherited from an elder brother, simply styled 
their senior Brother So-and-so, which for their con- 
temporaries was perfectly clear. Accordingly we may 
presume the expressions already particularized (in Lo's, 
pp. 4-5) above, Father So-and-so, Brother So-and-so, refer 
to sovereigns enumerated in the foregoing pages.” 
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Here will also be the place to say that whereas four 
rulers of this dynasty, viz. T’ai Chia, Tai Kéng, Tai 
Mou, and Tai ‘Ting, are given the character % (ai for the 
initial word of their names, olike in the present texts of 
the Book of History, the Historical Memours, the Mirror 
of History, and the Bamboo Books, yet there is no 
warrant for this in the contemporary inseriptions on the 
Bones, where - ta, great, is always used, and will govern 
my transliteration. 

After quoting three instances of #¢ 7, Ta I from his 
own collection, Lo comments as follaws: * The Historical 
Memoirs write F Z,. (Soin the Shih Wén FE WW’ on 
the Book of History.) The So Yin @ —E quotes Chiao 
Chou #€ JJ as explaining that ‘Tien, Heaven, is also 
a Ti, Sovereign, The people of Yin honoured ‘T'ang, and 
so styled him % Z,'. 1 tind,” continues Lo, “that J Cen 
and -—& fa are like in outline, and easy to confuse, Thus 
4 re Ta Mou [the 9th of the dynasty] ts also found in 
the oracular sentences written 7 oe T’ien Mou (ch. 4, 
p. 16)2 On the analogy of the names Ta Ting, Ta Chia, 
ete., we can tell that Je fa is right, and that Ch'iao Chon's 
explanation is‘ forced one.” 

la, Ta Ting KJ. The Historical Memours state that 
Ch'éng T’ang’s heir T’ai Ting -& J died before accession 
to the throne. ‘The Bamleo Books do not mention 
him. But I agree with Lo's view that the Fc J of the 
Bones refers to this prince, and not to the last sov ereign 
but two of the dynasty. ‘The reasons will appear Inter. 
Meantime Lo’s note here is, “ Mencitvs and the H isforical 
Memoirs both state that Ta Ting did not ascend the 
throne, and yet he is frequently mentioned in the oracular 


1 Presumably this is the relative part of the Ching Tien Shih Wen 


Pal aL i Y. See Legge's Chinese Classics, vol. iii, pt. i, Pro- 
legomenns, p. 20. 
® The actual form there is * 
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sentences. Whether this is because he was accorded the 
rites of sacrifice of a sovereign despite that he did not 
reign, or whether there is an error in the early records, 
we cannot ascertain.” 

2, Pu Ping | FR We come now upon one of our 
surprises. The Historical Memoirs and the Bamboo Books 
agree in naming as the successor of T'ang the Victorious 
a sovereign Wai Ping 4) fg. The Mirror of History, on 
the other hand, states that he died in infancy, and omits 
him from the list of rulers. Now there is no Wai Ping 
known to the Honan Bone Inscriptions, and no Pu Ping 
found in the Historical Memoirs or Bamboo Books. 
Further, we may take note that the right-hand half of 
the character 4h wai is fP pu. It seems clear, then, that 
in some way there has been a misunderstanding or s 
miswriting of an original fP pt into the compound 
character 4) wat. Could this be due, I wonder, to the 
frequent practice (on the Bones at any rate) of writing the 
two royal names side by side? Thus, in Lo, ch, 1, p. 5, 
we have Pu Ping written Pip. In this close collocation the 
two characters might suggest to editors or transcribers 
the single seal character “PP wai. That, of course, would 
leave the fg ping out of account, and the precise history 
of the confusion remains unexplained. What, however, is 
certain, is that all the examples of this sovereign’s name, 
and of the similar name Pu Jén fp <£, hitherto written 
Wai Jén 4h =E, that can be found in Lo’s collection and 
in mine, are in horizontal alignment, not in vertical. 

The brief comment made by Lo to his three examples 
of this royal name is: “Menciws and the Historical 
Memoirs both write Wai Ping 4) fj. The Preface to the 
Rook of History says, ‘Ch'ing Tang's decease was followed 
by the first year of T’ai Chia -— FI. No mention is 
made of Wai Ping or Chung Jén. But these two are 
included by the Grand Historiographer [Ssii-ma Chien], 
who selected from the Genealogies, As we now find the 
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name Pu Ping frequently oceurring in the oracular 
sentences, it is Mencius and the Great Historian (g 2) 
who are in the right.” 

3. Chung Jén $f =. Third in the list of the 
Historical Memoirs and the Bamboo Books, this personage 
is ignored by the Mirror of History. Nor do we find his 
name on the bone relics, and this absence must be noted. 

4. Ta Chia Je FA. This sovereign is found in all the 
lists, including the Bones. 

5. Wu Ting jR J. Although the three received lists 
all contain this name, it has not yet been traced in the 
“ oracular sentences”. Ihave, however, a strong Suspicion 
that I have detected this Royalty passing incognito in 
a skilful discuise, But the proof of identity is not yet 
convincing enough to justify publication. 

G. Ta Kéng # pe. Thus styled in the Historical 
Memoirs, the Mirror of History, and on the Bones, the 
name is written Hsiao Kéng J. fe, the Lesser Kéng, in 
the Bamboo Books, It seems obvious that the latter 
designation must be an error, as there was no earlier ruler 
named Kéng to justify such a term as the Lesser Kéng. 
Accordingly Lo comments, “The Historteat Memoira agree 
with the oracular sentences in writing Ta Kéng; the 
Bamboo Books are in error in writing Hsiao Kéng.” 

7. Hsiao Chia \. "A. All the lists agree- 

4. Yung Chi 3 G.. Found in the received lists, but 
not to be discovered on the Bones, However, there is on 
the latter a Chung Chi qa @, who is unknown to the 
lists. I suggest that Chung Chi is the true and Yung 
Chi the erroneous form of the name. 

9. Ta Mow Je oe. In all the lists. Lo cites one 


example, ch. 4, p. 16, where we find z. which should be 


read J tien, but may be aslip for 4 ta (see under No. 1). 
But I am bound to say that the fragment on which this 
scription occurs twice is carefully and delicately cut. 
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Daring this reign, “La dynastie Vn fut de nouveau 
florissante; les seigneurs Ini fit retour. C'est pourquoi 
(2"ai-meow) recut le titre de Tchong-tsong.”! 

This title Fe & Chung Tsung occurs once on a fragment 
in my collection, H, 363. 

10. Chung Ting 44 JT. In all the lists, where, but not 
on the Bones, it is written fh J. 

ll. Pu Jén P F. In the previous lists this sovereign, 
as in the case of Wai Ping alias Pu Ping (No, 2), is found 
written Wai Jén 4h =. But our inseriptions prove that 
Pu Jén was the authentic title, 

12. Ho Tan Chie f] PEW. In the three lists. but 
not found under such a designation on the Bone relics. 
Lo Chén-yii, however, has an ingenious suggestion to 
make. He finds in his collection a single example of 
aname Ti Chia 4 Al, to which I can add one from my 
own, H. 442, He calls attention to the fact that Tsu Chia 
ML 'f, the 24th of the line, is in the work called the Sun 
Tai Shih Piao = 4% fk He, styled Ti Chin a HW. But 
the Bone inscriptions contain, besides Ti Chia, the name 
Tsu Chia. A further point against identifying our Ti 
Chia with the name in the San Tai Shih Piao is that, 
after the words Ti Chia on the fragment cited by La, 
occur the four characters JE i H JU ch’i tai ton tung 
(apparently meaning “extending to Tsu Ting”, the 16th 
sovereign), Henee, argues Lo, Ti Chia must have preceded 
Tsu Ting. Now preceding Tsu Ting there were Ho Tan 
Chia and Wu Chia, neither of whom appears in the 
oracular sentences. Ti Chia then, he concludes, may be 
one of these two, 

It is soundly argued, and I can at present add nothing 
to Lo's reasoning. 

13. Yeu I H @. Probably the most often mentioned 
member of the Shang dynasty on the bones. All the 
lists agree, 

* See Chavannes’ Mémoires historiques, ete., vol, j, p- 191. 


— 
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14. Tsu Hein HE 22. Occurs in all the lists and on 
the Bones. 

17. Nun Kéng 7& fe. Also in all the lists and on the 
Bones. 

18. Yang Chia. Hitherto written ff} A, but according 
to Lo Chén-yii 22 AA; I suggest RE A; all having the 
sume sound yoy. 

Lo Chén-yii has very acutely identified certain pairs of 
characters on the Honan Bones, presenting, it will be 
seon, a considerable range of variation, with the name of 
this sovereign, which has previously been written [ Mf. 
The first member of the pair, as exhibited on the Bones, 


varies thus, x. v. sy rae Fi. and Lo transcribes 
them all as 2 FA. On p. 2 he writes :— 

: > and yy are 3 yang, sheep (see the explanation in 
the section on characters); 3 Ff is the — A of the 
Historical Memoirs, the characters 26 and fj} being 
anciently interchanged. In the Ku chin jén piao 
+; & A 3‘ Conspectus of persons ancient and modern " 
Division of the Han Shu or History of the Western Han 
Dynasty, we have the expression # fj fi lo yang Shik, 
on which an old commentator writes, ‘that is, #& 2% 
lo yang.’ On the Stone Stele of the eui-mnin Asiao-wer 
ee ft #: pr Commandant for the pacifying the people, 
occur the words #4 Bk 26 fa #y chil Ou-yang shang ahi, 
? the chief clerk controlling Ou-yang. Here xk = 
Ou-yang = Bk ff. Both cases are illustrations of the 
rile,” 

Since the forms * and ~ are certainly 2& yang, sheep, 
Lo has drawn the conclusion that the ampler character F, 
stands for the same word, and on p. 34, commenting on 
the numerous variants of 2& yang cited from his own 
collection, we read :— 

i 1 do not find this particular title among the Asiao wei enumorated in 
Appendix I of vol. ii of Chavannes Mémoires histories. 
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“The modifications of the character 2 yang are very 
numerous, but all are pictographic, The form aN depicts 
a sheep led by a cord. The cord is behind and not in 
front, beeause sheep walk always in front of their 
shepherd. The form an represents a side view, The 
form AR also depicts the shape with the leading-eord, seen 
in profile.” 

Here I am unable to agree with Lo Chén-yii. I do not 
believe the last form is intended for a picture of a sheep, 
and the explanation of the leading-cord suggests Mary 
and her little lamb rather than a primitive figure of an 
ordinary sheep. Further, this character is clearly a rather 
more styhzed version of the very archaic symbol x 
unknown to Lo, but appearing in my H. 566 as one of a 
series of genealogical names.’ In this the upper part does 
nob appear to be 3 yang, sheep, at all. Again, although 
among the variants of the character 3 yang cited by Lo 
are three of the supposed sheep-led-by-a-cord type, these, 
on reference, aré all found to occur only in the soVvereign’s 
name. The word for sheep, which is frequent in our 
inscriptions in connexion with sacrificial victims, is never 
thus written either in Lo's collection or my own. 

But it might be objected against me by Lo Chén-yii or 
another, “If you admit that the forms %, *F. and Fr 
are all variants of the first character of Yang Chia’s name, 
and if you further admit, as you do, that the first two of 
these are 2— yang, sheep, how can yon logieally deny 
Los deduction that the last variant is equally a form of 
yang?” My answer to that would be that the firat 
two are only abbreviations of the third and fuller forin 
that thus abbreviated they happen to represent the 
independent but homophonous character for sheep, and 


‘See “A Funeral Elegy and a Family Tree inscribed on Bone *. 
JKAS, October, 1912, Pl. U1. 
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were thus naturally enongh employed as 4 sort of short- 
hand scription of the true character Yang of Yang Chia, 
the name of the Shang sovereign. 

To sum up, I think Lo is right in the main, but 
I also think the original of the fullest form of the 
ehiaracter is neither sheep, as Lo believes, nor [i yang, os 
hitherto written, but some third character of the same 
sound, and I suggest with hesitation and the utmost 
deference to everybody all round, that it may represent 
some Standard or warlike or ceremonial weapon, possibly 
42 yang in its sense of battle-axe. 

I may add that the character is frequently found on 
the Bones os a place-name. 

19. Pan Kéng f% fe, hitherto written 4 Jie Pan Kéng. 
In all the lists and abundant on the Bones, where the 
seription of Pan is interesting, and appears to show that 
the modern form should have become AX, if the ancient 
component parts had heen strictly transcribed into their 
modern equivalents. 

During the reign of this ruler, the capital was changed 
for the sixth time, and moved once more to the south of 
the Yellow River to Po 4, the ancient residence of T'ang 
the Victorious, in what is now the Province of Honan. 
After this move the region was known as Yin ff, and the 
same name from this time was also applied to the dynasty. 
As the etymological sense of fg pan appears to be to 
change position, to shift, it seems likely that Pan Kéngs 
nome may really mean Kéng the Shifter. 

90. Hsiao Hsin iJv 3 In all the lists and on the 
Bones. 

21. Hsiao I jy Z. So, too, with this sovereign, and 
with 

29. We Ting ft J. and 

23. Tau Kéng Be, and 

24. Tsu Chia f MP. An interesting point in one of 
the examples cited by Lo is that chia, nearly always -F 
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in these inscriptions, is here found in the form |, this 
exhibiting the same variation that is seen with the 
numeral -- slik, ten, which, as I have shown in a recent 
paper,’ is almost (I now believe, quite) invariably | on the 
Bones, but developed into ++ later. 

25. Lin Hein fg 3. This personage is so called in 
the Historical Records and the Mirror of History, buat in 
the Bamboo Books his style is Feng Hsin 1 3. Neither 
designation appears on the Honan relics. 

26, Aang Tung Be J, or Kang Tsu Ying FE HOY: 
previously in all the lists, Kéng Ting fe J. 

The received name Kéng Ting should of itself have 
rendered this title suspicious in Chinese eyes. For it 
consists of two of the Ten Stems, and is thus a sort of 
nomenelative monstrosity, The Honan relies now correct 
this error and explain how it arose. 

The title in its shorter version is Kang Ting fe TF, 
and K’ang fe and Kéng ff, characters sufficiently 
differentiated in modern development, were much more 
easily confounded in very early days. Thus. on the 
bones K'ang is A, and Kéng is a Hence the mistake 
of the Han dynasty compilers, 

But the longer title on the Bones is Vang Tsu Ting, as 
to which Lo Chén-yii, on p. 104, includes the following 
acute observations :— 

“In these passages [quoted by Lo just before that now 
translated] is one that ‘joint sacrifice is offered to Tsu _ I, 
Tsu Ting, Tsu Chia, K’ang Tsu Ting, and Wu I” Since 
this contains both the names Tsu Ting and K’ane Tsu 
Ting, judging by the fact that in the series of Shang 
dynasty reigns, after Tsu Chia and before Wu I, comes 
K’ang Ting [alias Kéng Ting], we can now tell that 


*) “The Chinese Numerals and their Notational Systems” - JRA. 
October, p. 750, 
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K’ang Tsu Ting is the same as Kang Ting.” The 
arguinent seems conclusive. | 

7, Wu l 7, or WeTu TRAG all the 
lists styled Wu I, but Lo, p. 104, mentions that Wu Tsu I 
ia so styled twice in his collection. 

28. Wén Ting 3% J, or Wen Wu Ting XH KR TJ: 
This sovereign is styled Tat Ting & J in the Merrer of 
History and the H istorical Memoirs, but Wén Ting 3% TJ 
in the Bamboo Books. In the Bone inscriptions he 1s 
apparently only twice mentioned, and then in the fuller 
form Wén Wu Ting, which Lo infers is the Wén Ting of 
the Bamboo Rooks. 

This is the last of the line of Shang found mentioned m 
our fracments. 

The name Wen Wu Ting, thus identified by Lo Chén-yt, 
explains the difficulty expressed in my previous paper in 
the Journal for April, 1915, “Archives of an Oracle : 
Notes on the Text,” p. 207, where, supposing that the 
characters Wén Wu % # referred to Wén Wang and 
Wu Wang, the founders of the Chou dynasty, I wondered 
how this reference should be found “to omens from 
a sovereion of the ousted line” in a Chou dynasty 
inseription. ‘The characters wén ttt, however, were 
really part of this name Wén Wa Ting of the Shang 
dynasty. They made an excellent pitfall and I dropped in. 

29, Ti Im Z,. So named in all the lists, 

30. Chou Hein $f 36 The last and worst of his line. 
He is called Ti Hsin 4 2 in the Bamboo Books. 

It would seem, then, that the latest inseriptions in any 
of the collections cannot have been made after the reign 
‘of Ti I—by computation ne. 1111-1102, according to the 
scheme of the Bamboor Books. 

What is not easy to understand is the absence from the 
Bone legends of the titles Wa Ting (No, 5), Yung Chi 
(No. 8), Wu Chia alias K’ai Chia (No. 15), and Lin Hsin 
alias Feng Hsin (No. 25). Is it due to mere chanee, and 
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will other collections yield up any or all of them? Or is 
there some other explanation ? 

For instance, there are five names eccurring in Lo's 
collection (and some of them also in mine), three of them 
- once, two of them twice, which are not among the 
recognized sovereigns. Thus, Tau Ping A 7G, Hsiao Ting 
4. J, Tsu Mou A 8, Chung Chi oh G, and Nan Jan 
ii . Are we justified in tentatively assuming that 
Hsiao Ting may be equated with the missing Wu Ting ? 
And is Chong Chi perhaps no other than the defaulting 
Yung Chi, as [ have already sugvested ? 


Tue Pre-Dyxastic ANcCEsSToRS oF THE SHANG 


Up to the present we have been dealing with the actual 
sovereigns of the dynasty, from the founder downwards. 
But Ssii-na Ch'ien in his Historical Memoirs names othor 
ancestors, ascendants of T’ang, and we shall now examine 
various personages whose rather cryptic designations are 
recorded on the Bones, and ean with fair certainty be 
identified with Ssu-ma Ch'ien's shadowy line of ancestral 
dynasts. 

These names on the Bones have this particular interest 
that, though not contemporary with the persons whose 
designations they record, they have the authority of later 
members of the same family, and are thus first-hand 
evidence of competent and trustworthy witnesses some’ 
generations later of the existence of these ancestors; who 
must have lived under the Hsia dynasty, which ended in 
nc. 1766. 

If, under the guidance of Chavannes,! we follow the 
family of Shang backwards from T'ang, we find that 
Tang was the son of Chu Kuei E 3, who was the son of 
Chu Jén =£ =, who was the son of Pao Ping 44 7], who 
was the son of Pao 1 4 7, who was the son of Pao Ting 


* Mémoires historiques, efe., val. i, pp. 175-6, 
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42 J. ‘These names can be extracted, by violence indeed, 
but by justifiable violence, from the Bone inseriptions. 

Lo cites from his collection three binomial names, which 
he transcribes as jf J Shih Ting, qf =E Shih Jén, and 
jv 3 Shih Kuei, He gives only one example of the first, 
and I have been unable to find it, but that may be due to 
the inevitable indistinctness of some of the rubbings as 
reproduced. After quoting from the Historic cal Memours 
the genealogy just given above from Chav annes, Lo 
proceeds :-— 

“Here Jf! J Shih Ting is probably Pao Ting, and Shih 
Jén and Shih Kuei are probably = 2 Chu Jén and = 3 
Chu Kuei. These styles of Shih Ting, Shih Jén, and 
Shih Kuei are probably due to T'ang, after he had gained 
the empire, worshipping his ancestors with divine honours, 
just as the Chou sovereigns bestowe d retrospective royalty 
on theirs (4 7% Ti XK “F fe Ll wh = wt wl Ot 4c i@ 
M2 i ER)’ 

Except on one point I believe Lo is thoroughly right in 
these identifications. Doubtless the Han scholars misread, 
and in consequence wrongly transcribed, the more con- 
tracted variants of Jif shih as E. Thus, for instance, 1h 
dome of the examples cited by Lo we have [ for Wi, 
which might well seem to warrant the reading = chit, 
But when Lo, in the case of Jf J Shih Ting, switches off 
Shih and switches on Pao, for the very same combination 
of strokes, I find it impossible to accept his contention. 
Is it the least likely that these Shang dynasty inseribers 
would at one moment have used the same characters for 
Shih, and at another for so different a word as Pao? 

With due respect to Lo Chén-yii, I believe I have 
a more excellent way of solving the riddle of the ancestral 
Pao, and one I confess I am surprised to find has not 
occurred to him. 

It will be observed that there are three persons named 
Pao to be accounted for, Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping, 
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and no others. Now there are in the Bone Inscriptions 
three singular combinations, each consisting of a symbol 
closely resembling the half of a square bracket [ ], 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting, I, and Ping, 
wnd no other characters, Thus we have &] and Ay and fF. 
in which the partly bracketed characters are in modern 
form J ting, Zt, and jy ping. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that these combinations are really the Pao 
Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping of the Historical Memoirs, 

What is larder to understand is why the Han 
transcribers, if we assume that they had similar forms 
before them, should have seen in these half-bracket shapes 
an early phase of the character 4 Pao. Certainly there 
is no record of any such simple outline for that character. 
Had they transcribed these three names aos Filet igi 
and “) 7j, Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping, more 
plausibility would have been seeured. But they didnot. 
We do not know what this half-bracket character really 
represents, nor what is the sound of the word it stands 
for, nor can we judge what justification the transeribers 
had for writing $f. For the present, then, we must leave 
this name suspect but unchallenged. 


THe ANCEsror as THE OnEcr AND ANSWERER oF 
PRAYERS 

All the royal names we have discussed appear on the 
Bone relics in inscriptions recording questions put to them 
by their reigning descendants, commonly, regarding the 
date or nature of a fortheoming service of worship and 
sacrifice, It is a notable fact that the consort of the 
sovereign is frequently also specified and included in the 
prayer. 

It. is due to the acumen of Lo Chén-yii that he has 
heen able to detect the verbal formulas in Which these 
facts had been embodied, and to decipher the characters 
in which they had heen at once recorded and discuised. 
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No wonder that I shiver when I call to mind what 
seomed at the time o happy, not to say brilliant, guess as 
to one of these characters, and communicated it to my 
late friend the Rev. F. H. Chalfant. It serves to enhance 
my own appreciation of Lo's convincing solution. Let us 
examine this, 

Lo explains that the apotheosized ancestor was styled 
— & Wang Pin, “the Royal Guest.” In certain cases 
his posthumous or temple name follows that title, In 
a larger number it does not, or perhaps we should say, 
they do not, for often the ancestral line collectively appear 
to be addressed. “In the oracular sentences,” writes 
Lo on p, 105, “the object of worship is styled Wang Pin, 
the Royal Guest. The worshipper bemg a Wang or 
Royal person, he who is worshipped is therefore a Royal 
Guest, The passage in thie Annowncement concerniny 
Lo, in the Books of Chow, which runs 7 9 Be a Wk 
Wang pin sha yin hsien ko, still preserves the phraseology 
of the Yin dynasty. Previous scholars who supposed the 
words Wang Pin to mean princely guests and the Duke of 
Chou, have been in error.” 

The passage here extracted from the Annowncemen! 
concerning Lo is translated by Legge,’ “ The King's 
guests, on oceasion of the killing the victims and offering 
the sacrifice, all made their appearance,” and im a note 
Legge adds, “' the King’s guests’ denotes all the prineés 
present and assisting at the ceremonies, and specially 
those representing the previous d ynasties.” But Lo would 
render it, as he does the same words on the Bones, “ The 
King's guests, i.e. the spirits of the Royal Ancestors . 
were all present.” There cam be little doubt that the 
Honan relics have thus enabled a more correct inter- 
pretation to be given to the above passage. Not “all the 
princes present”, but all the sovereigns past and gone, are 
indicated. 7 | 

1 The Chinese Claamca, vol. ili, pl. ti, p. 462. 
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I mentioned above the disguise in which the character 
pin appears on the Bones. The Shuo Wen's analysis of 
7 pin isan alleged character = mien plus H pei,a shell, 
but it adds an ancient form in which, instead of the 
former element, we find 5¢ wan, finish. In the Honan 
inseriptions we find an upper part which, on the whole, 
seems to be S¢ wan, and a lower element (as we now 
must allow it to be), consisting of Jk chil. But what is 
so misleading is that this lower half ia often so far 
removed from the upper as to induce the reader to 
suppose it to be an independent character, so much so 
that in one example known to me the upper part is at the 
foot of a column, and the Jk is carried forward and heads 
the next column. From a comparison of many examples, 
I suspect that the archaic form is of the Suggestive 
Compound class, and does nof contain 3¢ won, finish, but 
represents a seated figure under a roof, below which is 
idded the ideographie element jk, here, as elsewhere, 
contributing the idea of motion, or arrival. 

But the Sovereign Ancestors were not always wor- 
shipped alone. With them were often associated their 
eonsorts, The formula employed in addressing or 
specifying the latter was based. firstly, on the first 
cyele-character of the birthday, preceded by the word 
WE yu, “late mother.” Thus, gf Wo pi chia would he 
“my late mother Chia”, that is, my late mother who was 
born on one of the chia days of the cycle. Couplets of 
this kind are usually found written horizontally, and 
often appenr to be a single compound character. But 
this was not all. Such couplets are themselves prefaced 
by the honorific word jg shih, illustrious, occasionally 
amplified to 4 fg yu shih, with the same sense, The 
whole formula thus means “my illustrious late mother 
Chia”. 

In accordance with his usua] practice, Lo ranges the 
different variants of this character for “ illustrious” 
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contained in his collection of bones, under its modern form, 
at the head of the examples. But the modern form he gives 
is not written p@ as we should have expected, but gg, the 
normal pronunciation of which is ié The explanation of 
this apparent anomaly or inconsistency is that ie has 
another sound, namely sAth, and that when thus pro- 
nounced, Lo believes it better represents the sense of 
“illustrious” than W@ shih does, and is in fact a variant of 
the latter character. 

With these necessary preliminary remarks, I add 
a translation of Lo’s note on the word from his p. 49 :-— 

“In the Shuo Wen the character §§ is composed of two 
a ch'ih, ruddy. Here [1e. on the Bones] it is composed 
of % ta, great, and gy (viz. two characters hace, fire) 
[Loa note), the two +e ta being contracted to one, and the 
significance of the character being quite obvious.” 

[{ should perhaps explain that in the Shao Wen the 
character # ch’ih, ruddy, is composed of J ¢a, great, and 
K hwo, fire, The relevancy of this comparison between 
#§ and the character on the Bones must be that Lo 


considers ey, the actual Bone character, to be i} in 
a simpler form; instead of being two 4+: ta and two 
He uo (@R), ib is one ZF and two KK.) Whether he is 
right in this I do not yet feel quite sure, but. the 
hypothesis lands him in two surviving and very dissimilar 
forms of the same original character, viz. and #%. Lo 
now proceeds to adduce analogous cases :-— 

“On the Stone Drums the word pén Jf, to hasten, ts 
written £%%, composed of 7 tsou, to go, tripled. On the 
Vii Caldron it is written z. where the three 7% yoo are 
reduced to one. In the oracular sentences the character 
#£ sui, broom, is sometimes written with two hands 
grasping two brooms, sometimes with one hand grasping 
one broom. These are analogous cases, The Shuo Wen 
gives ff as composed of BG pi and % ta, and as meaning 
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iat shéng, overflowing, brimming over, The commentary 
on the th I Ch'u Ch'é Ode of the Book of Odes has 
‘ #F AF. an overflowing appearance . So, too, the com- 
mentary on the fF it Chang Wu Ode twice explains 
a8 45 28 by we shéng, overflowing. The commentary on 
the fi) wy wl) Chieh Nan Shan Ode renders §F #& by 
BA BE lisien shéng, abundantly or vividly bright, 

“ The character ae 15 composed with two 4K havo, henee 
the use of the word shéng @ abundantly. If it were 
composed with §F pi, the character would contain nothing 
to contribute the sense of abounding or overflowing, 
showing that the composition with fe is a wrong 
variation from OY [ie two uk hwo, fire, according to Lo}, 
and that g™@ is an erroneous variation from #&. In the 
oracular sentences the elvment OY is sometimes modified 
to Bo or UY or PY or Wi. all being variant forms of 
KK huo, tire. In Hsii’'s work [the Shuo Wen], by a further 
modification, the character [@a shih] is composed with (J, 
these progressive changes entailing a corresponding Josy 
of its first, shape,” 

S0 much for Lo’s view of the gradual change of a sion 
ounce consisting of the character * ta, great, flanked hy 
4 ho, fire, on eneh side, into two characters, We slik and 
Ae eloh, the latter scription being presumably, at a later 
date, transferred to quite another word, Aé, though one of 
kindred sense, Lo Chén-yii now continues :-— 

* Whenever in the oracular sentences the Consort, ME pi, 
of the deceased sovereign is associated in the sicriticia! 
worship, then between their two names will always be found 
the character He shih. Onthe WuCh'én I Bronze 8 fe #&, 
in the passage if 4 nf oy Kou yit pi mon wy j 
ahih (8% is also a modification of JKK) [Lo's note], 
‘Join in worship to our late Mother Mou and to Wu [— 


illustrious,’ although the character BE shih comes: after 
both names, the sense is the same. 
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“Tn the oracular sentences the expression 4 B® yu shili 
is also used (e.g. in ch. 1, p. 12) [Lo's note; not p. 2, as 
printed], as though it were F @¢ yu jee [literally, 
‘together with Consort’], Tis sii here has the import 
of ‘consort’ 1 ak 77 & 2 it. 

“The Shuo Wen's entry under 9 s/t/t says, “The name 
of the Duke of Shao,’ but also quotes from the * Recorders 
Chapters’ [of Shih Chou, the alleged inventor of the | 
Greater Seal character], ‘The Duke of Shao was named 
A ch’ou.! The two statements are discrepant, I suspect 
that the Duke of Shao’s name may have been #@ ahih, and 
his style MA chow. With the ancients, the import of the 
name and of the style usually had a certain correspondence 
“oN 4% oF it = 4a OS, and one sense of fff chow 1s that 
of ft pi, match, mate., When the oracular sentences, m con- 
trast with ‘father’, use the term / (ic. Mf pt. as though 
to say, ‘She who matehes the father’) [Los note], the 
inference is that the import of & shi/ is also ‘consort’. 

“Tn this instance of the sole remaining survival of the 
ancient import of the word, though we cannot reach 
complete knowledge, nevertheless we can obtain a general 
notion.” 

I am not sure that I agree with all that Lo writes 
regarding the composition and meaning of the character 
now written jg shill, partly because I am not quite 
certain that I have correctly appreciated the reasoning 
of the last few sentences of the original, in which the 
distinction made by Lo between the words 9@ 4 a few 
lines above and f#f{ 1 should not be overlooked. TI there- 
fore subjoin the text of these sentences -— 

bRERWREDHFRARR HH wD) 
RRATRMLkLEAMLZHRF AMR ARS 
me 2h Wy TH It i x. : 

1 Bl WS Be RR yu yin Shik Prien Shao Kung ming 
Ch'ou, but the Shou. Wen's sectual text doos not hero insert the two 
characters 44 2. 





IV 
ON SOME RIVER NAMES IN THE RGVEDA 


Br 5m AUREL STEIN, &.C.LE. 


TMNNVHE historical interest presented by Hymn x. 75 of the 

Reveda, the famous Neadistuti or “Song of the 
Rivers”, has been recognized ever since the critical study 
of Vedic literature began. The numerous ancient river- 
names of North-Western Indian therein mentioned furnish 
an indication more definite than can be found elsewhere 
of the area once occupied by, or familiar to, the Indo- 
Aryan people, to whom we owe the oldest literary remains 
of India as contained in the Vedie Sathhitas, 

In the present note, which regard for manifold urvent 
tusks resulting from my third journey of exploration in 
Central Asia obliges me to keep short, I do not intend to 
diseuss the entire list of those river names nor its quasi- 
historical import, but merely to put on record a few 
observations which occurred to me long ago while my 
work still lay in the Panjab. They concern the river 
names recorded in a verse of the Hymn, which reads 
thus :— 


ca 8 aia aye eres Gof STH erat VEOeT | 
afamar Hage framaratatea yyet Fara 





No question of text or interpretation affeets the general 
meaning of the verse, which may be rendered as follows :— 

“ Attend to this my song of praise, O Ganga, Yamuni, 
Sarasvati, Sutudri, Parusni; together with Asikni, O 
Marudvrdha, and with Vitasta, O Arjikiya, listen with 
Susomi.” 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
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and also of the Vitasté is subject to no doubt. They 
correspond to the present Ganges, Jumna, Sarsuti, Sntlej, 
and Jehlam (the ancient Hydaspes, still called Vyath in 
Kasmiri). ‘The order in which the first four are mentioned 
exactly agrees with their geographical sequence from east 
to west. Hence Professor Roth, who was the first to 
discuss the passage critically in his epoch-making treatise 
Zur (Geschichte wid Literatur des Weda (1846), pp. 156 sqq., 
was justified in looking for the three rivers Parusnt, 
Marwderdha, and Asikni, which figure in the list between 
them and the Vitasta, among those of the ‘ Five Rivers’ 
of the Panjib that intervene between the Sutudri- 
Sutlej in the east and the Vitasta:Jehlam in the west. 
Guided by this sure indication, he succeeded in correctly 
identifying the Asifni with the Chenab or Candrabhiga, 
whose classical name Alesines is undoubtedly derived 
from the Vedic form by a kind of “ popular etymology ” 
attested in a gloss of Hesychios (ii. p, 1150, ed. Alberti: 
Savdapadayos [the exact Greek rendering of Candrabhiiga | 
tora AheEdvdpav wotawos wetwvopdady wal exAn@y Aneciins). 

No such detinite evidence is available regarding the 
Parusat, in which Roth, following Yiska's Nirukéa, 
ix. 26, was prepared to reeognize the [ravati, the present, 
Rawi. But until « survival of the name Parusni can in 
some way be traced, this identification, though probable, 
cannot be considered as certain. The main argument in 
its favour is that the Beas, the only other Panjab river of 
any importance between the Sutlej and the Chenab, is 
repeatedly mentioned in other Hymns of the Reveda 
under its proper ancient designation of V Lynd, 

As regards the Murudvrdha, which figures in the list 
batween the Asikni : Akesines and the Vitasta : Hydaspes, 
and is nowhere else mentioned in Vedic literature, Roth 
had to content himself with the conjectural suggestion 
that by it may be meant the united course of the Akesines 
and the Hydaspes. For a record of other conjectures 
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equally unsupported by philological or geographical 
evidence Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 12, and Macdonell- 
Keith, Vecdie Index, ii, p. 135, may be consulted. It 1s 
unnecessary to disenss them in detail; for a reference to 
the map will show us a solution which seems to impose 
itself both by regard for geographical position and by 
the obvious explanation it furnishes for a local name 
surviving to the present day. 

If we pay attention to the position oceupied by the 
name Merudvrdhd in the list, and bear in mind the fact 
that the narrow Doaib between the Chenib and the 
Jehlam leaves no room for any stream to descend in- 
dependently to the Indus, it 1s obvious that we have to 
look for the Marudvrdhd either among the western main 
tributaries of the Chenib or else among those which join 
the Jehlam from the east. Now, among all the affluents 
in question there is none comparable in importance and 
volume to the glacier-fed river which joins the right bank 
of the Chenib or Candrabhiga, as it is still known in the 
mountains, in the alpine territory of Kishtwir, and which 
in the Survey of Indin maps is shown as the “ Maroo- 
wardwan River”. In its course of about one hundred 
miles it gathers, as can clearly be seen in sheets 28, 45, 
46 of the ‘Atlas of India’, the grentest part of the 
drainage from the almost continuous chain of glacier-girt 
peaks which stretches from the big snowy massif of 
Amarnath (17,900 feet above the sea), in the extreme 
north-east of Kashmir proper, to the head-waters of the 
Bhutna River, culminating in the ice-clad Nun-kun Peaks, 
well over 23,000 feet high, Narrow and deep-cnt in its 
lowest portion, the valley of Marniwerdican opens out 
above the point (cire. 75° 46° long., 35° 40° Int.) where 
its two main branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for 
cultivation at an elevation of between 6,000 and 
9,000 feet. On the west this portion of the valley 
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immediately adjoins the watershed towards the eastern 
part of the great Kashmir valley watered by the Jehlam 
or Vyath (Vitasta). 

It does not require elaborate philological argument to 
prove that in the name Marwwdirdwan, which according 
to the information received by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley and its river, we have the direct phonetic 
derivative of a form closely linked with the Vedie 
Morudvrdha. Among all my Kashmir tours I never 
managed to visit the valley in person—a fact which the 
absence of any reference to it in Kalhana’s Riajatarahgine 
may help to excuse. But I have reason to believe that 
the form of the name recorded by the Survey of India 
during its Kashmir operations in the late fifties of the 
last century is a substantially correct rendering of the 
name as used by the neighbouring hill population, 

Leaving aside the ending -wan to be accounted for 
presently as a determinant derived from Skt, vane 
“forest ", we clearly have the correct phonetic derivative 
of Maru, the first part of the compound, in Maru-. In 
-ward it is equally easy to recognize the derivative of 
& Veddhi form "vdrdha in which dh has become dis- 
aspirated in agreement with a phonetic rule of Kasmiri 
(ef. Sir George Grierson’s Phonology of the Modern Dndo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, ZDMG., | p. 9%. 

The use of this Vrddhi form may possibly be connected 
with the fact that the second half of the compound, in 
the form Wdrdwan, is applied independently to the chief 
eroup of hamlets in the western or main branch of the 
Maruwairdwan valley, while Maru, the first half. is used 
in & corresponding fashion for the inhabited lower portion 
of the eastern branch of the valley drained by the 
Fariabadi tributary. I owe the confirmation of the 
record presented by the “Atlas of India’ to the kindness 
of that veteran geographer and scientist Colonel H. H, 
Godwin - Austen, F.n.s, who conducted the survey 
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operations tm this part of Kashmir territory more than 
half « century ago, and who still accurately remembers 
all the essential features of their topography. 

To this splitting-up of the local name Maru-wardvan 
we have an exact parallel in the use of the names Candra 
and Bhiga for the two main branches of the Candrabhiga 
at its head-waters, as attested by the Survey of India 
maps. In the same way, far away in the south, the two 
iain feeders of the Tungabhadra River each bear one- 
half of the name, being known respectively as the Tunga 
and the Bhadra. I cannot spare time to trace further 
this eurious bifurcation of river-names, prompted by 
a kind of “ popular etymology”. But I have little doubt 
that it is widely spread and could be illustrated outside 
India. 

It is equally easy to aceount for the addition of the 
determinant -wan, Skt. vance, at the end of the eompound. 
The name Maru-wirdwan applies primarily to the valley, 
and it seems quite appropriate that the latter should be 
desig¢nated os the “forest of the Marudvrdha", seeing 
that its lower and middle portions have their sides clothed 
with dense forests of deodars and firs duly marked in the 
Survey map. Skt. vane always takes in Kasmiri the 
form wan (see Grierson, Phonology, ete, ADMG., |. p. 12; 
also my notes on modern Kasmiri forms of local names 
containing Skt. vana, vanika, in Rajat. viii. 1458, 1875- 
77), and this we find duly in Modoeidwan, the Kaéniri 
form of the name Morwwardwan as heard by me in 
Kashmir and probably used by the Kasmiri-speaking 
population of the valley. Ks. Mad‘edd- represents the 
correct phonetic derivative from a Skt. *Marudvdrchie 
through intermediary forms “Merduwirdha> *Maddu- 
wdddha, since Skt. vd > Pkt. dd becomes d in Ké and 
Skt.rdh> Pkt. dah similarly results in K4. d (ef. Grierson, 
Phonology, loc. cit. §§ 53, 86,87). Attention must also 
be paid, as Sir George Grierson points out to me, to the 
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undoubted fact that there is continual interchange between 
dentals and cerebrals in Kasmiri. 

Before leaving the riverine system of the Chenab I may 
here conveniently call attention to another tributary, the 
name of which, perhaps, also claims an ancient ancestry. 
I mean the Ana River, which receives the southern 
drainage of the Pir Pantsil range between the Ripri and 
Gulibgarh passes and joins the Chenab above Riassi just 
where it makes its final southward bend to reach the 
Panjab plain. The mere fact that the bed of the Ans 
River forms a straight continuation northward of the 
line followed by the Chenab after the bend just mentioned 
suffices to attest the relative importance of this tributary, 
Is it possible that we have m its name a lingering trace 
of the ancient designation Asifni once applied to the 
whole river where it emerges from the mountains ? 

Phonetically the suggested derivation would present no 
difficulty. Under the influence of the stress accent thrown 
on the first syllable (see Grierson, Phonology, ZDMG., 
xlix. pp. 395 sq.) Asikni would be liable to assume the 
Apabhraméa form *Asni. This again, through phonetic 
changes well-attested in the development of modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars, might become * Angi. and finally, with 
the nasalized long vowel often resulting from the simpli- 
fication of a double consonant, take the form Ae, which 
1 assume to be the true pronunciation of the name recorded 
as Ans in the Survey maps (ef. Grierson, ZDMG,, |. p. 22; 
thus, eg. Skt. nidra > Pkt. nlodd becomes nid in Hindi). 

Of the river names mentioned in our verse there still 
remain two for discussion. The last of them is Susemd, 
found likewise in a few other Reveda passages, and for 
this Vivien de Saint-Martin has long ago indicated what 
appears to me the right identification. He took it to He 
the present Solan River (also spelt Suwan), zhich flows 
from the outer Hazira Hills through the ‘Rawalpindi 


District and reaches the Indus north of the Balt Range 


\ 
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(ef. V. de Saint-Martin, Etude sur la géographie, ete., du 
nord-oueat de UInde, 1860, p. 35). The Greek form of 
the name, Savoy or Séapuos, as recorded by Megasthenes 
(see Arrian, Indika, iv. 12; Schweinbeck, Megaathenes, 
31), proves the antiquity of the change of medial Skt. + 
into i, so common in the vernaculars of the north-west 
of India. For the reduction of the 6 into @ in the second 
syllable of the name, Grierson, Phonology, ZDMG., xlx. 
p. 409, may be compared. Possibly the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name is Soldin, which would represent 
a closer approximation to the original. 

With the Susom&i:Sohin we have reached the extreme 
west of the Paficanada or Panjab proper. If we are right 
in assuming for the remaining Arjiktya@ the same exact 
geographical sequence from east to west observed in the 
preceding river-names, we must clearly look for it between 
the Vitasté in the east and the Susoma in the west. 

There is no river or even stream of any importance 
crossing the much-broken plateaus and low hill chains 
_ of the Salt Range which fill the area between those two 
rivers. Hence we are led to look for the Arjikiya among 
the chief tributaries which the Vitasta receives on its 
right bank before it emerges from the mountains above 
the town of Jehlam. Of these there are two of con- 
siderable size. One is the Kishangangi, the Krsni of 
the Rajatarangint, which drains the Sigh snowy ranges 
north of Kashmir and at the confluence rear Muzaffarabad 
rivals the Vitasté in volume. The other is the Kunhar 
River, Albérini’s Kuéndéri, which gathers the mourtain 
streams of the big Kaghin Valley in the north and joins 
the Vitast’ some five miles below Muzaffarabad. Both 
Kishanganga and Kunhar would be important enough to 
figure in our Vedic “Catalogue of Rivers”; but I am 
quite unable to trace in the case of either any designation 
ancient or modern that might be connected with the name 
Arjikiyd. 


jnas. 117. 
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None of the Rgveda passages which mention the 
Arjikiy® again or give the obviously related ethnic 
designation of Arjikas and Arjikiyas (cf. Macdonell-Keith, 
Vedie Index, i. pp. 62 sqq.) help us to a definite location. 
Professor Hillebrandt, when discussing these names in his 
Vedlische Mythologie, i. pp. 126 sqq., thought that he could 
locate them near Kashmir, owing to the connection he 
assumed between Arjika and the chief “Apeaxns, whom 
Arrian mentions as the brother of ‘ASiwapys, chief of the 
Abhisiras, i.e. the tribes occupying the outer hills south 
of Kashmir between the Chenib and the Jehlam. But 
this supposed connection fails us, since I have shown 
elsewhere that by Apodxns is meant the chief of Urada 
or Hazara, the name of whose territory figures as Apoa 
or Ovupca in Ptolemy's Geography (ef. my note on 
Rajat, v. 217). 

I may conelude this note with a brief general observa- 
tion, The analysis of the river names given in. our 
Reveda verse has proved that, leaving aside the still 
uncertain Arjikiya, they follow each other in strict order 
from east to west. The exact geographical knowledge 
thus indicated, ranging over a great extent of country, 
might at first sight cause surprise, since it seems impossible 
to suppose that the composer of the Nadistuli could have 
had before him a tepographical record in the shape of 
either text or map. Yet the difficulty is easily removed 
in the light of actual travel experience. During my 
(Gaiteal kaian explorations I have again and again come 
into contact with men, whether Turkis of the Tarim 
Basin engared in eng journeys as traders and caravan 
inen, or nomadic Mongols, who, wholly illiterate and 
unable to keep any bit mental records, could yet without 
any apparent effort give a brief but reasonably accurate 
account of the successi¥& stages, with posses, streams, and 
other important natural Beatures, which they had passe 
journeys extending over [imp 
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It is probable that in India also, in spite of all modern 
changes, similar geographical knowledge of a wholly 
empiric kind might still be gathered from pilgrims, 
traders, and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. 
It is safe to assume the same facility of obtaining 
exact information in ancient times: so that the only 
difficulty which the composer of the Hymn is likely to 
have experienced, when recording the river names, was 
how to fit their sequence with his metre. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KASSITES 
By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


N the monograph by Professor Sayce and myself, Tie 
Tublet from Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute af 
Archology (1 believe the document is now in the Louvre), 
which forms vol. xi of the Asiatic Society Monographs 
(see pp. 15-19), I disenssed the possibility of Kassite 
being a language more or less akin to Hittite. In dealing 
with this question, I made use of the well-known tablet 
discovered by the Inte Hormuzd Rassam in 1882, anil 
published in transcription by Professor Fried. Delitzsch 
in his Die Sprache der Kossder (Leipzig, 1884), To all 
appearance this important inscription has never been 
printed in the original character, and as its appearance 
is held to be desirable, I now place before the British 
public the copy which I made in 1582 or L883, 

The British Museum being at present closed owing to 
the War, I have not had an opportunity of revising the 
text, but as it agrees in the main with Delitzsch’s 
transcription and the notes thereon, it cannot be very 
far from correct. No attempt has been made to keep 
the proportions of the original, but my copies would have 
been better if they had been drawn somewhat broader. 
'The obverse, which is broken at the beginning, origimally 
hud 27 lines, as the summation (45) in the remains of the 
only colophon-line preserved shows (48 and 1 colophon- 
line = 49 total lines on the reverse, 225 22 from 49 = 27). 
The colophon originally consisted of at least two lines, 
but the fracture which has deprived us of lines 1 and 2 of 
the obverse has destroyed almost all the colophon except 
the numeral. 
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1. 

. = , 
a. fi ~ al been 
4. i - als 
5, fa-ri-in - na 
6, ub-ri-ia ae 
7. ba - ut - bat 
3. mu. rat. - tad 
0. gi dir 
10. ha - la 
ll. kn - mol - Ia 
id fu gu ply 
IS. iu - oa - mo - na 
14. dur 
Ib, fa = gor - 
16, mi - ri - mi - ir 
Ij ba - ah - bu 
1k da - ka eli 
10, da - gil yi 
mt = le +; le 
S1.n-- in bi = na 
22 mi-- ri - in - al 
23. tu - ra - uh - na 
Myo - an - a 
3, mu La 
2, 1mm - li 
v7, me - li 


OnvEnse 
NM gin 
Ne Samad 
Ne Sarand 


le Addu, Rammdinu 


.! | 88 Addu, Ramminu 


0 En-urta 

1M By-arta 

Ite (iy . Ln 

oe. a 

lt Neral 

it Nergal "" Nusku 


ha Nergal 
Ho Su-mali-ia 


i - tio 
ka -ka - ho 
man: 
AA + 


Bt Th 


or = 81 - tum 
aa - 2 - TU 
sar = TW 
ear - Ty 

n- wi - [lu] 
- [do] 


ar 


' Or Aulakha, 


Li 


the Moou-gud, 


the Sun-gorl. 

the Sun-geal, 

the Wind-gad. 

the Wind-god. 

the War-pod. 

the War-gud. 

goddess (ruin. 

the god Ea, 

the Plague-god, 
the Light-god. 

the Plague-god_ 

the god Samaliya, 

the goddess Beltis. 

ater. 

heaven, 

heaven, 


earth. 
wind, 
king. 
king. 
Bervant. 
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vet GHELT Ten coe 
ae neti rae gan ieee 


ae 
et om 





$2-q-1d,— . Obv. 





(tk Piven by Ea xbnkiurt 


‘9 > x | & 
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28. ku - uk Ln. 
. ad lu - Io 
a), io - ss pa 
$1. ma ar > hu 
#2. ha ma - ru 
oho. BE ri prt 
iH. yo Eu 
oon, SLA rak 
abt, air 
ai. @ - me 
abe. WML : ni 
a0. ke = daa man 


40. an - on - rk - tl 
41. nim « gi - ro = ah 


0 = m= tb 
dc. fond mar 
44. 51 ier mas 
‘in - fh - bu 
46, fim - ili 
Shee ej. eS 

S6mi we. F 


49. Arha's samnet 
48 (lines) . . 


| 


REVERSE 
iti —H du = + 


pap. pu -o 
ni- f+ iy 


qaq + qa - du 


Be-68- pu 


fe. 6 - pn 


|) n= a= fun 


rm - al. ay 
qa- 05 - by 
+50. a 

sil + lym 

tu + keol - tom 
Hae = Ae = 
©-te- rum 
6+ te - rom 
ko - #4 - sq 
li- do - no 

to -ul-lo-o 
noe - da. nu 
ki-dli. no 
kit-- ty 


t b | a ] An 
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voung slave, 
Bpuirit. 

hen, 

foot. 

foot.. 

country. 

Wise one. 

bow, 

te come forth, grow. 
protection, 

help, 
redemption, 

to hold, protect. 
ti, 


offspring, 
to hang up. 
te give. 
ordinance, 
jastice, 


05 
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- Rev. 


$2-q-18,— 












2 
Prreracee resi isads 
ek oe Te ha 






be Yt : 





ape gk 






‘S 
" 
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Though many vocabularies from the ruin-mounds of 
Babylonia and Assyria exist, none of them, it may safely 
be suid, are exactly like this. The object of the others 
was the explanation of the Sumerian language, whieh 
had been bound up for thousands of years with the 
Semitic tongue of Babylonia, and had, therefore, become 
u necessity to enable the thousands of religious and 
historical inseriptions to be interpreted. The object of 
the present list, however, was simply to supply such 
information as would enable the names of the Kassite 
dynasty, which ruled over Babylonia from about 1570- 
1075 B.c., to be understood, at least in part. The number 
of the Kassite rulers between those two dates, however, 
was rather large, and it is clear that all the names 
contained therein were not dealt with, even though we 
subtract from the thirty-six kings constituting the 
dynasty those who bore Semitic names. Itseems probable, 
therefore, that the compiler confined himself to the few 
names contained in the list which gives the names of the 
kings of Babylonia with their Semitic renderings, supple- 
mented by a few others, This text, which is printed in 
the fifth volume of the Cuneiform I necriptions of W, Asia, 
pl. 44, is as follows :— 


Con. I 
Say: He-uregal-ea Ri-i-bi-ai-i Be my shepherd, 
24. Sim-mad-fi-pat Li-dan-tia Marduk Child of Merodach, 
25. U-lam-bur-ya-ad Li-dan-bél-mitati Child of the Lord’ of 
the lands, 
23. Na-zi-murn-tad Sil-foa Fo-orta Protection of Rindsta. 
sie MMe-li-di-pak Awil-la Muardik Man of Merodach. 


» Bor-na-bur-ya-ad Ki-din-bél-matati Ordinance of the Lord 


P| 

| of the lands, 
20. Ka-das-man-d. En-lil Tukal-ti-fu By.) My trust is Enlil. 
ott. 


Con. IV 
. Ulam-bar-be Li-dan-ta Enlil Child of Enlil, 
34. Me-li-ha-li A-wiltto Gio-la Alan of Gala. 
45. Me-li-du-mu Awil-la Su-qa-mu-na Man of Sugamuna,! 


* According to the Kassite vocabulary, this is a compound name, 
possibly to be decomposed as Suga (Sugab) and Muna, It is explained 
as equivalent to the Babylonian Nergal and Nusku, p. 102, 13, 
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th. Me-li-d. Si-bar-ru Awil-le Si-i-ma-li-is Man of Simalis. 


37. Mo-li - sab Awil-[0o Samad] Man of the Sun-god. 
38, Nim-gi-ra-bi E-te-ro Protect. 
$0. Nim-gi-ra-bi-saly E-te-ru-("uSamaa] Protect, (0) Sunsgod. 


40, Nim-gi-ra-bi-bar-in-ad E-te-[ro-bel-matati] Protect, (0) Lord of 
the lanels, 
41, Ka-dai-man-bur-ia-a& Tukol[-ti-bél-mitati] My trust is the Lord 
. of the lands. 
42. Kadai-man - sah Tukul[-ti-tisSamaji My trust is the Sun- 


god. 
43. Na - zi - a - pok [Sil - Us)Marduk Protection of Mero- 
clincls,. 
44. Na-zi-bur-ya-ad [Stl - bel -jminiti Protection of the Loni 
of the lands. 


Here comes a division-line, followed by a line of 
cuneiform script ending with the word qabd, “he” or 
“they speak”. I conjecture that the line read somewhat 
as follows: Annuuli Zorrdni fe Katt gqabi, “ These 
are the kings who are called Kassite.” It is also probable 
that column iv, which begins on the reverse, beneath the 
point on the obverse where column i ends, was intended 
to continue it, just as column iii—the right-hand column 
of the reverse—always continues column ii, the right- 
hand column of the obverse. Nevertheless, the colophon 
was evidently at the end of the left-hand column of the 
reverse—the fourth column of the tablet. 

The text which I published in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology for May, 1854, has, in 
chronological order, the following additional names :— 

Gandad (or Gaddis), 16 yours. 


Agum-si, his son, 2° a. 
Radtilyaai, 22 yours. 
Dadi (or Thodi), his son, 8 years. 
Adu-tne(T)-tnb Priv) odes 


Ur 2i--mas 


Further Kassite names occur in the following list of 
rulers given in part according to Hilprecht in Old 
Babylonian Inseriptions chiefly from Niffer, Philadelphia, 
1893, p. 37, with corrections made by myself several 
years ago at the request of Professor Lehmann-Haupt, 
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and confirming at least one very acute conjecture which 


he had made -— 


13. Adda-muladgir (Sem, ) 1442-1422 (abt. 20 years}, 
14. Kadad-man-Sin! 1422-1408 (abt. 15 years), 
16, Kuodur-Turgu 408-1393 (abt. 15 years), 


16. Sagarakti-buriad, his son 


1393-1373 (abt. 20 years), 
17. Kuri-galzo I, son of Kadaiman-harbe 


1373-1548 (abt. 25 years). 


Is, Kora-indud 1348-1543 (abt. § yeara), 
MM. Burna-buria’,* son of Kuri-galzu I 1HG-1318 (mbt. 45 years), 
20. Kara-hardas, son of Kara-indad 1318-1305 (abt. 10 years), 


21.. Nazi-bugaé? (uaurper) 
Kuri-galzu Il, son of Burna-burias 


1H0S-1007 (abt. | year). 


22. 1307-1284 (nearly 23 years), 
=3, Nazi-Maruttal,4 his son [24-1258 (26 years), 
24. Radad-man-Turgu,* his son 1258-1241 (17 years), 


Kadas-man-luriad," his san I41-1239 ( 2 years), 


« Kodur-. . .-ti 1200-1233 ( 6 years). 
ry. Sagarak-ti-Suriad 1233-124) (13 years), 
28. Kadtilyadu, his eon 1220-1211 ( 9 years), 
2, Bél-sum-iddina I (Semitic) 1211-1200 (1) years), 
#0. KRadai-mon-horbe * 1200-1208 (14 years), 


Addu-am-iddina (Semitic) 


1208-1202 ( 6 years), 


$2, Adda-tum-ngur (Semitic) 12F2-1172 (30 years). 
$3. Meli-Sipak,® his-son 1172-1157 (16 years), 
H. Marduk-ibla-iddina (Semitic), hisson 1157-] l44 (13 vears}. 
#5. Zagaga-lum-iddina (Semitic) HM44-1143( 1 year), 

30. Bél-sum-iddina Il (Semitic), 143-1140 ( 3 years). 


The very gradual Babylonianizing of these Kassite 
rulera will be noticed. This was doubtless due to the 
gradual loss of the “land of Kags” by the dynasty here 
given. Bél-Sum-iddina (his name may also be read 
Bél-nadin-sumi) seems to have been attacked by an 
Elamite king bearing the Kassite name of Ridin-Hutrudas. 
The Kassites, therefore. finding that they were becoming 
4s it were vassals of Babylonia. had, at an early date. 
placed another ruler on the throne, and that ruler had 
apparently become king of Elam also. In connexion 

‘No. 14, “my trust is the Moon-god," 
No. 19, * ordinate of tho Lord of the world,” Le. Hatlad. 
No. 21," protection ts Bugné," 
No. 23, “protection is En-urta." 
No. 24, “my trust is Turgu.” 
No. 25, “my trust is the Lord of the lands,” ie. Hadad. 
No. 30, “my trust is Enlil." 
" No. 33, “ man of Merodach,™ 


a 2 ee ee 
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with this, it is to be noted that Kudur-.. -ti has « name 
of which the first part may be Elamuite. 

To the above names must be added those of the 
inscription of a king named Agu™, or Agu-kak-rime, who 
is apparently deseribed by the (?Kassite) words ursi 
pares. He was “of the pure seed of the god 
Sugamunu”,! and describes himeelf, also, as descendant 
of Abi-gu-..... Notwithstanding the reluctance of 
the Germans to take up my reading of May, 18384, T am 
inclined to think that I was then right in reading u-mas 
as quru-mos, and in this case we ought to read the name 
of the sixth ruler of the dynasty as Urzi-gurumas, the 
seventh being Agu™ or Agu-kak-rime. 

How long Agu™ reigned we do not know, but his 
eight-column inscription, preserved to us owing to the 
orders of the Assyrian king ASSur-bani-fpli, “the great 
and noble Asnapper,” shows that he was an energetic 
ruler, and possibly a great conqueror. He calls himself 
king of the Kassitea and the Akkadians (Semitic Baby- 
lonians), king of the wide land of Babylon (possibly 
meaning the vast extent of territory covered by that 
city and the province belonging thereto), colonizer of 
Aénunnak, “a wide-spread people,” king of the padan 
(plain) and the alman, king of Gutiu™ (Media), mis? 
saklati, “a foolish people,” according to German Assyrio- 
logists. Finally, he was the king ruling over the four 
regions, and the favourite of the great gods. The in- 
scription giving these details refers to the restoration of 
the temple of Belus at Babylon effected by Agu™, or 
executed by his orders. 

Comparatively few Kassite names are found in the 
Kassite letters published by Radau (Letters to Aassule 
Kings from the Temple-Archives of Nuppur, Philadelphia, 
1908), but there may be some which have assumed a 


1 Elsewhere Suqaniitne or Snganunn—see pp. 12 (1 1s of transcription), 
106 (1. Band pote), 110, and 114. 
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Semitic form, and are therefore unrecognizable. 
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Among 


the more certain are the following :— 


Hai “Tar, 


Hu[dibtijl, father of Abb(utt anita (Mitannian). 


Meli-Sipak, “man of Merodach.” 


M eli Suqamu nn, **man of Suqamuna.” 
Nazi-Enlil, “* protection is Enlil.” 
Nimgi-Sar-ili, ** Nimgi is king of the gods.” 


Sirisas or Siridas, 


Tidu, in Mir (or Miarnt)-tadu, “ child of Tidu.™ 
Udaiad, in Mir- dated, *‘son of Udadad," A 
Taub-Sipak, “ nrotect (1), (0) Merodach,” in Mar-lnbSipak. 


Ve following Kassite names are given by Professor 
. T. Clay in the fifteenth volume of the Babylonian 
Bepaiton of the University of Pennaylrania, under the 
title Documents from the Temple-Archives of Nippwr, 
dated in the reign of Kassite Kings :— | 
Simdi-Sipak, * give, (0) Merodach," 


Simdi '-Sugah, 


uf give, (O) Sugah," 


Simdi-Suqamuna, “ give, (0) Suqamuna,” 
Sindi *-Buriad, ‘give, (0) Lord of the lands.” 
Sindi*-Ubriad, * give, (0) Wind- “px.” 


Tunamia, 


NAMES WIth A BanyLOXIAy ELEWENT 


(a) Aaasite noun or verb and Baly- 
fonian diene wnms 
Burra-Gu-silim, “Ordinance of 
Gu-silim.” 
Burra - [itar, 
litar.” 
Burra-Tatar-Agade, ** Ordinance 
of Iétar of Agade ” (Akkad). 
Burra- Ramminu, “ Ordinance 
of Hadad" (= Burrm-buriad), 
Meni - Enlil, better, perhaps, 


“Ordinance: of 


Meli-Enlil, ** Enlil’s main” (= Melj- 


Harbe}. 
Nazi-Bél, “‘ Bel is protection." 
Sindi-Bél, “Give, (0) Bal," 


(b) Folgioman soun or cer ond 
Acante diriar MeL 
Eriba - Suqamuna, * Augment, 
(Oy) Suqama rim, 


Izkur-Saqamnna, * Suqamuna 
has recorded." 

Kidin - - Suqamuna, “Ordinance 
of Suqainuna” (= Burm -Suqa- 
Iii), 

_ Nir-Soqamune, “Light of 
Suamucnns,”” 

Siriéti Suqamuna, ' Suqamuna’s 
root,” 

Suqamunn + Grid, “ Suqamuria 
planteth,” 


' Also given as Sindi. 
* Also given as Sines, 
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NaMES Witt 4 KNowsN aXp Uskxows ELewent 


Albadi-Sah. 
Burra- Alban, “ Ordinance of 
Alioun,”” 


Kunindi-Bngaé, 
Kuanurndi-Burink. 
Kuriad-Sah, 


Burra-Sali (-Sani). Manuili (or Mabarddi)-Buriad, 
Burra-Sigme (-Sigmi), Nakim-Sah. 

Burra-Suhjizabil. Nihia-Sah, 

INitonbdi-Orad (“met 7B). Pakki-Sah. 

Gabmartad. ha Sugab. 

Gurarer:- Bogs, Gazalear- Sarl-barhu. 

Bugaé.! Sibhar-Sab. 
Hajma-Harbe. Sibbar-Sugab, 
Hatmar-Galdu. Subani-Sah. 
Humurbin-Sah. Taramii-Sah. 
Tppa-Burins, Tintnma-Hurbe. 
Rarak-Sah. Tililim-Sah (or Tilidi-Sah). 
Kilamdi-Sugab, Udidi-Sah. 
Kilan-Ubriaa, Ugisia-Sah 
Kilandi-Ubriad. Uspi (Ushi}-Sah. 
Rulsia-Soh. Urubtin-Sah. 

Orien NAMES 
Agissi-Aa, or simply Agissi. Kadyau. 
Agi-tern, or Agiteiub. Kilamdako. 

Agi. Kil-teru, or Kil-tetab, 
Algizzi. Kuriad-Sah, 
Altuknri. . Limmegug(k). 

Alziba, Meti. 

Arinenni. Mirad (or Miraram), 

Ariamma. Nagim-Sal. | 

Ari-kirme. Nan-teru, or Nan-tesnb, 

Ari-parni. Nibiyi-Sali, 

Ari-tera (or Ari-teaub), Nirad, | 

Bor(*)M-nimeir (or Ael(7)si- Radbad, or Radbarum. 
nitngir), Sad-borku. 

Borra-harbe, ** Ordinance of Syul-dirme, 


Enlil.” 
En-urta-yalna. 
Hnali mia. 
Had-miibu. 


Hadme-teru, or Hadme-tedub. 


Humar-, or Humurbia-Sah, 
Hut-teru or Hut-tedub. 
Ikukku. 

Koda. 


Sil-teru, or Sil-tedub. 
Sindi-Bel, “Give, (0) Bél.” 
Sirigti . ... (or Semitic ?). 
Suipig. 

Sra. 

Tarameli-Sah. 

‘Tess. 

Tiya(m)ma-Harbe, 
Turari-tera (or Turari-teaub). 
Umbi. 


1 Written (ronrear- Pages, 
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Umbi-teru, or Umbi-teauls, 


Metilyain (fem. }, or Mitlindu 
Urhi-teru, or Urhi-teauh, 


(fem. ). 


One of the most important inscriptions for some of the 
languages with which the Assyrians were acquainted, 
is _K. 2100, which, however, does not give many Kassite 
words. It ts a list of gods, ending with the various 
foreign words for “god”, and is, on that account, of 
considerable interest. This list tells us that the word 
for Hadad or Rimmon in Kassite (hatit) was Burias, 
which the Kassite list now published tells us was pro- 
nouneed also Ubriag and the list of king's names with 
renderings into Assyrian translates by “the lord of the 
lands". The word for “god” in the same inseription 
(rev., |. 12) is given as mathn, thouzh both my copy and 
Fried. Delitzsch’s transcription of the same word in the 
Rassite vocabulary found by Rassam make it to be bansilene. 
The confusion arises from the likeness between the fa 
and ma in late Babylonian inscriptions, 

The following is a list of words, probably Kassite, 
alphabetically arranged :-— : 


Agissi. — tlagilgi, heaven. 
Agi-tedub, dokad, star, 
Agizzi, Dur, Tur, Nergal. 
Ac 

bad. Eme, to go forth, 
alban. Gah in Gabh-martad, 


Ari, followed hy pann, birme, of Gidar, the god En-urta, 


Teduh UruMmas. 
eon Hadi in Hadi-misah, 
Arianni. 


Hala, the roddeas Gul, 
hameru, foot, 
Harbe, the god Enlil. 


milulu, young slave 
afrak, wise man. 


Hardad, 
Barsi in Barsi-nimgir. Haeé-mibu. 
badh i, god. hadmar, 
Bugad. baime. 
bur, lord, 


burna (burrs), ordinance. 
buzarzar, buzalrar, 


Hulahha, Hadad, Rimmon. 
Humar- or Humurbia-Sah, 
hut in Hut-tegub, 
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Is or yaad, earth. 
Ikukku. 

ilalu, heaven. 
irc. 

ippi. 


Radad, trust. 
Kamullu, the god Ea. 
kara. 


KaSkt, Kadiu, the Kassite god. 


knsyat. 
ki- ... » Ordinance. 


Kubsia. 
Kunindi, Kunundi, 
kuriad in Kurlad-sah. 


Limmegag (or -gak). 


Mali, man. 

Manudi (or Mabadddi). 
madhu, head. 

meli, servant. 

Mirizir, Beltis. 

Murutaé, the god En-urta. 


Nagim in Nagim-Sah. 
masbu, oat. 

Nan in Nan-tedub, 
nazi, protection. 
nibia. 


mimi. 

nimgirab{i), protect. 

ni- ... , tighteousness, 
hired, 

nula, king. 


Pakki. 


Qa in Qu-Sugab. 


fad in Sad-dirme. 

Sagarak, trust. 

Sah, Samad, the sun-god. 

sali. 

saripu, foot 

daripu, to hang up. 

Si-barra, the god Si-malia. 

siggar in Siggar-Sugab. 

BiprEMe. 

himdi, dindi, to give. 

siminad, ofispring. 

Sipak, Merodach. 

dir, bow. 

Siriaas. 

hiridtt, 

Subani in Subani-Sah. 

Sugab, Nergal. 

Sugurra, the god Su-malia (see 
si-harra =Si-malin). 

Suhisabil. 


Suigig. 
Suqamuna, Nergal and Nasku. 


Taramdi-sah. 


tin(m)ma in Tia(m)ma-borte. 
tilina. 

tilika in Tilidu-sab. 
Tunarmi(s). 

Turgu, the god Enlil. 
turuhna, wind. 


Ubriak, Buria’, Hadad, 


udasad. 

nddi in Uddi-sah. 
ujrifia in Ugisia-sab. 
olam, child. 

Umbi in Umbi-tesub. 
Urbi in Urbi-tedub, 
ursi. 

urab, protect. 

Usubdia in Urubdia-soh. 


As it is clear that Kassite names have considerable 
analogy with those of Babylonia and Assyria, it ia just 


possible that the Semitic and Semitic CG 


gmas. 1917. 


names of 
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this period will help in their interpretation. Thus we 
have Eriba-Sugamuna, “Sugqamuna has augmented”; 
Niér-Sugamwna, “light of Nergal and Nusku”; Siristi- 
Sipak, -Sugamuna, “root(?) of Merodach,” “of Nergal 
and Nusku”; Taklaku-cna-Kamullamuni, “I trust to 
Ea (and Damkina?)"; and several others; but we have 
not enough data to allow of the Kassite synonyms being 
recognized. That progress will ultimately be made m 
this study, however, there can be but little dombt. 
Excavations in Hittite cities have enabled a gratifying 
amount of material bearing upon the Hittite wedge- 
written inscriptions to be found—in all probability the 
same suceess awaits the excavator in the ruin-mounds of 
the land of Kadéu and the neighbouring state of YaSubi- 
gallu mentioned by Sennacherib. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


APPAYANA: UPPAYANA 

Mr. Narasimhachar has given in his Mysore Archmo- 
logical Report for 1914-15, p. 46 ff, an account of 
a long inscription at Nagai, in the Nizam’s territory, the 
first part of which refers itself to the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Soméfvara I and bears a date 
falling in a.p. 1062. Mr, Narasimhachar finds here 
a term uppayana, which is given in Kittel’s Kannada— 
English Dictionary, from a Koga, as meaning ‘ the 
cessation of a journey’ [a halt], with a suggestion that 
it may come from an original utpayana. 

There is certainly one epigraphic case in which the 
word uppayane is found; namely, an inscription of 
ap. 1077 at Wadagéri, in the same territory, where the 
expression is Nadaviy-uppayana-vidinol.’ I have taken 
this as giving a place named Nadaviyuppayanavidu" 
But I do not hesitate to find here the word in Kittel’s 
Dictionary to which Mr, Narasimhachar has drawn 
attention, and to render the expression now as meaning 
“at the halting-eamp at Nadavi,” 

The term uppayine seems to be found again in an 
inscription of ap, 1106 at Kuliyagéri, also in the same 
territory, where the transcription in the Elliot MS. 
Collection gives :— Charhdridéviya tadiya Harhdara 
dathdada parama-divaad=nppayana-vidino] -3 "when the 
army was for some days at the halting-camp at Handir 
on the bank of the Chandradévi.” 

' T quote this record from ink-impressions, 

= Dyn, Kon, Distra., p. 416. 

* T quote from the London copy, vol 1, p. 2804: here perame-divead 


is plainly a misreading of pola vun-dieasad or derased ; and most probably 
dlauieferdea of cleanefinet. 
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Mr. Narasimhachar would find the same term uppayani, 
with the same meaning, ‘the cessation of a journey’ 
[ie. a halt], in the Nagai record of a.b. 1062. As recards 
the meaning, he is certainly right. But I am able to 
say, from ink-impressions for which I am indebted to 
Mr. G. Yazdani of the Hyderabad Archmological Survey, 
that the actual form here is appayana, with a, not w, in 
the first syllable:' the text runs:— Benneya dandina 
palavurh-devasad-appayana-vidinol : “ when the army was 
for some days at the halting-camp at Benne.” 

In the form appayana this term is found again in an 
inscription of a.p. 1060 at Sidi, in the Dharwar District, 
Bombay, where we have :—Sindavadi-nada baliya erimam 
Poliy-appayana-vidinol: “at the halting-camp at Puli, 
a village in the Sindavadi district.” * 

We thus have « word meaning ‘a halt’, in two slightly 
different forms : 

1. appayana : from the records of a.p. 1060 and 1062. 
This may be traced safely to o Sanskrit “apraydna, 
“a not going forth or forward ', which is found somewhere 
in the Pafichatantra in the form apraydaaka with the 
meaning of ‘an interruption or breaking of a journey : 
a halt (on a journey)."" 

2. uppayana: from the records of a.p. 1077 and 1106. 
There is no separate Sanskrit word to account for this: 
it must be a corruption of appayana by a change of 
initial a to w which is found also in wigutta, wiguta, 
from ongusifha, ‘the thumb, grent toe’, 

J. F. FLEEr. 
' The word is so clear in the impressions that it is diffienlt to think 


how Mr, Narasimhachar or his transeribor can have found here the form 
with w, instead of a, in the first #yllable. 

* I quote this record from an ink-impression, T have given a note on 
it in the fad. Ant., IDL, p. 257, whero [ took the name ae Puliyay- 
payanavidu: this, of course, ik to le corrected now: but without 
interfering with my identification of the place with the Hooly boas” 
of the Indian Atlas sheet SS, in the Bellary District, Madras. 

4 Beethe St. Petersburg Lexicon in amaller parts, and Monier: Williams’ 
Dictionary. 
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NELE-VIDU: APPAYANA-VIDU 

Our examination of the word appayana, uppayanda, 
has led to a better understanding of a term nele-vidu 
which is found in many Kanarese inscriptions, and for 
which we have the equivalent sfhira-sibira in Sanskrit 
records: ‘This term is made up of nels, ‘standing; 
standing-place; a place of residence, an abode’, etc., 
and bidu, ‘a halting-place; a camp; a habitation, abode, 
residence,’ ete, and is given in Kittel’s Dictionary 
a synonym of nela-mane, and so as meaning ‘an abode, 
a place of residence. It is always preceded by a separate 
genitive; e.g., Kalyd nade nele-vidinol, “at the nele-vidu of 
Kalyana.” And we have been accustomed to render ib 
by “at the capital of (Kalyana, or as the case may be),” 
and “at the residence (of Kalyana, ete)” It ean be 
seen now, however, that it does not qualify the place 
in connection with which it is used, but denotes something 
belonging to that place and situated at it, and that what 
it really means is ‘a fixed, permanent, or standing camp Ni 
in short, a “ecantonment” just such as we have now at so 
many large civil stations in India which are also places of 
military importance. 

The inscriptions give a nele-vidu, a cantonment, at 
each of the following places: *— Balipura’ Balligave,’ 
i.e, Belagami; Bankapura;* Belturu ;° Bemmattanir ;" 

1 See p. 118 below, n. 1M, 

© Tdo not claim to give an exhaustive list of the places, and hava, in 
fact, omitted a few names for which we have neither a reliable reading 
nora photograph or a facsimile. Still less do T aim at giving all the 
references for them. 

2 fad, Ant., vol. 5, p. 16, line 25, = Pili, Sonkrit, aad Old-Canareee 
Inscriptions, No, 14, = Epi, Cara,, vol. 7 (Bhimoga), Bk. 125, 

4 Jud, Awt,, vol. 4, p. 179, line 11-12, = PSOCI, No. 157, = ps. Carn., 
vol, 7, Sk. 120. 

* Tne, And. vol. 10, p. 127, line 11: also PSOCT, No, 159, line 5, = 
Ep. Carn., vol, 7, Sk. 12%. 

* PSOCI, Na, 138, line 27,= 2 pi. Carn,, vol. 1 (Chitaldroog), Dz. 3: 
also ibid., Dg. 2, line 22-25. 

? PSOCI, No. 146, line 24, = Epi. Carn., vol. 11, Cd. 15, 
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Dévagiri,’ ie. Daulatabad; Dérasamudra? ic. Halébid : 
Erathbarage?* ie. Yelbarga; Etagiri,* i. Yatagiri; 
Gove,” ie Gon; Jnyantipura,” ie. Bannwisi; Kalyana? 
the Western Chalukya and Kalachurya capital ; Kampili;* 
Lokkigundi® te Lakkundi ; Panthipura,” ie, Hangal ; 
Pottalakere ;" Sampagaidi;“ Uchchangi ; ® Valavada ;* 
Vélapura,” Le. Bélir; and Vénugrime," ie, Belgaum. 

In appayana- and uppayapa-vidw we recognize another 
standard technical term, meaning ‘a halting-camp’, and 
found in connection with places which were not of 


' JBBRAS, vol. 12, p. 12, Line 14. 

* £1. Carn, vol. 5 (Hassan), Bl 116, ne 18: and vol. 11, Dy. at, 
line $0, The present name Halébid, lit. ‘old camp,” seems to preserve 
the memory of the ancient mele-ridn, A Agteya-bidu is mentioned for 
“the capital Hiriya-Bétar” in Xpi, Cora., vol. 11, Dg. 6, line 17-18. 

* JBERAS, vol. 11, p. 225, line 19-40; pm M1, line BM (che dates of 
these two records are spurious: for the correct reading of the name and 
the identification of the place, see Ind. Ant., 1901, p, 262): also Ap, 
@arn., vol, 5, Ak, 104, line 17. 

* PSOCI, No. 163, line 11,=2pi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 124: aleo PSOCT, 
No. 164, line 14-15,= pi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 195: for the identification 
of the place see Jud. Ant., vol. 0, p, 50, 

* JEBRAS, vol. 9, p. 297, line 17. 

* JBBEAS, vol 1), p 247, line &: alan Epi, Carn., vol. § (Shimogni, 
Sb, 540, line 8; vol. LI, Cd. 33, line 8: Cu. 4, line 3, 

? This nefe-rigda is mentioned in many records: the-earliest reference 
toit is in an unpublished inscription of an. 1034 at Rembhivi, see 
fm. fnd., vol..12. p. 241; for other cases see, O.f., Apt. Snel, vol, 12 
p. 283, line 210, and p. 330, ling 9; aleo vol. *, p. 24, line 10; aleo 
PSOCI, No. 175, line 22, = Hpi. Carn., vol. 7, Sic. 127, 

" Epi, Ind., vol. 4, p. 213, line 11,= Epi. Corn., vol. 11, Mk. 29, 

* PSOCI, No, 200, line 50, = Bpi. Carn,, vol. 7, Sk. 105. 

 fud, Ant., vol. 10, p. 252, line 31: for the correct reading of thon 
nuume see the Errata, 

Ind. Ant,, vol. 19, p. 164, line 41 also PSOCI, No. 155, line 10, = 
Eya. Carn, vol. 7, Sk. 128: and PSOCI, No. 153, line 0,< Epi, Carn., 
vol, 7, Sk. 153 (where the name has been misread aa Ghattadakere), 

Ind. Ant., vol. 1, ps. 273, line 16, 

" PSOCI, No. 144, line 11,= Epi. Carn,, vol. 1, Cd.- 13: also ibid., 
Dg. 4, line 14; Dg. 6, line 15, 

" From anpublished records: Valandde-athiratibiré ocoure in Epi. dnd. 
vol, 3, p. 210, line 15; p. 212, line 1). 

* PSOCI, No. 18, plate iv 4, line 6,=fy0, Carn., rol. 5, BL 71, line 142: 

“ JBBRAS, vol. 10, p. 288, fine 64. 
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primary importance like those which had a nele-vidu, 
but which probably had camping-grounds and “lines,” 
with a good supply of water and fodder, shops, and other 
conveniences, laid out and kept up ready to be used 
at any time as halting-places by an army on its march 
or by a sovereign or very high official on o state progress 
or an administrative tour, We have, so far, four of these 
halting-camps, at Benne, Handir on the Chandridévi, 
Nadavi, and Poli. A search through the records will 
perhaps disclose more of them. 

The references to these standing-camps and halting- 
camps begin only in the eleventh century; the earliest 
of them, so far, being those which mention the standing- 
eamps at Balipura and Pottalakere, in records of 4.p. 1019 
and 1035. It would thus seem that these camps of both 
kinds had their origin as part and parcel of a system 
of military administration which was established by the 
Western Chilukya kings, very likely as a detail in their 
arrangements against the incursions by the Cholas, which 
were frequent and serious at that time. 


J, FF. 


MANGALAVARA 

In the Niga&i inseription of a.p. 1062, mentioned on 
p. 115 above, the date, which comes directly after the 
word appayana-vidinoel, runs ;'— 

Saka-varisha 9S4neya Subhakrit-sathvatsarada Pusya 
bahula 6 Mathgalavarad-and-uttariyana-sathkrinti-parv- 
va-nimittadith. 

“'The Gth tithi of the dark fortnight of Pausha of the 
cyclic year Subhakrit, being the 984th Saka year; on 
Tuesday; on account of the festival of the winter 
solstice.” * 


' 1 give it from the ink-impressions mantioned abore, The number 
of the tithe is quite clearly 6; not Sas given in the published account. 

1 This Subhakrit was Saka 954 expired. The given detnils onawer 
quite regularly to Tuesday, 24 December, aco. L062: on this day, the 
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This date is of interest in giving one of the earliest 
instances, among such as can be cited at present with 
eonfidence, of a free and well-established use of the name 
Mangalaviira to denote Tuesday.’ Matgala,“ auspicious”, 
is not an original early name of the planet Mars, but 
grew up as follows* Mars and Saturn are regarded in 
astrology as malefic planets, and their days as unlucky 
days. At some time about a.p, 900 the terms Mangalavara, 
“the auspicious day”, for Tuesday, and Vaddavira, 
meaning apparently “ the great day”, for Saturday, were 
devised as euphemistic names; to avoid mentioning such 
evil planets by name, and by way of averting the effects 
of the unlucky nature of their days.* The term Mangala- 
vira in particular found favour and met with general 
acceptance. And Mangala became set up from that as 
ao name of the planet Mars himself,‘ and is now almost, 
if not quite, the only name for him in practical use. 

J. F. F. 
tht Pousha krishna 6 ended at closely about 10 hours after mean 
annrise (for Ujjain); and the uffardyana-ombrdeti or winter solstice, as 
marked by the sun's entrance into the sign Makara (Capricornus), wax 
at 0h. 23m. 

' The earliest known instance of the use of the name Madigalavirn is 
found in an inscription at Kufiche in the Hassan [Mstrict, Mysore, given 
by Mr, Naraximhachar in his Archeological Report for 1912-13, p, 30: 
it seems to date from about a.p. 125 (at any rate, not from a.p. 87)-T2 
as proposed); but the exact year has not been found yet, Elsewhere 
there are three or four instances from Alysore which claim to come 
from the tenth century: but the records are of a doubtful kind and 
require further consideration, It is only from the eleventh century 
that the name is found used at all freely. 

2 The early Indian names of Mars ore (1) Bhouma, Koja, ond their 
synonyms, which mark him as the Son of the Earth; (2) those which 
refer to his colour, such as Angiraka, Asrij, Lohita, Rudbira ; and 
(3) those auch as Krdradris, “ baving the evil eve,” and Vakra, “ cruel, 
perverse,” which indicate his malefic natare. 

? The adoption of Mafigalavira and Vadsdavira as euphemistic terme, 
‘making ua forget the names of cruel days,” ia mentioned by the 
Kanarese poct Ranna (about a.p, 1000) in o verse which was brought 

to notice by Mr. Rice in Ind. Ant., vol. 23, p. 167. 

‘Tt-was known to Albériint (an. 1030), who gives Mangalbir as the 


word for Tuesday, and puts Mangal first among his names for Mars 
(trans. by Sachan, vol. 1, pp, 215, 216). 
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A PECULIAR CASE OF A YUVARAJA 

The Vuvardja was a personage who is very familiar 
to us, both from the inseriptional records and from other 
sources. The word means literally ‘young king , and 
denoted an heir-apparent joined with the reigning 
sovereign in the government with a view to the ultimate 
succession to the throne, It is customary to associate 
the idea with the appointment of some close relative, 
son, nephew, ete., of the reigning king. And the Hindi 
law seems to have contemplated, quite naturally, that the 
eldest son should be chosen for the post, provided that 
he was a fit and proper person. 

The Nagai inscription of a.p. 1062, mentioned on p. 115 
above, gives an exceptional instance of the appointment 
as Yuvardja of « person who was not of the royal family 
at all. In its description of a high officer of the Western 
Chalukya king Somésvara I, namely, the Mahdsaridhive- 
qrahadhipati and Dandandyake Madhusadana, a orandson 
of a Brahman, the Daydandyaka Kalidasa, who had held 
office under Jayasimbha TI, there occurs the clause : $— 

Chalukya-chakréévara-prasid-asadita-yu varija- padavi- 
virdjitanumh: “decorated with the position of Yuvaraja 
attained by the favour of the Chilukya emperor.” 

This instance of the appointment as Fuvaraje of 
& person who was not even of the royal blood seems 
to be unique, so far, and to be worth noting as such. 
The appointment was perhaps made in connection with 
the recorded desire of Somésvara I to pass over his eldest 
son Séméévara IL in favour of appointing his second son 
Vikramiditya VI, who, however, is said to have declined 
the honour because it belonged by right to his elder 
brother? We must understand, I think, that the 


1 T quote it from the ink-impression mentionrd abore. 

® Vikramafkadévacharita, 3%. 20-01: see Jad, Ani, vol. 5, p. S18. 
Fut the inseriptional evidence is not exactly in agreement with the 
alleged refusal : see Syn. Kan. Distrs., p. 442, note 1. 
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appointment of Madhusidansa as Fuverdja was more or 
less an honorary one, at any rate in not carrying with it 
any title to the succession to the throne. 


J. F. F. 


THE DATE OF VARDHAMANA 

Vardhamina is the founder of modern Jainism, and his 
date is one of the earliest Jandmarks in the chronology of 
Ancient India. There has been, however, considerable 
difference of opinion as to the date of his nirvana. 
There is, of course, a mass of legendary matter about 
the life and times of the Jaina saint, but the details of 
the traditions are confused and conflicting, and have in 
‘some cases been generally misunderstood and musinter- 
preted. An attempt is made in this paper to interpret 
the data of tradition so as to accord with the general 
custom of the age, the relation of Vardhamina to 
Gautama Buddha, and the relations of these saints to the 
kings and princes of the imperial dynasty of Magadha, 
with which Buddhism and Jainism were closely associated 
in the first centuries of their history in India. 

A fairly accurate scheme of the chronology of India in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c, may be worked ont by 
©o-ordinating the various traditions from Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jaina sources, such as are recorded, for instance, in 
the Purinas, the Dipavaméa, and the Galhas. <A detailed 
scheme of such chronology has been given in the 
Ind. Ant. for last year. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to traverse the same ground. It will suffice to 
mention the dates according to my scheme of those 
Saisuniga kings who were connected with Vardhamana. 
Bimbisira, alias Sréniya, has been dated c. 518-485 n.c., 
Ajatasatru, alias Kiinika, 485-453 ne, Udaya, alias 
Udayit-bhadraka, 453-437 B.c., and Darsaka, 437-415 nc." 


1 Ind, Ant., March, 1915, pp. 41-2, 
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According to Jaina tradition Vardhamiina was related to 
Sréniya Bimbisara. The queen of Sréniya was Chellana, 
a daughter of King Chetaka of Vésili. Vardhamiana's 
nother Trigali was a sister of this king! The queen of 
Bimbisira was therefore first cousin to Vardhamana, It 
i4 not possible to infer from our records, however, what 
was the relationship in age of Vardhamana to his cousin 
the queen of Magadha, or to her husband Bimbisira. There 
is little in Jaina records of the meeting of Vardhamana 
and Bimbisira. Jacobi supposes that the twentieth lecture 
of the Uttaradhyayana has reference to one of these 
meetings, Even if this were so, Bimbisiira is an old man 
here: while the Jaina saint is yet very young and has 
apparently just entered the religious order’ But as 
a matter of fact there is great difficulty in identifying the 
Jaina saint referred to in this chapter with Vardhamana, 
The saint says that his father belongs to Kausambi, 
whereas we know that Vardhamanas father was the 
chieftain of Kunda-griima, near Veéali. The saint says 
that his family was enormously rich; but there is no such 
specific statement made of the family of Vardhaimana. 

As regards Ajatagatru, the Jainas know him to a much 
greater extent than the Buddhists. He had his capital at 
Champa, apparently in the last years of his reign, as he is 
known to have died in that town? He paid several visits 
to Vardhamiina,’ and his son Udiyin was a faithful Jaina. 
The Uvdsaga-dasao® places the death of Gosila after the 
war of Ajatasatru with Kosala, and the nirvana of 
Vardhamiina sixteen years after the death of Godala. 
The Jaina Sitras® declare that Chetaka, the maternal 
uncle of Vardhamina, was king of Vééali, when that 

' Kalpa-eitra (Jacobi's ed.), p. Lid. 

7 SRE, vol. xiv, pp. 1-1. 

® Homachandra, Sthacirdeall-eharita, vi, 21. 
' Aupopdtika-sitra, p. 39. * 


® Hoernle’s ed., App. tand ii, p. 110. 
* Nirapirall-atira, p. 2. 
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kingdom was attacked by Ajatagatrn from his capital at 
Champa. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
Jaina saint, who was the nephew of that king, lived Tor 
many years after this event, Anyhow it is clear from all 
this that the Jainas knew the last years of Ajatasatru 
more intimately than the early years of his reign. 

The reigns of Udays and Daréaka are but dimly reflected 
in the records of the two religions. They are all agreed 
that Udaya succeeded Ajitacatru, and we may well believe 
this, though it is out of agreement with the Puranic data, 
According to Buddhist traditions Udaya was a favourite 
child of Ajatasatru even during the lifetime of Bimbisira. 
and he was a youthful prince at the meeting of his father 
with the Buddha, So Udaya must have been middle- 
aged at the death of Ajitagatru. But Dardaka, according 
to the only tradition that we have about him—that 
preserved in Bhisa’s Vasavadalla—was very young when 
he came to the throne. So Darsaka could not have come 
between Ajfitasatru and Udaya, as the Purinas make it 
appear. It is likely he was a son or younger brother of 
Udaya, whom he suceeeded on the throne. The Buddhists 
know nothing more of Udaya; but the Jain records claim 
him as « faithful adherent of their creed,’ know that he 
succeeded his father and founded Pataliputra* and believe 
that his career was cut short by assassination. 

As regards Dardgaka, the Buddhists of Ceylon call him 
Nagadasaka, but know nothing more of him. Chanda 
Pradyéta was alive at the beginning of the reign of 
Darsaka* The prominence given to Chanda and his son 
Palaka in the Jaina tradition may be taken as indicating 
that Ujjain rather than Magadha was the seat and centre 
of Jainism in this period. The founder of the Jaina faith 


' Kalpa-aitra, op, cit,, p. 5, 

* Hemachandra, op, cit., wherewith agrees the Véyw Punitive as reganis 
the foundation of Paitaliputra. 

® Bhisa, Seapna-rdereadaitad (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p 4, 
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must have seen Daréaka's reign, if it be true that both 
Vardhamana and Chanda died about the same time. 

From what has just been said it follows that Vardha- 
mana’s Nirvana came after that of Gautama Buddha, 
There is a strong school of opinion which holds the 
opposite view. Mr. V, A. Smith,’ for instance, still 
maintains that Vardhaména predeceased the Buddha by 
some years. ‘he Jaina saint, says he, “ probably passed 
away towards the close of Bimbisara’s reign”: while the 
death of Gautama Buddha “ occurred in the early years of 
the reign of Ajitaégatru ”. Those who hold the traditional 
view of the nirvana of Mahavira are, of course, also of 
the same opinion. In fact, they place the Jaina saint's 
nirvana more than half a century before that of the 
Buddha. It is therefore necessary to examine the matter 
in detail. | 

The foundation for Mr. Smith's view is probably the 
Digha Nikaya, iii, 117 et seq., and Majjhima Nitiya, ii, 
243 et seq. Let us note in the first place that the Jain 
creed is styled Chaturydma (four vows) in D.N. ii, 57 
et seq., and M.N, i, 877. It is clear from the Jaina 
texts? that this was the creed of Parévanitha, who lived 
250 yeara earlier than Vardhamana, and not that of the 
latter who enforced five vows, adding to the four vows of 
Parévanatha the fifth one of chastity (bra/macharya). 
Secondly, the Buddha had frequent meetings®* with 
Bimbisaira, and one school of Buddhist tradition * goes so 
fur as to say that the saint and the king were born on the 
same day. On the other hand, Jaina tradition ® is to the 
effect that Vardhamina died on the same day as Chanda 
Pradyota of Avanti. We know from Bhisa's Vasavadattd 
that Pradyota was living certainly after Ajatasatru and 

1 Early History of india, drd ed., p. 3. 

® Vide, for instance, the Unarddhyayana, lecture xxiil, 
2 See SBE., vol. | (Index), p. 90, for the references. 

* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha (citing Dutra, xi), p. 14. 
* The Literary Remains of Dr, Bhau Daji, p. 190, 
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even after Udaya. Thirdly, Buddhist traditions are agreed 
that the Buddha died early in the reign of Ajataéatru, 
whether in the fifth or in the eighth year of the reign. 
But Jaina traditions show that Vardhamana was living 
at least sixteen years after the war of Ajitagatru with the 
Kosala kingdoin. 

A general study of the early records of the two religions 
also leads one to the conclusion that Vardhamiana lived, not 
in the same period as the Buddha, but several years later. 
The early Buddhist records! mention different schools of 
Jains, such as the followers of Parévanitha, Vardhamina, 
aud Purana Kasyapa. Theirs was the period of the 
formation of various religious sects. The very word 
*Tirthakera”, which to the Buddhists meant the “founder 
of a heretical sect", meant to the Jains “ the founder of 
a religious system”. Coming to particular founders of 
religions or of heretical sects, Goséla is the most prominent 
of them in the Jaina records, but he is not at all prominent 
among the opponents of the Buddha. We know that 
Goéala died sixteen years before Vardhamana, and that 
lie was the founder of the well-known sect of the Ajivikas. 
If he had been a contemporary of the Buddha and the 
founder of a rival sect, we should naturally expect him to 
be mentioned as such in the early Buddhist records. Nor 
do the Buddhists know Jamali, another prominent con- 
temporary of Vardhamina, and the author of the first 
schism in the Jaina church. Lastly, the Jain records 
display a philosophical system opposed to the Sankhya 
and the Vedinta. Buddhism is founded on these older 
philosophies and takes no note of the Vaideshika, which 
was a product of comparatively later systematization, 
But the Jainas, as Dr, Bhandarkar? well puts it, hold 
a view which is “of the nature of a compromise between 


1 Of Mahdragga, viii, 4. 3; Anguttarn Nikdyu, iii, 38% 
* See his Report for 1883-4, pp, 101 ff. 
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the Sankhyas and Vedantins on the one hand and the 
Vaiseshikas on the other”. 

We may now examine the various traditions that are 
in any way connected with the date of Vardhamana. 

1. There is first the well-known githd, believed in by 
hoth the Digambaras and Svetambaras, to the effect that 
the Nirwinw of Vardhamiina was “470 years before 
Vikrama™, As Dr. Hoernle! remarks, however, the two 
Jaina sects do not agree about the interpretation of this 
gatha, The Digambaras reckon back from the birth, the 
Svetimbaras from the accession of Vikrama. The fact 
that the name Vikrama is connected with it will not 
justify our rejecting the gathd as embodying a late, and 
therefore historically worthless, tradition. For, though 
the form of the gatha is doubtless modern, it is none the 
less possible that it is founded on some ancient tradition, 
tle more so as it is wnhesitatingly accepted by both the 
schools of Jaina tradition. 

The real question is as to the meaning of the gathd. 
Professor Kielhorn® has shown that the connexion of 
Vikrama with the era of 58 B.C. grew up gradually in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and that the first specific 
mention of the era as having been established by Vikrama- 
ditya is in a record of 1198 a.p, But there is one more 
fact about the era worthy of mention, not referred to by 
Professor Kielhorn. By the twelfth century there had 
grown up a special reckoning of the Vikrama era known 
as Ananda Vikrama era? beginning roughly at A.D. 33, 
i.e. 90 or 91 years later than the other Vikrama era, the 
Sonande variety, of nc. 58 or 57. The poet Chand Bardai 
in the same century has used this era throughout in his 
poem. It is thus clear that both the methods of reckoning 
the Vikrama era—the Sananda and Ananda—were in 

t Ind. Ant, xx, p. 300. 


® Ind. Aw., xix and xx, 
3 JRAS., 1906, p. 500. 
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vogue when the g@ifthd was put in the existing form. If 
we take the Sananda reckoning, we should get 527 Bc. 
for the nirvaya. This date is manifestly impossible in 
view of the posteriority of Vardhamana to the Buddha, 
as set forth above, Thus the Vikrama era referred to in 
the gatha could only be the Ananda variety, commencing 
a.p. 33. Counting back 470 years from A.D. 33 we arrive 
at 437 nc. for the nirvdua of Vardhamina. 

2, We may now consider the tradition’ that the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya came 155 years aiter 
the nirvdna. Taking the most probable date* for the 
accession of Chandragupta, we get 319 + 155 = 474 Be. 
for the nirvana. But there is an error in the Jaina 
reckoning. It gives 60 years to Pilaks, whereas the 
Puranas give him only 24 or 283 The earliest Purina, 
the Mataya, assigns only 28 years to Pilaka. Thus there 
is a difference of 32 years in the reign of Palaka alone. 
Coming to the Nandas, Hemachandra allows them 96 years, 
but according to our scheme of chronology the Nandas 
after Udaya's death—the only Nandas contemplated in 
the Jaina record—have only 90 years. If we make 
allowance for these errors in the Jaina calculation, we 
get 474 — (32 + 5), ie. 437 Bc, as the date of the 
nirvand, — 

3. We now pass on to the tradition ‘ that Sthilabhadra, 
the seventh successor of Mahfvira, was the mantrin of 
the ninth Nanda, and died when Nanda was slain by 

Chandragupta. Though we may not press far this 
synchronism of the deaths of the emperor and the sage, 
it may be noted that the calculation tallies with our date, 


' Followed by Hemachandra, op, cit., and quoted by Merutuiga (Bhau 
Dagi, op. cit., pp. 150, 131}, 

Dr, Holteach’s, in JRAS., 1014, 

' The Faye and Brahmdnda Perdaas give 24, and the Mataya Purtan 

* See the list of Sthaviras in SBE. xxii, pp. 287, 280. Also Ind, Ani, 
xi, 246. | 
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It must be borne in mind that the average for an apostolic 
line works out to less than that for a dynasty, as the 
suecessor in the former case is sometimes an elderly man 
who should be regarded rather as a contemporary of his 
predecessor than as one belonging to a succeeding genera- 
tion. In support of my view I may quote figures from 
the Pattavali of the Tapigaccha' and the Xalpadrwma 
of Lakshmivallabha. Both these records agree that there 
were twenty-three Sthaviras from Vardhamana in a period 
of 376 or 386 years. This gives us an average of 16 or 
17 years to’a generation. To tally with our date for 
Vardhamina we have to give only 118 years to the seven 
generations of Sthaviris till Chandragupta’s time, which 
is quite in keeping with the figures obtained above for 
each generation. 

4. Lastly, we come to the tradition of the synchronism 
of the deaths of Vardhamana and Chanda Pradyota of 
Avanti, Though here again we may not be justified in 
taking the synchronism too literally, it may nevertheless 
be accepted that the saint and the king died about the 
same time. In the licht of the tradition preserved in 
Bhasa's Vasavadatta the death of Chanda Pradyéta must 
have occurred early in the reign of Daréaka of Magadha 
(437-418 nc), For Bhasa introduces Pradyota as seeking 
the hand of Dargaka’s sister in marriage for his own son. 
Professor Jacobi in his German translation of the play 
has held the view that the Pradyota here referred to is 
“presumably a son of Mahasena”. But I find distinet 
evidence that he was not the son of Mahisena, but Mahisena 
himself. In the second Act Bhisa tells us “ Pradyota is 
styled Mahasena because of the immensity of his forces ”.* 
In Act vi the queen of Pradyota says to Udayana, “ You 
lave been a son-in-law dear to us like our own 40n 


1 Jud. Ant, xi, 251. 
© "Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 20. 
gmas, 1917, 0 
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Gopilabilaka.”! We know from the Buddhist records 
that Udayana had carried off the daughter of Chonda 
Pradyota and married her. 

Tt only remains to show that the story of Bhasa is 
based on an ancient and trustworthy tradition. The 
burning of Livinakam and the supposed death of 
Pradyota’s daughter there form a main link in the plot, 
and the story in this respect is corroborated by the 
Buddhist Divydvadana* The title Mahisena given 
by Bhisa to Pradyota is supported by Bina, who refers 
to the king by the same title in his Hurshacharita? The 
name of Mahisena’s son Gopilabalaka in Bhisa is the 
sane as we find in the Vishnu Purdna, while the other 
Puorinas and the Jaina Merutunga name him Pailaka, 
which is probably a variant or abbreviation of the full 
name, Since Bhisa was evidently using an ancient 
tradition, we may accept his story that Chanda Pradyota 
was alive even alter the accession of Dargaka. If so, his 
death and that of Vardhamina could not be earlier than 
about 437 n.c, 

Thus the date 457 n.c, or 470 of the Ananda Vikrama 
era appears to fulfil the early traditions as to Jain 
chronology. It also fits in with what we know of the 
general history of the period from the Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jainn sources. 

Ss. V. VENKATESWARA. 


A NOTE ON VAJRAPANI IN BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 
In her very interesting article on the “ Fravashi of 
Gautama“ (in the July number of this Journal) 
Mrs. E. Colton Spooner has proposed a new explanation 
 dhid., p. 69. 
2 Aroadlina, «xxvii. 


* Herahacheriia. Uehchoies, vi, p, 221 (in the Bombay edition of 
the text). 
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af the mysterious figure of Vajrapani, which we see 50 
often in the different representations of scenes from 
Buddha's life. Nearly the same explanation (without, 
however, leaving purely Indian ideas) of Vajrapini as 
“guardian angel " was indicated by myself fifteen years 
ago in my article “ Buddlnst Art in India” (written in 
Russian in the Bulletin of the St, Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences, vol. xiv, pp. 223-4, 1901). 

_ Buddhist legends tell us of a “sahaja sahadharmika 
nityanubaddhi devata"’ Persons living in India and 
well acquainted with the large pantheon of the minor 
deities could probably give us interesting details about 
this Indian guardian angel. As far as [ know, the 
Buddhist literary sources give us no help in this matter. 
Still, the epithets of the “sahaji devata” are quite sufficient 
to show us what is really meant; it is clearly the same 
‘den which we haye in the Fravashis and the guardian 
angels. The best weapon for such a devata would be, of 
course, the magic weapon par excellence, the vajra; the 
attribute, as in many other cases, has been the origin of 
the name: such was the birth of Vajrapani. 

The conception of Vajrapani in Mrs. Spooners article 
agrees on the whole with mine; I remain only on Indian 
soil, although, of course, | am quite ready to admit the 
possibility of Iranian influences. More details about the 
* sahaja devata"’ would be very weleome. 

SERGE D OLDENBURG, 


Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
PrtTHovKAD. 





ASURA MAYA 
Dr. Thomas, commenting on Dr. Spooner's recent 
discoveries and theories based thereon (JRAS., April, 
1916, pp. 362-6), ventures to make certain conjectures 


“"\ Divydvadana, od. Cowell-Neil, p. 1440. Lakeml is also often a sort 
of **sahaja devata “.. 
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regarding the mutual contact and conflict between the 
early Mesopotamian civilizations and the Indo-Aryan 
waves passing from Europe south of the Caspian on their 
way to ancient Persia and India and the influence of the 
former upon the Intter, With due deference to his 
scientific caution, I should like to refer him to my 
Comparative Studies,’ wherein (pp. 38-42) I had, perhaps 
rashly, made the same conjecture and derived the word 
Aswra in the same way, that is, from the name of the 
great Assyrian god. Tam exceedingly glad to find now 
after seven years, that if I erred I erred in good company. 
K. K. V. Raga. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

Upon a perusal of Mr. K. Rama Varma Raja's Com- 
parative Studies I certainly agree that on pp. 38-42 the 
Sanskrit Aswra is identified as “one and the same deity” 
with “the A/wra of the Aoroastrians and the Assyrian 
Assur”. I do not feel sure that the course of events is 
conceived by Mr. Rama Varma Raja quite in the same way 
as by me, since he considers that Asura found his way into 
India in pre-Aryan days. 

Iam glad to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Rama 
Varma Raja's interesting pamphlet. 

F. W. T. 


SRhAHE 

The wee of the word srdfe in Kanarese inscriptions 
was first noted by Dr. Fleet in Jud. Ant, vol. 18, p. 38 £,, 
in editing a Gudigere record containing the phrase : 
Sa(gajka-varsha 99Sney-Anala-sativatsarada driheyolw, 
“in the érdie of the Saka year 995, the eyelie year 
Anaia.” Farther notes by him appeared ibid,, vol, 19 
p. 163, and vol, 22, p. 222, the latter referring to a record 
at Sidi; and Professor Kielhorn (ibid., vol. 23, p, 224) 

' Aamal! pamphlet published in 18, 
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called attention to its use in the inseriptions of Orissa, 
as quoted in JASB,, vol. 62, pt. 1, p. 90 ff., to which 
may be added Rajéndralal Mitra’s A nliquities of Orissa, 
vol. 2, p. 165 ff. 

In the inscriptions of Orissa the word, usually spelt 
sraki, but sometimes erd/a, sometimes frahi, comes 
regularly between the number of the anke or regnal 
year of the reigning king and the name of the month: 
as, for instance: ... vijérajyé samasta 3 anka érahi 
Magusira kri trayddasi Bhimivaré. Occasionally the 
expression is é srdhi, “(im) this erake”. And Professor 
Kielhorn in « later note (Ind, Ant,, vol. 25, p. 286) 
arrived at the conclusion that the word means ‘a year. 

An examination of the context of the Sadi inseription 
quoted by Dr. Fleet has supplied me with the final proof 
of this view. We read here, ll. 18-21: arhgadiyurh 
maneyuth . . - tad-varsham-modal-igiy-eradu  sriiheya 
siddh-ayam-olag-igi sarbba-bidha-parihiram-gottu nilisi 
alli méle Nandana-sathvatsaram-idiy-igi varshath-prati 
sarbb-aya-sahitam, “the shops and houses. . . they 
allow to stand with a grant of immunity from all 
imposts, including the fixed land-rent, for two srahes, 
beginning from the present year; subsequently, from the 
year Nandana onwards, they are to be charged with the 
sareviya annually.” Now, the year of the grant was 
Vikrita, corresponding to Saka 973; and in the sixty- 
year cycle Vikrita is followed by Khara, and Khara by 
Nandana. Thus, Vikrita and Khara together are co- 
extensive with two frahes, and hence a srahe 1s equal 
to and means ‘a twelve-month"? 

L. D, Barnett. 

1 Dr, Fleet has suggested to me the possibility of connecting the word 
with the Marathi sardi, defined by Molesworth ast ** The time of ripening 
lof fruit, eorn, or other product of the earth); harvest-time, the season. 
Hence 2: ‘The season or period of peculiar fitness or greatest prevalence 


for or of certain ceremonies, rites, or practices.” This seems to bring it 
back ultimately to the Sanskrit drrad, 
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THE SANSKRIT VERSION OF THE SUTTA NIPATA 

With reference to my article on the five fragments of 
« Sanskrit version of the Sutta Nipita discovered by me 
in the Stein Collection (ante, vol. for 1916, pp. 709 ff), 
I may call the attention of those interested in the subject 
to an article by Professor 8. Léviin the Jowrnal Asiatiqne 
for May—June, 1915, where, on pp. 413 and 424, he speaks 
of Chinese references to the Atthavagea of the Pah Sutta 
Nipata, Asunfortunately Professor Lévi's article reached 
me only at the end of October last, while my article had 
been written several months earlier, I was not able to 
utilize it for my purposes. But what is particularly 
interesting is that Professor Lévis investigations have 
led him to the same conclusion that the Arthavarga 
“must be classed among the most ancient monuments of 
Buddhist literature” (JA., p. 417). 

I may add that on the position of the fifth fragment 
Professor Lévi does not agree with my suggestion that 
it follows immediately upon the four other fragments 
(JRAS,, pp. 731-2), Ina posteard (dated Oct. 24, 1916) 
he explains his view: “Le chinois correspondant & vos 
fragments sanscrits sy retrouve page 60a—le [Trip. de 
Ték.; Nanjio 674). L'Arthavargiya place aprés l'histoire 
de Makandika le récit du miracle de Sravasti; done le 
fragment v ne fait pas suite aux antres: il ne fait pas 
partie du méme ouvrage. Au premier souvenir (car je 
yous écris aussitGt apres vous avoir In) je ne retrouve pas 
le texte correspondant.” That may be so. At the same 
time, the fifth fragment differs, in outward Appearance, 
in no respect from the other four. All five fragments are 
exactly alike in respect of size, colour, texture, ete, of 
their paper; all which certainly suggests to my mind that 
they are portions of the same pothi. 

A. F. Roupoir Horrnx.e. 
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THE ORDER OF THE NAKSATRAS IN THE EPIC, AND 
THE EPIC MONTH 

In a recent number of the Journal! Dr, Fleet has 
adduced evidence from the epic to show that at the time 
when certain portions of the epic were produced the 
winter solstice had travelled westwards from the first point 
of Sravistha, its place in the Jyotiga, to the preceding 
Naksatra Sravana. Of the correctness of this theory there 
is no possible doubt, but it is right to point out that the 
aame result has already been arrived at with still fuller 
examination of the evidence by Professor E. W. Hopkins 
ina paper published in 1903 in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society” in which he lays just stress on the fact 
that the signs of this change oceur in books iand xiv, which 
are essentially late parts of the epic, while in iii, 230, 10 
we find Dhanistha expressly recognized as the first. 

Dr. Fleet's promised proof of the fact that the Krttikas 
held their place at the head of the asterisms for none 
but ritual and astrological reasons will be awaited with 
satisfaction, as the persistent view that its place is due to 
the coincidence of the vernal equinox with Krttikis at 
a certain epoch has been the source of much useless 
conjecture as to the date of the Rigveda, despite the 
conclusive evidence adduced by Whitney and Thibaut to 
establish the principle that the equinoxes had nothing 
whatever to do with the conceptions of time in the 
Rigveda, In the later period, as has been shown by 
Tilak? we have the express evidence of Garga that 
Krttikas was first for ritual purposes, while Sravistha was 
firat in reckoning, but so far no cogent evidence lias been 
brought to show precisely why this place should have 
been assigned to Kritikas, and in the absence of any 
evidence as to the real origin of the Nakeatras the priority 

1 JRAS. 1916, pp. 567-70. 


® xxiv, 15, 34 aq. 
E Grin, pP. a 
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of Krttikiis has been insoluble, But the Babylonian 
hypothesis of their origin still remains the most plausible, 
and for an ingenious “argument in its support I would 
refer to a comparatively recent article by Lehmann- Haupt.’ 
If so, then the effort to prove the origin of the position of 
Krttikiis by Indian literature must be unsuccessful. 

To one point in Hopkins’ interesting exposition of the 
Epic data exception must, I think, be taken. He infers* 
that there was a frequent recognition of a month of 
twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and adduces as an 
argument setting the matter beyond doubt the regular 
ascription of “ten months” to the period of pregnancy. 
This argument, however, appears to rest on a misrendering 
of the epic evidence: the phrase garbhdn dasa miasan 
bibhrati which he cites* does not establish that the 
complete period of ten months was normally reached: it 
is only a natural manner of expressing a period in excess 
of nine months, and indeed the precise period could not 
have been expected to appear in poetry, where no necessity 
for precise accuracy waa present. What is more important 
is the fact that the phrase of the Rigveda,‘ dasaméd mast 
stiiave which is found elsewhere ® is naturally and properly 
to be rendered “in the course of the tenth month”, and 
this is in exact accord with the Vedic month of thirty 
days, which, it cannot too often be stated, is the only 
month recognized in the Sarhhitis ond the Brihmanas, 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the epic itself 
uses the terms scnmipirye navame misi® ond mdsi daseme 


1 ZDMG, Levi, 036, 

t TAOS, xxiv, 18, 19, 302, 395. 

2 iii, eH. V7, ete. 

4s, 184. 3; datamdaya, v, 7B. 2. 

+ AB, vii, 15.0. In CU. v, & 1 there is a carious divergence of text ; 
most read (with BRohtlingk) an alternation of ten months and yin! ni; 
the NirnayaSagar ed. inserts “or nine", which agrees with the Buddhist 
Wersion of the period and VYaji, iii, 43, 

© xii, 221, 117 
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prapte, which makes a month of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight days out of the question. Moreover, that ten months 
+. not to be deemed to be the exact period is shown con- 
clusively by the accounts of the birth of the Buddha, m 
which with unanimity * stress 18 laid on the fact that his 
period was precisely full ten months, while in other cases 
the time fell under that or exceeded it. If Hopkins’ view 
were correct, the time in the Buddha's case would be 
exactly that normal in the epic, which is inconceivable. 

Nor is it possible to accept the view of Hopkins that 
in the phrase* samvataure .-- stiri . . . vigdyale we 
necessarily have a reference to 4 period “ within which ”. 
This is the most natural meaning, but there is clear evidence 
that the term of a year was often given as that of birth: 
thus we have the contrast made between embryos of ten 
months and of a year and the period of a year is some- 
times expressly given.’ It is at first tempting to suggest 
connexion of this year with the Roman year of ten months 
of 304 days, and by conjecture to evolve from both the 
theory of a year of ten lunar months (295 days) as Indo- 
European, but clearly there is not the slightest ground for 
doing anything df ‘the sort when we find that the medical 
texthooks with due impartiality accord the period from the 
first day of the ninth month to the end of the year as the 
period for birth. We must therefore conclude that no 
result of any value for the length of the epic month can 
be derived from the argument of Hopkins, and he himself 
adduces excellent evidence to show that the month of 
thirty days was fully recognized, including the formal 
statement? that a month is deemed to be thirty nights 
and days (rafryalani). 

1 i, 63, GI. 

* Windisch, Rurtdha’s ebert, pp. 120 sq. 

286. xi, 1. 2; the parallel with Prajapati and xi, 5. 4. Gdisprove 
the rendering suggested. 

‘AB. iv, 2 3 Weber, Naxaira, li, 313. 

* Jolly, Medicrn, p. 1 7 xii, 232, 18, 
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In confirmation of this view it may be noted that, 
though a period of ten months is alluded to in both 
Greek and Roman authorities, these inferences are merely 
regarded * as possibly signifying reckoning by the lunar 
month of roughly 294 days and not as allusions to a 
month of 27-28 days, as‘suggested in the case of India 
by Hopkins. Such a periodic month was not recognized 
as a month in classical antiquity, as is seen e.g. in the 
phraseology of Thueydides* in regard to the fatal delay 
at Syracuse insisted upon by Nikias. 

It may be added that the strange phrase in the epic 
(i, Tl. 34) pratisravanapirvan nakeatrint cakira yao 
may be compared with the phrase in Brhaddevatd, v, 90: 
evayamarudakhydtam dyauwr naindre pratiparvakam, 
The general interpretation of this phrase is pointed out 
by Professor Macdonell, who shows that the reference 
must be* to the rule by which on a certain occasion the 
hymn dyaur na (RY, vi, 20) takes the place of the 
Evayamarat hymn (RV. v, 87), so that the sense must 
be “ having as a substitute the dyaur na hymn addressed 
to Indra”, and the reading may perhaps be altered to 
dyaur naindrapratipireakam as a single compound, it 
being assumed that the reading natndre, which Professor 
Macdonell restores from the MSS. was a corruption of 
a passage not understood. The sense of that epic passage, 
admitting an irregular compound, thus becomes “ who 
made the Naksatras to have Sravana as a substitute” 
fie. ot the beginning for the normal Dhanistha), It 
would not, then, as sugeested by Dr. Fleet,’ mean merely 


| Ariat. diet. im. vii, 4, 14a 36 (7 aul 10 mouths); fr, 258 (7, 8, 10, 
Li months); Werg. el. iv, OL; Plin. Wi. vii, & In Vendiddd, v, 
45, 10 months appears as the extreme period. In Wislom, vii, 2, we 
have 10, in? Mace, vil, 27, however, # months, 

2 Konig, ZDMG, Ix, O10. 

2 vii, OO 4. 

4 AR, vi, 30. 

* JRAS. 1916, p. 569, 
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“who made a duplicate set of the Nakesatras headed by 
Sravana” or who made Naksatras headed by a second 
Sravana”. That would imply that the original set of 
Naksatras was 50 headed, while it is clear that Vidvamitra 
was a reformer: we have just been told that “he made 
another world with a right arrangement of asterisms”, 4s 
rendered by Hopkins, not merely, a4 taken by Dr. Fleet, 
“with a wealth of stars ~ (naksatrasamhpada), and we are 
now informed in what this reform consisted, namely, 
substituting Sravana for Dhanistha. If we decline to 
accept the theory of pratipiirve as an irregular compound, 
we ean attain the sense necessary by taking prati as indi- 
eating, not “likeness”, but opposition, as 1 pratikunjara, 
pratikilara, and so on, and by rendering “ who made 
Naksatras preceded by an opposing Sravana”, i.e. by 
one opposed to Dhanisthi. Apart, however, from the 
possibility of an irregular compound, for which may bee 
compared, ¢.g., i, 200. 34: parisupaddvagunthital, where 
there is « similar dislocation, 1b must be remembered that 
a corruption of an unintelligible and abnormal in metre 
pratiparvasravandnt or of Ssravanapratiparvant would 
be easy enough, But the only important point, 1s that 
the epic recognizes that a change was deliberately made, 
and not merely records a change without consciousness of 
it having occurred, which is the real result of Dr. Fleet's 
rendering of prafi in the passage in question, Whether 
the Ramayana knew this point in the tradition may be 
doubted, a4 it does not refer to it, and there is no 
conelusive proof! that 1 followed the great epic as We 
have it in this episode. The original tale may probably 
have been merely of a creation of a counter set of 
Naksatras, Jater touched up into an assertion of an 
important change in order, 
A. BerriepaLe Keira. 


( The evidence of borrowing adduced by Holtemann (Das Mahdbhdrata 
iim Qeten und Westen, p. O87) is clearly inadequate to prove the relation. 
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PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DREAMA 

Professor Ridgeway and I differ so fundamentally in 
our view of the origin of drama that I would not have 
considered if necessary to reply to his note in the last 
number of the Journal,! preferring to leave the judgment 
between our views to those seholars who are experts on 
the subject, had it not been that this note is based in 
large measure on the assumption that I have misrepre- 
sented his views. The following observations will, I think. 
prove decisively that, if I have misunderstood Professor 
Ridgeway, it is he himself who must bear the responsi- 
bility. 

1. As regards this point I need only refer to the 
quotation from Dramas and Dramatic Dances given at 
p. $36 of my note? from which it will be seen that 
I recognized that Professor Ridgeway excluded some 
part of Indian religion from his general principle, but 
ealled attention to the fact that he did not specify what 
part, a fact which contradicts flatly his present assertion 
that he has “ always" pointed out “that the Sky-God or 
All-Father must be carefully discriminated from the rest”. 
Such a discrimination, I may add, would not be accepted 
for a moment by any Vedie scholar, and, more consistently 
than Professor Ridgeway, others, such os Feist," find in 
the sky-god the most glorified form of the chief spirit of 
the dead, 

2. The remarks at pp. 127, 128 of Professor Ridgewany's 
book fully justify my argument on p 337, 

3. The argument from the view that Rama is the 
seventh Avatar and Krsna the eighth to prove that Rama 
was worshipped at Mathura before Krsna appeared to me, 
and still appears to me, to require no specific refutation in 


' 1916, pp. 821-9. * 1016, pp. 335-50. 
* Aultur der Indogermanen, Pp. S27 sq. 
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face of the obvious fact, proved by the Ramdyana, that in 
earlier times Rima had nothing to do with Mathura, 

4. Reference to p, 349 shows that I cited and approved 
the view that comedy is not to be traced to ritual drama, 
so that this charge of misrepresentation should certainly 
not have been made. 

5. It is for Professor Ridgeway to show that the results 
on pp. 206-11 differ in any way from what is given on 
p. 172. He does not do so, and I can see no difference in 
the opinions expressed. 

6. Professor Ridgeway's repetition of his argument 
leaves it as unconvincing as ever, but it is necessary to 
protest against the suggestion that on my theory of 
drama the characters were mere abstractions. My view 
is correctly cited at p. S28; by the time when drama 
arises the actors are to the minds of the audience real 
beings, whether divine or human, 

7. My view as to the nature of Greek drama is not 
assumed with a delightful matvelé: on the contrary, it 
has been expounded as against Dr. Ridgeway's own view 
in this Journal (1912, pp. 411-28), and I await some 
effort on his part to reply to its arguments, which have 
been received not without approval in other quarters. 

8. This argument must be read with part of that in 11. 
There is no question as to the view having been held— 
not universally, of course—that Rima and Krsna were 
men, But what it is necessary for Professor Ridgeway 
to show is that drama arose from the commemorative 
treatment in this form of the lives and deaths of these 
personages, and for this he has never adduced one single 
particle of evidence from India, unless we are to take as 
intended in this sense the observation that parts of the 
epies are recited or performed (how is an epic performed?) 
in temples at the great festivals of Rama and Krsna. 

9. Professor Ridgeway now states that the fact that 
the actors in the religious dramas are regularly Brahmans, 
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because for the time being they are taken to be equivalent 
to gods, is a ground for assuming that originally in India 
the actors represented the spirits of the dead, This is an 
extraordinary argument, since, if it has any meaning, it 
assumes that gods are later than the spirits of the dead, 
which is precisely the question at issue, 

10. Professor Ridgeway has evidently omitted to notice 
that on pp. 348 and 349 I expressly noted his alleged 
evidence of the priority of belief in the souls of the dead 
from other lands, and pronounced it worthless, not 
excluding the doctrine of the priority of the noun to the 
verb, perhaps the most priceless of Professor Ridgeway’'s 
contributions to the science of comparative philology. 

11. I am glad to find that Professor Ridgeway seems 
to have repented of his remarkable views on the racial 
divergence between Krsna, the Yadavas, and Karisa, to 
the extent at least that he invents a lost version of the 
atory in which the incongruities which I indieated might 
not have occurred. But in truth it is precisely the very 
curious fact that the followers of Krena had red as their 
mark which gives so interesting an insight into the origin 
of the drama; it is just a detail which would not naturally 
have been invented, and which suggests the nature ritual. 
More serious, however, is Professor Ridgewny's suggestion 
that I know perfectly well that the theory of a vegetation 
eult origin for the Greek drama depends wholly on the 
assumption that from the earliest times at Eleusis there 
had been a dramatic representation of the marriage of 
Zeus and Demeter. This statement confirms the impres- 
sion (se¢ Nos. 4 and 10) that Professor Ridgeway has not 
read carefully my paper, on p. 346 of which I expressly 
repudiated this theory and accepted its refutation. As 
regards Professor Usener's views of Greek tragedy, I need 
add nothing to what I said in 1912 until a detailed 
rejoinder from Professor Ridgeway is fortheoming, and 
I need only add that no person who has read the Vigaw 
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Purdua could possibly doubt that in one aspect at least 
Krena is a vegetation spirit.’ 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


“PROFESSOR “RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAMA": A SURREJOINDER 

Professor Keith attempts to clear himself from my 
charge that he had repeatedly misrepresented both my 
statements and my doctrines, but how vainly will be seen 
from the following: 

1, He does not deny his statement that “it is a fixed 
principle with Professor Ridgeway that all religion is to 
be traced to the reverence shown to the dead", and his 
attempt to justify himself by showing that he had 
elsewhere criticized my words (p. 133) “that the Hindu 
gods ...are to be regarded in almost every case ms 
having been once men or women”, only proves that when 
he made his statement he was perfectly aware that I held 
no such doctrine. It is no answer to me to say that 
Feist makes the Sky-god arise from ancestor-worship, for 
it is not a qnestion whether what I hold ts right, buat 
what I actually hold and say. 

9 He said that I denied “to the Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda all contact with magic rites and beliefs F 
I pointed out that I accepted his own explanation of the 
Frog Hymn as “a rain spell”, ic. a piece of magic, He 
does not even attempt to reply. 

3. He asserted (p. 338) that I said “that the original 
home of Rama was at Mathura, where he was superseded 
by the aboriginal Krsna”, and that “for this remarkable 
theory, on which much of the reasoning depends, not 
a serap of evidence can be or had been adduced”. But 
(a) I have never stated anywhere that the “original home 





tf further proof is required, reference may bo made to N. Macnicol, 
JRAS, 1013, pp. 145-51. 
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of Rama was at Mathura”, nor (4) that his worship there 
had ever been “superseded” by that of Krishna. On the 
eontrary, (2) [ said (p. 133) that Rama “was a king of 
Ayodhya” and ()) [ emphasize (p. 132, ete.) the importance 
of the Rima cult at Mathura (Muttra) to this hour. To 
this he has no answer. Further, I pointed out that 
Dr. Keith strangely omitted to combat my argument that 
as the Brahmans at Mathura regard Rama as the seventh 
and Krishna as the eighth avatar of Vishnu,they evidently 
hold Krishna to be later than Rama, not to speak of the 
fact that Krishna is not known to the Buddhist Sutras. 
All that he can say in reply now is that “the argument 
from the view that Rama is the seventh avatar and 
Krsna the eighth appeared to me and still appears to me to 
require no specific refutation in face of the fact proved 
by the Ramayana that in the earlier times Rama had 
nothing to do with Mathura”, whilst he makes no attempt 
to explain the Brahman tradition and the silence of the 
Sutras. But the fact that in the earlier times Rama of 
Ayodhya had nothing to do with Mathura in no wise 
proves that his cult was not established there before that 
of Krishna, which is the point at issue. 

4. Dr. Keith alleged that I made “all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead”. 
I pointed out that as he had read my Appendix on 
Comedy, he knew that I held no such view. He does not 
deny my charge, but thinks because (on p. 349) he shows 
that he approved my view that comedy is not to be 
traced to ritual drama, I ought not to have charged him 
with “misrepresentation”. Why did he not express his 
regret for having misrepresented me in another part of 
his criticism ? 

5. I pointed out that Dr. Keith chose to consider for 
his own purpose that my “theory seemed to be summed 
up at p. 173° (the italies are mine), and proceeded to deal 
with what was only a provisional stocktaking of the 
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results so far attained, asif it were the complete summary 
of my results, and carefully omitted to deal seriafim with 
the full summary (pp. 206-11). This he does not deny, 
but seeks to escape by saying that it is for me to show that 
“the results of pp. 206-11 ditier in any way from those 
given on p. 172". As my full summary in fourteen heads 
oceupies five pages, he knows that it is impossible for me 
to set forth the erucial differences between the two 
passages within the limits allowed to me for this reply. 

Any reader can test for himself the accuracy of my 
statement. 

6. He characterized my method of working back from 
modern Indian dramas, in which the most popular themes 
are real personages, through mediaeval times, when the 
same holds true, to the earliest period, as “the most feeble 
argumentation possible”, and argued that because “in the 
nineteenth century plays are performed with persons like 
Buddha, ete., as heroes, that in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive light on the 
origin of tragedy or drama” (p. 339). I showed that 
he had, as usual, misrepresented the vital parts of my 
argument, whilst by his reference to “ nineteenth century 
plays on Buddha” he speaks as if there were no ancient 
dramas on that famous man. It is curious that a Sanskrit 
Professor should not know that one of the two oldest 
pieces of extant Indian dramatic literature is ao fragment 
of a play on the life of Buddha (Liiders, Briichst, d. 
Buddlistischer Dramen), His only reply now is that 
“by the time when drama arises the actors are to the 
minds of the audience real beings, whether divine or 
human", He thus postulates a period antecedent to the 
time when the actors regard the characters as real, for 
which neither here nor elsewhere has he adduced a 
seintilla of evidence. But to this we shall return. 

7. De. Keith stated that “no one doubts that the Indian 
drama after its first beginnings developed like the Greek 

anas, 1917. Ww 
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drama « wide sphere of interest and that it could treat of 
the lives and feats of famous personages’, though he has 
not produced any evidence for the tragedy either Greek 
or Indian ever having had abstractions as themes, and 
simply assumed that the vegetation spirit theory of the 
origin of Greek drama was an established fact. His only 
reply now is (@) that in a much quoted article (JRAS., 
1912. pp. 411—28) he had “expounded his view as against” 
mine, (6) he says (in 11) that “as regards Professor 
Usener's views of Greek tragedy he (Dr. Keith) need add 
nothing to what he said in 1912 until a detailed rejoinder 
is forthcoming ", whilst (c) in reply to my statement (11) 
that he knew that “the theory of a vegetation cult origin 
for the Greek drama depends wholly on the assumption 
that from the earliest times at Eleusis there had been 
a dramatic representation of the marriage of Zeus and 
Demeter”, he refers to his words on p, 346, “It is 
perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly over 
Dr. Farnell’s contribution without further discussion and 
to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schemes,” 
such os those of Miss Harrison and Professor Murray, my 
refutation of which he there accepts. 

(a) What he terms his “view” is simply Usener's Avon 
or Combat modification of the ordinary theory of the 
dramatization of natural phenomena, with Dr. Farnell's 
further modification, that Attic tragedy is “a winter 
drama of the seasons”, in which black man kills white 
man, based on a story (thouglit historical by the Athenians) 
ofa combat between Xanthus, a Boeotian, and Melanthus, 
a Neleid, in which the latter was said to have been aided 
by Dionysus Melanaegis. Dr. Keith's own contribution 
is only a supposed parallel of the Kansa story in which 
red men kill black men (be it remarked, the converse of 
the Attic story). 

(i) T have dealt drastically with the Usener Agon 
theory and Dr. Farnell’s adaptation of it (Origin of 
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Tragedy, pp. 73-92) and in Dramas (pp. 19-21), there 
adding another fatal argument to those already given, and 
with Professor Murray's form of it in Dramas (pp. 57-62), 
to the two last of which Dr. Keith has made no reply, 
and with Dr. Keith's own contribution in Dramas (pp. 21, 
144-5). The render will now see that I have not 
ignored Usener's Agon theory, nor “ passed lightly over” 
Dr. Farnell's “well thought out seheme", nor left 
Dr. Keith’s sole contribution unanswered. But Dr. Keith 
did not always think Dr. Farnell’s scheme “well thought 
out". In his article cited above he comments thus: 
“Tt is a clear defect in the version of the origin of 
tragedy given by Dr, Farnell that it throws over the 
Aristotelian account of its development from the dithy- 
ramb and its gradual acquisition of dignity” (p. 415). 
Again, on Dr. Farnell’s theory that “the dithyramb 
had no mimetic element and was rather connected 
with the bull-god than the goat-god” Dr, Keith admits 
that my criticism was “effective” (p. 41%); and again 
(p.420) following me he further says of the “well thought 
out scheme” that “in the face of this evidence it really 
cannot be said that the dithyramb is connected only 
with the bull-god, i.e, Dionysus, in another form, the 
bull being a suitable incarnation of a vegetation spirit ne 
whilst (p. 424) he points out “the existence " of “many 
lacunae in the derivation of Greek drama” according to 
Dr. [Farnell's ]theory. In fact, he leaves nothing of the 
“well thought out scheme” but Usener's Agon and the 
tale of Xanthus slain by Melanthus. Finally (p. 416), he 
deelures that this Usener—Farnell theory is so feeble that 
it must be bolstered up by his own brilliant idea that the 
slaying of Kansa is a ve setation drama,a piece of evidence 
of which neither of these writers has taken notice.” But 
on the other hand, as we saw, his only support for his own 
view of the Kansa story is the Xanthus-Melanthus legend, 
which in its turn is useless without the Kansa story 
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(c) Now Dr. Keith holds that tragedy arose from 
a vegetation drama, and lays great stress on ‘“‘the over- 
whelming evidence adduced by Frazer for the killing of 
the spirit of vegetation and the assumption by the spirit 
of vegetation of animal shapes” (J RAS. 1912,p. 422, note). 
Bat as the Mannhardt—Frazer theory is based upon the 
assumption that Demeter of Eleusis was a Corn Mother, it 
eannot be denied that the theory of a vegetation spirit cult 
origin for the Greek drama depends upon the assumption 
that from remote times there was at Eleusis a dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zeus and Demeter. 

So much for Dr. Keith's own views. But he would 
fain have the reader suppose that in the same article he 
had demolished my theory of Tragedy. Here are his 
chief eriticisms: (1) He suggests that my claim to have 
been the first to disprove the Dorian invention of Tragedy 
is unfounded, but he does not attempt to show that any 
previous writer has proved that the so-called Dorie forms 
in Attic Tragedy are not Dorie and therefore do not prove 
a Doric origin. (2) He tried to defend (p. 414) the old 
Dionysiac theory based on the “tragic dances” at the 
tomb of Adrastus (Herod., v, 67), transferred to Dionysus 
by Cleisthenes, by repeating the old theory that Dionysus 
was indigenous, though Homer and all other Greeks 
declare that his cult came from Thrace. (8) He ignored 
(ibid.) the linguistic difficulties involved in this view, and 
made no attempt to meet my argument trom the usage of 
Herodotus himself in a like passage. (4) He represented 
me (p. 413) as making the dithyramb come from Thrace 
into Greece along with Dionysus, though he tried to 
eombat my real doctrine (that of Aristotle) on another 
page, (5) He sought to dispose of my argument that 
Thespis was a strolling player, based on Horace, A.P., 
275-6 : 

‘“ignotum tragicae genus inuenisse Camenne 
dicitur et plaustris uexisse poemata Thespis,” 
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by saying that ‘thereferenéeis rather to Comedy” (p.422n.), 
of course without quoting the lines. (6) I showed that the 
fundamental connexion between the Epic and Tragedy, 
not only held by Aristotle and explicitly stated by 
ZEschylus himself but proved by the extant dramas, is 
amply confirmed for India by the connexion between the 
Ramayana and the Indian drama, On this he remarks 
(p. 414), “But what connexion an elaborate epic has 
with mimetic dances or the origin of drama I fear I 
cannot see,’ a strange statement for one who holds 
that the Indian drama arose in the cult of Krishna, the 
chief hero of the Mahabharata, the other great Hindu 
epic, especially as in another passage in the same paper 
he is perfectly aware of the connexion between Greelc 
epic and Greek drama, 

§. Dr. Keith alleged that “no attempt is made to 
exhibit the principle (ie. the worship of the dead) as 
being carried out in the early Indian drama as preserved 
tu us except so far as it is asserted that Rama and Krena 
being really men any plays based on their lives and deaths 
were really funeral plays in their ultimate orgin . 
Though he now admits the great mass of evidence for 
Rama and Krishna having been real human beings, he 
repeats that I have made no attempt to exhibit the 
principle, etc. Now when Dr. Keith wrote thus, he knew 
that I had given (Dramas, p. 164) a crucial case of the 
performance of a drama in commemoration of a dead 
king, respecting whose reality he himself has no doubt. 
Writing on the shadow-play Dutangada, composed 
by Subhata, on an episode of the Ramayana, I say: 
“ Professor Cecil Kendall has proved that this play was 
presented at the festival in honour of Kumarapaladeva, 
a Chaulukya king of the dynasty of Anhilvad or Anhilpur, 
who ruled in Gujerat from 1148 to 1172, the particular 
event commemorated being the restoration by the king of 
a Siva temple at Devapattan or Somnath in Kathiowar, 
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Bombay. It was performed’ at the Dhooly festival, 
March 7, 1243." 

These words make it clear that the play was performed 
in honour of Kumarapaladeva more than seventy years 
after his death. Now Dr. Keith was fully aware of this 
instance when he wrote the words quoted above. Not 
only had he scanned my Indian section through and 
through in search of misprints and refers to my section 
on shadow-plays, but he himself actually treated of the 
Dutangada and the date of its performance in his Catu- 
logue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Indian 
Ianstitute, Oxford (Oxford, 1903), p. 82: “There can be 
little doubt but that the Kumarapala for whose yatra 
the play was written at Anhilvad at Tribhuvanapala’s 
request was the Inmous prince of Anhilvad a.p, 1143- 
1272." Bendall, however (JRAS., 1898, p. 229), ascribes 
the work to the reign of Tribhuvanapala, an. 1242-3. 
Dr. Keith gives no reason for differing from that eminent 
scholar. 

But Professor Pisehel (“ Das altindische Schattenspiel,” 
Sitswngsh. ad. Kinigl. prenss, Akademie, xxiii, p. 496, 1906) 
accepted Bendall’s conclusion, remarking on Dr, Keith's 
words: “das ist swar von Keith hezweifelt worden, 
aber unzweifelhaft richtig.” In one passage Subhata its 
author states that “it was performed at the festival of 
the Lord Kumarapala”, and in similar passages in other 
plays the same phrase is used with the name of a god in 
the place where that of Kumarapala stands in the case 
before us, thus showing that the latter was honoured by 
dramatic performances like the gods who like him had 
onee been men, Pisehel shows that the Tribhuvanapala 
ot whose instance the play was performed was the fifth 
successor Of Kumarapala. There can therefore be no 

1 Dr. Keith, like similar crities, ia himself guilty of some far worse 


than my two, e.g. “saying” (#ic) for “slaying” (p, 340), Keanu (nie), 
JRAS, 1008, p. 17), ete. : 
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doubt that this is an instance of a play being performed 
in a temple to honour an ancestor of the reigning king. 
Pischel (loc. cit.) cites various parallels. 

9, Dr. Keith alleged that “it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other than some facts about funeral. 
rites among the Tangkuls, that the actors originally were 
representatives of the spirits of the dead, and performed 
the ceremony asa means of propitiating the dead. But 
such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no 
trace of it is even suggested by Professor Ridgeway. This 
is an important matter" (pp. 389-40). He now does not 
deny that I cited the mimus at Roman funerals, the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the mediums of the Burmese Nats, the 
actor in the Chinese ritual for the dead, and the dancer in 
the Japanese Kagura, whence sprung Japanese tragedy, 
and that (pp. 205, 303) I did “suggest” that the same 
was the ease in India on the ground that the actors in the 
religious dramas are Brahmans “because for the time 
being they are taken to be equivalent to gods”. His only 
defence is that “ Professor Ridgeway now states that the 
fact that the actors in the religious dramas are regularly 
Brahmans because for the time being they are taken to be 
equivalent to gods is a ground for assuming that originally 
in India the actors represented the spirits of the dead”. 
By the word “now” he would imply that that statement 
was not in my book, but only made for the first time in 
my reply. His only attempt to meet the argument is to 
say that I assume that the gods are later than the spirits 
ofthe dead. But as he himself admits that many Indian 
gods are deified men, whilst most scholars agree that the 
great majority of them are such, their worship as gods 18 
posterior to the belief in their existence as spirits after 
death. 

10. Dr. Keith alleged that I rested my doctrine—that 
the belief in the immortality of the soul is primary—solely 
on the case of Uganda. He now replies that (pp. 345-9) 
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he “expressly noted his [Ridgeway’s] evidence of the 
priority of belief in the souls of the dead from other 
lands and pronounced it worthless”. He thus not only 
does not deny my charger, but admits that when he made 
the statement on p. 347 he knew that I had cited a vast 
body of evidence from the rest of the world. The fact 
that he pronounces that evidence “worthless” does not 
bring his other statement a whit nearer the truth. The 
charge of worthlessness is useless, unless Dr. Keith was 
or is able to invalidate my facts. He has not challenged 
one of them, and by this time the reader knows the value 
of his unsupported ipse dizits. He has carefully 
refrained from attacking my principle that mankind 
always begins with the conerete and not with the abstract. 
Until he can upset that, no amount of scorn will upset, 
my contention that the noun precedes the verb. 

11. Dr. Keith no longer denies that the vast majority 
of Hindu gods, amongst whom fall Rama, Krishna, and 
Siva, are deified human beings, nor does he deny that 
the vegetation spirit doctrine which he follows “ has no 
support in India or anywhere else”, except his own inter- 
pretation of “a detail” in the slaying of Kansa, nor again 
does he deny that not one of Usener's flimsy folktales, 
with mimic fights, is from India. With his reiterated 
appeal to the authority of Usener and to Dr, Farnell's 
“ well thought out scheme " T have dealt above (7) Onee 
more he makes no attempt to explain the hopeless 
difficulty in whieh he is enmeshed by his explanation 
of the Kansa story, especially as he admits that “to 
the actors" the slaying of Kansa “was a human drama 
understood in purely historical sense, the slaying by 
Korena of his wicked uncle", and consequently the Indians 
themselves plainly regarded the eolours as racial. Now, 
whilst my theory rests on a worldwide induction, 
Dr. Keith's depends wholly on what he himself terms 
“a detail” in the Kansa story, and his failure to explain 
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the difficulties involved in his interpretation is fatal to 
his theory of which his interpretation of that “detail =e 
the sole basis. He declares that “in the case of Krsna 
we have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of 
a representative of the spirit of vegetation ” (p. 345). 
He thus makes Kansa “the spirit of vegetation”. But 
when he interprets the colours of the two sets of actors, 
he says “red man slays black man, the spirit of spring 
and summer prevails over the spirit of the dark winter ", 
in this ease making Kansa the spirit of “the dark winter te 
He thus identifies “the spirit of vegetation” with the 
spirit of “the dark winter’. But why “the dark winter” 
should be the proper season for “ the vegetation spirit’, 
or why black should be the proper livery for that spirit, 
he does not attempt to explain. Now, as when vegetation 
‘a black it is dead and rotten, Krishna, “the spirit of 
spring and summer,” had no need to reslay the slain. 
Again, Dr. Keith, who admits that Krishna was black, 
does not explain why black is the proper livery for “ the 
spirit of spring and summer ©. Moreover, not only does 
he make Krishna the black slay Kanga the black, " the 
spirit of winter,” and thus commit suicide, but he also by 
making Krishna, whom he holds to be “a vegetation 
spirit”, slay Kansa, whom he also makes “a vegetation 
spirit”; for the second time he makes Krishna perform 
“happy dispatch ". Finally, Dr. Keith’s only attempt to 
prove that Krishna was primarily “ a vegetation spirit © 
before he was held to be a human person is an assertion 
that “no one who has read the Vishnu Purana could 
possibly doubt that in one aspect at least Krsna is o 
vegetation spirit”. But as the Vishnu Purana is dated 
to the sixth century .D., and as the Mahabhashya cannot 
be later than 60 a.m, but is dated by Dr. Keith to the 
middle of the second century B.c.,at which time he admits 
that the Indians held the play to be historical, the earliest 
‘evidence which he ean produce to show that Krishna 
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was primarily vegetation spirit is not less than four 
centuries, and, by his own chronology, not less than seven 
centuries, later than the date when already, by his own 
admission, the Indians regarded Krishna as a really 
historical person. Where, then, is there a shred of evidence 
for that imaginary period prior to the Mahabhashya in 
which Dr. Keith postulates that Krishna was regarded as 
a vegetation abstraction pure and simple? He might 
just as well ossume that because in the Bhagavadgita 
Krishna is regarded as the Supreme Beine, the Hindus 
had so regarded him from the first, or that because an 
historical Burmese king is now regarded as the patron 
Nat of agriculture, he too was held to be a vegetation 
abstraction before he was regarded as a king, 
WILLIAM Ringeway. 


[Piss controversy wat wow cenae.—Ep,] 


NALANDA 

Dr. Spooner began his excavations near the end of 
March, directing them chiefly to the monastery area in 
the east. He states that little damage has been done by 
earlier exploration, and that the site, which is extremely 
large, is of high promise. He has found a monastery 
wall more than 24 feet high still standing, and acquired 
a collection of over 600 clay tablets or “sealings". His 
most interesting discovery is that of 211 stone panels 
arranged in a band round the plinth of a temple, which 
he describes as “fascinating”. The carving of many of 
the panels is delicate, and no two are alike. The Director- 
General of Archmology in India has kindly sent to the 
Society one complete set of the phote-prints taken in 
connexion with these excavations in 1915-16, and o short 
section will be viven in the Annual Report of the 
Archeological Survey, Eastern Cirele. Dr. Spooner hopes 
in due course to publish a detailed plan of the site and 
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full reports, Meantime, this brief notice will suffice to 
satisfy the Society that the funds granted are being 
properly utilized. 

¥. AS, 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
COMMUNICATION 

1. Le Conseil de la Fondation, n’'ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de septembre 1915, est compose 
comme suit: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), M. Th. 
Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, K. Kuiper, et C, van Vollenhoven 
(secrétaire-tresorier ), 

2, Au mois de septembre 1916 la Fondation a fait 
paraitre chez I'éditeur Brill i Leyde sa troisieme pub- 
lication, une étude de M. I. Goldziher, ayant pour titre 
Streitschrift des trasdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte. Des 
exemplaires ont été offerts & plusieurs bibliotheques 
publiques et privées ; les autres exemplaires sont en vente 
chez |'éditeur au prix de 4.50 florins hollandais. 

3. Le Conseil a pris & la charge de la Fondation la 
publication d'une étude de M. C. van Arendonk sur le 
commencement de la dynastie des Zaidites au Yemen. 
Cet ouvrage paraitra probablement dans les premiers 
mois de 1917. 

4. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d'ex- 
emplaires des deux premiéres publications de la Fondation, 
c'est h dire de la reproduction photographique du manuserit 
de Leyde, réputé unique, de la Hamiisah d'al-Buhturi 
(parue en 1909; prix 100 florins hollandais) et de l'édition 
critique du Kitab al-Fakbir d'al-Mufaddal par M. C. A. 
Storey (parue en 1915, prix 6 florins hollandais) C'est 
au profit de la Fondation que sont vendues toutes ces 
publications. 

Novembre, IDI, 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON some AsrEecTs or ANciENT INDIAN 
Pourry. By K. V. Rancaswamr Aiyvancar, MLA. 
Professor of History and Economics, Trivandram. 
S.P.C.K. Press, Madras, 1916. 

In this book Professor Aiyangar has published two 
lectures that he delivered before the University of Madras 
in 1914, after revising them and supplementing them 
with two appendixes containing notes and references. 
The full title explains the scope of the lectures, which are 
not an exposition of ancient Indian polity but rather 
prolegomena thereto. 

He first emphasizes the necessity of a thorough and 
impartial historical study of the whole of Indian polity, 
lamenting the tendency in India “to treat history as the 
ally of dogma and to look into the armoury of our ancient 
polity for weapons to be used in the arena of modern 
political controversies ". He also depreeates the assump- 
tions that political conditions have ever been uniform, 
and that the characteristic in the realm of practical life 
has been an invulnerable quictism. After noticing various 
old treatises on polity, he dwells on the immense 
importance of the Arthasastra of Kautilya, pomting out 
its ancient prevalence and authority and its almost total 
disappearance now. He discusses its authenticity on the 
grounds of its homogeneity, chronological position and 
matter, which last he tests by its internal evidence, 
religious, political, liistorical and literary, and concludes 
that it is really what it professes to be, the work of 
Candragupta'’s great, minister. 

He then insists on the necessity of an “extended 
discussion of the range, nature, date and validity of the 
original authorities”, and adds, “To attempt any historic 
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reconstruction without a preliminary investigation of 
this kind appears to me to be at the present time both 
futile and misleading. For want of such enquiry, much 
unequal work, which ‘combines the information’ gathered 
from sources of different periods, localities and character, 
has been in evidence.” Consequently he objects to such 
“historical averaging”, and doubts whether the general 
history of India confirms such a method, pointing out that 
ancient political institutions have sometimes long survived 
in secluded areas and have at other times even been 
revived, and that India has not been mentally stagnant in 
and since medieval times, though here his argument 
proves modification rather than progress proper. 

Tn his second lecture he directs attention to the theory 
and general form, aim and consequences of the ancient 
schemes of government and especially of the great Indian 
empires. He eriticizes the mutually inconsistent views 
that have been put forward by various writers, and 
maintains that ancient thought agreed on two matters, 
the essential clements of a State and the natural necessity 
of a State, which imply its unity, represented normally 
by monarchy, with a specialized administration, resting 
on (though not emphasizing) a territorial basis, bordered 
by small states and possessing weak international law. 
Dealing with these features he contends that Kautilya 
had in view a large kingdom, while Manu and others 
imply small kingdoms, He then discusses the Indian 
theory of the origin of the State. The great obligation 
in a State was the observance of dharma, “righteousness,” 
both by the king and also by the people under his 
guidance. Dharma comprised many subdivisions, some 
of which required to be expounded by religious teachers, 
while others were guarded by the injunction upholding 
all special customs that were not detrimental. The 
whole was enforced by a fairly extensive judicial and 
administrative machinery, guided by practical provisions 
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and simplified by local arbitration. Legislation lay with 
the king, though he required enlightenment from spiritual 
teachers as to what dharma was, Dharma was impossible 
without public safety ; hence a king was bound to protect 
his people, and this head of “protection” would require 
and comprehend generally all the other departments of 
the administration. This duty depended on an adequate 
revenue, hence elaborate provisions were laid down to 
obtain and preserve financial prosperity. This exposition 
is no doubt correct from the time when thinkers had 
worked out schemes of polity, but the conception of 
dharma as the basis of it could hardly be much prior 
thereto. The author considers that the French word 
Etatione best sums up the ancient polity. 

His object is thus to elucidate ancient polity by showing 
the principles involved in it. His treatment is marked 
with insight and good sense. He writes Incidly and 
expresses his views definitely, while his criticism is acute 
and rather incisive. The book isa valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject. 

BE. F- 


Posuic ApwinisrraTion IN ANCIENT Ixpia. by 
PRAMATHANATH BaNnensEa, M.A., D.Sc. Econ. 
Macmillan & Co., 1916, 

This book is o thesis approved by the University of 
London for the degree of D.Sc. Econ,, and Dr. Banerjea 
investigates in it the whole subject of public administration 
in ancient India. He begins with the structure of society, 
and the territory, origin and nature of the State; then 
diseusses the system of government in relation to political 
divisions, the position of the king and his councillors, and 
administrative, exeeutive and legislative functions ; deals 
next with the various departments of public affairs, law, 
finance, foreign relations, military organization and public 
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works; and concludes with industry, commerce, religion 
and local government. The period that he deals with 
mainly is the millennium from 500 Bc. to ap, 500, but lie 
also notices the earlier period back to Vedic times and the 
later period almost down to the Mohammedan invasion, 
that is, nearly two millennia, 

The investigation depends of course on the information 
available. The sources of our knowledge are various but 
are of very unequal value as regards the region, period, 
quantity and quality of the information which they 
supply. Little is known of the earliest times and most of 
that is drawn from the Vedic literature. For later times 
there is much more material, ineluding works on polity 
and law. The age of which we have the best information 
now is that portrayed in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the 
famous minister of Candragupta in the fourth century nc., 
whose authorship there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for doubting. 

Dr. Banerjea makes use of all the information that has 
been rendered generally available. He marshals his 
material reasonably and impartially in the main, yet he 
has not altogether escaped a tendency, too common now 
in India, to view ancient times through rose-coloured 
glasses, over-estimating the good conditions and passing 
hghtly over “tefects. There is much to be found in 
Sanskrit books, and in Kautilya too, about the dark side 
of ancient India, all of which suggests matter for filling 
into the picture; while a personal knowledge of Indian 
ways naturally suggests qualifications. He endeavours 
rightly to distinguish the various periods and to frame 
some course of development in political idens and practice, 
but difficulty arises in that the information available is so 
unequally distributed, It is tempting to extend statements 
about one period to eke out the delineation of other 
periods, especially where Kantilya with his fascinating 
wealth of practical instruction supplies almost the only 
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clues. Dr. Banerjea makes use of the Arthasastra in that 
way, and it naturally formsa large part of his groundwork, 
yet such treatment can at best be tentative. He also 
takes into view the whole of India and even Ceylon, yet 
the various countries differed widely in their conditions 
and development. Statements obtained about one period 
or country may or may not have held good for others, and 
he treats such information as supplying indications. 

He relies largely on the brahmanical literature. It has 
been well studied and is the main source of our views 
about early times. Its results are useful so far as they 
go, but Kautilya’s treatise is most valuable in checking 
and adding to the estimate of ancient times as drawn 
from the Vedic literature, which must seemingly be 
wanting in completeness and accuracy of presentment, 
since its authors were religions scholars, living outside 
the busy world, intent on religious problems and philo- 
sophical disquisitions, free in intellectual speculation but 
intensely conservative in temporal matters, Thus, in 
the matter of writing, without which public administration 
could hardly have developed much, Kautilya’s provisions 
and Aéoka’s edicts show that it was in use a vast deal 
more widely and generally than the Vedic literature 
discloses. Manifold hints are to be found in the 
Mahabharata and Puranas, but these have not been 
equally elucidated, and he cannot take full advantage of 
them. Of the Puriinas he hardly uses more than the Agni 
and Visnu. When relying on that epic he ¢ites largely 
from the Santi parvan, though that is later brahmanic 
addition, in which theorizing almost engulfs fact. There 
was little in the way of speculation that Indian thought 
did not touch, and the existence of theories is an unsafe 
premise from which to infer facts, as, for instance, In the 
relations between kings and people. Similarly, the law 
books describe, as he notices, not only what was prevalent 
but also what their authors thought ought to obtain. In 

suas. 117. Il 
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this connexion the continual wails over the evils of the 
Kali age supply useful comments. 

These general remarks arise out of Dr. Banerjea's 
general method of investigation. ‘To notice the several 
subjects treated of would open out a wide field of 
discussion and would far exceed the limits of this review. 
His book shows much reading and puts together a large 
quantity of useful information. He has stated his facts 
and conclusions compactly; his style is clear and his 
treatment tempernte. He has cited references for many 
of his statements, yet more would have been weleome, and 
those given are not always precise; thus, to cite merely 
the Arthasastra (p. 252) or the Santi parvan (pp. 64, 71) 
18 inadequate. He has added an index, which is good, yet 
not complete; thus, for “gopas" he refers only to p. 298, 
omitting pp. 49 and 294. 

This book must be regarded as pioneer work, and as 
such will be useful to those who are interested in the 
public life of ancient India. He has assayed to do in it 
much what Professor Aiyangar deprecates in the book 
reviewed above, and that book should be read with this, 


F. E, P. 


Tue Economic Lire ov 4 Benoa Districr. By J. C. 
Jack, of the Indian Civil Service, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1916, 

Mr. Jack has published in this book the results. of 
investigations conducted by him and his subordinates into 
the economic conditions of the district of Faridpur in cast 
Bengal during the survey of, and record of rights in, the 
lund made by Government there in the years 1906~10. 
These results are a by-product, which was worked out in 
the opportunity afforded by that great undertaking. The 
district is as large as Devon, almost all rural, yet thickly 
populated with 900 persons to the square mile, of whom 
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77 per cent are agriculturists, while the rest almost 
entirely minister to their needs. Two-thirds of the people 
are Mohammedans, and one-third Hindu. The district is 
part of the Ganges delta, flooded during the rainy season. 
The soil is fertile and the crops abundant, while trade is 
small because communications are poor, jute being the 
only valuable export. 

He first describes the villages and homesteads, their 
internal arrangements, and the life of the people both 
when at work and in their leisure. Life is generally easy 
for the cultivator, whose occupation, strenuous only at 
certain seasons, renders him almost self-suflicing, but 
harder for the other classes whose work is continuous. 
The information used was collected by his Bengali 
subordinate officers and was well tested by them. The 
people were ranked in four classes according as their 
condition indicated comfort, below-comfort,above-indigence 
and indigence. He gives and discusses domestic budgets 
displaying all the items of expenditure in the two extremes 
both of agriculturists and non-agriculturists; and then 
examines their Incomes and economic condition from 
statistics, showing the percentages of the four classes, 
namely, 494, 28), 18 and 4 among cultivators, and similar 
though not quite such favourable figures among non- 
cultivators, the average incomes being about £155 per 
family of the former and about £19) of the latter. 
Valuations of the various kinds of crops are also set out. 
Next Mr. Jack deals with indebtedness, showing that, 
while the percentage among non-agriculturists who are 
free from debt, 73, is far larger than that among 
agriculturists, 53, yet the percentage of debt among 
those who are involved in it among the former is much 
vreater than among the latter, the average for all the 
former being £17 4s. and that for the latter £8. These 
results exceeded anticipation, and show that the co- 
operative credit societies, which have existed ten years, 
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have not yet produced much amelioration, On this matter 
he offers suggestions. Last, he examines the incidence of 
taxation, both Government and local, and compares it 
with that in Great Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland and Japan. The total burden per head 
in the district is 3s. 8d., which is only one-ninth of that 
in Japan, the most lightly taxed of those countries, so that 
the allegations of grievous taxation so often made are 
wholly erroneous in Faridpur, The same will certainly 
hold good in all the surrounding districts. An abstract of 
the instructions under which the information was collected 
is appended, with elaborate tables of statisties on the 
various matters treated of. 

The book is full of interest and apparently almost 
unique in India in its scope and aims, It is a valuable 
contribution towards our knowledge of the people. Their 
general condition is well known to all who know Faridpur 
or the surrounding districts, but such detailed information 
could not have been obtained except through the operations 
described, and Mr. Jack deserves the thanks of all for 
utilizing them so profitably. 

F, E. P. 


FORERUNNERS AND Rivas oF CHRISTIANITY, BEING 
Stupies Is Reticiovs History From- 880 nc. 
TO a.D, 330. By F. Lecor, F.S.A. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1915, 
The centuries from Augustus to Constantine are the 
Inost Important in the history of mankind. In them the 
Roman Empire was inaugurated, and Christianity Wis 
born; the antique world passed away, but of its ashes the 
new world arose ; and in this novel society the individual, 
the soul, and humanity became for the first time dominant 
factors of men’s consciousness, No other age presents 
such a fascinating spectacle, or is so full of conflicting 
religions, intermingling currents of thought, potent 
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influences, strange contrasts, and bizarre effects. The 
impicty and atheism of the revolutionary period, the 
attachment of the masses to the local deities, the per- 
petuation of savage ritual and the survival of primitive 
superstitions, migrations of religions from the East 
and even from the West, the philosophy which, after 
ousting the older gods, itself became a religion, the 
passion for mysteries, the spread of magic and astrology, 
all these and many other currents swell the religious 
history of the times. 

Out of this mass of warring religions and beliefs 
Mr. Legge has selected the Gnostics and Manicheans, 
together with the Orphics, the Alexandrian deities, and 
Mithras, for « particular study; and his book is a valuable 
contribution to their history, more especially on the side 
of ritual and myth. The Alexandrian divinities with 
Mithras and the Orphies have received much attention 
from scholars of late; and in summarizing the results of 
their researches Mr. Legge had a fairly easy task, although 
even here, having gone to the original authorities, he 
judges for himself. But the chief value of the book 
consists in its treatment of the Gnostics, with whom 
I inelude the Manichmans. It is the fullest exposition 
in English of Gnosticism, and the most important, which 
has appeared since the publication of Salmon's and Hort’s 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

The scholar who girds up his loins to such a task must 
devote himself to years of hard labour; and Mr. Legges 
earliest paper on the Piastis Sophia appeared in 1893. 
Since then our author seems to have read almost every 
important publication of recent date bearing on the subject 
—except, alas! this critic's article on Basilides in JRAS. 
for 1902! Among other works of value from which 
Mr. Legge might have profited is Drummond's Philo 
Judweus; but twenty pages is insufficient to give the 
titles of the books he has consulted. Apart from the 
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learning displayed, the reader will admire the sobriety 
of judgment, the moderation and accuracy of statement, 
and the neatness of Mr, Legge's translations. Of course, 
Mr. Legge has his weaknesses, His anti-Semitic prejudices 
sometimes interfere with the justness of his views: and 
he takes every oecasion to belabour the unfortunate 
Epiphanius. The immense care and labour he has 
expended on the work is everywhere apparent. The 
index alone occupies sixty pages. 

In passing from the manner to the matter of this book 
I feel some difficulty, a difficulty inherent in the subject. 
The Gnosties are Mr. Legge’s main subject; they take up 
the greater part of the two volumes; and in dealing with 
them our author is at his best. Between them and the 
other cults treated of the connexion is slight. All alike 
were Oriental in origin; they were contemporaneous; and 
they professed to reveal the secrets of the other world 
with the aid of astrology and magic. There resemblance 
ends. Mithras and Isis and the rest were semi-conscious 
essays at a universal religion; and their history belongs 
to the conflict of religions within the Empire. Gnosticism 
was particularist; it addressed itself to the elect: and 
although not necessarily Christian, it is bound up with 
the history of Christianity. Neither Mithras nor the 
Alexandrian divinities contributed anything of permanent 
value to religious thought; Gnosticism has shown 
a wonderful vitality. It influenced the Persian Safis, 
and it may be traced in the speculations of modern poets 
and divines. One ancient Gnostic sect, the Mandaites, 
atill survives, although sadly debased. Mr. Legre tells us 
that a Valentinian Church was started twenty years ago 
in Paris; and two generations earlier a Hindu reformer 
founded novel Hindu sect on Gnostic lines, « lineal 
descendant of the Gnostics through the Persian mystics, 
Gnosticism expressed ideas which the world will not 
willingly let die. 
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We have therefore two disparate subjects to deal with, 
their connotations and their values being different and 
unlike. We may treat them from the standpoint of 
magic and astrology, since in astrolory and magic they 
all dabbled; or we may regard them as cosmogonies ; and 
it is from this double point of view that Mr. Legge has 
chiefly treated them. But the title suggests a third 
way, the historical, Mr. Legge rather indicates this than 
discusses it, and he is not at his best when he touches on 
it, The opening chapter on Alexander appears to me the 
poorest in the book ; and the scattered attempts to connect 
the religious movements he talks of with the history of 
the times are seldom convincing. But it is ungrateful 
to dwell on drawbacks where so much is good, and 
we congratulate Mr. Legge on having produced a very 
valuable work. 

J. KENNEDY. 
‘Tae Ixpo-Anyas Races. By RamArrasip Cuan. 
Part I. Rajshahi, 1916. 

This, the fifth of the publications of the Varendra 
Research Society, is by far the most important work yet 
issued by the Society, and forms a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
peoples. The author, who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, has adumbrated in magazine articles some of 
the views now put forth, but his opinions gain greatly 
both in value and clearness from their ordered exposition, 
and, whatever conclusions be arrived at as regards his 
main theses, all interested in the question must recognize 
the eatholie character of his erudition, and the ingenuity 
and effectiveness of his arguments, which render his work 
a serious contribution to the subject with which it deals. 

The first chapter contains perhaps the lenst tenable 
hypothesis of the whole work. Accepting in a sense the 
distinction of outer and inner countries whieh Sir G. 
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that the inner people were first in their abodes and that 
the outer people came later, and finding the Midland 
occupied pushed across Central India to Bihar, while 
others, the Rastikas or Rattas, wandered into Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. Now these outer people serve another 
purpose: they explain the presence of brachycephalic types 
in India in which Risley saw Seytho-Dravidian and 
Mongolo-Dravidian admixtures in the west and the east 
respectively. To the existence of Seytho-Dravidians the 
objection is taken, as it has already been taken by others, 
that there is no evidence of any Seythian penetration so 
far south as is necessary to explain the extension of the 
brachycephalic types, while in the ease of the east stress 
is laid on the fact that the legends, e.g. of Nepal, fully 
recognize the Mongolian strain in the people, but this is 
not the case with the legends of Bengal. The theory of 
Dr. Spooner,’ which sees in the outer people descendants 
of Magian immigrants, is decisively rejected (chap. vi), but 
in place of Magians are supplied men of the physical type 
of the Homo Alpinus, the original inhabitants of the 
Pamirs and the Takla-Makan desert as determined by 
the investigations of Mr. Joyce” speakers of Tocharian, 
an Indo-European but not Indo-Iranian speech. Later 
comers of this race are to be recognized in the Vahikas 
of the Punjab, and the speakers of the modern Pisaca 
languages, the Kasmiris, Darads, and Kafirs of the Hindu- 
kush, Among these outer peoples arose the Vaisnava 
cult of Krsna, which is not due to Christian influences 
(chap. 111), and they also borrowed, in all likelihood from 
the Dravidas, the matriarchal influences which produce 
Saktism, of which Bengal is the chief abode (chap, iv), 
This physical type in the outer lands is due to the 


‘ JRAS. 1015, p. 430. Referonoes to the discussion of Dr. Spooner 's 
views are given by Mr. Chanda (p. BED), 

* Mr. Joyce's suggested classification ax Iranian je more properly 
replaced by connecting the race with the Tocharian speech, 
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combination of Homo Alpinus with Vedie Arya, Nisada, 
and Dravida, producing the mesaticephalie Indo-Aryan 
of the outland, while admixture with Dravida, Vedic 
Arya, and Avestic Arya has produced the Indo-Afghan 
type of the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

The theory has one great merit in that it drops the 
“wedge” theory, and enables us to accept the natural 
view that the Vedic Aryans entered India via the Khyber 
Pass with their wives and families, and were not a band 
composed almost of men only, who came down by Chitral 
and Gilgit. It cannot be too often or too clearly asserted 
that the two invasion hypothesis of Dr. Hoernle and Sir G. 
Grierson has not the slightest support whatever in the 
Vedic literature. It has certainly no secure support in 
the Prikrits, the complication of whose relations Sten 
Konow's recent work has emphasized. It has, therefore, 
to depend on theories as to the modern vernaculars,' 
ie. deductions are to be drawn for the period 1500- 
1200 n.c. from our imperfect knowledge of the comparative 
development of these tongues in the last five centuries or 
so. From the point of view of physical type we have 
not the slightest evidence of the real type of the Vedie 
Indian, except that he must have had a nose different 
from the broad flat type: if we assume that he was 
dolichocephalic, it is on the basis of general theories as 
to the Indo-European. Moreover, despite the affection 
which is naturally cherished for skull measurements os 
‘ndications of race, it is well to remember that we do not 
know to what extent environment and nurture affect the 
shape of the skull, and that it 1s very possible that, long 
before an Indo-European race ever developed, both kinds 
of head existed side by side in the same area. The 
precisely opposite views that the Indo-Europeans were 
_ dolichocephalic and that they were brachycephalic are 


l Soe eg. The Ampire of India, i, 27 seqq. 
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perhaps best reeonciled by the view that the race pre- 
sented both types before the breaking up of its unity. 
Moreover, to add to the difficulties of the problem, we 
must remember that India has been repeatedly overrun 
from the north-west, and that both European scholars 
like Mr. Jackson and Mr. Vincent Smith, and Indian 
scholars like Mr. Bhandarkar,' have striven to show that 
the foreign element is much greater than we were wont 
to believe. 

Given these considerations, perhaps it is wisest to 
realize that a clear-cut theory is not attainable. If the 
“wedge” theory is not acceptable, the Tocharian must 
remain in the air unless and until, eg. traces can he 
found in Bengali of the characteristics which mark out 
that speech as non-Indo-Iranian, and even then the 
question would arise whether this was not merely due 
to the Kushan supremacy, if we necept the view that 
the Yueh-chi absorbed the Tocharian people. Moreover, 
a further question presents itself: if we assume an influx 
at some date of Homo Alpinus, what ground have we 
for supposing that he spoke an Indo-European tongue 
at that time? The nature of Mr, Joyce's researches and 
the material on which they are based give us no right 
whatever to assume that men of that type originally 
spoke any such speech: we are perfectly entitled to hold 
that they borrowed it from a race of different physical 
characteristics, which physically they absorbed or modified, 
as history would prima facie represent to be the case. 
The connexion of the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat and the 
Kayasths of Bengal, which both Mr. Bhandarkar! and 
the author? recognize nay be admitted, but we have no 
decisive ground on which to assign the connexion to 

1 TA. xl, 21 seqq. But the identification of Gujars and Khazars is 
wildly speculative. Reference should also be made to an ingenious 
effort to equate with history the difference of races by C. Y. Vaidya, 


JBRAS, xxiv, 33-55: fof homines qinot aenfentior, 
2 7A, xl, 32, 33. a. 1580, 
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a prehistoric invasion of Homo Alpinus rather than 
a historic immigration from the north-west. The problem, 
in truth, is far more complicated than the efforts at 
solution are willing to recognize. 

Apart from the main themes of the work, there are 
many matters of interest. The author will not merely 
have nothing to do with the belief in the Christian origin 
of the worship of the child Krsna, in which view I entirely 
coneur, but he denies that the Kathsavadha is 4 nature 
myth. In doing so he raises’ a point of general tm- 
portance, for he argues that the famous passage in the 
Mahabhasya does not allude to the Granthikas, who 
recite the story, dividing themselves into two sections as 
supporters of Karhsa and Krsna respectively, but merely 
refers to the audience. This view is that of Haradatta in 
his commentary, the Kasikapadamamjari, as cited by the 
author, but it is obvious that it is not possible to read 
this sense into the Mahabhisya, and that Haradatta has 
committed the same error as the author, by attempting to 
interpret his text, not in its own light, but by the usage of 
his own time, when the practice of dramatic recital has 
passed into oblivion, and the mere recitation of epic (not 
dramatic) accounts was practised. The real difficulty of 
the now prevalent theory of the teacher Krsna, who 
proclaimed a monotheistic Bhaigavata faith, and was 
gradually himself deified, is one which the author does 
not face; how comes it that we have in the epic the 
picture of a most immoral Krsna, a cunning trickster, the 
evil genius of Arjuna and the Pindavas?? In the tribal 
cod of a rude agricultural or pastoral people these traits do 
not surprise greatly, for man makes his gods in his own 
image, but what an extraordinary fate for the preacher of 

1 pp, 02-5. 

t Holtzmann, Zur Geachichte une Avitik des Makdbidrata, pp. 137, 138; 
Garbe, Indien nnd das Christentam, p. 210, How Garbe explains the 
contrast between the infamous Epic Krens and the pious pupil of the 
CU. iii, 17, 6 1do vot understand. 
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a pure and elevated monotheism! Bnt in detail there is 
much of interest in Mr. Chanda’s views, especially on the 
question of the relation of the Vyithas and the Avatars. 
The author's attribution of the source of Saktism to 
matriarchy is not indeed novel, but it is ingeniously 
worked ont. It must remain, however, unproved; nor, 
it must be remarked, is it at all necessary to see in 
matriarchy the explanation of brother and sister marriage, 
whether in Egypt or elsewhere, and still less to find in 
it the explanation of marriage with the danghter of 
a maternal unele, though the author has eminent prede- 
cessors in these opinions.’ But he is probably right in 
holding that when practised among Indo-Aryan tribes it 
is a borrowed custom. The connexion suggested between 
matriarchy and Siktism is not, however, supported by 
any evidence other than the analogy of cults such as those 
of Asia Minor, and the distinction in this case is as 
remarkable as the likeness, Curiously enough, the author 
omits the conjecture, natural from his own point of view, 
that between the cults of Asia Minor and Saktism there is 
& true connexion; in point of fact, it is clear that Asia 
Minor is deeply affected by man of the Homo Alpenus 
type, and—disearding the alleged Indo-European character 
of this type—we might see in Saktism a support for the 
theory * that Homo Alpinus at some time entered India 
in large numbers, and the differences between the Asianic 
worship and Saktism we might attribute to development 
during a long period in India. Such a theory would also 
remove Mr. Chanda’s grave difficulty, which he fully 
recognizes,” that it is strange, if matriarchy produces 
Siktism, that it has not been evolved by the Tamils. 





' For various views compare the essays of Lang, Rivers, Thomas, and 
Crawley in Avhr, Essays presented to EB. B. Tylor, pp. 203 seqq., 309 
neqq.. 345 seqq., 57 seqq, 

* Of. Haddon, The Races of Man, pr. 60, 6), 

* p. 156, where it is suggested in explanation that the Tamils fell under 
Vedio influence before they had developed monotheism independently. 
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One other point of importance in the history of religion 
merits mention. Mr. Chanda accepts! Dr. L. H. Gray's 
explanation of the Magophonia as once the ritual slaying 
of the king-priest, and conjectures that at one time m 
India as in Iran the priest was also king, and that finally 
the two functions were separated. But the assumption 
that kingship and priesthood are inseparable which we 
owe to Sir J. Frazer's influence must be challenged. 
There is no trace of the union in India in Vedic times, 
and Dr. Gray's interpretation of the Magophonia derives 
its plausibility solely from the parallelism with the Sacwa, 
that eurious rite which led Sir J. Frazer into his famous 
theory of the Crucifixion. This view, however, of the 
Sacwa can hardly survive in any critical judgment the 
eomplete refutation by Andrew Lang in Magic and 
Religion, to which Sir J. Frazer has never attempted any 
serious reply 

A. BEBRIEDALE KEITH. 





Tue Suans. Vol. I By the Rev. W. W. Cocumane, 


M.B.AS, The Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

The Shans are a most baffling race. It has been 
latterly assumed that they call themselves Tai, but 
even this is disputed by many authorities. The late 
Colonel Gerini, who studied them-from Siam, said the 
proper national name was Lao. The Siamese themselves 


T pp. 200-18, 

*Tt may be noted that Mr. Chanda’s correction (p. 223) of 
Mr. Shamasastry’s rendering of Kaut. i, 2 is untenable, as it involves 
construing anv-fky with a genitive, The correct view is to construs 
tidadm with bafldbale ; Anvikgiki considers the relative weight of the 
three seiences—the Vedas, business, and policy. The same text really 
renders impossible any doubt as to the identity of Lokiyata with the 
atheistic system which bears that name throughout Indian literature, 
and may be regarded os finally disposing of Professor Rhys Davids’ 
ingenious suggestion in Dialogues of the Buddha (1899), pp. 165 seqq. 
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take the name of T'ai. Siam is the only kingdom 
remaining to the race which at one time held nearly all 
Indo-China, and still is, in the shape of petty states and 
scattered communities, the most numerous race in and 
around the territory that goes by that convenient name. 
Mr. Cochrane estimates that there are between eighteen 
and twenty million Shans in existence, and of these there 
are under a million according to the latest census (1911) 
in the British Shan States, where he has worked for so 
many years and about whom this volume is written, 
There are, however, probably a quarter of a million more 
in various places in the Province of Burma, ranging from 
Mereui in the far south to Hkam-ti Ling in the far 
north, which has so recently been taken under British 
protection, 

Nevertheless, the British Shan States, which are the 
only territory where the race goes by the name of Shan, 
may be tuken to be the area where the people are of 
purest descent and nearest to the old type. The five 
millions of Siam and the three and a half millions of the 
Lao States, who streamed south when Kublai Khan 
overthrew the Ai-lao kingdom of Nan-chao established 
at Tali-fu, represent perhaps the most compact body, 
though the claim of the Roman Catholic fathers that half 
the population of Kwang-hsi and Kwang-tung are ethno- 
logically and linguistically Shans would imply greater 
numbers. The two Kwangs are reckoned to have twenty 
millions of inhabitants. The Shans are there, however, 
foie gras in an aspic of Chinamen. Moreover, there are 
the millions of Hakkas, the boat population of the West 
River, besides the Li of Hainan, They scont the idea 
that they are Shans, but their faces and even their 
tongues betray them. There are plenty of “Swiss” in 
the United Kingdom who are uncommonly like Teutons. 

It is hopeless, however, to look for historical records 
among these branches of the race. Siamese history does 
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not date back more than five or six hundred years. The 
people south of the Yangtza have been ubsorbed by the 
Chinaman. The Lao have more chronicles, historical and 
religious, but they are obviously borrowed from their 
neighbours, the Burmese and the British Shans. It 
was hoped that old chronicles and pagoda histories would 
be found in the Shan States which would tell us much. 
"The whole country is a maze, a sort of nutmeg grater of 
hills, and hill peoples change less than the plain dwellers, 
But the British Shan States were burnt and ravaged 
from end to end in the years of civil war which came 
before the British oceupation, and nothing has been found. 
A very modest sum (Burma is consistently starved by 
India) was set aside for the acquiring of documents, or 
copies of them from elsewhere, but it does not appear 
that much was obtained. Mr. Cochrane is stationed on 
the border of the Chinese Shan States, and there were 
vreat hopes that he might make some valuable finds im 
the “diamond character " MSS. of the monasteries beyond 
British territory. But, though he had the authority of 
Government behind him, he seems to have been un- 
suecessful, We are as far off as ever from knowing 
where the Shans came from. For the matter of that, 
we do not know where the Chinese came from, but we 
do know that for a very long time after the days of 
Confucius the very much larger part of what we call 
China was inhabited by “barbarians”, who were unknown 
to and uninfluenced by the Chinese. Mr. Cochrane gives 
very substantial reason, for believing that these people 
were Shans, but unhappily there is no proof, But he 
does prove at great length that the late Professor Terrien 
de Lacouperie’s hypothesis that they emerged from the 
Kiulung Mountains in Ssu-ch'uan is untenable. One 
might as well say that the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, hyphenated and otherwise, came from 
Great Britain, 

amas. 1917. I2 


td 
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The great period of the Shan race was when the 
kingdom of Nan-chao existed. We do not know very 
much about it. We are not even certain that it was 
a kingdom. At any rate, it was a powerful confederation. 
distinet as the billows, yet one as the sea, for it warred 
not without suceess ugainst both China and Tibet. 
Kublai Khan disrupted it as effectually as a high ex- 
plosive shell, and now the bulk of the race is as homeless 
as the Jews, except for the collection of rather insigonifieaut 
states under the suzerainty of Great Britain, China, and 
Siam. To make up for this they have a vast number of 
hitmes, not one of which ean be suid to he cenerally 
accepted, even in the British Shan States. without 
&% demand for a poll. They have even a number of 
different alphabets, ‘There are four of them in regular 
use in our British Shan States alone. Mr. Cochrane ix 
almost certainly right in his contention that the present 
Shan alphabets came from the south and poseibly from 
the Mon, with the Lao as the distributing agency. That. 
however, does not prove that there was not an earlier 
more truly national alphabet in use in the Nan-chao 
period, just as the Burmese had an earlier alphabet. At 
the time when Anawrata begun trustworthy Burmese 
history the Shans held all Central and Northern Burma, 
and earlier they may have pushed as far as Prome. 
Excavations which, for want of money, proceed very 
slowly at Tharekettars, the ancient Prome, prove that 
Northern Buddhism existed there before the Southern 
Canon came and with it the Southern alphabet. The 
fragments of the Pyu seript which Mr. Blagden js 
deciphering may clear the matter up, and it is possible 
that the Pyu may turn out to be the Ai-lao of Nan-chao. 
The Sao Ing of the Ahom Cosmogony and of Siam is the 
Adi-buddha of Northern Buddhism, and it is to be noted 
that present-day Siamese understand Hkarnti-Léing Shan 
much more readily than the Shan of Hsenwi or Miiny 
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Nat The Chinese still call the Shans’ Pai-y, and this 
might easily be slurred into Pyu, 

We hope that Mr. Cochrane's book is not final. It is 
abany rate a very valuable contribution to a very obseure 
question. In the second volume, which is to follow, he 
will treat of the Shans from the anthropological side, 
with an account of their customs, superstitions, and 
traditions, It should be exceedingly interesting. The 
present volume is illustrated with photographs taken by 
Mrs. Leslie Milne and by Dr. L. Scherman, of Munich. 
They are mostly types. It may be hoped that the second 
volume will have pictures more suggestive of the life of 
the country. Itis worth noting that the Germans took 
a very considerable interest in the Province of Burma and 
its fringes, even to the extent of carrying off plaques 
and inscriptions from Pagan. It was not, however, 
Dr, Scherman who did this. 


J. GS, 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN Brivis Inna. By Jos 
Matruat. London: Fisher Unwin. 1915. 


This is one of the monographs on Economies and 
Political Science published by Dr. Pember Reeves, and in 
it Mr. Matthai, who is a Vakil of the High Court of 
Madras, deals with village government in British India. 
Mr. Sidney Webb commending it in a preface. 

Sir H. Maine's writings are the classical authority on 
village communities, and Mr. Baden-Powell, using later 
official reports and district gazetteers, has in his books 
supplemented Maine. Their works deal largely with the 
village community in its relation to land, and Mr. Matthai 
here endeavours, by bringing together the chief facts 
about village government which have been noticed in 
Indian official publications especially during the past fifty 
Years, to present a connected picture of the methods 
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adopted by village communities to meet their other simple 
ndministrative needs, so far as these may be gathered 
from the relics which have survived and been recorded, 
and to show how far these methods have been retained, 
adapted, or re-fashioned under British rule. By village 
government he means the parts of the village admini-— 
stration in which the village officers and institutions are 
utilized, excluding the work done therein by Government 
officials and Local Boards. His scope embraces all British 
India, including Burma but not the native states. These 
are left out of view, because of the greater diversity of 
their conditions and the inadequacy of reliable information 
about them. He also omits the whole subject of land 
revenue, though the village communities play an important 
part therein, because Mr. Baden-Powell has dealt with it 
in detail. 

The importance of village government is shown by the 
fact that the vast majority of inhabitants live in villages. 
He follows the definition of “town” and “village” framed 
for the Census, and so “village” means a colleetion of 
houses (not a municipality or cantonment) inhabited by 
5,000 persons or less, with some however above 5,000. 
This distinction may be sound for Census purposes, but 
involves a liberal expansion of the idea of a " village 
community; still, it seems more academic than material 
here, for of the “ village” population over 84 per cent live 
in villages of 2,000 persons or less, In an introduction 
he discusses the constitution of the village community, its 
origins and territory; its functionaries and especial] y its 
three chief officials, the headman, accountant and wateh- 
man; its ¢ommon life; its characteristic features, the 
panchayats and committees, with their modes of election 
and conduct of business; and lastly the relation of the 
village to the State. 

Mr. Matthai then deals in separate chapters with the 
main departments of village administration -—Kducation 
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and the village schoolmaster: Poor Relief as administered 
(1) by the inmily, the caste and the community, the last 
making use of religious and charitable institutions and 
communal funds; and (2) by the State during periods of 
famine: Sanitation, which included the public health as 
attended to by the physician, midwife and others, and 
especially sanitary work performed by the employment of 
scavengers: Public Works, such as wells, tanks and 
especially irrigation which was carried out by communal 
labour, roads and public buildings such as temples, 
mosques and schools: Watch and Ward, for which the 
headman and watchman were mainly responsible, but 
which were sometimes secured by subsidizing robbera and 
eriminal tribes; and which included the hability of the 
village community for erime committed within its area: 
and lastly, Administration of Justice, generally through 
arbitration under the control of the headman or the 
panchayat, who often settled judicial and non-judicial 
matters, both civil and eriminal, by traditional unorganized 
methods, and who had some power of punishment ; and 
also through the caste in matters affecting caste, 

The whole subject, as mentioned ehoves consists of two 
parts, former conditions so far as discoverable, and present 
conditions, Mr. Matthai discusses all the above-mentioned 
departments of village administration in both these aspects, 
citing ancient provisions and then explaining what has 
heen done under British rule, His references to ancient 
authorities, such as Kautilya’s Arthasastra and epigraphic 
records, are illustrative only, because he often combines 
their statements (as on pp. 34-5) without sufficiently 
discriminating differences in age and country. He does 
not, in truth, profess to make his exposition of ancient 
conditions thorough, and rather treats his citations as 
elucidating the nature and forms of present conditions ; 
and so regarded, his use of them is helpful so far as they 
go. His main theme is village government under British 
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rule. He has drawn his materials for this from a large 
quantity of official publications as well as other books, and 
has appended a list of them, His deseription of this 
subject is careful, full and lucid. The work is a valuable 
exposition of village government in the various provinces, _ 
especially in Madras, with which his personal knowledge 
enables him to deal more fully than with other Provinces. 

- The index unfortunately is very perfunctory. Its mere 
five pages are wholly inadequate for a tréatise of two 
hundred pages dealing with the diverse conditions of all 
British India. A perusal of almost any page, as for 
instances pp. 57, 127-8 and 169, will show matters that 
should have been noticed im the index. 


F. E. P. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT EXISTING SYSTEMS OF 
« SANSKRIT GRAMMAR: being the Vishwanath Narayan 
Mandlik Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1909. By 
SHRIPAD Krisuxa BELYALKAn, M.A., Ph.D. Svo; 

pp. vil, 148. Poona, 1915. 

The author of this work modestly deprecates criticism 
by declaring that “it is oan essay—a mere tentative 
attempt—and not «a profound treatise"; but nevertheless 
it is & careful and. scholarly survey of its large and 
important theme, After a short chapter on early gram- 
matical speculations, Mr. Belvalkar devotes a long section 
to the school of Panini, embracing the famous Astadhyayi 
and the wvdrilikas thereupon, Patafjali's Mahabhisyn, 
Jayaditya and Vimana's Kasikii with its commentaries, 
Bhartriharis Vakyapadiyn, Kaiyyata’s Pradipa, and the 
various recensions into which later grammarians recast 
Paninis aphorisms, Then come surveys of the other 
schools, namely, the Chindra, Jainéndra, Sikatayana, 
Haima, Katantra, Sarasvata, Mugdhabodha, Janmara. 
Saupidma, and «a few miscellaneous versions, followed 
by appendices, in which are printed for the first time 
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A Chindra-varna-sttra and Jégarijas Pida-prakarana- 
saigati, The book, as the author admits, is far from 
being exhaustive, even in outline; for example, some- 
thing might have been said of the circulation of the 
Kiitantra in Chinese Turkestan; but on all essentials 
“it is Full and sound, 

L, D. Banxert. 


Suivasi THE Maniraa; wis Lire ann Times. By H. J, 
Rawiinsox, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

This is « useful book, and it deserves a welcome as 
being, it seems, the first English biography of the founder 
of the Maratha Power. It is well written, gives much 
information, and has in an Appendix a translation of 
a long and interesting Maratha ballad. But it has tts 
defects, Professor Rawlinson does not seem to have read 
the Persian and Maratha authorities in their originals, 
and he makes slips when he touches upon general Indian 
history, Thus he says (p. 22) that Bibur established his 
kingdom in 1530. But that was the year of his death, 
and he had, in two great victories, established his power 
two or three years before 1550. He refers in his Intro- 
duction to Briggs’ translation of Ferishta’s History of the 
Decean and to Briggs’ History of the Muhamadun Power, 
as if the latter were not also a translation of Ferishta, 
and he makes no mention of Jonathan Scott's translation 
of Ferishta’s History of the Decean. At p. 20 he says 
the last Hindu monarchy of the Deecan was destroyed in 
1313, but on p. 22 he refers to the Vijayanagar State, 
which was founded in 1336 (not in the sixteenth century, 
as Mr. Rawlinson’s context would lead one to suppose), 
and was not destroyed till 1565. “His quotation from 
Hinen Tsiang is interesting, but does the Chinaman 
specifically mention the Maratha nation, and were the 
people he praises the progenitors of Sivaji’s Marathas ? 
Did Malik Kafur really get as fur as Adam's Bridge 
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(p. 21)? At p. 46 Professor Rawlinson speaks of 
Aurangzeb’s cruelly murdering his (Heree brothers. He 
ought to have known that Aurangzeb had nothing to do 
with the murder of Sultan Shaja‘. At p. 92 he derives 
Borg: trom bairgir, surely a very doubtful etymology. 
There were birgirs in all the Indian armies, why then 
should Borgi, if derived from bargir, be a common native 
term in Bengal and elsewhere only for the Marathas ? 
But our gravest charge against Professor Rawlinson is 
that he has, in spite of his preface, extenuated Sivajis 
crimes. He has a note at p. 99 which contains two serious 
errors. First, it states that the murder of Afzal Khan 
was no more treacherous than the murder of Comyn, 
and secondly, he implies that no historian has seriously 
blamed Bruce. But the murder of Comyn was not 
premeditated ; there was no treachery in it, and it was 
the result of a sudden quarrel. Sivaji, on the other 
hand, went prepared to murder, and carefully laid his 
plans beforehand for the murder of Afzal, and the attack 
on his troops. Nor is it correct to say that no historian 
has blamed Bruce's act, At all events, Sir Walter Scott 
does so, for he says “the cireumstances attending the 
slaughter were such as to render the act detestable in 
the eyes of all except those who belonged to Bruce's 
party’. And I make little doubt that other historians 
have said the same thing. Professor Rawlinson excuses 
Sivajis act beenuse Afzal Khan had defiled Hindu temples, 
But what evidence is there that Afzal did this? Maratha 
chroniclers and ballad-makers may say so, but what js 
their date, and what reliance ean be put on their state- 
ments‘ They also, d believe, say that Sivaji was justified 
in killing Afzal because the latter was just about to kill 
Sivaji. Bub against their rhodomontades we have tho 
account by Khifi Khin—whose truthfulness Professor 
Kawlinson admires—who says that Afzal went to the 
interview without arms, and after leaving his attendants 
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at a distance. And there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Sivaji ostensibly did the same thing, He took the 
tiger-claw weapon with him because he could hide it up 
his sleeve. Professor Rawlinson arms him in addition 
with a dagger and a famous Genoese sword! Afzal may 
have been imprudent, but he was not such a fool as 
to allow Sivaji to approach him fully armed while he 
himself had no weapon. 

Professor Rawlinson, p. 98, quotes « passage from 
Elliot & Dowson's History of India in order to show 
that Khati Khin speaks favourably of Sivaji. The 
translation is not very correct, and Professor Rawlinson, 
not unreasonably, leaves out a sentence that is somewhat 
obseure, and which Dowson has not correctly translated. 
The meaning, I think, is not that Sivaji or her captor 
looked upon the slave-girl as the property of her master, 
but that he, or the soldier who captured her, considered 
that he had, as it were, bought her from her former 
owner, and so had succeeded to his rights. After all, 
with the exception of Sivaji’s humanity to women, there 
is very little praise in Khafi Khan's account. It is rather 
a statement of the businesslike way in which he, like 
other bandit-chiefs, distributed the booty. If Khiati Khan 
was to be quoted at all, he should have been quoted fully. 
That is, it should have been mentioned that he calls 
Sivaji a bloodthirsty assassin, and that he states that 
Sivaji approached “unarmed and fearing and trembling ©. 

H. BEVERIDGE. 


‘Tne Soctan L&GISLATION OF THE PRIMITIVE SEMITES. 
By Hesey Scuareren, Ph.D, Member of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research. Syria, 
1908-9, New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press, 1915, 

There is no need to emphasize the importance of the 
study of early Semitic social legislation, which has attracted 
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the attention of so many scholars. Notwithstanding that 
the author disclaims any real originality for his work, he 
states, in his preface, that he lias often had to choose his 
own road in the case of conflicting theories and: arguments. 
The first chapter treats of Matriarcliyv—a section of 
the subject with which prominent scholars have occupied 
themselves. Dr. Schaetier reviews this portion of his 
subject in the light of the works of Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith, whose arguments seem exceedingly 
forcible, but the extant evidence is in the main rather 
sugestive than convincing (p. 3) And this seems to he 
trne, for there is no real proof of the existence of 
matriarchy in (for example) the fact that it was the 
mother who gave names to her children. Even Laban's 
claim that his daughters’ children were also his may be 
merely based on an ardent desire to retain them all with 
him. In connexion with matriarchy, real or theoretical, 
it is worthy of note that whilst paternal parentage was 
uncertain, there could be little doubt as to the mother. 
In Babylonia, the author states, traces of matriarchy had 
nearly all disappeared, though, as pointed out by Professor 
Sayce, the Sumerian bilingual hymns place the female 
before the male, this order being reversed in the Semitic 
translation. This can naturally hardly be held to confirm 
the theory of Semitic matriarchy, at least among the 
Semites of Babylonia. (The translations were probably 
made about 2000 nc.) It is also to be noted that the 
Hebrew account of the Creation, like those of the Baby- 
lonians, give the first place in the Creation to man, and 
that in Babylonian mythology the Babylonian gods are 
more important than their endidesses, notwithstanding 
that the latter are associated with them in acts of creation. 
In spite of the fact that Dr. Schaeffer is of opinion that 
“the matriarchal plan was the dominant form of SO | 
organization prior to the settlement in Canaan". the 


rights of the father became the great factor in the age 
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after the change from nomadic or semi-nomadic life to 
that of agriculture. The supremacy of the father, indeed, 
even now prevails not only in the East, but is also at the 
bottom of social life in all civilized lands. Descent, 
moreover, is always through him—never through the 
mother. 

Of special interest are the remarks of the author on 
the question of inheritance and the leaving of a son to 
represent him on earth and to perform the funeral rites 
when his father, having gone to dwell with his god, was 
buried. This, the author points out, has special bearing 
upon the incident of Naboth’s vineyard. “God forbid it 
ine,” says Naboth, “that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.” Even the request, with offers 
of compensation, by the highest in the land, could not 
move him from this resolution. No reason is stated, but 
it is regarded as being implied in the statement that the 
vineyard was “the inheritance of his fathers ", Perhaps, 
says the author, Naboths fathers were buried there, and 
he had to perform the ceremonies at their graves. This, 
it is thought, might be a remnant of Babylonian ancestor- 
worship, a practice which went back to Sumerian times, 
and of which the memory existed $80 years m.c,, or later. 
The general desire of the Babylonians in having sons was 
that they should act as naq mé or “ water-pourers "ot 
their graves, and the same may have been the case with 
Naboth. If this be the case, King Ahab ought to have 
lnown what a sacred inheritance Naboth's vineyard was 
likely to be to him. ‘To us the refusal seems to be very 
bluntly expressed, but there is no hint that it was taken 
as disrespectful in the sacred narrative. 

Dr. Schaeffer's explanation of the difference between 
the three social classes—the awélum, the mudhénum, and 
the wardw in Babylonia are clear, and ought to arouse 
interest. Probably the fullest light is thrown upon them 
by the Code of Hamimu-rabi, from which it would seem 
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that the first, the “man”, was the “ eentleman", whilst 
the second was the poor freeman, and the third the 
servant or slave, the fem. being expressed by the Semitic 
dmin™, “handmaid.” It is probable that these three 
classes of the community had existed in Babylonia from 
early times, as corresponding words existed in Sumerian 
—indeed, there was a special expression for the lowest 
class, namely sag-gen-ura, “head (of) hondmaid-male 
slave “(compare our “ head of cattle”), translated likewise 
by a special word in Semitic Akkadian, a#apiri, used to 
denote slaves without distinction of sex. The Code of 
Hammu-rati indicates their respective importance in the 
community. 

Other interesting sections concern the “ Bride-price”, 
“Cireumeision ” (about which the wedge-written records 
give us so little information), * Dowries,” " Land-values,” 
“Land-ownershup,” “ Marriage-contracts,” the “Vudunani” 
(husband's gift to his wife), ete. It will thus be seen 
how much ground this book, notwithstanding its modest 
dimensions, covers; and it may be regarded, in its way, 
asa monument to the completeness of our knowledge of 
the wonderfully complex nature of Semitic social life in 
the long past ages to which it refers. A flood of ligelat 
is thrown upon the subject by the numerous records of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and Dr. Schaeffer has rendered 
his speciality a real service by his many quotations from 
this source. 

T. GO. Pincnes. 





LiARCHEOLOGIE DE 1 ANCIEN TESTAMENT. Reponse it 
M. le Professear Gressmany, par Epovarnp NAVin.e. 
Extrait de la Revue de la Theéologie et de la Fhilo- 
sophie (No. 20, Septem bre-Oetobre, 1916), 

This reply to Professor Gressmann’'s strictures on 

Professor Naville's Archaeology of the Old Testament ia 
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well worth reading, even though one may not altogether 
agree with the renowned Swiss Egyptologist’s conclusions, 
He points out that before the introduction of the Phoenician 
alphabet there was no script but the Babylonian euneiform 
available for records, and he argues, with much acuteness 
and detail, that what we know as Hebrew was simply 
the tongue of the tribe (or kingdom) of Judah, and 
contends that all the other tribes of Isracl spoke Aramaic. 
The books of the Bible had, therefore, to be translated 
into what we now call Hebrew, and this work was 
performed by various persons, who each imported into 
his renderings his own vocabulary and peculiarities of 
style, This naturally not only deposes Hebrew (the 
language of Judah) from its position as the original tongue 
of the Old Testament, but makes the researches of the 
“ Higher Crities” to he of no effect. Professor Naville's 
arguments are weighty, but naturally require accepting 
with caution, and only after having proved them from 
every point of view. The fact that they will be as 
weleome to some as they are distasteful to others makes 
it probable that much controversy will be aroused upon 
the questions invelved. eet | 
T. G, Pixcues. 





Tne Nesrorias Moxument iN Cutna. By P. Y. Sark. 
S.P.C.K., London, 1916. 


For « Japanese to succeed in writing a book in excellent 
English is in itself a notable achievement, and this bool 
is surprisingly free from linguistic errors. But one 
frequently recurring phrase invites criticism, and that is 
“Religion of the Pills of Immortality”. To translate 
Chin-tun Chiao thus is to convert a high-sounding and 
picturesque title into one smacking of the comic and 
trivial. Chin-tan is that mystical something—the central 
quest of all alchemists—wherein is supposed to he the 
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essence of the powers of life. Perlinps a fitter rendering 
and one more in keeping with the Oriental habit of 
euphemistic nomenclature would be “ Doctrine of the Soul 
of All Things” or possibly “Cult of the Philosopher's 
Stone ". ‘ 

It is with this sect of the Chin-lan that the main 
argument of the author is concerned ; for here he finds not 
only a solution of what became of the Chinese Nestorians, 
that most perplexing of problems, but also proof of 
a Christian influence permeating China throughout the 
last twelve and a half centuries. That Western culture 
brought by Nestorian missionaries to Ch'ang-an modified 
and helped to build up the famous civilization of that 
ancient capital, is a theme that stirs the imagination. If 
proved to be more than a theory, our ideas of the balance 
of mutual indebtedness between East and West will have 
to be readjusted. Nevertheless, except in a few details of 
little importance, Professor Sacki cannot be said to carry 
conviction in the thesis he elaborates round the Nestorian 
Monument. Certainly his case is not strengthened by 
being based upon a statement made by Dr. Timothy 
Richard in the Chinn Mission Handbook for 1896. 
Without giving his authority Dr. Richard asserts that the 
Chin-tan Chiao was founded by Lii Tung-pin. Then he 
makes the astounding suggestion that in the legend 
relating to Chung-li Ch'itan, the spiritual father of that 
ieien, there are features identifying Chung-li Ch‘iian with 
Jesus of Nazareth. Dr. Richard iynores the fact that 
(Chung-li is one of the family names of China, and writes 
of the senior of The Eight Immortals thus :— 


“The real name of this one does not sem to be given, but 
the symbolical ones aro “The Warning Bell, which does not 
trust physical force’ (Chung-li Chinn); “The Quiet Logos’ 
(Chi-tao) * ' The King of the Sons of God‘ (Wang-yang Ts): 
“The First Teacher of the Troe Doctrine of Immortality * 
(Ch‘ang-shéng Chén-chiieh) ; and ‘Teacher from Above’ (Yin- 
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fang Hsien-shing); and there are other important truths not 
indicated in these names which remind us strongly of Christian 
truth.” 

After reviewing the evidence concerning the finding 
of the Monument in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the author concludes that the precise spot where 
it was dug up cannot be located. He also mentions the 
abortive attempt to buy the Monument made in 1907 by 
Dr, Frits Holm, which resulted in the recognition of its 
value by the Chinese, and its consequent removal from 
a neglected and ruined temple to the august precincts of 
the Pei-lin at Hsi-an Fu. Having failed to obtain the 


original, Dr. Holm had «a replica made, which until 


recently remained in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, In view of the special interest always 
taken in the Nestorian Monument by the Roman Catholic 
Chureh it is worthy of note that the final resting-place 


of this replica is in the Vatican, whither Dr. Helm 


conveyed it in November of 1016. Another copy has been 
obtained by the Hon, Mrs. Gordon, and erected by her 
upon the summit of Koya San in Japan. 

The most captions critic cannot complain of the lack of 
Chinese characters in this hook. In fact, they are sprinkled 
about in sueh generous profusion that it is fancied the 
general reader might be somewhat disconcerted. Still, if 
fault there be, it is one in the right direction; and it is to 
ls hoped that producers of future books on things Chinese 
will imitate in this respect the example of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

W. P. Y. 


The Eras or Coxruciwws. By Mines MENANDER 
Dawson. New York and London; The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1913. 

Tt is «a curious fact that the Confucian classics are not 
easily accessible to the general reader. ‘There are many 
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translations, it is true, but they appear in a number of 
highly-priced volumes, much of the contents of which 
is of interest only to students of Chinese. This handy 
book of some 300 pages is therefore specially welcome. 

To quote from his introduction, the author's aim “is to 
put before Occidental readers, in the words of the Chinese 
sage and his followers, as translated, everything con- 
cerning ethics and statecraft contained in the Confucian 
classics which is likely to interest them, omitting nothing 
of importance”. These extracts have been arranged in 
categories in accordance with o scheme of Confucius 
himself laid down in The Great Learning, and they are 
connected in running narrative by Mr. Dawson “showing 
briefly the relationship of one with the other, stating 
from what book taken and by whom enunciated, and 
mest sparingly accompanied by quotations from other 
moralists, ancient or modern”, 

Inconsistency in the transliteration of Chinese names 
is a pitfall into which Mr. Dawson stumbles in common 
with so many writers unacquainted with the language. 
{t seems a pity, too, that a very poor drawing by 
a Japanese artist should have been chosen for the frontis- 
piece, when a rubbing of one of the masterly portraits 
on stone preserved at Ch'ii-fu might have been reproduced. 

But these are small defects, and the author is to be 
congratulated on the production of a book that eannot 
fail to bring abont a better understanding of many of 
the most admirable aspects of Chinese civilization. 

W. P. Y¥, 


CHINESE Paintixcs. By Madame Wu HSING-FEN. 1915, 

Those who deplore the decay of Chin 
be cheered by this delightful album from the brush of 
Madame Wu Hsing-fin, who is described on the title. 
page as “the most distinguished paintress of modern 


ese painting will 
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China”. It contains 117 reproductions in collotype 
which, though of provokingly small size, are of uniform 
excellence with the exception of two or three attempted 
in colour. 

Madame Wu follows established custom in studying 
the great masters closely, and a number of the examples 
of her work express the genius of famous painters 
interpreted each through the medium of his own particular 
technique and idiosyncrasy. It is a remarkable proof of 
her versatility as an artist as well as of her sympathetic 
understanding of the national tradition that she achieves 
her purpose with equal success whatever school or period 
she selects, Here are landscapes in the styles of Wang 
Wei and Li Ssi-hsiin of the Tang, of Li Ch'éng of the 
Sung, of Chao Méng-fu and Wang Méng of the Yiian, of 
Ch'm Shih-chou and Wén Chéng-ming of the Ming, and 
of Wang Hui and other less known artists who lived 
under the late dynasty. The great Wu Tao-tzi lives 
aenin in the dignified drawing of a Buddhist figure in 
rapt contemplation, and Hua Yen of the seventeenth 
century is represented by a powerful version of his 
portrait of the wife of Chao Méng-fu, herself a famous 
artist, Birds and animals are adequately expressed in 
several pictures reminiscent of the Ch'ing artist Shén 
Nan-p'ing. 

A painting of lotus flowers, in the style of Hsii Msi of 
the Five Dynasties, recalls a criticism concerning that 
artist. quoted by Professor Giles, He says: “‘ In painting 
flowers, people ordinarily aim at strict resemblance ; but 
not so Hsit Hai. And the painter who can ignore such 
resemblance becomes what Ssi-ma Ch'ien was among 
prose writers and Tu Fu among poets,—an artist of the 
very front rank,” What is meant, of course, is that 
Hsii Hsi did not concern himself with the mere academic 
representation of form, but rather that he sought to 
suffuse his subject with his own poetic sentiment. And 

amas. 1917. 1a 
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therein lies the secret of that haunting charm possessed 
by some Oriental paintings of humble objects such as 
flowers and fruits. Imagination and a love of nature, 
combined with an innate genius for composition, impart 
a lofty spirituality to the most commonplace themes. 

Every sympathetic student of this volume will feel 
that Madam Wu's work shares the wonderful qualities 
distinctive of the art of Hsii Hsi, and with characteristic 
significance nowhere is this community of genius so 
apparent as in her beautiful pictures of flowers. 

Wie deiikes 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


DE. JAMES BURGESS, C.LE., LLD., Ere. 

THe death of Dr. James Burgess, on October 3rd, at 
22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, where he had lived for many 
years, deprives the Royal Asiatic Society of one of its 
oldest and most distinguished members. His labours in 
the field of Indian antiquities and history, prolonged as 
they were for more than half a century, can never be 
forgotten, for he was in larve measure the founder and 
father of modern Indian archmological science; while his 
monumental volumes will always remain standard works 
of reference. 

James Burgess was born in 1832 at Kirkmahoe, 
Dumfriesshire, and was educated at Dumiries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. He went to India in 1556, engaged for 
educational work at Calcutta, and was transferred to 
Bombay in 1861. Fascinated by the antiquarian treasures 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, he began those historical 
and architectural studies which were destined in after life 
to bear such great fruit, In 1866 he became a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1869 he published his 
first book, The Temples of Satrufjaya, In 1871 appeared 
his Roeck-cut Temples of Elephanta, In 1868 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, 
and in 1872 he founded the well-known scientific journal, 
The Indian Antiquary, which he edited and published 
for thirteen years, transferring it then to Mr. Fleet and 
Sir Richard Temple, In 1873 he was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to be head of the Archmological 
Survey of Western India. The news of this appointment 
was received with much gratification in scientific circles in 
Europe; for it was felt that historical and archwological . 
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research had not been sufficiently encouraged up to that 
time by the authdérities. Too much had been left to 
private hands, and though General Cunningham had been 
entrusted ten years previously with the duty of surveying 
the monuments of Northern India, no such concession had 
been made to the requirements of the West and South. 
Great things were expected of Burgess, and the world was 
not disappointed. He set to work with characteristic 
energy and on a well-considered system. In 1874 
appeared a handsome volume, the Report on the Antiquities 
of the Belgaum and Kalddyi Districts, the issne of which 
made it abundantly clear that the Government had found 
the right man for the work in hand. This was followed 
by a second volume on Kathiduvid and Kuchh (1876), 
and this by another (1878) on The Antiquities of the 
Bidar and Aurangabad Districts. In 1883 his work on 
The Buddhist Caves and their Inscriptions was published, 
and shortly afterwards another on The Cave-Temples of 
Elura and other Brahmanical and Jaina Caves im 
Western India. In 1887 yet another on The Buddhist 
Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapéte. These formed 
a series, in royal quarto, brought out in the highest style, 
printed on eéxcellent paper, handsomely bound, richly 
illustrated, tilled with information historical, antiquarian, 
and architectural, and constituting an important collection 
of authoritative works of reference, 

Meanwhile, in 1881, Burgess hud been appointed head 
of the Archmological Survey of Southern India; The last 
of the volumes mentioned above dealt with the great 
Buddhist remains on the Krishna River in the Madras 
Presidency, and two other publications of his dealt with 
South Indian antiquities, namely, Notes on the Amardvati 
Stupa (1882) and Tamil and Sanskrit Inseriptions 
(1886), these being respectively vols, iii and iv of the 
Archmologieal Survey of South India. In 1880 he had 
published, jointly with the late James Fergusson, The 
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Cuve-Temples of India, a most valuable and important 
work, 

In 1886 Dr. Borgess was promoted to the post of 
Director-General of the Archmological Surveys of India, 
and took up his residence in Caleutta, supervising 
therefrom the work of research over the whole country. 
Here he planned one of the preat works of his life, 
namely, the systematic and scholarly publication, with 
facsimiles, transliterations, and translations, of the ancient 
records on stone and copper-plate known to exist in great 
numbers all over India, but more especially in the south. 
The Epiyraphia Indice took the place of the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Indicarem projected ten years previously 
by General Cunningham, and supported by Mr. Fleet, 
whose treatment of the Gupta inscriptions was published 
as vol. iii of the series, the first volume being the 
Lnseriptions of Asoka by General Cunningham himself. 
Vol. ii, intended to contain the Indo-Seythian inscriptions, 
was entrusted to other hands and has never been issued. 
Burgess believed that it would be unwise to attempt to 
earry the series farther on Cunningham's plan, which was 
to collect, as far as possible, for appearance in one or more 
volumes, all the known inscriptions of a particular 
kingdom or dynasty or period. To attempt this, he 
wrote, “‘ would necessitate infinite delays,” and the result 
would still be imperfect. It seemed better to publish the 
records in order as received by the editor from the scholars 
employed in their examination, trusting to the index of 
each volume to facilitate reference. This plan has been 
curried out, and to-day there ean hardly be anyone living 
who doubts its wisdom. 

Sanctioned in 1888 the first volume of the Hpigraphia 
fndica, containing articles and translations by Buhler, 
Kielhorn, Eggeling, Hultzsch, Fleet, and Jacobi, only made 
its appearance, owing to unavoidable delays caused by 
difficulties in the press, in 1892. The second volume was 
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published in 1894 equally under his editorship. (He had 
retired from the Government service in 1889.) The series 
has continued regularly to the present day, the fourteenth 
volume being now in hand; and it is safe to say that 
in addition to being of such immense use to scholars 
at home, no Government publication has had a greater 
or more far-reaching effect on the minds of the people 
of India themselves. These Indian historical records, os 
Burgess wrote in the preface to vol. i, “more so than 
those of any other country, are the real archives of the 
annals of its ancient history, the contemporaneous 
witnesses of the events and of the men whose deeds 
they hand down ... They supply important [he might 
have said ‘invaluable'] data bearing on the chronology, 
geography, religious systems, affiliations of families and 
dynasties, taxes, land-tenures, magistrates, customs,manners, 
organization of societies, languages, and systems of writings 
of ancient times. Hence the creat need for collecting and 
publishing them, with the best translations and comments 
that modern scholarship can supply.” His high hopes 
were justified. The Epigraphia Indica has thrown 
a flood of light on the buried history of the country, 
history which, practically unknown before, can now be 
mapped out almost as clearly as that of any of the nations 
of Europe; and it must have been a source of constant 
gratification to him in his declining years to find that the 
best brains in India have since been applying themselves 
to the study of the past of their country, and are now, 
particularly in Southern India, steadily collecting historical 
information from those infallible sources, the contem- 
poranecous statements of their own ancestors. Other 
Governments, too, have observed the importance of the 
work, and we now have a parallel series of epigraphical 
publications in Burma, Ceylon, M ysore, and Travancore, 


doubtless to be followed by others in ¢ ieee ert 
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It may perhaps be more appropriately said of James 
Burgess than of many others to whom the old epitaph 
has been applied—* Si monumentum queris circumspice,” 

That he was a man of very exceptional powers of mind, 
by no means confined to one groove, may be gathered 
from the fact that, having devoted considerable time to 
the study of abstruse mathematical subjects, he was 
awarded, nine years after his retirement from Government 
service in India, the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for a paper “On the Error-function Definite 
Integral ”. 

Dr. Burgess in his last years suffered much from ill- 
health and heart-weakness, but in spite of this he was 
always ready to give his assistance to those working in 
the field of archmology. No one ever wrote to him for 
information, even up to the last few weeks of his life, 
without receiving such cordial and willing help as he 
eould give for the solution of difficulties. Regarding his 
deep religious convictions and the quiet happiness of his 
home life it is not for me to attempt to draw aside 
a sacred veil. 

As to his honours, he was a Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (1885); Honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh 
University (1881); Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Fdinburgh; Hon, A.R.IL.B.A,; Hon. Member of the 
Imperial Russian Archmological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow; Hon. Associate of the Finno-Ugrian Society ; 
Hon, Correspondent of the Berlin Society of Anthropology 
and of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences; and 
sometime Fellow of the University of Bombay. He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
4 member of the Société Asiatique, Paris. 

R. SEWELL. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(October-December, 1916) 


I. Gexerat MEErines or THE RoyaL Astatic Sociery 

November 14, 1916—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced with regret the death of 
Mr. H. A. Good, the Assistant Secretary, who had been 
killed in action on September 15, also that the Council 
had appointed Miss Frazer, who had been acting Assistant 
Secretary since the outbreak of the War, to the vacant 
post. 

The following were elected members of the Society -— 

Dr. Sten Konow. 
Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Twenty-sight nominations were approved for election 
at the next General Meeting. 

Mr. Kennedy read a paper entitled “ The Gospels of the 
Infancy, the Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana, or 
the Interchange of Legends between India and the West’. 

A diseussion followed, in which Mr. Pargiter, Sir George 
Grierson, Dr. Gaster, Professor Hagopian, and Dr, Thomas 
took part. The paper will be published in a later number. 


December 12, 1916.—Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair. 
The Chairman announced that Professor Sylvain Lév1 
had been elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 
succession to Professor Gaston Maspero, 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 
Mr. Chintamani Acharyya. 
Abdul Qadir Akhtar Sahib. 
Mr. Lala Sardharam Perry. 
Mr. Umes Chandra Sinha Chaudhuri. 
Mr. Wilayat Hussain Cossar. 
Mr. J. Duss, 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 
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Mr, 0, C. Gangoolv. 

Rev. W. G. Goddard. 

Rev. G. Buchanan Gray. 

Mr. Maung Gyi. 

Mr. A. BR. Duraiswami Iyengar. 
Mr. kh. Ramaswami Iyer. 
Pandit Lachhmidar Kalln. 

Mr. Kanshi Ram Kapur. 

Mr. D. R. Koecha. 

Rev. N. Jatila Mohathora, 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti: 

Mr. Harendranath Maitra, 

Mr. Gunendra Chandra Mallik. 
Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. Jogesh Chundra Patranavis, 
Mr. Sydney Willbur Radden. 
Mr. Kumar Birindranath Ray. 
Srijut Jaimini Kishore Roy. 
Babu Nutu Gopal Tantraratna. 
Rev. Howard*Arnold Walter. 
Captain H. Wilberforee-Bell. 


Fourteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. A. Cowley read a paper on “ Professor Nrozny's 
Views on the Hittite Question ”, explaining and criticizing 
the views of the Professor of Semitic Languages at 
Vienna. Dr. Cowley mentioned that there were two 
classes of Hittite inseriptions to be deciphered, cuneiform 
and Iieroglyphie. In the first of these we had a known 
system of writing expressing an unknown languace ; in 
the other we had the much greater puzzle of an unknown 
system of writing concealing an unknown language, It 
was with the former only that Professor Hrozny had 
concerned himself. The most important of them were 
found in the years 1906 to 1919 by Winekler at 
Boghaz-keui, the Hittite capital in the north of Asia 
Minor. Some of the tablets were in Semitie cuneiform, 
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and could be read with comparative ease; others, though 
written in cuneiform, were in a language which was 
certainly not Semitic. While engaged in editing the texts 
Dr. Hrozny had arrived at the theory that this people, 
living in the north of Cappadocia, beyond the Halys, shut 
in on the west by the mon-Greek states of Asia Minor and 
on the east by the kingdom of Van, in close contact with, 
and strongly influenced by Babylonia, spoke an Indo- 
European language, and one, moreover, belonging to the 
western branch rather than the eastern, Dr. Cowley 
examined some of the evidence advanced in support of 
this theory, concluding that it was not proven, but that 
we ought not to reject it off-hand, because we have not all 
the materia! on which Professor Hrozny bases it. We 
must wait for the publication of the new texts. While 
allowing the possibility of an Indo-European element in the 
Hittite language, he suggested that it belonged essentially 
to the same group as some (or all) of the non-Greek 
languages (Lycian, Lydian, ete.) of Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
and Crete. These cannot help much, since none of them 
is really known, and each has still to be interpreted from 
its own scanty remains. Some of the directions were 
indicated, however, in which a solution of the problem 
might be sought. 

A diseussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Professor 
Bevan, and Professor Hagopian took part. 
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THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTARA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

By J. KENNEDY 
I 
RByReuiss and Christianity are essentially unlike, 
no two religions more so, but no other worldwide 
religions have so many points of superficial resemblance. 

Some of these resemblances are natural or accidentak For 

instance, Christ and Buddha taught in parables, because, 

as Galen says, parables are the most instructive form 
of teaching for simple men.’ Again, Buddhism and 

Christianity lay stress on right conduct; and although 

Guddhists and Christians do not mean exactly the same 

thing by these words, both lay hold of great ethical 

principles, Such coincidences are in the nature of things. 

But the greater number are undoubtedly due to the secular 

contact of the two religions in Central Asia from the 

second to the twelfth century a.p., and they are confined 
of necessity to legend and to ritual. 
' Quoted by Harnack from an Arabic translation. Expansion of 


Christianity, i, p. 266, Eng. trans. 
RAS. 1017, if 


— 
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With Hinduism it is different. Here we are dealing 
with ideas, some of them the natural expressiom of the 
universal religious consciousness, others the product of 
schools of philosophy, Religious men are of one brother- 
hood, and travel far together. Mystics of every age have 


seen the ladder which leads from earth to heaven, they 


have seen the angels ascending and descending, and they 
have heard the Voice of God calling from the top, and 
their speech is one when they try to express the in- 
expressible.’ Similarly with different schools of philosophy 
it often happens that various lines of thought lead to 
identical conclusions, and this was never more the case 
than in the early centuries of our era* But after making 
all due allowance for coincidences of the kind, we have 
acertain number of cases where Hinduism and Christianity 
seem to have borrowed from each other. Sir G. Grierson 
has shown reason for thinking that Riamianuja was 
influenced by Christianity, and the Christian doctrine of 
faith seems to have profoundly influenced Ramanuja’s 
successors.” If we turn from India to Europe, we tind 
a great schoolman, Albertus Magnus, who lived in the 
same century with Ramanuja, and was the master of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, teaching doctrine characteristically 


1 Tn the course of a long life Ido not remember to have seen devotion 
more visibly expressed than in the faces of a rather uninteresting, 
middle-aged Hindu magistrate at the Ramlild, and of a Russian mow ji 
at the Holy Sepulchre. Some of Goya's Spanish nuns have the same 
look of rapt devotion and of awe. 

' “The convergence of these lines of development in the various 
rations of antiquity during the are of Helleniem bis Bong thie beer 
established facts of history. Contemporary ideas of a cognate or similar 
nature wore oot simply the result of mutual interaction, but also of an 
independent development along parallel lines, This makes it difficult, 
and jndeed impossible in many cases, to decide on which branch any 
given growth sprang up. The similarity of the development on parallel 
lines ombraced not only the ideas, bat frequently their very mode of 
expression aod the form under which they were conceived ” {(Harnack, 
op. cit., 1, p. aa, m. 1). 

2 JRAS, 1907, pp. #11 ff 
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Indian. Union with God, he says, is the object of the 
soul. Through the pure intellect alone can this object be 
attained, and the ascent is by the way of interior con- 
templation, The mind is immersed in what is not itself, 
in sensible appearances, Divest the mind of all that is 
sensible, all that is phenomenal, make the mind indifferent 
to everything external, naked and bare; and then rise 
through the pure intellect to union with Divinity. This, 
says Albertus, is Gentile philosophy, bnt it is also 
(Christian.! 


' Thave summarized the teaching of Albertus in the first part of his 
hittle work De afherendo Deo, Not many of my readers probably know 
the work, and the sentences are very curious. 1 therefore give a number 
of extracts, which convey the doctor's meaning moch more foreibly 
than I ean, 

(a) The end of all exerciara as fo attain fo union with God Miretigh tie 
pore talelfert, diveater! of all seusiile objects - Finis ommium exercitiorum 
hie est, scilicet intendere et quiescero in Domino Deo infra t per 
prronmum tifellectnm ef devotiainnm oyfectnm sine pheandasmetits of 
miplicationtus, c. 4. Est hominis in hac vita sublimior perfectio ita 
Teo uniri ut tota anima cum omnibus potentiia suis eb viribus in 
Dominom Deum soum sit collects, ut anus fint spiritus cum eo, «. 2. 

(6) Man v4 deceived hy lus ecnses and appetites: Quanuliu homo cum 
phautasmatibus ot senxibus ludit, ef insistit, videtur nondum axisse 
totus et limites hestialitatis suse, hoc est, illins quod com bestiis habet 
SOMME, & 4, 

(ce) The way of ascent ie by inferior contemplation + Super omnia valet 
ut teneas mentem fudam sine phantasmatibus et imaginibua et a 
quibiscunque implicationibus;. at nec de mundo, nec de amicia, nec de 
prosperis, oec de alversis pracsentibus, prooteritis, vel futuris in te 
nec in aliis, nec etiam nimia de propriis peccstis salliniteria, ete., c B, 
Ascendere a Deum hoe est intrare in se ipsum. Qui enim interius 
introns et intrinsecos penetrans se ipeum troosoendit, lle voraciter ol 
eum ascendit, c. 7. 

(f) fn this way the soul beeopiea frasaformed > Sic teansformatur 
quotammoto in Deum quod nec cogitare nec intelligere neo amare wee 
memorar potest nist Dewn pariter et de Deo, ©. 6. 

(ec) focdiferesice fo exteran/s: Unde si voluntas adsit bona, eb Deo in 
intellectu pure conformis et unita foerit, non nooetsi caro ot sensualitas 
et exterior homo moventur ad malum, et torpeat ad bonom, ec. 

LP) Onion with God only poahle through the pure intellect when alrappenl 
fall thinge acusilde or fomporal > Now multum cures actualem devotionom, 
aot sensibilem dalcedinem, vel lacrimas, sed tantum per bonam volun- 
tatem in intellectu sis mente cum Deo intra te mites Quippe super 
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From what source came this philosophy which Albertus 
shared with the Gentiles? He got it through the medium 
of the Arabic; but it is not the intuition or ecstasy of 
Plotinus. I cannot say whether it is to be found in any 
of the later Neo-Platonists, or in the independent specu- 
lations of Arabian metaphysicians; but the ideas are 
distinctively Indian, and must have come from India to 
the West. 

Omitting, however, all questions of dogma there 1s one 
important Hindu cult, the worship of the child Krishna, 
which has been supposed to owe not only some of its 
legends but its entire conception to Christian influences. 
The controversy over this problem has lasted for close on 
three-quarters of a century. 

In 1914 Professor Garbe published a book entitled 
Tndien wnd das Christentum, in which he reviewed the 
whole subject. The uppermost thought in my mind as 
I closed the work was the question of method: is it 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution by such 
methods as Professor Garbe employs? His method is the 
common one. He takes two stories, and on comparing 
them he finds certain points of resemblance. He then 
refers to the supposed date of the books, Hindu, Buddhist, 
or Christian, in which these stories are found, and he 
assigns the story to whichever book he considers the older. 
The method is certainly simple, but at the same time 
it is unconvincing. 

The first thing which oceurs to one is the proverbial 
uncertainty attaching to all Indian literary chronology, 
omnia placet Deo mons nuda a phantasmatilus, id est, imaginibus, 
apeciobus, ac similitodinibus rerum creatarum, o. 10, 

(gr) met foatly Alhertue admita that he shares thia doctrine with the 
Gentiles: Animadvertondum est etiam in hoe differentiam inter oon. 
tem plationem catholicorum fidelium et philosophorum gentilium quin 
contem platio philosophorum et propter pedectionem contemplantis, ot 
ideo sistit-in intellect, et ita finis eorum in hoc est cognitio intellectus. 


Sed eontemplatiosanctorum, quae est catholicorum, est. propter amorem 
ipsius, scilicet contemplati Dei, c. 9, 
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Buddhist and Hindu, prior to the general adoption of 
a stundard era. Many of these works, moreover, and 
those among the most important, were not committed to 
writing, but preserved orally in the schools, and subject 
to additions, glosses, and interpolations.’ IL is much as 
if the Gospels and much Christian literature of the first 
six centuries had been orally preserved with comments 
and glosses by various churches, and first reduced to 
writing under Gregory the Great; only in this latter case 
the numerous historical references would have made the 
work of restoration easier, Unless,therefore, some bas-relief 
at Bharhut or Saneli, a freseo at Ajanta, or a Chinese 
translation comes to our aid, we are often doubtful 
regarding any particular incident, whether it be really 
ancient or no. 

The uneertainty of Hindu and Buddhist literary 
chronology is inevitable, and we must put up with it. 
But that is not the chief objection to Professor Garbe's 
method. It is the personal equation. Where one man 
sees oa resemblance, another sees only the difference. 
Take one example chosen almost at random. Professor 
Garbe finds in a Buddhist Jitaka? a story of a giant who 
was fond of eating young princes, One day he seizes 
on the youthful Buddha just as the boy was about to 
welcome a holy and learned Brihman; and he carries 
the Buddha on his shoulders to his cannibal den. The 
Buddha weeps at the thought that he will be unable to 
profit by the discourse of the Brihman sage, and the 
giant relenting lets him go, on his promise that he will 


' This remark applies only to the literature of Southern Buddhism. 
The works of the Northern Buddhists were written from the beginning, 
but they do not go back beyond the first century a.p. For the age 
of the moré important works of the Southern Buddhists sea the 
Introductions by Max Maller, Rhys Davids, and Fausbdall in Sacred Hooks 
of the Kost, vols. x, xi. : 

® Garbe, Jadien wed as Chriatentam, pp. M11. Jitekna No, 437 in 
the Pali, No, 31 in the Jatakn-inaln, 
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return. The Buddha goes and returns, but refuses to 
impart to the giant what the Brihman had said. In 
vain the giant argues and entreats. The Buddha converts 
him (as usual), and the giant gives up eating little boys: 
inoreover, the giant, who is in reality an excellent king 
afflicted by « curse, is freed from the curse, and restored 
to his kingdom. 

see, says Garbe, the original of the legend of 
St. Christopher. That legend first occurs in the Legenda 
Aurea of Jacopo da Voragine, Bishop of Genoa, and 
hardly needs quotation; but I give it for the sake of 
contrast, 

St. Christopher is a giant who sets out in quest of aoine 
one stronger than himself. He attaches himself to a king 
with a great army, but the king fears the devil: and 
St. Christopher follows the devil. The devil shrinks at 
the sight of the eross. St. Christopher leaves the devil, 
and falls in with a hermit who, since St. Christopher can 
neither fast nor pray, employs him to help travellers 
across a ford. One night a little child calls to him from 
the opposite bank of the river. St. Christopher takes the 
child on his shoulder and enters the water, but the child 
becomes heavy as lead, and St. Christopher trembles and 
begins to sink. “ Who art thou?” he asks: and then he 
learns that the Christ-Child is the strongest power in the 
world. 

We have in both stories « giant who carries a boy on 
his shoulders,’ and the giant is converted, for conversion 
always follows on the sermons of the Buddha. Both 
stories were invented for pious uses, and therefore the one 

nn after T had written the above, a child brought mg his story- 
hook. ‘Tho very first story was of a gigunticogro who carried off a littin 
yirl on his shoulder in order to eather. It isthe proper thing for giants 
to curry little boys and girls on their shoulder, and devour them in their 
Het, ‘The framework of the Buddhist Jitake isos old as the history of 
the doings of tho giants. What has St. Christopher in common with 
such giants T 
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makes the boy Buddha, the other the Child-Christ. But 
what other connection 1s there? Garbe blames Winternitz 
for not seeing the likeness. I am equally astonished at 
Garbe's finding any. With such different points of view 
discussion is impossible. 

The case of St, Christopher is perhaps exceptional, since 
the history of the legend is well known. Christopher 
was oa symbolical name sometimes assumed by the early 
Christians at baptism. Various martyrs, bishops, and 
others of the name are known; and the companion 
epithet, Theophoros, was given to St. Ignatius and Isaiah. 
A celebrated martyr of the name suffered in the Decian 
persecution (A.p. 250)—a historical fact which we have 
no reason to doubt. Long afterwards two distinct legends 
sprang up regarding him. The earliest, which may go 
back to the sixth or seventh century, represented him as 
a Canaanitish giant and cannibal, with a dog's head, who 
was taken captive by the Imperial troops, and being 
miraculously converted and taught Greek by an angel, 
converts his captors. In the Latin romance the giant's 
name is Reprobus, and this was the version common from 
the seventh to the tenth century. 

There is no boy in the earlier version, The second 
version has nothing in common with the first, exeept 
the gigantic stature and the name of the saint. Italhan 
artists started the iden asa kind of rebus or play upon 
the meaning of the word. The earliest representation of 
the Christ-bearer is said to be on an eleventh century 
pillar in the Campo Santo at Pisa. The Christ was 
necessarily represented as much smaller than the giant ; 
and from this kernel the whole legend was evolved," 

1 TL have epitomized the article on St, Christopher in Sinith’s frctionary 
of Christian Biography, where all theauthorities ore given. For Giarbe's 
discussion of the history of the Christinn legend v.o.c., pp. 101-4, The 
English reader will remember the story of the ferrymen who ferried 
St. Peter across the Thames one night to found his church on the island 
of Westminster. The two stories have always been associnted somehow 
in my mine. 
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Where differences of opinion ore 60 great, it is evident 
that we require another method. We need a criterion 
which will eliminate the personal equation, a historical 
criterion external to ourselves. 

Religious lerends are our subject; that is, legends which 
have had at one time or another a religious significance. 
They may form (1) a eyele of stories which have gathered 
round the object of worship; such are the tales of the 
infant Christ, the youthful Buddha, and the child Krishna, 
related respectively in the Gospels of the Infancy, the 
Lalita Vistara, and the Vishnu Purina. Or (2) they are 
single stories, like Barlaam and Joasaph, manifestly 
borrowed for pious edification. Or (3) they are stories 
religious once, but degraded into folk-tales. Solomon's 
judgment serves as an example. 4 

In dealing with these stories the first step is to secure 
« firm foundation for our argument. We must therefore 
discard the merely probable, and contine ourselves to those 
narratives where the incidents are identical, and also 
peculiar. Peculiar as well as identical, becanse coincidences 
—even strange coincidences—are among the commonest 
of occurrences.’ Most of us have known them in our 
personal experience. I shall take on illustration sometimes 
used to prove Buddhist influence, from archeology. 

Consider the ground plan of one of the older Buddhist 
rock-temples in the Western Ghats. We have a nave and 
aisles and apse and altar, together with a vaulted roof, 
and a porch or vestibule. Except that the aisles are too 
narrow, and that the roof is vaulted, it would appear to 

* Here is one which will be novel to my readers. The retired head of 
ms departinent of thes British Museum employed his leisure in arranging 
the records of Westminster Abbey, and is my anthority. On one oceasint 
the medineval Abbot took Mr. Winkle with him to visit Pickwick 
Manor ; and on another oceasion he gave Sam Weller a licence for 
a public-house at Croydon, Wheredid Dickens got these names? ‘They 
are uncommon ; but the conjunction of them in a mediaeval MS. would 


bo held good proof of Dickens’ prodigious learning, if we did not know 
that it was fortuitous, rw 
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be the duplicate of a basilican church. But move the 
rock-temple into the open, and rebuild it of brick and 
wood after the manner represented in the Buddhist has- 
reliefs, and the diflerence is obvious. We have a long 
room with a thatehed roof and verandah, a daghoba at 
one end, and a perambulation path round it. The 
resemblance has vanished.' 

Here, on the other hand, is an example of the stories 
which do come within our rule. The introduction to 
Jitaka No. 190 tells of a Buddhist monk who walked 
neross a river to the Buddha. Full of thoughts of the 
Buddha he got half-way, but then realizing his position 
he began to sink; a sudden rush of faith and devotion 
filled his mind; he once more walked on the water, and 
was welcomed by his master. ‘This is an exact parallel to 
st. Peter walking on the sea; the incidents are identical, 
they are unique, and the moral is thesame. An undoubted 
case of borrowing we say; but by whom? by the 
Evangelist, says Garbe* When the reader has finished 
this dissertation he can answer for himself. 


' The hasilican church according to the received theory had its origin 
in the Roman house with such modifications as were required for the 
accommodation of large numbers. The atrium, impluvium, and 
tricliniam are all represented. See Schulze, Archwologie der alt-chirit- 
lichen Annet, pp. 45 1%, and Essenwein, ‘‘Christlicher Kirchenbaues,” 
pp. 2206, in Dorm & Wagner's Moandbuch der Archifeliur, Bd. iii, to 
mention only the books that happen to be at hand. Garbe, pp, 124-5, 
claims s Buddhist origin for the Christian round tower or campanile on 
the strength of two somewhat antiquated authorities; but it is un- 
necessary to discuss such vagaries. The canon holds good that India 
got so much of its architecture as was not indigenous from the West, 
and influenced in its turn the architecture of the East in Java, Central 
Asia,and China,ete. [have discussed elsewhore (J RAS, 1805, pp. 26216) 
the influence of Babylonian and Assyrian art and architecture upon 
India. As for the Indians in Armenia referred to by Garbe, p. 124, they 
were a rode tribe of North-West Indin, which fled to Armenia from the 
turmoil and anarchy that attended the last throes of the Gireco-Bactrian 
Kingdom ; and so far as we know they had no architecture of their own, 
or any influence whatever. Moreover, they were Hindus and not 
Buddhists, JRAS. 14, pp. 300 ff 
® Garbo, op. cit., pp. 5-8. 
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Let this, then, be the first canon of our inquiry. We 
exclude some things that are probable, much that is 
doubtful, and everything that is fantastic. We confine 
ourselves to those cases where there is no reasonable 
ground for suspicion, and the chances of accident are, as 
far as possible, obviated, We have next to determme the 
mode of inquiry. It is twofold. 

1. These stories are not folk-tales which pass at 
haphazard among neighbours, and from one people to 
another. They are tales strange in themselves, and yet 
similar in their details, which two different religions have 
severally adopted for religious uses, The conclusion is 
obvious. The one religion must have borrowed from the 
other; the possibility of a third but unknown source, 
that Deus en aiachina and last resource of loose thinking, 
isexeluded. These tales were borrowed direct; they form 
part of the intellectual commercium whieh went on for 
centuries between India and the West. Our first business, 
therefore, is to determine their place, Other stories 
travelled which were not religious. What kind of stories 
were they which found favour with the Indians, or the 
peoples of the West? And since these tales are religious, 
and adopted for religions uses, we must inquire what 
knowledge Christians and Indians possessed of each other's 
religion. We must discover who were the intermediaries : 
and we must determine the opportunities and the times. 
It is not until we have completed this historical survey 
that we are able to judge of the movements that took 
place, and to assign to our stories their particular part. 
This inquiry occupies the first portion of our present task. 

2. The Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana share 
4 whole series of stories in common with the Gospels of 
the Infancy. Here we look for a special test. If we can 
find in any of these stories doctrinal matter peculiar to 
one of the three religions and foreign to the other two, it 
will be decisive of the question of origin, I am of opinion 
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that such matter can be found: and the second part of my 
paper is devoted to proving it. 


Il 

Buddhism antedated Christianity by five centuries; 
and attempts have frequently been made to show that 
Buddhist stories and Buddhist expressions found their 
way into the New Testament, more especially into the 
first, three Gospels, To justify this contention it is 
alleged that Indian stories reached the Near East long 
before the Christian era. Pythagoras and sop are 
quoted as instances in point. Indian stories of course 
did reach the West in pre-Christian times, although they 
were neither so early or so numerous as scholars some- 
times imagine. I shall try to show in the course of this 
narrative that Buddhism and Christianity first met in 
fruitful contact ¢ a.p. 100—a date two or three decades 
later than the Synopties! After that date our materials 
grow apace. In order to prove that any prior contact 1s 
improbable, it is necessary to review as briefly os may 
be the earlier period, and to show what kind of Indian 
stories or Indian religious ideas it was that travelled to 
the West before the Christian era. By way of prelude 
to our inquiry, I draw attention to two very general 
considerations, obvious in themselves but very often 
overlooked. 

1 | believe Tam right in saying that according to the school of 
Lightfoot, Westoott, and Hort, the school which prevails in England, 
aed which I regard as the sanest of all schools, the Synoptics are to be 
pat before ap. 80. Among Germans I would point to Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, for a similar opinion. Haraack dates St. Mark and 
St. Matthew between awn. 65 and ao. 75, St. Luke between ap. 75 and 
ab, 93 Regarding the Fourth Gospel, there is as yeb no general 
consensus of opinion; but, as a Cambridge don wittily observed, for 
every year the Germans study it they have to put it a year further back. 
It purports to have been written by St. John and another, and this in 
a view very commonly taken. Lightfoot has pointed out that the O.T. 
quotations are taken, not from the LXX, bat from the Hebrew. Tho 
author must therefore have been a dew. 
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For tales to travel there must be communications and 
intermediaries; and the spread of religious ideas pre- 
supposes a class of men interested in such matters, and in 
their propagation. Goods must be exchanged before tales 
ean be repeated; and geographical knowledge precedes 
the imparting of religious information. Here we have 
a double test, Before we can speculate on the migration 
of tales or ideas, we must prove in one or other of these 
two ways that their transmission was possible. 

India stands midway between Persia and China, and 
the physical obstacles which intervene are very great, so 
that in the earliest times direct intercourse between the 
Indo-Aryans and the great civilizations east or west of 
them was impossible. It was the conquest of intervening 
countries by the Achwmenids and of Eastern Turkestan 
by the Chinese that first opened the way. | 

India proper, the land of the Aryas east of the Indus— 
and it is with them that we are chiefly concerned—is 
separated from Media and Persia by vast tracts of 
mountain and desert, tracts that were very sparsely 
inhabited until a late period by tribes, some of them 
nomads and others savages. No Indian tribe is ever 
mentioned by any Assyrian or Babylonian king; and 
India was non-existent so far as the records of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valley are concerned? Before the time of 


The Ghinese had no knowledge of India until Inte in the second 
eentury b.o. For the earliest attempts to reach India by a direct route 
through South-Western China, see Wylie's translation of the History of 
the Early Han in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. ix, 
pp. S61, and Richthofen, China, i, pp, 452-4. 

* De Morgan, Les Premitres Civilisations, pp. 205-6. De Morgan 
points out that the population on the eastern slopes of the LATOR Tange 
must have been small; the neolithic remains that he found were few. 
‘Of, Herodotus, i, 125, for the ten tribes of the Persinns + aad Rawlirsia'< 
notes on them, i, pp. 412i For the Eastern Satrapies of Darius, 

v. Herodotus, iii, 02 & | 

* An Asiatic elephant represented on the black obelisk of Shalmanaser 
(hc, S824) forme the earliest proof, so far os Tl know, of an y intercourse 
between India and the West (JRAS., 1898, pp. 259, 260). It formed 
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the Achmmenids there was little or no intercourse by 
land ;' and what there was, was indirect. With the sea 
folk of the Dekhan the case is somewhat different. The 
sea between the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf 
is navigable by native craft for six months of the year, 
and some small coasting trade existed from an early age. 
The proto-Phoenicians of the Persian Gulf and the 
Semites of South Arabia were seafaring peoples from 
the earliest times; and they may have taught the 
Dravidians the art of navigation. The oldest trace of 
their activity is the invention of an Indian alphabet, an 


with other animals part of the tribute of an Armenian tribe, the Mucri. 
How it came into the possession of the Muzri, the obelisk does not say. 
Less than seven hundred years before Shalmanasar, Tahutimes IIT had 
hunted a herd of HX) elephants in the Euphrates’ lands (Petrie, History 
of Egypt, XVIith oot XVITth Dynasties, p. 124); and the elephant 
roamed at one time over all the country intervening between Syria and 
India. The elephant brought by the Muzri may not therefore have been 
Indian; but probably it was; and if so, it must have passed through 
the hands of various Seythian tribes. The introduction of the horse 
from Turkestan into Modia and Babylonia, as well as the diffusion of 
cereals and fruit-trees, shows the kind of commerce that went on 
among these neolithic folk. The Aryas brought both horses antl 
cereale with them into India: lt these must have been known there at 
a much eselier Lime. 

! De Morgan, op. cit., pp, 2-4, gives a bird's-eye view of the move- 
ments of the peoples about the commencement of the second millennium 
nc. The migration of the Aryas from the regions north of the Elbure 
range and the Hindu Kosh into Mesopotamia, Media, Persia, and the 
Panjab was made in successive waves, and covered several centuries, 
They had to pass through mountainous districts oceupied+ irom the 
earliest times by aL brachyorphalic race, the Home Al pints ot the 
anthropologists; and the Inde- Afghans are the evidence of this passage, 
being the descendants of the Druhyus and other Aryan tribes which 
settled in the neighbourhood of the Kabul Kiver among the earlier 
broad-heads. Onee the Indo-Aryans had settled in the Panjib, they 
Were separntel from the Medes and Persians by a vast extent of 
mountain, desert, and marsh; the intervening spaces were nowhere 
thickly peopled ; and same of the intermediate tribes were pure savages 
even in Alexander's time. The Dmvidians on the lower Indus with the 
“Black Ethiopians” of Mekran may have had some ethnological 
connexion with the “* Black-heada"™ of Babylonian, and the Brihmant 
halls which came to Babylonia in the seventh contury oc. probably 
came by this route. 
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alphabet employed at first only for mereantile uses, 
Other traces of commerce between the Dravidian coast 
and the Persian Gulf are rare aud late! 

Tye ée Aging 7a wokAG tro Aapeiow ebevpéty= 

Under Cyrus the Persian arms reached the eonfines of 
India. Darius conquered the Panjib and the Indus 
Valley, and so brought for the first time Indians and 
Persians—and through the Persians the Greeks—into 
contact with each other. Seylax of Karyanda is the first 
Greek who to our knowledge set foot on Indian soil, He 
took part in Darius’ great naval expedition to explore the - 
coastline from India to the Gulf of Suez—an expedition 
far surpassing that of Alexander in the extent of its 
discoveries and the importance of its results. though 
inferior to it in renown *; while Heeatwus of Miletus, an 
Asiatic subject of Darius, is the first Greek writer to 
show any knowledge of the country? After him comes 
Herodotus, and then Ctesias, Less than a eentury alter 
2tesias we have Alexander's campaign, 

Tt 18 the fashion to credit this Achmmenian period, and 
even the times that preceded it, with an active importation 
of Indian stories and ideas, The Neo-Pythagoreans first 
gave rise to this opinion. They surmised that their 
master, who Hourished ©. 530 nc., had learnt his wisdom 
from the East; they even sometimes said that he had 
gone to India: and von Sebroeder made an ingenious 
attempt to prove that he had borrowed both geometrical 
and other notions from Indian sources. The claim has 

' In JRAS,, 1898, Pp. 241 f., Dhave given all the evidence I could 
find regarding the earliest intercourse hy sea between Indin and 
Babylonia. In the lighs of farther knowledge I would now nomlify 


ee Phave said there, particularly where I have followed the 
jo T. de muperie, a learned and unfortunate man, bat ) t- 
suse Sake nilortonate ton, bat no Lrust- 
* Herodotus, iv, 44, 
a J a as : 1 : ay AF = gt 
= Bia list of place-names is preserved to us by Steph. Byz., bat nothing 
* Pythagoras unc die Huler, von d. v. Schroeder, 


. 
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been more than onee disproved, and by none more 
exhaustively than by Professor Keith. But it seems 
to me that the hypothesis scarcely required such an 
elaborate refutation. A preliminary objection is fatal 
to it. Pythagoras surely must have heard of India before 
he eould borrow seience from it. But we have no 
evidence to show that the existence of such a country 
was known to the Greeks of the Agean when Pythagoras 
migrated to Italy. Even articles of Indian provenanee, 
such as pass among neolithic tribes from hand to hand, 
are not forthcoming at this early date. 

It was next the turn of -Esop; and Max Miiller quoted 
ZEsop's fables to prove the migration of Indian stories 
JEsop is supposed to have lived in the sixth century B.c., 
but his fables were apparently never reduced to writing. 
Like Joe Miller, 2 hundred stories were fathered on him, 
but the fables which bear his name are late; in one case 
there is even a quotation from the Book of Job.” Babrius 
and Phedrus were the first to put sopian matter into 
literary form, and with this matter they mixed much of 
their own. Weare thus brought down to the Augustan 
age, and the age immediately preceding it. The possibility, 
therefore, of borrowing cannot be denied; and at one time 
there was much controversy as to which country—lIndia 
or Greece—was the borrower, or whether there was any 
borrowing at all. The study of savage psychology and 
folklore has to some extent antiqnated these discussions. 
The belief that beasts can reason and speak, and that they 
converse with each other, is practically universal; and 

1 TRAS, 1000, pips, Ot 

2 Max Miller, Last Esengye, 1, 200, 270, quoted by Garbe, op, cit., p. 24. 

(iood summaries of the whole controversy will be found in Weber, 
History of Iudian Literature, Eng. trans, 2nd ecl., pp, 211-12; and in 
LY Alviella, (% que Ofndle dow, ote., pp. 135 ff, 
'* Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, ote., sn, <Eeop. 
See also the articles on Babrius and Phaedras, .Esop was o slave, and 
neconding to one aecount a Phrygian; and the Phrygians had mueh in 
common with the Sevths. 
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gods assume bestial forms in most cosmogonies. Beast 
‘stories therefore form a part of the mental equipment of 
most savage tribes, To use these stories for the purpose 
of pointing a moral is an elementary step in literary 
expression; and the apologue was very old in both India 
and Greece. Since the ways of beasts are everywhere 
much the same, coincidences may be expected, I do not 
propose to enter into the controversy regarding the stories, 
a dozen or less, which are supposed to have been borrowed, 
the one party says by India, the other by Greece. It is 
not certain that they were borrowed at all; or if borrowed, 
they may have been derived by both Greece and India 
from Seythian originals, They belong to a totally different 
class from the stories the Greeks admittedly got from 
India ; and in any case they are late." 

Other scholars have suggested an Indian origin for 
Greek and Persian stories which we find in Herodotus. 
Some of these comparisons are fantastic*; none, so far as 


1 No nation has carried the love of animal forms in art to such an 
extent as the Scythians dwelling between the Carpathians and the Altai 
Mountains. Not only the art bot the beast-fables of the Middle Ages in 
Europe owe mach to them; and Celtic art is directly descended from 
the Soythian. The Middle Ages went a step further when they weed the 
beast-fable asa vehicle for sntire, Bishops, priests, monks, and nuns 
all came under the biting tongue of Reynard, 

Seg. Garbe, op. cit, pp. 24, following Winternits, compares 
an Jataka story (No, 22) of the peacock who lost his bride, the mallard’s 
danghter, with the story of Hippokleides piven by Herodotus, 
vi, 120, Hippokleides, the Athenian, was one of the many suitors for 
the daughter of Kisisthenes. He was first favourite until on the lost 
day, after the banquet, he summoned a flute-playerand began to dunce. 
He danced in Laconian fashion, then in Attic, and finally he had o table 
brought in, and scted a pantomime with his feet, standing on his head. 
‘Son of Tisander,” says Kleisthenes, ‘you have danced away your 
matoh.” “* What care [!" quoth Hippokleides, [f the learned Professor 
had ever watched the slow and pompous strut of the peacock sauichiny 
in his native jungle, and exposing to his admiring seraglio the naked 
beauties of hia nether person, be would searcely have been reminded 
of Hippokleides’ lively dancing. Hippokleides forfeits a wife through 


youthfal levity and dranken jollity, the peacock through stolid and 
eros indevency, 
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I have seen, are convincing: and if we judge by antiquity, 
Herodotus is the older authority. A tacit assumption 
that India is the birthplace of stories seems to underlie 
the whole argument. Greece and Syria have surely been 
as prolific in stories and folk-tales as India. It would be 
hard to beat the Arabian Nights; and who can compare 
with the matehless poet of the Odyssey? At a later time 
when Indian stories came to Europe, they came in their 
Indian framework!; but that was long after the period 
with which we are dealing. 

If we turn from these very dubious claims to the stories 
which are admittedly Indian, we find that they belong to 
a very different class. They mostly come from Herodotus 
or Ctesias—particularly from Ctesias. They tell us of » 
the gold-digging ants, the dog-headed men, the men who 
covered their backs with their ears, or held up their broad- 
spreading feet, umbrella-like, to shade them from the sun ; 
we hear of these and similar marvels. Both Herodotus 
and Ctesias knew only the India of the Indus Valley; and 
as Sir G, Grierson has pointed out, the original tellers of 
these stories must have been the Paisachi-speaking folk 
of the Panjab" although the Greek authors got them 
through a Persian channel. The “ Middle land” and 
Magadha, the land of the Epics and of the Jatakas, was 
unknown to the West before the Indian campaign of 
Alexander, and so were the stories that were current 
im therm. 

! © The form of the Hindu collections of fables is a peculiar one, and is 
easily recognizable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which storigs of the most diverse description 
are sot.” (Weber, op. cit., p. 212). 

* Sir G. Grierson has shown that the Paisachi dialect must have been 
widely spoken at one time in the Panjab, and he has found traces of it 
in Kashmiri, Ino private letter to me he pointed out that the Greeks 
rendered Indian words and names according to the Paisachi pronun- 
tintion: the phonetic changes, «g. Marti-khora and Sandracottus, for 
Jdfard-Ehor (man-ester, a synonym for tiger) and Chandra-yupla, are 
instances in point, Pausanias, ix, 21, 4, first identified Ctesias’ Marti- 
khora with the tiger. 

anas. 1917, 15 
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The tales told by Herodotus and Ctesias form the bulk 
of the Indian stories known in the West for many a long 
day. ‘They were repeated over and over again in 
antiquity : they were popular in the Middle Ages; and 
they lasted down to the time of Sir John Mandeville.’ 
We lave seen that they deal with marvels, fabulous races, 
impossible animals, wonder-working gems. They have 
nothing in common with the beast-fable or the moral 
apologues of the Buddhist birth-stories*; and they dis- 
eredit the speculations which would bring these from 
India to Europe in pre-Christian times. Nor have they 
anything religious about them. The only one that has 
any religious colouring is Ctesias’ story of the two trees 
which uttered oracles. This story was a favourite in 
after-times because it was marvellous, not because it 
was religious, Philostratus repeats it; and Pseudo- 
Callisthenes makes Alexander visit these trees and learn 
from them his approaching fate. 

The historians of Alexander's campaigns, or who visited 
the Court of the Mauryas under the first two Seleucids, had 
personal knowledge of Northern India, and their knowledge 
was considerable, They give us almost all that was known 
of the country before the Christian era. So far as the 
Gangetic valley is concerned, these accounts were never 
surpassed in antiquity; but the fresh stories they relate 
are few: regarding Indian religions and religious practices 
they are more communicative. They tell us how the 
Indians worshipped Hernkles and Dionysos and Zens 
Ombrios and the country gods. They were astonished at 
the self-inflicted tortures of the Jogis, and on the prin- 
ciple of omne wnotum pro magnifico they credited the 
Brihmans with superlative wisdom, What struck them 

‘The work of lambulus on India, which Diodorus Siculus quotes 


as his authority (ii, 45), appears to have been entirely taken op with 
marvels of this kind. 


? On the Jitakas or Buddhist birth-staries see Rhys Davids, Bucdhiet 
Jmdia, pp, 189-208 5 more especially pp. 200-8, 
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most was the contempt of death these wise men displayed, 
and their occupation with the future life; more especially 
their voluntary suicide upon the pyre.’ But the knowledge 
which the Greeks thus gained was very superficial, nor 
did they seek for deeper insight into Brahmanical learning. 
Even Megasthenes, who had unequalled opportunities, 
fails to distinguish between Brahmans and Buddhists, 
and yet he had evidently seen something of the latter. 
Buddhism had not come in his time into the blaze of full 
sunshine at Pataliputra, 

The curiosity of the Greeks was great, but they regarded 
everything from a Greek standpoint, and they were bad 
linguists. On the other hand, the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
were thorouchly acquainted with the peoples with whom 
they lived, and with whom they intermarried. Of these 
hybrid Greeks some, following the religion of their 
mothers or their neighbours, turned Buddhist. It might 
therefore be supposed that they would add to the scanty 
store of information which reached the West. Far 
otherwise; they added nothing, not even geographical 
knowledge, and their Buddhism never got beyond the 
Yavana pale, Nor is this to be wondered at, The earliest 
colonists were broken soldiery and political exiles. Those 
who came later came in small parties or singly. They 
were chicily mercenaries, traders, and artisans? landless 
men who came to the East to make their fortunes. With 
them came a few Greek physicians and artists. We hear 
of only one colony, a Cretan one,‘ founded after the old 

' The account given by Megasthenes in Strabo, xv, pp. 711-14, 
summarizes almost all that was known of the Brahmans and Garminnai 
(Sarmanai) or Sramannas. 

* Strabo, xv, p. 712. 

* Eudoxus of Cyzicus embarked a company of singing girls, physicians, 
and other skilled artisans—eovrwa tadicedpm wal lorpett aal GAAove 
Teyeirar—on board the ships with which he proposed to circumnavigate 
Africa, and make the voyage to India (Strabo, i, p. 99). This gives 
a fair idea of the civilian emigrants to the East. 

* Asterosia in the Hindu Kosh. Bevan, Howse of Seleucus, i, p. 274, 
from Steph. Byz, 
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Greek fashion. The supply of Greek women was scant ; 
the colonists must perforce marry native wives, and the 
children grew rapidly more native than Greek. The 
Indo-Bactrian Greeks were the Goanese of antiquity. 
They drank, they quarrelled, they fought, they split up 
into petty states; their whole history was a history of 
military pronunciamentos, and few of their dynasties 
outlived a couple of generations. The trading population 
and the mean whites alone survived these revolutions of 
fortune, and preserved in places an independent status 
down to Roman times. 

It is idle to look for any high intellectual standard 
or to expect any religious propaganda under such con- 
ditions, Some of the Greco-Bactrian kings display 
a certain love for art, such as semi-barbaric kings have 
often displayed. A great artist was employed by 
Eukratides, and Greek art and architecture furnished 
models for the workmen of Gandhara. These Bactrian 
Greeks doubtless had some knowledge of Homer, such as” 
every Greek possessed ; but they never produced a single 
author, and their history was written by Apollodorus of 
Artemita and Trogus Pompeius, a foreigner born in Syria. 
Like all Greeks they lived in urban communities. Towns 
are the nuclei of trade, and most of the Greek colonies 
were planted on trade routes. The Greco-Bactrians traded 
with the Persian Gulf, and upon this trade the Greeo- 
Bactrians and the Babylonian Greeks imposed their own 
language, 80 that Greek became the lingua franea of the 
bazaars. Greek was also the language of the court, and 
it must have been to some extent the language of official 
and legal documents. But so troublous were the times, 
and so little were these mongrel Greeks of a literary cast, 
i Droysen, Genchichte dea Helleniamus, vol. iii, and Bevan, House of 
Selenons, vol. i, pp. 206-79, roview at longth all the colonies known to 
have been founded by Alexander, the Seleucids, and the FPtolemies. 
5. Lévi'a oxoallent monograph, Quid de Grincis, eto,, gives some further 


light, 
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that they have left not a single inscription, apart from the 
legends on their coins.’ 

We have now completed the survey of the negative side 
of our inquiry. So far as the Greek world is concerned 
the conclusion is certain. The knowledge of Indian 
religions which reached the West was too superficial 
and too slight to make any impression, while the 
tales were of freaks of nature, of monsters, and of 
marvels, 

The field which now awaits us is more interesting and 
more fruitful. But before I discuss who were the inter- 
mediaries or what they exchanged, it is necessary that 
I should point out the historical framework by which our 
investigations are conditioned. 

The early centuries of the Christian era are the most 
important in the world’s history, and to be sharply 
distinguished from all that went before, They saw the 
birth of Christianity and the establishment of the Roman 
Empire inthe West; while the irruption of the Romans 
into the affairs of the peoples of the East, and the conquest 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti at 
the end of the second century B.c., determined the whole 
subsequent history of the Asiatic continent. Asia was 
traversed for the first time from end to end by royal 
embassies and merchant caravans; and for the first time 
Roman ships ploughed the waters of the Indian seas. In 
this new world the Romans made the greatest commotion. 
It was not only the Parthians who stood in awe of Rome. 
In the Panjab, in South Arabia, and on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, native princes in the first century a.p. put the 
head of a Roman emperor on their coins, and desired his 
friendship. The Chinese attempted to communicate with 
him, Ambassadors with presents passed to and fro 

' For the use of Greek in the countries east of the Euphrates 500 
JRAS. 1912, pp. LIZ M., also TRAS. LM, pp. 124 ff, and various other 
passages, and Minn, JHS. 1015, pp. 22 ff. 
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between China, Northern India, and Parthia; but no 
Chinaman succeeded in getting beyond the Persian Gulf." 
For our purposes the times between Augustus and the 
Arab conquests fall into two periods—the Roman and 
the Sassanian. The Roman period extends from the 
annexation of Egypt by Augustus in bc. 50 to the death 
of Caracalla, a.p. 217. During this period the commerce 
by sea between Alexandria and the East was only second 
in importance to the trafie between Alexandria and 
Rome; it was direct and it was lively; Roman ships 
sailed even to Tonkin; but it was an intercourse not with 
the Aryas of Northern India, but mainly, though perhaps 
not entirely, with the Dravidians of the Indian Peninsula. 
The Sassanian period begins with the overthrow of the 
last Arsacid by Ardashir in a.p. 226. For the loosely 
knit states and obscurantist rule of the Parthians the 
Sassanians substituted a powerful and well-compacted 
kingdom which brought all the provinces into close 
connexion with each other. New life sprang up every- 
where, and the glories of the Achmmenids were revived. 
This Sassanian Empire had intimate relations both with 
the Roman Empire and with Northern India, more 
particularly with the Kushans. Henee its importance for 
our investigations. From the Romans the Sassanians 
learnt how to take fortified cities ; they copied to some 
extent the Roman art of war, and the Innd revenue 
system of the Roman census. Byzantine architects are 
said to have assisted in the erection of Sassanian palaces ; 
and the Syrian Christians of the Euphrates Valley and of 
the Mediterranean were closely connected by the bond of 
a common religion. The relations of the empire with 
In a.o. 79 Pan Teh‘ao sent his Houtenant Kan Ying on a mission to 
the West, but Kan Ying never got beyond the Persian Gulf, ‘The 
Hutory of the Later Hon gives the first Chinese account we havo of the 
Reman Empire, or more properly of Syria, known as Ta-te*in or Li-kien 
and later as Fou-/in. Chavannes, Les pays d'occident d'aprés le Heou 


Han Shu, J*oung-pao, série 11, vol. viii, 150. TOS fk Cbd 
aul fhe Flowtinan Orient, ete: Pp. e a ie H rth, Chines 
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Northern India were after a brief period of hostality 
equally close, Hormisdas (4.0, 301-9) married the 
daughter of the Kushan king of Kabul. Indian troops 
took part in the campaigns of his successor Sapor Il 
(ap, 309-78); and may have been present at the siege of 
Amida (a.p. 359). On the downfall of the Rushan 
kingdom early in the fifth century the Sassanians took 
possession of Seistan, and perhaps of Kabul, Chosroes I 
(a.p. 531-78) is said to have made an Indian campaign; 
a Persian prince with his seraglio is represented on the 
frescoes of Ajanta; and Magas from Sakadvipa introduced 
their sun-worship at Multan. So says the Bhavishya 
Purina! — 

‘l'wo other factors enter into our inquiry: the migration 
eastward of the Jews, and the establishment of a Kushan 
kingdom in North-West India and on either side of the 
Hindu-Kush. The Jewish migration is part of that great 
movement of Semitic peoples which took place when the 
Seleucids were driven beyond the Euphrates. Among 
other things an Arab prince made himself king of lower 
Babylonia, the district situated at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and known after one or other of its two component 
parts as Mesene or Characene. At this time the Parthians 
had cut off all direct communication by way of Media 
between the Bactrian and the Syrian Greeks. The Arabs 
of Characene came to their help; regular caravans went 
to and fro between North-West India and the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and the Characenian coins copy the coins 
of the last Greeo-Bactrian king, Heliocles.* In consequence 
of this trade Semites settled all along the line from the 


1 Rawlinson, The Sdrenth Oriental Monarchy, pp. 141, tal, Ley, 2s, 
420, 427, Burgess, Care Temples of Indio, pp. 327, $28. Cunningham, 
“Coins of the Tochari,” ete., p. 62 of the reprint from Numismatic 
(Chronicle, ser, ri, vol. ix, pp. 268-311. JRAS, 1907, pp. 059, GOO. 

* For the connexion between Characene and the Panjab v, JRAS. 
112, pp. OST ff 
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Persian Gulf to the Kabul River, as Josephus tells us.’ 
And among these Semites we find Jews. 

The second notable fact is the irruption of the Sakas 
and other Seythic tribes into the Indus Valley, Kabul, 
and Seistan. They were speedily followed by the Yue- 
che, a Turki people from the Chinese province of Kan-su, 
who, having been expelled from their seats by the Hinng- 
nu, migrated to Sogdiana. In the middle of the first 
eentury A.D. one of their tribal chiefs, the Kushan Kozonlo 
'Kadphises, brought the various Yue-che clans, or as they 
were now generally called the Tochari, together with all 
the neighbouring countries, under one rule, His son 
Wema Kadphises added North-Western India, The 
Kushan kingdom now embraced Bactria to the north, and 
the Panjab, Kabul, and Arachosia to the south of the 
Hindu Kush. For two hundred years it was the most 
powerful kingdom in Asia between the Euphrates and the 
Yellow River, and its fame was great; classical and 
Armenian writers bear witness to its renown, and a Hindu 
author compares it with the Empires of Rome and of China. 
[t split up into four independent states which lived together 
in fraternal amity. The White Huns overthrew it north 
of the Paropamisus in the beginning of the fifth century, 
while Samudra Gupta had already broken its power in the 
Panjab. But long after its decline the petty princes of 
Bactria and Sogdiana boasted their descent from the great 
Kushan line.* 

The union of the Panjib with these frontier countries 
hrought thousands of Indians into Bactria; the Indo- 
 Seyths south of the Paropamisus were partially absorbed 

among the Hindus; and the Kushan kingdom exhibited 

' Antiq. I, c. 6, para. 4. 

_* There are numerous articles in the JRAS, 1912, 1913, by Dr. Flect, 
Dr. Thomas, myself, and others which deal with most of the questions 
regarding early Kushan history. For their later history see JEAS, 1015. 


PP. 1-4 ; Allan, Corns ay the Guptas, pp. EXVi-Vili + Chavannes. 
Toung-pato, s6r. 1, vol. viii, p. 189, ete. 
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a mixture of Indian and Seythie elements, so far as 
civilization went. But it is the religion of these Indo- 
Seyths and Kushans which has a bearing on our subject. 
What their original religion may have been it is hard 
to say; probably Shamanist, so far as one can judge. 
But one and all they adopted Buddhism, not in its ‘sober 
and true Indian form, the Hinayana, but in the Mahiyina, 
or Indo-Seythie form. 

This Mahayana Buddhism first appears full-fledged at 
the Buddhist Council of the Kushan Kanishka, which has 
been variously dated 58 p.c.and ¢.a.p.100" Of its origin 
und previous history we know nothing. It grew up 
alongside of, and in the same region with, the development 
of the Siva cult; and with Sivaism it seems to have 
always had some obscure connexion. Its dettication of 
(iautama, its multiplication of the Buddhas, the vast and 
ever increasing mythology, and the capacity for absorbing 
foreign elements point to the influence of the Indo-Scyths. 
The Indo-Scyths were Buddhists, but the Kushans were 
ardent propagandists. Now it was the Mahiyiana doctrine 
which the Kushans preached* 

We have now got all the peoples between Egypt, Syria, 
and India beginning to intermingle with each other in 
this new stir of the Old World. As the centuries pass, 
their intercourse grows greater and more intimate. We 
have now to inquire in what ways and in what localities 
they met, and through what channels religious ideas and 
pious legends were conveyed. 

The possible intermediaries were three; the sailors, 
the merchants, and the communities where Indians, Jews, 
and Christians lived side by side. The value of these 

1 JRAS,. 1912, pp. G87 if, and JRAS, 1015, pp. G27 ff, (Thomas), and 
the discussion on Kanishka’s date, pp. 11-1042. 

2 De lo Vallée Poussin in hia work, Mouddhiame ef religions de [' Inde, 
pp. 65-6, gives a brilliant little sketch of the Mahayana doctrine, etc. 


Bee also Garhe, op, cit., pp. 150 ff., for a detailed discussion of numerous 
points. 
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different agencies in the dissemination of religious stories 
and religious ideas is very unequal, 

1. We may eliminate the sailors. They contributed 
nothing. The classical writers, from Herodotus down- 
wards, give us numerous yarns of the Erythrean Sea— 
the magnetic rocks, which drew the iron nails out of the 
ship's hull and sent it to the bottom; the breezes, heavy 
with spice, which calmed the waves and lulled drowsy 
mariners to sleep;* the great birds which built their nests 
of cinnamon in inaccessible clitis, but being tempted with 
great lumps of flesh, overloaded these nests, and so brouglit 
the cinnamon to the ground; these stories and others of 
the sort we have. But none of them are Indian with the 
exception of the tales brought back by the crews of 
Nearchus, Themen employed in the sea trade were either 
Dravidian Insears, half sailor-men, half pirates, or Greeks 
and Egyptians of a servile class. Even the superior officers 
were of little account. Apollonius éonfesses with shame 
that in a former life he had been one of the four pilots 
of a great Egyptian ship, and Tertullian speaks with 
contempt of the noisy revelry of master-mariners on shore* 

2. Unlike the sailors, the merchants count for a good 
deal. Not that any stories can be traced to them, nor 
were they usnally propagandists, but they possessed 

H “As, when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, aod now are put 
Mozawnbic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Saboan odours from the spley share 
Se nae ane 
Cheered with the eeanetal sa) cl Oo Gee 

* Philostratus, Vit, Apolfou,, iii Ba Aiba raaiek ue 
‘ih ue, bat, A: Mb, Ses the rhe 

maritime attfaurs is held as reputable as tliat ‘of paveeaitialose S 
commanding an army, but it has fallen into contempt on account of the 
charactor of such as follow 1.” Tt was “a condition of life not only 
ignoble but detestable”. ‘Tertullian, Ade. Valent., xii: “ What ship's 
captain (mauclerns) foils to rejoice even with intlecent frolic? Every day 
we witness the aproarious ebullitions of sailors’ joys.” 
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information which Greek curiosity might elicit. The 
Indian traders who came by sea were mostly Dravidians 
from the west coast of India. Other traders came by land 
from the Panjab and Kabul, and these were not Dravidians 
but Indo-Aryans, or Indo-Seyths and Kushans. These 
merchants as a elass were ill titted to be missionaries. 
Dio Chrysostom says that the Indians who traded to the 
West were men of little repute’; and Hiouen Tsang 
describes the people of Surashtra as entirely engaged in 
maritime commerce, and indifferent to learning The 
traders from the Roman Empire were no better fitted 
to be missionaries. The geographer, Marinus of Tyre, 
reprobated merchants “as a class of men too much 
engrossed with their own proper business to care about 
ascertaining the truth”. Strabo makes a somewhat 
similar complaint, and the Periplus never touches on 
religion. 

But there were exceptions to the general rule. Although 
Indian merchants at the present day are exceedingly 
conservative and indifferent to foreign religions, yet they 
often show much interest in their own, and lively contro- 
versies and frequent conversions take place between 
Vaishnavas and Jains. Doubtless it was the same in 
antiquity. Seythianus (of whom more hereafter) is an 
Indian instance, while of Christian merchants who 
travelled Indiawards we have several examples, Metro- 
dorus, Meropius, and others, of whom Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes is the best known. Another source of information 
was found in the occasional Indian embassies which 
visited the West. From such a source Bardaisan of Edessa 
got the materials for his Indika. Nicholaus of Damascus 
and Pliny had previously learnt various facts in the same 
way. From one or other of these two sources comes most 

' Tio Chrysos, orat, xxxv, 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Wordd, ii, p. 200. 

2 Poolemy, Geog, 1, ¢. 11, para. $; MeCrindle’s translation, p. 14. 


a 
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of the additional information regarding India acquired in 
the first three centuries of our era. 

3, Were these the only channels of knowledge, the 
intercourse between Christians and Indians could not 
have borne much fruit. It is in the communities where 
they lived side by side that we must seek for mutual 
influences, These communities were three, but one may 
be briefly dismissed. Indian traders had been accustomed 
to meet the Roman ships at Aden, and there to exchange 
eargoes; but when Hippalus steered a direct course 
across the Indian Ocean to the Tamil coast (c. a.p. 50), 
Aden was deserted, and a small Indian colony took up 
its abode in Alexandria. After Caracalla's massacre of 
the Alexandrians in A.D. 216 it seems to have removed 
to Adule (Massowah), where we meet with Indians; and 
Adule became the clearing-house for Indian goods. The 
Indian traders who composed this Alexandrian colony 
were mostly Dravidians from the western seaboard of 
India. Ptolemy used them, and Basilides and Clement 
may have learnt what they knew of Indian religions in 
this way. But exeept for a few curious inquirers the 
influence of these Indian merchants wag nil 

The, real meeting-ground of Christians and Indians was 
in (1) Babylonia, and (2) in the group of countries north 
and west of the Indus, that is to sny, Bactria, Kabul, and 
Arachosia, a group which formed the Greater India. In 
all these countries we have Indians, Kushans, Jews, 
and Christians. While the Indians in Babylonia were 
Dravidians, those from Greater India were Indo-Aryans. 

1. OF all Indian colonies the colony in Babylonia is the 


Peolemy, Geog. i, c, 17, paras. 4 and 5(McCrindle's trans., p. 29). From 
Pernpius, c. 26, it may be inferred that these Indians had settled in 
Alexandria not long before the Periplus was written, i.e, ap, 70-3, 
e cate of the Menpius, and JEAS. 107 53-4) for a bteter 
this colony, ete, rots Rs Lee te oO 
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oldest. Herodotus, after describing Darius’ exploration of 
the coast from the Indus to Suez, says that Darius made 
use of the Erythrman Sea.’ The establishment of Indians 
in Babylonia was a result of this policy. Among the 
business tablets of the great banking house of Murashu 
and Sons at Nippur, which cover the latter half of the 
fifth century BcC., we find records of their dealings with 
certain Indian merehants.* If there were Indians residing 
at Nippur, there must have been Indians in other towns 
of Babylonia. And they must have come from the west 
eoast, for about the same time articles of Indian 
provenance, rice, peacocks, and the like, became Known 
for the first time in Greece ; Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
others mention them; and they were known under 
Dravidian names.* This Indian colony carried on a trade 
with Barygaza in the days of the Periplus (c. ap. 70-5)," 
and it was still flourishing in the seventh century a.p.* 

This first settlement of Indians was followed by a second. 
About the commencement of the Christian era there 
came to Babylonia Bactrians, Kushans, and others from 
Greater India,® people who were Zoroastrians or Buddhists. 
The Babylonians themselves had been for centuries 
the most mixed of races; and besides the Babylonians 

' Herodotus, iv, 44: pera 8 teerore teporAdeortar, “Irdotr te 
aarertpifaro Aoptior mal rH feAdsep tatty dyparo. 

* The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ed, Hilprecht, vol. x: Aare Documents of Muraain and Sans, ed. 
Kev. A. T. Clay, Introduction, pp. vill, ix. [have to thank Dr. Dniches 
for the reference. 

1 JRAS, 1898, pp. 268-9, 

4 Periphua, oc. Oi. 

; asa Buddhiot Records af the Western World, ti, p. 378, 

: Babylonian Expoilition, ete.,p. vill, “ The Babylonians of the time 
of Artaxerxes | and Darius II evidently contained more foreigners than 
direst descendants of the earlier inhobitants—a thorough mixture of 
native Babylonians and Cassites, Persians and Medinns, and even 
Indians, including alan members of the mountainous tribes of Asin 


Minor.” Cf vol. ix, pp. 26-8. Nebochednezar had transported 
thousands of captives to Babylonia; with Cyrus came Persian officials 
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there was a large Jewish population, Jewish Christians, 
orthodox or Gnostic, must have been numerous from the 
earliest times, although unfortunately we know next to 
nothing of them. Babylonia is thought by some to have 
been the birthplace of Gnosticism? Whether it were or 
no, Gnosticisin is full of Jewish imagie and the astral 
divinities, the immense mythology, and monstrous 
cosmogonies of Babylonia, In this welter of peoples and 
of creeds, the Babylonian Gnosties have a considerable part. 

The Judwo-Guosties of Babylonia date probably from the 
first century A.D. They formed various obscure sects which 
kept up an active intercourse with their Ebionite brethren 
living to the east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. They 
were congregations of ignorant men, extremely syncretistic, 
and in one of these sects I think we ean see the earliest 
trace of Buddhist teaching. 

But besides these Jewish Gnosties, common and unlearned 
men, Bardaisan’s followers, a much higher class, abounded 
in lower Babylonia. In Bardaisan's great Hymn of the 
Soul Egypt and Babylon sre foreign lands, while Maisan 
is w friendly country ; and a youth from * far Maisan” is 


and Persian merchants ; and there were “* constant invasions of nomadic | 
tribes. Persian and Aramaic names are especially numerous: there is 
alko a very large oomber of Jewish nomes. All these intermarried. 
Slaves got Babylonian names from their masters. Persians, Aramoans, 
and others gave their children Babylonian names; parenta with 
Babylonian names have children who bear Persian, Hebrew, or Armmaic 
ones, These tablets extend from nc, 44 to oc, 404. According to 
Clay, Ezekiel’s river of Kebur is the Kaburi Canal not far from Nippur, 
=m. 

", Acts ti, # “The charch that is at Babylon . . . saluteth you,” 
says St. Peter (1 Peter v, 14). There is no tradition of St. Peter, the 
Apostle of the Circumcision, having visited Babylon, and Babylon is 
generally taken to be Rome. But Blass points out (Piilology af the 
Compela, pp. 27-0) that if Rome had been meant the order of the 
proviness to which the epistle was addressed woukl have heen different. 
Now (if we put the epistle before the Neronian persecution), is there any 
proof that the Christians used Babylon as a synonym for Home? The 
matter is doubtinl, 


2 eg. by Ang, 2ur Frage wich dem Urapruny dea Gnoaticiane, 
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the only companion of the soul in its lonely Egyptian 
exile Mani, a Persian born in Babylonia, devotes a great 
part of his “Book of Secrets” (or Mysteries) to an 
examination of Bardaisan’s doctrines;* and in Fliigel’s 
opinion * Mani’s teaching had some very special connexion 
with Bardaisan’s, It was the form of Christianity Mant 
knew best. 

In the middle of the third century a.p. the Eastern 
churches began to assume a more organic and corporate 
form under the Catholicos of Seleucia, and the Jewish 
element. Whs eradually replaced by the Persian. A century 
later we find Christian traders on the coast of South 
Arabia and at Adule (Massowah); but they are no longer 
Jews. It was the same with the Indian seaboard. 
Panteanus* (ec. a.p. 180) found Jewish Christians there. 
When we next hear of Christians in this region they are 
Persians. It was probably the same everywhere. The 
earliest Oriental Christians were Syrians and Jews; later 
they were Persians and Syrians. 

2, Let us now turn to the second region where Christians, 
Buddhists, and Hindus associated daily, to the Greater 
India north and west of the Indus Valley, which formed 
a part of the Kushan Empire, This empire extended, as 

1 The Hymn of Bardaisan,” rendered into English by F.C. Burkitt, 
vorses 4,5, Id, 

2 Fligel, Masi, p. ME, 

‘ Fligel, Mani, p. 361, n, 317. 

4 Busch. MHiet. Becles,, ¥, 10. Fantenus went as a missionary, says 
Eusebius, tothe peoples of the Orient—efpexa tov cara Mporriv eoayyeAlou 
roi: de’ araroAfs fhecu. Harnack and the Germans generally, ns Carle, 
op. cit., p. 418, rightly says, anderstand Pantenns’ India to be South 
Arnbia, Bot whyt Because, say they, there were Jews In South 
Arabia. Probably there were, but Jews must also have heen engaged in 
the sea trade with Ophir, which Josephus puta near the mouth of the 
Indus (Abirial, So far as mere possibilities go, the chances are equal, 
But we must decide the question by Eusebius’ use of the word India, 
He refers te India several times in his Mist, Heefes., the Preparat. Beang., 
and the Vite Conantiné, and he mentions an Indian embassy to 
Constantine. In not one of these passages is South Arabia meant, 
Why should Eusebius mean South Arabia in this solitary instance? 
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I have said, from the Jumna to Seistan, and from the 
lower Indus to Sogdiana. There was free intereommuni- 
cation throughout all the countries governed by the 
Kushans, and Hindus and Brahmans were numerous even 
in Bactria’; they formed a considerable part of the 
population of Afghanistan: and they were known as White 
Indians in Arachosia, But Bactria was mainly a Kushan 
country, while the Indo-Seyths swarmed in Seistan and 
the Indus Valley. South of the Hindu Kush the civilization 
was Indian; in Bactria it was Indo-Scythie and Persian. 

Buddhism was the religion of the most part of Greater 
India. The Chinese found it universal in the Indus Valley 
in the first century a.p.2 The remains of Buddhist 
monasteries and sfupas abound in the north-west Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, and Sir A. Stein has discovered traces 
of them in Seistan. The monasteries of Bactria enjoyed 
royal patronage, and were celebrated for their magnificence. 
But Buddhism was only one of the many religions that 
flourished in that country. Bactria was one of the cradles of 
Aovoastrianism, and many of the later Zoroastrian practices 
may be traced to it. The silk trade brought Syrians and 
Syrian Christians to Bactria, among them followers of 
Bardaisan; and when the persecutions of Sapor IT and 
other Sassanian monarchs drove Christians, Manichwans, 
and Mazdakites from Persia, they found refuge in Bactria, 
where their communities grew to be numerous and 
powerful. Bactria was the refuge of all persecuted sects, 
the Holland of the East, 

South of the Paropamisus there were chiefly Buddhists 
and Hindus, intermixed with a small number of 
4oroastrians and Christians. There were also Jews : and 
we shall find that the earliest religious legends which 
found their way to the East came through the Jews. 


' Bordaisan in Euseb, Pranperat. Evang,, vi, 10. See JAS, 1907, 
p. 059, n. 4. 

" Heou Han Shu, trs, Chavannes, 7"oung-pao, aét, 11, vol, vill, No. 2, 
pp. 102-3, 
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Christians may have been known from a very early date, 
if we admit, as I do, an historical element in the first part 
of the St. Thomas legend? These Christians were probably 
Jewish Christians; afterwards they were Persians, to 
judge by their clergy, 

1 have sketched elsewhere the spread of Christianity in 
the east of the Persian Empire and the adjoining districts* 
We read of Christians in Bactria by the end of the second 
century. Mani found Christians there, and Origen’s 
statement implies the advance of Christianity to the 
confines of the Seres. John, the Persian, who attended 
the Nicene Council (a.p. 325), signs himself “Bishop of 
the Church of Persia and Great Indian”. A deeade later 
we hear of a Bishop of Merv, and in a.p, 424 the Bishops 
of Herat and Mery attended a Council on the borders of 
Arabia, From the middle of the third century Christianity 
spread rapidly, so that Cosmas, writing in the early part 
of the sixth century, could say: “ Throughout the whole 
land of Persia there is no limit to the number of churches 

1 ‘The Acts of Thomas contain two stories dissimilar in character, 
without any nectssary connexion, and in my opinion originally quite 
independent of each other. The first part is an apologoe, the last part 
an ordinary martyrdom. These have been counected at some time or 
other by a history of various miracles said to lhnve been performed by 
the Apostle, The MSS, reflect the difference. Of twenty-one codices 
used by Bonnet in his edition of the Acts (Acta 5S. Thome, p. xvi f.) 
seventeen contain the first part or apologue, ten the martyrdom, and 
sometimes two, but never more than five, the intervening history. The 
apologue alone mentions the visit of the Apostle of the Parthians to 
Gondophares: aod it is the only part which concerns us. St. Thomas 
builds a palace in heaven, the palace ia for a king, and the king is 
Gondophares. Why Gondophares should be selected, unless the author 
knew of a true tradition, and wished to give his apologue a historical 
Gharacter, it would be hard to say. But the pulace in heaven has its 
parallel in the tower of the Shepherd of Hermans (Vis. iii, 21), The 
tower was the most popular figure in a work which was a very general 
fnvourite with the Christians of the second century, a sort of Pilgrim's 
Progress. The idea is taken, of course, from | Peter ii, 5: ** Ye also, 
as lively stones, are built wp a apiritaal house —wal avroj ap Aifo (ieres 
alvoSouarde, olkor trevmaticds, For Garbe's view of the legend ¥, op. cit., 
pp. 131-56. . 

? JRAS. 1007, pp. 057 #., where the authorities are given, 

nas. 1917, 16 
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with bishops and very large communities of Christian 
people.” 

All the peoples which were concerned in our drama 
have now passed before us. Three, and three alone, 
the Kushans, the Jews, and the Christians, possessed 
a religious mission; they alone proselytized; and they 
alone displayed any curiosity in the matter of foreign 
religions. The Kushans who travelled westward were few 
in number, and we find no trace of their missionary zeal 
except in Babylonia. Their missionary efforts came to an 
end long before the overthrow of their empire, and the 
part which they play is quite a subordinate one. 

The Jews were ubiquitous, and they made converts. 
But after the revolt of Bar Cochaba, Babylonia, the land 
of their captivity, became their second fatherland ; and 
for centuries they ceased to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the Roman world, I do not know whether 
the Talmud has enshrined any Buddhist legends; but the 
Jews at a later period did something towands the diffusion 
of Indian stories. For the period with which we are 
mainly concerned, the Jewish propaganda, like the Kushan, 
manifests itself only in the earliest stage. 

The Christians remain. They flourished throughout 
the whole of our period; their communities were numerous 
and large ; they alone were equally at home in Syria, in 
Persia, and in Greater India. Their relations with each 
other were close; the bishops and clergy of the Far East 
held constant communications with Seleucia: when the 
Sassanians sent ambassadors to Byzantium, they frequently 
employed Christians ; and the Nestorians of Syria rejoiced 
in the conquests of Chosroes I. The Christians were 
therefore unequalled as intermediaries between Europe 
and India, and we shall find them the chief agents in our 
history. 

One’ thing still remains to be noted, one thing which 
Hindus and Buddhists, Christians and Jews had in 
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common. Neighbours living close to each other may 
acquire some superticial knowledge of each other's 
religion; religious stories which can pass for folk-tales 
are what they would be most likely to pick up. This 
would happen even where, as in the East, each section of 
the community oceupies a quarter of its own. But 
Brihmans and Buddhist monks, Jewish rabbis and 
Christian priests formed a learned class especially occupied 
with religious questions. They would naturally be curious 
regarding novel ideas, and the only persons able to adapt 
what they learnt, to remould it, and give it literary form 
and expression, 
It is now time to see what these agents accomplished. 
(To te continnes?. | 





A COSMOLOGICAL TRACT BY PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS 
IN THE SYRIAC LANGUAGE 
By GIUSEPPE FURLANI, Pu.D., J.U.D. 


FIYHE small cosmological tract 1 here publish, and which 
is attributed to Dionysius, Bishop of Athens, I have 
taken from the MS. marked 7192 Rich. now Add. 7192, of 
the British Museum.’ This isa MS. in quarto on vellum, 
containing not more than seventy-six folios, and belongs 
probably, so far as we can judge from the good esfrangéld 
character in which it is written, to the eighth century. 
The treatise begins on f. 57e—there are two columns of 
thirty-one lines on every page—and ends on f. 636 at the 
bottom. It is followed by another tract from the hand 
of the same author—the contents and the style, and 
especially the concluding lines which are nearly identical 
to the last ones of the tract we publish, at least point to 
the same author—that bears the following inseription : 
}eezamr Wgaso +s ussaf wic fb Acp wrsaf Lis 
- Jasio . [sso . [X20 Ine » | 2 Asc . teadtco 
» Yossg wi bso) wasog orice . [to,00 . Jano 
It is an anti-astrological and anti-magical tract, as it 
undertakes to demonstrate that divination by means of 
the “stars, the zodiacal signs, the horoscopes, the fortunes, 
the chances, the hours, the convulsions, the auguries, the 
divinations, and all the deception of the Chaldeans, sons 
of deception” is not to be relied upon, and is contradictory 
to the facts that daily observation affords us. 
! Cofaloqua codicum monuecriptornm oneniafiom quiin Misco Aritannico 
aecrrantur, Fare prima, codices syriacoa ef corshunicos aunplectena, 
Londini, 1838, pp. 83-4; BR. Daval, La littérature ayriaque, Paris?, 1007, 


p. 281, o. 2: Un traité do cosmographie attribue a peeudo-Denys 
VAréopagite. 
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The MS. is, in the part at least we treat of, well 
preserved. Only columna of f. 58 is a little indistinct, but 
nowhere is the reading rendered difficult. The inscription 
and the words we have underlined are written with red ink. 
On the margin of f. 58¢ something has been written by 
some reader, but subsequently it has been erased. 

The tract is attributed to Dionysius, Bishop of Athens, 
for reasons easily to be understood. It is impossible for 
us to discern whether the author of this tract himself is 
the cause of the pseudo-epigraphy or whether some 
copyist or reader has added the false attribution. 

It presents a certain interest, as it is the first Syriac 
tract we know that bears a very strict connexion with the 
apocryphical book of Enoch, and is able to throw some 
light on the sources of “the book of the courses of the 
heavenly luminaries" that forma chapters Ixxii-lxxxii of 
the aforesaid book. 

We give a translation of it, and point out the relations 
and discrepancies existing between our tract and the 


Book of Enoch. 
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Before giving o translation we have to make some 
remarks on the text. It seems to us that in the first 
lines something has been dropped by the negligent 
amanuensis. Probably faaatoo lamean is the subject, 
Vaan the object, and —470,89 the verb. After -430,5o, 
therefore, we should like to insert something like “we 
have undertaken to describe “ or something else like that. 
But perhaps we are wrong. 

The text is in disorder also on f. 58, 1. 8. I would 
prefer to read Aaj? instead of Aulo. 

f. 58¢, 1.7. fjo oS oo cays § As the text 
stands it cannot be translated. I propose to read 
labas instead of go and to translate accordingly 
“allow her twenty for the conception “. 

On f. 60¢, 1. 7, after [sSso something like eds, 
are opened, has been dropped. 

f. Gla, |. 8, Bos, psa}. 


f. 624, 1,4. a@kso has to be changed no doubt into )}. 


TRANSLATION 


A Caleulation and Computation, in which there is no mistake, 
made by the holy Mar Didnésids, Bishop of Athens. 


As the caleulation and computation of the sun and the moon 
are confused by many of those who think in themselves that 
they are wise men, ... the heavenly courses of the sun and 
the moon and the stars, and the rotation and revolution of the 
firmament, and the breath of the air that is contained in the 
midst and also of the twelve winds that come out from the twelve 
storehouses in which the activity of the moon takes place and 
in which it is born. By these twelve storehouses of the wind, 
indeed, we know in which of them the birth of the moon takes 
Place, whether it is born in the wind or the rain or the snow 
or the dew or the heat, or what is the function of every one of 
the months Whensoever one of these storchouses is shut, the 
change of one produces darkness, For the sun and the moon 
do not run by one computation. That cannot take place, 

Jas, JOT IT . 
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because the two have not one and the same course of movement. 
The sun completes the course of its movement in the number 
of three hundred and sixty-five days, or four thousand three 
hundred and eighty hours. The sun has every year three super- 
abundant hours, which eonstitute every four years o complete 
day. “This day is called the intercalary (day), and is intercalated 
at the 25th of Shebat according to the computation that the 
Greeks and the Syrians use. In the year that is called the 
intercalary (year) there are three hundred and sixty-six days 
by the computation of the sun. Ent the moon has the number 
of three hundred and fifty-four days, and of these eleven days 
that are superabundant in the sun is constituted the month that 
is called interealary, This month makes in the year in which 
it is intercalated a change in one of these four computations, 
The complete weeks of the sun are fifty-two and one day, and 
the weeks of the moon fifty and four days, since the sun was 
thirty days old when it was created and the moon fourteen, and 
those days that were before the sun and the moon came into 
existence, have been included by me in the total number. On 
the day, indeed, on which the sun and the moon were created 
they saw one another's light, but the light of the sun did not 
overpower that of the moon, becanse as soon as the raya of the 
sun-globe appeared from the enst, the moon sank in the weat. 
But on the fifth day the sun came out from the eastern gate of 
the light and the moon from the western storchouse of the 
wind and they saw one another freely, and the rays of the sun 
entered into the circle of the moon and its light was 
extinguished. Behold, from that time it began this succession 
of waxing and waning and keeps the succession of conception 
and birth and the changes of the days. It does not change in 
consequence of its existence, but because it is the key of all the 
storehouses of the wind and these are not opened without it, 

It keeps this sneeession of waxing and waning and runs this 
track of its conception and birth in the number of sixty hours, 
twenty for the conception, in twenty the birth (takes place), 

and during twenty it is visible, At the same hour, indeed, it 
comes out from the storehouse in which it was born, since 
it has nine entrances and twelve exits of the months. But the 
Greeks say that there aro only seven storehouses of the winds 
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and five entrances of the moon. Hence they put the light 
before the darkness. Teing ashamed of what they have said, 
they have added mistake to mistake by stating that the darkness 
is mnereated and has not been made. And hence they have 
increased their blunder by giving eternity to the darkness. 
A thing that has not been created and made is eternal. With 
all their computations, too, the Greeks mingle blunders. 

Here fix the eyes of your mind on this orbit of the sun, how 
it moves above in the sir! 

The sun keeps completely the course of its movement. For 
it has twelve gates on the path of its movement through which 
the passage of its course takes place. For these twelve gates 
a clock is fixed that the course of its path may be equal, Every 
fate 1s separated from the next by the space of only one hour. 
Every hour contains a degree (step), Four winds cause the dise 
of the sun to run. Since the wind that is above is a strong 
wind, that makes the eyes flow, and if this breeze above were 
near to (what is) below it would not leave anything on earth 
that it did mot destroy, and since the wind above is strong, 
these four moderate winds embrace the dise of the sun. If 
a wind did not run before it [the sun) on the path of its 
movement and bar its dise that it may move with discretion, 
the east wind would drive its dise from one end of the world to 
the other in one hour. If the south wind did not press it to the 
ends of the world, the wind that is blowing from the north 
would burl it (to the south), and the south wind to the north 
if the north wind (did not press it to the south). These four 
winds retain the dise of the sun ond watch over it that it may 
not incline towards one side. And now and then one of the 
storehouses that serve the wind from above is opened and the 
wind that comes out from one of the storehouses becomes 
stronger from the fact that it is yoked to the chariot of the sun 
and it throws its dise under the step (degree) of its passage and 
its light is darkened till its dise rises (avain) and stands on the 
path of its movement. For as soon as one of the big dragons 
that rose from the sea in which they were born, that is outside 
the dwelling-place of mankind, mounts and throws himself into 
the middle sea, or one of the animals that are called Levinthon, 
one of the storehouses of the whirlwinds is opened and with 
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dreadful shaking and gusts and lightnings it mounts and throws 
itself into the midst of the mountains of the north. In these 
days great snakes, too, are born. The dragons, however, and the 
Leviathan are born only in the sea that is called Magastekos (9). 
But in the days of summer the sun overpowers with its light 
ull the ends of the earth, as soon as it mounts upon the fiery 
track, because when it mounts above, to the fervent heat that is 
under the firmament, its disc is heated by the heat from 
above, And the sun burns the whole earth like an oven of 
fire, because it bas mounted to the wind of heat that blows from 
above. 

Again, I explain without error to those who possess under- 
standing the variation of the lower sen, 

Under the earth is the dreadful sea (containing) much water, 
and under the water (there is) fire, and under the fire wind, 
and under the wind darkness, (but) under the darkness do not 
ask for anything. In the hot days of summer, as soon os the 
sun mounts to the upper region, to the heat of this firmament, 
its dise is heated in the heat above, and it heats the earth like 
an oven of fire. Suddenly the fire under the water is quenched, 
the waters of the lower sea stand up and the wind of cold blows 
on them, the cold mounts and ascends from the interior of the 
earth and passes into the roots of the trees and plants and into 
the veins of the rocks, and the dust of the earth becomes cold, 
that the sun may not burn the trees, the seeds, and the plants. 
For if the cold did not ascend from the interior of the earth the 
sun would not leave anything without burning it. People, too, 
would not be able to walk on the earth in consequence of the 
heat of the fire. Beeauso the surface of the earth from beneath 
is made like a sponge and its whole interior is made of canals 
and hollows for the flowing of the water of the streams and 
springs, and also for the action of the cold and the heat. In 
the hot days of summer, where there is no Water, the animals 
and the birds dig into the interior of the earth and find cold 
soil and are relieved by it. The men, too, who are in the 
southern countries, that is, in the land of Kash and Shebi, dig 
into the sand of their land during the hot days of summer and, 
although naked, they are protected and relieved by the coolness, 

Another season, the winter, 
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In the days of winter, as soon as the dise of the sun is thrown 
to the south to the cold, the storehouses of the wind of snow 
and ice and blasts and whirlwinds (are opened), and the heat of 
the sun is assuaged, that the cold may not destroy the trees, the 
seeds and the plants and the men, animals and birds may not 
die from the cold of the winter, the fire under the water is 
heated. The water is hented by the fire that is under it, and 
the heat mounts and ascends through the canals and hollows of 
the earth and enters into the veins of the trees and melts the 
eold that is in tho interior of the trees, the water and the soil 
of the earth. By the vapour of the heat that rises from the 
interior of the earth, the water of the springs is melted, and 
instead of the wind of cold there rises from within them the 
vapour of heat. The course of the heat that rises from under- 
neath flows and assuages the intensity of the cold. The animals 
find for thomselves life in the excrements that are strewn on the 
dung-hilla. The birds find shelter during the nights above the 
waters of the rivers and the fountains and springs and grow warm 
by what is rising from the waters of the rivers, fountains, and 
éprings. Also the men who dwell in the north in the interior 
of the mountains that are called the Paps of the North—their 
stones are of crystal, and beyond them thero is no human 
dwelling, since above the river called Fire-river there is nothing 
besides Oginnds, the sea that surrounds the whole earth. In 
Ogianés there is nog one single reptile creeping in the water, 
and no bird is to be found flying above it, because it surrounds 
the sea, as a wall surrounds a city. Above it 1s the paradise of 
the gods. The angels bring the souls of men to the mansions 
that surround the paradise, os soon as they come out from their 
bodies, that is the souls of the saints, For the souls of those 
who have committed iniquities are not reckoned worthy to paas 
to that revion of life. Those men who dwell amidst the 
mountains of the north, get their food from the fruits of the 
trees and are long-lived. On the crystal stones of these 
mountains descends the amazing Raphantion (?). Also the men 
who dwell in the western countries in the cold winter days 
make use of excrement (as s means) to support their life, since 
they are deprived of the use of wood, and in the evening they 
bury the food of the morning in the dung and in the morning 
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they find it cooked. In the same way they treat the food of the 
evening. 

Now that I have explained to you the combinations of the 
winter and the summer fix the eyea of your mind on this other 
treatise concerning the heavenly courses. 

The chariot of the sun is not bound within the firmament, 
since the dise of its light is set upon the wings of the wind and 
upon running wheels. It is a great distance under the firmament, 
of which the Creator only knows the measure. For the stars 
are united to the firmament, ‘heir creation is planted in ik, 
and they are the lamps of its licht and they come out from it 
and run in it. The moon, too, has a chariot that runs with the 
wind, and its course is under the firmament. They were called 
the luminaries of heaven, because the light of their creation is 
united to the firmament, Under the sun is the course of the 
clouds. The clouds are not something corporeal, and the shape 
in which they always appear is not a permanent Appearance, 
since now and then they are turned by the wind and they are 
dissolved and change from their (former) appearanee. You will 
believe this from the clear appearance that on the day when 
there is no mist and clouds and the air is clear and pure, is seen 
in the midst of the firmament like a palm of a hand and go it 
flies in the air and the whole mid-air is filled with it. From 
this understand that the clouds and the fogs are the fountains 
of the rain and the dew, and that they fy on the wings of the 
wind, and not by themselves, as some wise-mindod (men) have 
erroneously stated, but by the wind. And they stated foolishly 
that the clouds draw the water from the sea, but they are the 
fountains of the water and in them it is conceived and from 
them it is born. 

Now you need profound understanding about the twelve 
winds which come out from the ends of the earth, 

The wind is not one variety only, because it haa not one store- 
house only. For the twelve storehonses contain twelve varioties, 
the twelve winds that are enclosed in them as the twelve Apostles 
received tongues differing from one another. For the Apostles, 
too, were storehouses of the Holy Spirit, The Apostles did 
not because they received twelve tongues receive from twolve 
(different) Spirits, but from one Spirit. So neither are the twelyo 
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storehouses twelve winds over which there is no command, but 
one wind, that speaks in the Apostles,dwells in them. But as the 
Roman tongue differs from the Greek tongue, and the Greek 
from the Syriac, and the Syriac from the Hebrew, and the 
Hebrew from the Gothic, and the Gothic from the Kushi, and 
the Kushi from the Barbarian, and the Barbarian from the 
Indian, and the Indian from the Babylonian, and the Babylonian 
from the Median, and the Median from the Armenian, and the 
Armenian from the Feyptian, and these twelve languages differ 
one from another, although all are included in one common 
name, that is in that of “ men", so the twelve winds, too, are 
included in one common name, in that of wind. 

‘See, if you have no knowledge from reading, you are not 
profited. Here I speak with you about the science of the breath 
of the wind. 

As when an Indian speaks, a Greek does not understand what 
he says, since he has not learned the language of the Indians, 
eo, too, those who hear the voice of the wind do not know what 
its course is, if they do not distinguish the smell of its breath. 
The Greek also knows that he with whom he is speaking is an 
Indian, but he has no knowledge to distinguish what ho is 
saying. About the wind, too, there are those who know from 
which storehouse it has come out—(they know it) from the 
activity of the months—but they do not know what its operation 
is. What knowledge has he who does not distinguish the 
breath of the wind, whether it is of snow, or ice, or hail, or 
rain, or dew, or heat, or sickness ? And even if he knew these 
things, his knowledge would not be great, Since there are also 
animals and birds that have foreknowledge. As soon as you have 
known that, I will call the ant or the gnoat and the fish, as 
these, too, are superior to you in knowledge. Or how do you 
desira to comprehend the books about the wheels of astronomy, 
if you do not possess these (items of knowledge), Gif you do) not 
(know) how the heaven turns, and from which side, nor the 
passaves of the sun and its gates, nor which are the winds that 
put its dise in motion, nor how tho oxis of the sphere turns, 
nor what are the names of the gates, nor where the path of the 
rays of the light is attained, nor whither the stretching out 
of the curtain of the heavenly garment goes, now fix the gaze of 
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the eyes of your mind to know, of what kind is the way of the 
heavenly courses of the Pleiades and Aldebaran and the Wain and 
the Yoke and the Scales and the Balance and the Libra and the 
horizon and the path and the Hunter's Way, and the Fold and 
the Temple and the Watchman and the Lawgiver and the Hearer 
and the Ambassador and the Preacher and the Giver and the 
Hun-siar and the Instructor and the Knower and the Teacher 


cof Wisdom and the Rich-in-Doctrine. These ore for those who 


possess understanding nothing, because it is the part of science 
to know the passages of the sun and its gates and its paths and 
its courses and the variation of its light and its darkness and 
about the moon and its storehouses and its conception 
and birth, and also about the times and their variations, and 
when the sun and the moon are darkened and the earth quakes, 
and about the variations of the years and the limits of the paths 
and the current of the sea and the ebbs and flows of the lower 
sean and the wars of the barbarians, These wisdom teaches 
through knowledge. 

I cite the Book of Enoch according to the English 
translation of R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch or 
7 Enoch, Oxford, 1912, and where it is necessary to refer 
to the Ethiopie text, according to the edition of Dr. Joh. 
Flemming, Das Buch Henoch, dthiopischer Text (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, NF, Bd. vii), Leipzig, 1902. 

The first lines of our treatise, a brief introduction, 
belong of course to the Svriac author of the treatise, 
and we have no ground for supposing that he found it 
in the treatise that he has epitomized. There is no 
doubt that he had before him a (uellenschrift that was 
different from “the book of the courses of the heavenly 
luminaries” of the Book of Enoch so far as the peculiarity 
of the coymological theories that are there expounded 
is concerned, but covered much the same ground as the 
“hook of the courses” does, namely, (1) the calendar, 
(2) the moon, (4) the sun, (4) the winds, It is our duty 
now to determine what were the exact contents of the 


original treatise epitomized by our anthor and what 
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relation it bore to the “ book of the courses” embedded 
in the Book of Enoch, and it will not be difficult to point 
out what our author has contributed himself or from 
other sources to the compilation. 

In our treatise a close relation is said to exist between 
the twelve storehouses of the wind and the moon, since 
in these the moon is conceived and grows. In the Book 
of Enoch no such relation is stated. According to our 
treatise the different phases of the moon depend upon the 
storehouses. 

In the Book of Enoch there are mentioned the store- 
chambers of blessing (eap. xi, 1, HHP NANT) ; closed 
chambers according to which the winds are divided, 
the chamber of the hail and winds, the chamber of the 
mist, and of the clouds (5); and I saw the chambers of 
the sun and moon, whence they proceed and whither 
they come again (cap. xli, 4-5, in the Ethiopic text 
PH }{\t:); the chambers of the winds, and how the 
winds are divided (cap. lx, 12, PHD411T:); the chambers 
of hail, hoar-frost, ete. (cap. Ixix, 23). I have no doubt 
that ]3,0] is a translation of the Greek word rapeior, as 
in the title of the well-known exegetical work by Bar 
‘Ebrayi 13 3,0], Le. tawetow tow pyornpic. In the 
Greek text our author had before him—that 1b was 
a Greek text is proved by the fact that the style of the 
treatise is bad and that the author employs very 
frequently the demonstrative pronoun Lo, jo, and 
ao as a substitute for the Greek article—tayeiov tw 
THeDLaATON, 

The calendar described by Pseudo-Dionysius is com- 
pletely different from the ealendars—there are different 
ealendars—set forth in different parts of the Book of 
Enoch. It does not agree with any one of them. 

No mention is made in the Book of Enoch of the 
circumstance that the sun was thirty days old and the 
moon fourteen when they were created, and that the sun 
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overpowered the moon. In the commentary of Ephraim 
on the Book of Genesis I have found some statements 
that, generally taken, agree with the theories of our 
author, although they vary considerably in the particulars. 
I give a translation of the Syriac text edited by 
P. Benedictus (Romm, i, 1787): (p. 15 B) the moon was 
placed in the west of the firmament and the sun in the 
east of it; (p. 16 E) if they (se. the sun and the moon) 
were full when they were created and they were ereated 
in the morning, then the sun was standing in the east 
and the moon opposite to it in the west. But the sun 
was lying low and underneath, since it was created in the 
place from which it comes out over the earth. The moon, 
however, was standing high, since it was created in the 
place where it stands on the fifteenth day, When the 
sun became visible to the earth the luminaries saw one 
another: (p. 17 A) from the place of the moon, from its 
fullness and its shining, it is clear that it was fifteen days 
old when it was created; (p. 17 C) but it (sc, the sun), 
too, was four (days) old; (p. 17 D) these eleven days by 
which the moon is older than the sun, and which were 
added to the moon in the first year, are those that men 
who make use of the computation of the moon add every 
year; (p. 17 E) for from this year onwards the Adamites 
learned to add eleven days every year. It is not the 
Chaldeans, therefore, who made this order of the times 
and the years that were put in order before Adam. 

Ephraim evidently cannot have been the source of our 
author. Both derive their theories from the haggadic 
tradition. 

I cannot state anything about the seven storehouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks: they taught, of 
course, that there are seven winds. This and the 
following disquisition about the darkness, directed princi- 
pally against Manichwism, is no doubt an addition 
of the Syriac author, as it breathes the same contempt 
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of Greek natural philosophy that is « characteristic 
feature of the mental attitude of most of the Syriac 
doctors towards Greek theories so far as they contradict 
the teaching and statements of the Bible. 

The description of the passage of the sun through the 
twelve gates is not to be found in the Book of Enoch 
(f. 58d, 1. 7 —f. 58d, 1. 12). 

Completely strange to the Book of Enoch 1s also the 
long description of the relation between the winds and 
the sun and of the function they perform according to 
the seasons (f. 58d, 1. 12-f£. 59d, I. 7). This deseription is 
continued on f. 606, 1. 4-f. 6le, 1. 4, and is only apparently 
interrupted on f. 59d, 1. 8-f£. 60e, |. 3 by what purports to be 
a statement about the lower sea. In the Book of Enoch 
we read only that the winds turn the circumference of 
the sun (cap. xvii, 4) and carry the clouds; I saw the 
winds of heaven which turn and bring the circumference 
of the sun and all the stars to their setting. I saw the 
winds on the earth carrying the clouds, In his journey 
to the north Enoch sees slso three portals of heaven 
open in heaven: through each of them north winds come 
out: when they blow there is cold, hail, frost, snow, dew, 
and rain, And out of one portal they blow for good; 
but when they blow through the other two portals it is 
with violence and affliction on the earth, and they blow 
with violence (cap. xxxiv, 2, 3) See also cap. Ix, 12, 
and 17-21 on the spirits of the hoar-frost, the snow, the 
mist, the dew, the rain, and cap. Ixix on their chambers. 
But nowhere in the Book of Enoch is such a deseription 
of the sun, the winds, and the seasons to be found ; 
neither could such a theory be put together from the 
statements contained in different parts of it. We are 
therefore compelled to assume that the Syriac author 
found his theory expounded in the cosmological treatise 
which he epitomized. 

All the statements in the description of our author are 
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not clear. We should like, for instance, to hear more 
about the relation existing between the storehouses of the 
winds and the monsters in the lower sea (f. 59c, |. 3 ff). 
As there is a JoAaZ [ou in which the monsters are born 
and from which they jump into the [as,to [Sou, there 
must be also a LAs Vos, which is in direct relation with 
the storehouses of the winds. We do not gather much 
about Leviathan ond the other monsters from the Book 
of Enoch, and what we learn from it is at variance with 
the statements of Pseudo-Dionysius: (cap. Ix, 7) and on 
that day were two monsters parted, a female monster 
named Leviathan, to dwell in the abysses of the ocean 
over the fountains of the waters; (8) but the male is 
named Behemoth, ete. Our author had a very hazy 
iden about the monster Leviathan, as he speaks of the 
“animals which are called Levinthan “. 

For the general structure of the world, as outlined by 
our author, it is Interesting to note that he assumes the 
existence of the sen under the earth—therefore also 
round the earth, that is, floating on it—and under the 
sea the fire. and under the fire the air—Lo3 has here 
no doubt the connotation of air, as it has often im the 
commentary of Ephraim, 
the air the darkness. 
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This xéoue¢ does not show any similarity to the Greek 
or Babylonian conceptions of the world. 

No mention is made of the ocean in the Book of Enoch 
(f. Gla, L. 4). 

f. 6la, 1.8. The MS. has Yous) fonur;2 (paradise of 
the gods). ‘The Syriac author was no doubt a Christian, 
as is proved by the disquisition about the Holy Spirit. 
But perhaps the author of the treatise epitomized was 
a pagan Greek, although it is unsafe to assume it. 

The remark about the souls of the just Is an nddition 
made by Pseudo-Dionysius. The doctrine of the mansions 
for the souls was a common one and widely spread. 

The universe as sketched in the Book of Enoch has 
not a wall of mountains round the earth, as our author 
assumes (f, Gla, ll. 5, 7). 

The description of the nature of the clouds is not to be 
found in the Book of Enoch (£ 61d, 1.4—f£. 62a, 1.6); it is 
probably an addition made by our author. 

The comparison he makes between the oneness of the 
nature of the winds and the oneness of the languages 
spoken by mankind was hardly to be found in the source 
epitomized by Pseudo-Dionysius. It 15s an addition, as 
also the style, that is here much better than in the purely 
evsmological parts, shows. The same thing must be said 
about the following comparison with the Indian language 
(f. 62o, 1. 9-1. 11). 

The conclusion is, of course, to be ascribed to our author 
(£. 63a, 1, 7 —£. G36, I. 12). 

Of most of the terms enumerated in the concluding 
part, which denote no doubt stars and constellations and 
are therefore aatronomieal technical terms, I am not able 
to give the proper meaning. Bar ‘Ebraya gives in his 
astronomical treatise that bears the title leXam [odo 
Lassom (edited by F. Nau in fase. 121 of the Bibliothéque 
de Uéeole des hauted études, Paris, 1899) a long deseription 
of all the stars and constellations according to Ptolemy, 
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but I have not been able to trace any one of the technical 
terms employed by our author. Some of them look 
rather like names of different degrees of adepts of some 
religious sect. I have translated them literally. 

The conclusions we arrive at after this brief examina- 
tion can be summed up as follows :— 

The work we have published is o compilation of an 
unknown Syriac author with anti-Greek and anti- 
Babylonian tendencies so far as cosmology and natural 
philosophy are concerned, It is a cosmological work 
dealing especially with the sun, the moon, the winds, and 
the calendar. The author assumes that his doctrines are 
derived from the Bible—although he never says that 
expressiy—that they are therefore true, and that Greek 
science and Babylonian or Chaldean astronomy are false. 
He thinks that his work is a useful introduction to the 
science of astronomy. 

We cannot state definitely whether the author himself 
ascribed his work to Dionysius, the legendary first Bishop 
of Athens, or whether some reader or copyist has done 
so. It seems to us that the second alternative is more 
probable. The fact that it was ascribed to Dionysius 
can be explained very easily. As the Syrians and Arabs 
attributed all philosophical works, and particularly those 
about logie and metaphysics, to Aristotle when they did 
not know the name of the real author, and all medical 
works to Hippocrates or Galen, so, too, in our case we 
must not be surprised that this work has been ascribed 
to Inonysius, the reputed author of the celebrated 
mystical books about “heavenly science”, although 
these books do not treat of cosmological matters. But 
the Syrians were not so particular about such nice 
distinctions. Sergius of Rish‘aini is the first Syriac 
author who knows the works of Pseudo-Dionysius—he 
lins translated them into the Syriac languaye—the false 
inscription is therefore later than the sixth century. 
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This treatise, too, is later than that date, as the style of 
‘t does not show in the parts the author has not 
transiated from his Greek source any of the characteristics 
of the Old Syriac language. 

The compilation can easily be divided into its component 
parts: the bulk of the work is a translation from the 
Greek, as is proved by the bad style. ‘The author has 
himself added only the introduction, the conclusion, the 
observations about the darkness, the seven storehouses 
of the winds according to the Greeks, the souls of the 
just, and the nature of the clouds and the comparison 
between the oneness of all kinds of winds and the 
oneness of human languages. These parts are certainly 
to be ascribed to our author. 

What remains of his work bears a close resemblance 
to the “ book of the courses of the heavenly luminaries”, 
that is, section iii (cap. Ixxii-Ixxxii) of the Book of 
Enoch: It covers nearly the same ground, although it 
exhibits theories that are wanting in the Book of Enoch 
and does not contain some pieces—especially the long 
digression about the growth of the sun (cap, Ixxii)— 
which we find in the third section of the Book of 
Enoch. The peculiarity of the theories of our author is 
remarkable, They do not agree exactly with any one of 
the doctrines contained in the third section or scattered 
alsewhere in the Book of Enoch, They belong, as it 
were, to the same family of theories, but have their 
distinctive features. Appel has demonstrated that the 
Book of Enoch is nob unitarian so far as its physical 
theories are concerned, but that in it we find remnants 
of four different treatises of cosmological contents.* Our 

t "This section haa been analysed by H. Appel, “Die Komposition 
des Aithiopischen Henochbuches (Seitrdge. cur Forderung chriatlicher 
Theologie, Jhrg. x, Hit. iii}, Giitersloh, 1906, pp. a)-; Fr. Martin, 
Le fivre d' Heénoch traduit sur fe texte éthiogien, Paris, 1000, p. 46; and 
Charles, Le., pp. xlix-1. 

1 Appel, Le, p. 85. 
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work is not identical with any one of those four treatises, 
but is a parallel tert to them. The doctrines expounded 
in it are, so to say, more up-to-date and more in 
accordance with astronomy than the doctrines of the four 
treatises epitomized in the Book of Enoch, This holds 
good especially for the calendar. 

From our treatise we can therefore infer that the 
literature about the mysteries of the heavens must have 
been very extensive indeed, Some remnants of this 
literature we find in the Book of Enoch and in the 
treatise we have published, The parallels we could cite 
from the so-called Slavonic Hnoch (trans. by W. P. Morfill 
and ed. by R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1896) are only scanty 


and rather remote, if we except the calendar. 


VIL 
NAHAPANA AND THE SAKA ERA 
By RAKHALDAS BANERJI, M.A. 


iA the present moment scholars seem to be agreed 
about. the date of Nahapiina, and some are of 
Opinion that he was the founder of the Saka era, This 
theory was propounded by M. l'abbé Boyer in his paper 
entitled “ Nahapaina et l'ere Saka”! Though the theory 
has not met with general acceptance, eminent scholars are 
still to be found who maintain this opinion even at the 
present date. In 1913, during the great debate on the 
date of Kanishka, Dr. J. F. Fleet said, “I hold that 
the era [Saka era] was founded by the Kshaharata king 
Nahapaina, who reigned in Kathiawir and over some of 
the neighbouring territory as far as Ujjain from a.p. 75 
to about a.b. 125, and held for a time Nasik and other 
parts in the north of Bombay, and who seems to have 
been a Pahlava or Palhava, ie. of Parthian extraction.”* 
There are others who, though they do not assert that 
Nahapaina was the founder of the Saka era, maintain 
that the dates in the inseriptions of his son-in-law 
Ushavadita at Nasik and Karle, and of his minister 
Ayama at Junnar, are Saka dates. Mr, V, A. Smith says, 
“ Almost all students are agreed that the inscriptions and 
coins of the Chashtana line of Satraps are dated in the 
Saka era, and I see no reason for doubting that the 
Kshaharita records are dated in the same way.’* 
Mr. Smith holds that Nahapina ascended the throne 
between 60 and 90 ap. and that the Andbras succeeded 
in extirpating the Kshaharita dynasty and annexing © 
i Journal Asiafique, tom, x, pp. 120 myq. | 
= JRAS. 1013, pp. 02-3, 
* Korly History of India, ard ed, p. S18. 
Jhas. 1017, 15 
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their dominions about a.p. 124. Mr. D. BR. Bhandarkar 
in his latest statement on the subject has also tacitly 
assumed that the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapiina’s 
son-in-law and minister are Saka dates? The materials 
for the reconstruction of the history are as follows :-— 


L. Inseriptions 

1. Inscriptions of Nahapina’s son-in-law Ushavadita 
at Nasik and Karle, One of these contains the years 
41, 42, and 45.4 

2. Inseription of Ayama, the minister of Nahapana, at 
Junnar. This is dated in the year 46." 

3. Inseription of the Andhra king Visishthiputra 
Pulumaéyi at Nasik, mentioning that his father Gautami- 
putra Sitakarni rooted out the Khakharata race. 


Il. Coins 

Nahapina was not the first ruler of this dynasty, 
having been preceded by one named Bhiimaka, whose 
coins exist and are regarded as being earlier than those 
of Nahapaina.* The existence of Brahmi and Kharoshthi 
legends on his bilingual coins proves conclusively that he 
or his family was of Northern origin.* The Northern 
origin of the Kshaharitas has also been proved by the 
discovery of a fragmentary Brahmi inseription at Mathura, 
bearing the name Kshaharita, in the Northern Brahmi 
of the first century pc? The prevalent theory about 
Nahapiina is that he continued to rule over Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, and the adjoining territory till the 
Saka year 46 =124a.p, In that yeur or immediately 

1 Farly History of India, Hrd ed... pp. 200-10, 

? JBBRAS., vol. xxiii, pp. 66-72. 

7 £pig. fnel., vol. x, App., p. 126, No, 113%. 

¢ Ibid., p. 134, No. 1174, 

* Rapson, fritiah Museum Catalogue of Indian Coina: Andras and 
Western Ashatrapes, p. evil. 

E Thid., p. civ. 

* See ante, 1911-12, p, 128, pl. lviii. 
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afterwards the Andhra king Gautamiputra Satakarni 
drove out the Kshaharitas. About twenty-five years 
later another dynasty of foreigners drove out the Andhra 
kings, and established a new kingdom in Gujarat. The 
second king or Great Satrap of that dynasty, Rudradaman, 
claims to have twice defeated the “ Lord of the South ” 
in his celebrated inseription on the rock of Girnar,’ 
Seven years ago, in my monograph on the Scythian 
Period of Indian History, I drew attention to the fact 
that the characters of the inscriptions of the son-in-law 
of Nahapfina are earlier than those of the records of 
princes who are regarded as his contemporaries, and that 
the dates in these inscriptions are to be referred to the 
same era as that used in the Taxilé Copper Plate inserip- 
tion, or the Mathuri stone inscription of the time of 
Sodasa2 Soon after this the discovery of a number of 
Brahmi records proved the correctness of my statements. 
These are the Andhau inscriptions of the Mahakehatrapa 
Rudradiman* The importance of this discovery has 
not as yet been fully realized by scholars. Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has indeed published a short note on these 
records,’ but certain defects in his arguments have in my 
opinion invalidated his conclusions. 

The Andhau inscriptions are four in number, and all 
ef them are dated in the year 52. Their wording is 
rather loose end the meaning ambiguous. They begin 
“ Rijiio Chashtanaaa Ghaamotikaputrasa® Rajio Rudra- 
dimase Jayadéma-putrasa varshé dviparichase, 50, 2 a 

The absence of any connecting link between the two 
names makes these records ambiguous. Mr. Bhandarkar, 
however, has removed this difficulty by supplying the 

1 Epig. Ind., vol. viii, p. 44. 

2 Jud. Ant., 1908, p, 63. 

* See ante, 1MO-f, p. 106. 

4 JBBRAS., vol. xxiii, pp, 06-73, 

* (This is read by Professor Liiders os Feamotiba (Berlin, Sitzunge- 
berichte, 1913, pp, 406 sqq.).—F. W. T.] 
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word pautrasa.| We know from the coins that Rudra- 
diman's father Jayadiman was not a Mahikshatrapa, 
He is simply entitled Kshatrapa, and most probably had 
never come to the throne; consequently his name is not 
mentioned. | 

The era used in the coins and inscriptions of the 
descendants and snecessors of Chashtana is certainly 
the Saka era of 744.0, The Andhan lnseriptions were 
therefore incised in 52 + 78 = 130 ap, If the Junnar 
record of Ayama, the minister of Nahapiina, was incised 
in the year 46 of the same era, then we find that only 
six years intervene between the latest date of Nahapina 
and the earliest date of Rudradiman. Within these six 
years we have to crowd a number of events. In the 
first place, we find that Nasik, which was included within 
the dominions of Nahapina, at least up to the forty-fifth 
year either of his reign or of the particular era used in 
the records of Ushavadita, had passed into the hands of 
the Andhra king Gautamiputra Satakarni before the 
eighteenth year of the latter's reign, as a record incised 
by that king's order in that year of his reign is still 
to be found there. Now, in an inseription of Vadishthi- 
putra Pulumiyi, the son of Gautamiputra, it is mentioned 
that the latter rooted out the Khakharita rate*® Therefore 
the defeat of Nahapina or his successor must have taken 
place in or before the eighteenth year of* the reign of 
Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra’s occupation of Nasik must 
have lasted for six years more, as another record of this 
king was incised at Nasik in the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign.* Therefore Gautamiputra held Nasik when the 
Andhau inseriptions of Rudradiman were incised in the 
year 52 of the Saka era. After Gautamiputra Satakarni 

1 JBBRAS., vol xxiii, Pp. 68 [The word is inserted in the 
Junagadh inscription, See Kielhorn's elition in Epigraphia Indice, 
vol. viii, p. 4.—F, W, T.] 


2 Tid, vol. vill, p., 
* Ibid., p. 73. 
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his son Vasishthiputra Pulumayi continued to hold sway 
over Nasik till at least the twenty-second year of his 
reign, 1.¢. till the Saka year 74 = 152 4.D., as there are 
records at Nasik incised in the sixth, nineteenth, and 
twenty-second years of his reign.' 

In the Girnir inseription of Rudradiman, which must 
have been incised shortly after the Saka year 72 (150 a.D.), 
it is stated that he twice defeated Satakarni, the lord of 
Dakshinipatha, but did not destroy him on account 
of the nearness of their relationship? Now if, for the 
sake of argument, it be assumed that Nahapina was 
defeated and dethroned in the year 46, the date of the 
Junnar inscription of Ayama, and that Gautamiputra 
defeated Nahapana in the year 18 of his own reign, and 
that this year, agnin, coincided with the year 46 (of the 
Saka era or of the reign of Nahapina), even then it is 
impossible to cram all these events within the period of six 
years. Suppose we agree that Nahapina was dethroned 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni in the year 46 of the Saka 
era, which was also the eighteenth regnal year of the 
Andhra king, Then we find that Gautamiputra held Nasik 
for six years at least and was, to some extent, the con- 
temporary of Rudradiman. Then Gautamiputras son 
Vasishthiputra Pulumayi held Nasik in the year 6 of his 
reign, Between the sixth and nineteenth regnal years 
of Pulumiyi, Rudradiman may have vanquished him 
once and occupied Nasik. But Nasik was regained by 
Fulumiyi some time before his nineteenth regnal year, and 
he was certainly in possession of it in the twenty-second 
year of his reign. The year 22 of the reign of Vaésishthi- 
putra Sri-Pulumayi cannot be placed earlier than Saka 74, 
and that is possible only if we admit the year 24 to be 
the last year of Gautamiputra’s reign. But according to 
the Girnfr inscription of Rudradaman the double defeat 

t JRBRAS,, vol. x, pp. 120-5, Nos. 11H. 
= Thid., vol. viii, p. 44. 
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of Pulumiyi was accomplished before the year 73 of the 
Saka era. Consequently, this chronological arrangement 
must be regarded as faulty. Mr. Bhandarkar had fully 
recognized the difficulty created by the discovery of the 
Andhau inscription at the time he wrote his note on 
the subject entitled “ Satakarni of the Girnar Inscription”, 
He himself has proved on two occasions that the present 
theories about Nahapina, Gautamiputra, Pulumayi, and 
Rudradiman are faulty. 

1, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and Dr. George Biihler 
held that the Satakarni referred to in the Girnar inserip- 
tion is posterior to Pulumayi. Now Nahapiina was 
possibly dethroned in the Saka year 46. Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni reigned at least six years after that and 
Vasishthiputra Pulumayi for at least twenty-four years, 
as shown by the Karle inscription of that year of his 
reign. Therefore Pulumiyi could not have died before 
the year 76, nor could his successor have ascended the 
throne before that year. The Girnir inscription wns 
incised shortly after the year 72, Therefore this theory 
of the chronology cannot be valid, 

2. According to the theory of Sir Ramkrislina Bhan- 
darkar, Yajiia-éri Sitakarni is the Andhra king referred 
to in the Girnfr inseription, Sir Ramkrishna is of 
opinion that he was the immediate successor of Pujumayi 
and that Gautamiputra Sitakarni did not reion in the 
Decean at all. In this ease, as Gautamiputra Satakarni 
did not reign in the Dacean, we are to add only twenty- 
four years to the year 46, which is the latest date of 
Nahapina. Pulumiyi, therefore, must lave been living 
in the year 70, and was followed to the throne by Yajfia- 
éri Satakarni, who is the Sitakarni of the Girnar 
inscription according to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar, But the Andhau inseriptions had shown that 
Rudradiman had vanquished Satakarni and retaken his 
ancestral dominions: before the year 52, Therefore the 
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Satakarni vanquished by him must have come to the 
throne some time before the year 52, and cannot possibly 
have ascended it after the year 70. 

$ Both Dr. Biihler and Pandit Bhagwanlal regard 
Chashtana (Tiastanes) as the contemporary of Pulumiyi 
(Siro-Polemaios) on the authority of Ptolemy. Mr. D, B. 
Bhandarkar holds that they can be regarded as con- 
temporaries only if Gautamiputra Satakarni and Puluméyi 
are taken to have reigned conjointly, one in Western 
India and the other in Southern India. If, however, this 
is not taken as granted, we find that Chashtans cannot 
be regarded as the contemporary of Pulumiyi, The 
latest date of Nahapina is 46. Then, according to Bihler 
and Bhagwanlal's theory, Gautamiputra Satakarni must 
have reigned for at least six years before Pulumayi came 
to the throne. Pulumiyi, thus, according to their view, 
must have ascended the throne m 53 at the earliest. 
But the Andhau inseriptions inform us that Rudradiman 
was on the throne in the year 52, His grandfather 
Chashtana must, therefore, have died sometime earlier. 
Consequently Pulumiayi, who came to the throne in the 
year 53, cannot be recarded as the contemporary of 
Chashtana, who was dead before the year 52, 

After these examinations Mr. Bhandarkar comes to the 
conclusion that Gautamiputra Sitakarni must be the 
Andbra king who was twice defeated by Rudradiman, 
and that he must have reigned simultaneously with his 
son Pulumiyi. In this connexion he cites two arguments 
adduced by Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar in favour of 
his theory about the simultaneous reign of two Andhra 
kings mentioned. above :— 

1. In the long inseription in Cave No. 3 at Nasik, 
dated in the nineteenth yearof Puluméyi, his grandmother 
Gautami Balasiri is called the mother of the great king 
and the grandmother of the great king. According to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar this statement would be pointless 
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if she were not both at one and the same time. If the 
object of the writer was to represent Gautami's special 
claim to honour, that is better served by supposing that 
her son and grandson were great kings at one and the 
same time. Every queen belonging to a dynasty in power 
is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and grandson 
bore the title at different times. 

2. If it was oa fact that Gautamiputra was dead when 
the cave temple was dedicated and Pulumayi alone was 
reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the inscription, but there is not 
a word in praise of him, If Pulumayi became king only 
after Gautamiputra, the latter must have died nineteen 
years before the dedication of the temple, and it certainly 
is not what one acquainted with the manner and motive 
of Hindu inscription-writers would expect, that a king 
who had been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
extolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether 
passed over in silence. ‘ 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar concludes by placing the defeat 
and destruction of the Kshaharitas by Gantamiputra 
Satakarni and the double defeat of the latter within the 
Six years intervening between the latest date of Nahapina 
and the earliest date of Rudradaman, which is absolutely 
impossible. It is quite true that in the Nasik inseription 
of the nineteenth year of Polumayi the achievements of 
Gautamiputra are set forth in detail while those of his 
son Pualuméyi are not even mentioned, Jt is quite true 
that Gautami Balasiri is mentioned as the mother of 
a king and the grandmother of a king. Even then it is 
Impossible to aceept the suggestion of the Messrs. 
Bhandarkar about the simultaneous reigns of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni and his son Pulumiyi seriously, Many 
kings may have had their mothers living when they 

| JBBRAS., vol, xxiii, pe. 70, 
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occupied the throne, but very few kings have their 
grandinothers living at that time. It rarely falls to the 
lot of a queen who is also mother of a king to see her 
grandson on the throne, i.e, to be the erandmother of 
a king as-well. It is not at all necessary to suppose that 
Gautami Balasiri had her son and grandson both living at 
the time and both reigning in different parts of the 
country. ‘The other objection is more serious, We do 
not know why Pulumayi is extolled, but there is one very 
serious objection against the suggestion made by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar is altogether silent 
on this pomt. If Gautamiputra Satakarni and Pulumayi 
reigned simultaneously in different parts of the country, 
then why do we find the names of both of these kings in 
the cave inscriptions at Nasik? If we take for cranted 
that Gautamiputra Sitakarni ruled in Western India, then 
we would expect to find his name alone in the Nasik cave 
inscriptions. If Pulumayi reigned in the South, why 
then do the Nasik inscriptions mention him and date if 
his regnal years? It may be suggested that Pulumiiyt 
auecceded his father in Western India after the death of 
the latter; but Mr. Bhandarkar has himself barred this 
possibility by stating that Gautamiputra Satakarni was 
twice defeated by Rudradaman. Moreover, we have at 
Nasik two inseriptions dated in the regnal years 18 and 
24 of Gautamiputra Sitakarni. We have four inscriptions 
of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi at the same place, dated in 
the years 2, 6,19, and 22. If both father and son had 
reigned simultaneously it is natural to expect that they 
had done so in the earlier part of the reign of the son. 
In that case it is very difficult to explain how the in- 
scription on the back wall of the verandah of Cave No, 2 
and that on the front wall of an unfinished cave beyond 
No. 23 came to bear the name of Pulumayi instead of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Mr. D. RK. Bhandarkar expresses the following view. 
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In his opinion all inscriptions in Cave No. 3 at Nasik 
were incised after the nineteenth year of Vasishthiputra 
Pulumayi, because the cave itself was dedicated in that 
year. There are two great objections to this view. From 
the big inseription on the back wall of the verandah of 
this cave we learn that it was caused to be made by 
Gautami Balasiri, the mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and grandmother of Vasishthiputra Pulumaiyi? But, again, 
from another inscription on the eastern wall of the 
verandah we learn that the king Gautamiputra Satakarni 
claims this cave to be his own religious gift (amha-dhama- 
ddne lene)? Mr. Bhandarkar seeks to reconcile these 
conflicting facts by taking the year 24 of this inseription 
to be a year of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi's reien. But 
does this really reconcile them? In the inscription of the 
year 19 of the reign of Visishthiputra Pulumayi, Balasiri 
distinctly calls the cave her own. How, then, can it be 
possible for her son to eall it his own pious gift only five 
years later, even if we accept Mr. Bhandarkar's interpre- 
tation of the year 24? There is another difficulty here, 
which should not pass unnoticed, In the year 19, when 
Balasiri makes her donation, Vasishthiputra Pulumayi was 
the owner of the tract in which Tiranhua or Triragmi 
mountain was situated. In the year 22, when Pulumiyi 
made a grant of land, he continued to be the ruler of 
Nasik. But in the year 24. which for argument's sake 
let us take to be a year of Visishthiputra Puluméyi's 
reign, why do we find the name of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
instead of Pulumayi? The doubleelaimof the benefaction 
of the cave both by Gautamiputra Satakarni and by his 
mother the queen Balasiri can have only one possible 
explanation. This is, that a cave was dedicated either in 
the eighteenth or before the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Gautamiputra Sitakarni, and it was given to people for 


| Epig, Ind., val. vili, pp, 61-2 
* Tbid., p. 7% 
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whose benefit land previously enjoyed by Ushabhadata 
was granted, Consequently Gautamiputra Sitakarni was 
perfectly justified in calling the cave his own benefaction 
in the second record which was incised, alongside the 
first, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. Subsequently, 
after the death of Gautamiputra Sitakarni, his mother 
eaused the cave to be enlarged by adding chambers, which 
she claims to be her own benelaction. I would take the 
verandah in Cave No. 3 at Nasik to be the original cave 
dedicated by Gautamiputra Satakarni and the remaining 
parts of Cave No, 3 to be the work executed by the queen 
Balasiri. 

Mr. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that “there is no 
cogent reason for assuming that this year 24 pertains to 
the reign of Gautamiputra Satakarni. In many cave 
inscriptions the regnal year of the king is given 
immediately after the name of the king; but in many 
others the name is given just at the beginning of the 
record, while the date is given at the end, e.g. in No. 4°." 
Mr. Bhandarkar is inclined to think that this is really 
a copy of a charter issued before the dedication of Cave 
No, 3, which was incised in Cave No. 3 after its dedication 
‘n the nineteenth year of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, in 
order that the monks dwelling in this cave also might 
take advantage of the grant. It should be noted that no 
other copy of this inseription has come to light anywhere 
else either at Nasik or at any other place in India. 
Therefore it is evident that this was the original and the 
only copy of the order, which was incised for the special 
purpose of informing the inhabitants of this particular 
eave. Mr. Bhandarkar's explanation is thus not at all 
convincing. The irresistible conclusion therefore remains 
that at least one inscription was incised in Cave No. 3 
a year before its dedication in the year 19 of Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumiyi, Therefore Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar's 

1 Epig. Ind., vol, viti, p. 71. 
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theory about the dedication of Cave No. $ and the ante- 
dating of all records in that cave falls to the ground, 

Besides these there ig no evidence which may be relied 
on to show that certain members of the Andhra family 
ruled simultaneously during the earlier part of that 
dynasty. In the face of this it cannot be seriously 
maintained that Gautamiputra Satakarni and Viisishthi- 
putra Pulumayi reigned simultaneously, In fact, Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s ingenious theory for the vindication of 
discrepancies in the dynastic lists in the Purfinas has not 
as yet found a supporter. He writes: “ Now the manner 
in which the two traditions are to be reconciled is by 
supposing that the longer period is made up by putting 
together the reigns of all the princes belonging to the 
several branches of the Andhrabhritya dynasty, That 
the younger princes often reigned at Paithin and the 
elder ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we 
compare the inscriptions with the statement in Ptolemy. 
When the throne at the principal seat became vaeant the 
Paithin princes succeeded. But some probably died before 
their elders and never became kings of Dhannkataka.” 
In 1910 Professor Rapson wrote: “Gautamiputra Sri 
Saitakarni was succeeded by his son Visishthiputra Sri 
Pulumiyi, who is known to have reigned for at least 
24 years."* Later on, under the heading “ Dynastic 
Lists”, Professor Rapson does not even once mention the 
suggestion about the simultaneous reigns of some of the 
Andhra princes? Mr. V. A. Smith saves: “ Professor 
Bhaniarkar’s notion that the Andhra dynasty comprised 
two distinct lines of kings, one western and one eastern, 
does not seem to be tenable, The evidence shows that 
most of the kings held both the western and eastern 
provinces,” 4 

' Bhandarkar's History of the Pekkon, 2ad ed., 1895, p. 83. 

* Cat. of Ind. Coins, Andhras and Weatern Kahatrapers, p. xxxvil, 

* Thid,, Leiii~bex, 

* Early History of Incia, 3rd ed., p. 201, 5.1. 
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The light thrown on this period by the discovery of 
the Andhau inscriptions shows clearly that, 1f the year 72 
of the Girnir inscription of Rudradiman be a Saka date, 
and if Gautamiputra Sitakarni and his son Vadishthiputra 
Pulumayi did not reign simultaneously, if must be 
admitted that the dates in the inseriptions of Nahapanas 
son-in-law Ushavadita at Nasik and. Karle, and of his 
minister Ayama at Junnar, cannot be referred to the 
game era as that used on the inscriptions and coins of 
Chashtana’s dynasty, The evidence of Gupta inscriptions 
and coins found in Central and Western India has proved 
definitely that the kingdom of the Seythian Satraps in 
Western Indin came to an end in the early decades of 
the fifth century a.D. The latest com of the Western 
Satrapas now preserved in the British Museum was 
issued in the year 310, and the earliest silver Gupta coin 
+n that Museum of the Gujarat fabric was issued some time 
between the years 01 and 99 of the Gupta era, Le, between 
410 and 418 a.p! Therefore it cannot be doubted that the 
era used on the coins and in the inscriptions of Chashtana 
and hia successors in Western India was the Saka ere 
of 78 ap. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar was certainly right 
when he said that Rudradiman had reconquered his lost 
ancestral dominions during the Saka era 52 at the latest, 
which is the date of the Andhau inscriptions” The 
Nasik inscription incised in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi enumerates the pro- 
vinces conquered by the father of that prince, Gautamiputra 
Satakaryi ‘The Girnir inscription of Rudradiman 
mentions that he was the lord of the whole of Eastern 
and Western Akaravanti, the Anipa country, Anarta, 
Surishtra, Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Kukura, Aparanta, Nishada, and other territories gained 

t Cat, of Ind. Coina, Gupta Dynastes, pp. 4il-50. 
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by his own valour (Sva-viryy-arjjitdnam).!  M. Senart, 
while editing the Nasik inscription, has noted that the 
following names are common to the Girnar inscriptions 
and the Nasik cave inseriptions: (1) Saurfishtra, (2) Aniipa, 
(3) Akaravanti, (4) Kukura, and (5) Aparinta* Suratha 
or Surishtra is, generally speaking, modern Kathiawar. 
Kukura is probably a portion of Western Rajputana. 
Antpa is a district on the upper Narmada. Surashtra, 
Aniipa, and Anarta, according to references in Sanskrit 
literature, were contiguous countries, and Anipa lay 
beyond and south of Anarta, Akara is eastern Malwa, 
the kingdom of which Vidiéa was the capital, and Avanti 
is Western MAlwa, the kingdom of which Ujjain was the 
eapital. It is then certain that Western Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Malwa, and probably a part of Khandesh were 
conquered by Gautamiputra Satakarni from Nahapina 
or his successors, and these were later on wrested from 
that Andhra king or one of his successors before the 
Saka year 52 = 130 a.p. by Rudradiman. The Girnar 
inscription of Rudradiman clearly states that he himself 
aequired the name of Mahakshatrapa, and that he acquired 
the countries mentioned in that inscription by his own 
prowess. As Kachchha or Cutch is one of the countries 
mentioned there, it must be admitted that Rudradiman 
had finished the work of conquering these provinces from 
the Andhra king before the year 130 A.D, which is the 
date of the Andhan inseriptions. It has been argued 
that Northern Maharashtra remained in the possession 
of the Andhras after its reconquest from the Kshaharitas 
by Gautamiputra Sitakarni, whereas Northern Konkan, 
1.8. ancient Aparinta, had been first in the possession of 
the Andhras, was wrested from them by the Kshaharitas, 
and was reconquered by Gautamiputra Siitakarni, But 
it Was again recaptured by Rudradiman! How can thia 
1 Eypiy. Imi... vol. viii, p. 44, * Thid., p. 62 
* Cat, of Ind. Coins, Andhras and Weatern Aehatrapes, pp, cxx-cxxi, 
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be possible? It is very difficult to follow the line of 
arguinent here. If the Northern Konkan had been 
recaptured by Rudradiman from Gautamiputra Sitakarni 
or any of his successors, then how can it be supposed 
that Northern Maharashtra, ic. the modern districts of 
Nasik and Poona, continued to be ruled by the Andhras ? 
Northern Konkan, which Professor Rapson takes to be 
the modern equivalent of the ancient Aparinta, is clearly 
mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of the nineteenth 
year of Vidishthiputra Pulumayi, as forming a part of 
the dominions of his father Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Again, the Girnfr inscription of Rudradiman clearly 
states that among other countries Aparanta was acquired 
by that prince. Therefore it is certain that Northern 
Maharashtra was also conquered by Rudradiman from 
the Andhra king, who was his contemporary. In another 
place Professor Rapson states: " the Nasik and Poons 
districts, which seem not to be mentioned in the inscription 
of Queen Balasiri, were, in like manner, conquered or 
reconquered from Nahapina by Gautamiputra ; but, unlike 
the territories to the north and west, they remained in the 
possession of the Andhras and were not subdued by 
Rudradaman.”! Professor Rapson is led to this con- 
clusion by the Nasik inseriptions of Pujumayi and Sri 
Yajiia Satakarni, as in a foot-note on the same page he 
states. “this seems clear from the inseription of Rudra- 
daiman and from those of Pulumiyi and Sri Yajia.” It 
is evident that the existence of the inseription of Pulumayi 
and Sri Yajiia at Nasik has deterred him from stating 
that Northern Konkan also was conquered by Rudra- 
daman. But the fact isthatit is hardly possible to conquer 
Aparinta, ie, Northern Konkan, before subduing Northern 
Maharashtra? ie. the Nasik and Poona districts. It is 

1 Bpig. Ind., vol. viii, p. 61. 

* Cat. of Ind. Coins, Andhras ancl Weatern Aehufrapas, p. xxxvi. 

2 The Imperial (Gazetteer of India gives the following description of 
the province of Konkan: “A name now applied to the tract of country 
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certain that Puluméyi was the contem porary of Chashtana; 
therefore his father Gautamiputra Sitakarni belongs to 
a much earlier period than Rudradiiman, the grandson of 
Chashtana, It is quite possible that Rudradiman was 
the contemporary of the son or successors of Pulumiyi, 
who himself was the contemporary of Rudradaiman’s 
grandfather. It is, of course, no longer tenable that the 
dates in the records of Nahapéna’'s son-in-law Ushavadate . 
at Nasik and Karle and that of his minister Ayama at 
Junnar are years of the same era as that used in the 
inseriptions and the coins of Chashtana and his successors 
and descendants. Again, as the era used in the coins 
and inscriptions of Chashtana and his line is the Saka 
era of 78 a.D., therefore the era used in the records of 
Nahapéna’s son-in-law and minister must be some earlier 
one. In my opinion the dates used in the inscriptions of 
Ushavadata and Ayama are not years of any particular 
era but on the contrary are years of the reign of Nahapiina. 
Therefore, as the latest date of Nahapina is no longer 
to be restricted to Saka 46 = 124 a.p., it need not be 
supposed that Northern Maharashtra and Aparanta passed 
into the hands of Rudradiman during the reign of 
Pulumiyi. Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar has in a previous 
paper tried to prove that the characters of the inscriptions 
of Sodisa found in Mathura are Inter than those of the 
inscriptions of Nahapina! If this result be true. then 
Nahapina has to be placed in the first century B.c. at the 
latest. It is also clear that a certain period, however 
- small it may be, elapsed between the date of the Junnar 
inseriptions of his minister Ayama and his own death. 
Tt is also quite probable that Gautamiputra Satakarni 
did not fight with Nahapiina personally, but destroyed 
below the Western Ghats south of the Daman-Ganga river, including 
Bombay, the Districts of Thana, Kolula, Ratragiri, the const strip af 
North Kanara, the native states of Janjira, Savantvadi, and the 
Portuguese territories of Goa."—YV ol, KV, p. oto, 
1 JBBRAS., vol. xx, p. 275, 
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the power of his descendants or his successors.’ Mr. H. KR. 
Seott's study of the great Jogalthembi heard, which 
eontained more than 13,000 silver coins of Nahapéna, 
proves that “the coinage extended over many years —* 
The Andhras held the dominions conquered from the 
Kshaharitas for at least thirty-seven years (six years of 
Gautamiputra, twenty-four years of Pulumayi, and seven 
years of Yajfin-éri) before they were dispossessed by 
Rudradiman prior to 130 a.p. In these circumstances it 
seems that the true date for the beginning of Nahapinas 
reign ought to be placed in the end of the last century 
nc. or the beginning of the first century ap. The 
suggestion that Nahapina founded the Saka era need 
not be regarded seriously, as there is not a single instance 
of a provincial governor founding a separate era in the 
history of ancient India. The Andhau inscriptions have 
not been. published as yet. Mr, D, R, Bhandarkar has 
kindly lent me the transeripts which he made personally 
from the original stone and impressions of three of the 
inscriptions. I have also been informed by the same 
authority that Dr. Liiders, of Berlin, will edit these. I do 
not find anything in the palmwography of these records 
which might go against my conclusions. 
| Farly History of India, drd ed., p. 217, 
* Lbid. 


jnas, 1917. 13 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF SHAYKH AHMAD-I-JAM 


Br W. IVANOW 


I 


| the autumn of 1915 I found at Bukhiri a few leaves 
of a Persian MS. forming part of an unknown work 
devoted to the biography of the famous saint Shaykh 
Abhmad-i-Jam, surnamed Zindah-Fil! There were only 
thirteen leaves, 23 by 18 and 16 by 13°5 em., written on 
old Oriental paper, eighteen or nineteen lines in a page, mm 
a comparatively elegant old character (like that of M53. 
copied at Herit). This MS. was copied apparently in 
the tenth or eleventh century a.H. (The first page is 
written perhaps with a different qalam, but the hand 
seems to be the same as in the other parts.) 
The beginning, perhaps a single leaf, as well as the end 
are lost, but the whole work cannot be very lengthy, 
considering the style of the parts preserved and some 


? For seanty materials on his biography, mostly based on Jimi's article 
in Nofukd?, see Spronger, Catalogue of the Library of the King of Oudh, 
vol. i, pp. 323 if ; Rieu, Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum, 
p S51; H. Ethé, Catalogue of the India Office Library, p. 568; Cata- 
logue of the Bankipore Library, vol. i, p. 30; alsa Grindries der framiuchen 
Philologie, p, 284. Oriental works, (a) edited : Dawlat-shih, ed. E. G, 
Browne, p. 345; Ma jalis-ul-"Ushsliiq (Nawalkishor's edition atCawnpore), 
pp. 70-3; Hablb-us-Siyar(Bombay, 1857), vol. ii, pal; Majilis-ol-Mu'minin 
(Tebrix ed.), p. 262; Ateshkadah (Bombay, 1277), p. 79; Bistin-us- 
Siyihat (Tehran ed.), p. 197; Majma‘-ul-Fusahi (Tehrin ed.), vol. i, 
p. 67; Riyfid-ul-*Arifin (Tehrin ed., 1505), p. dls Tari'iq-ul-Hagi'iq 
(Tehran ed., 1316), vol. ii, p, 261. (6) In MSS. : Sharh-l-Nafahit by 
"Abd-ul-Ghafir Lirl; MS. in Asiatic Museum at Petrograd ; Tvanow's 
Bukhara Collection No. 951 ; Sulinm-us-Samawit in the same library ; 
also Tagi-Awhadi, Haft-Iqlin, Safinat-ul-AuliyA (by Dara Shikih— 
there is an Indian litho. ed.), Riyfid-ush-Shu'aré, Khiligat-ul-Afkir, 
Suhuf-i-Ibrahim, Makhean-ul- hariib, ete. 


na 
H 
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allusions made by the author, as fol. i (fol. 2b),! where he 
ealls his pamphlet a short one: 


wit gl el ates hy IOS eh 


Neither the title of the work nor the author's name is 
given in the text of the present fragment, but on fol. 3v.a 
the date 840 a-H. is mentioned as the current year. This 
allusion throws much light on the question of this work's 
origin. 

Fortunately the unknown author points out all the 
works he used as his authorities, so giving precious 
information about some early Sufic biographies now 
probably lost. He calls them magdmudt, and names two 
as the most important. The first was a book composed 
by Imim Muhammad Ghaznawi (fol. 55), a learned theo- 
logian of Ghaznah who, visiting Jim on his way towards 
Mekkah for the pilgrimage, met the shaykh there, and 
remained his disciple for ever. 

The second book was composed by a certain Ahbmad-i- 
Tarakhistani (7)*. He was o well-educated man of saintly 
life, who having become a disciple of the shaykh just at 
the beginning of Alimad-i-Jim's preaching eareer, reached 
an advanced age of 108 years and died a few years after 
his pir had passed away, 1c. after 536 a.n. (fol. S5v.a). 

The author lays an especial stress on these two books 
(fols. 36 and 5y.a) when quoting them, and his categorical 
tone in speaking about them makes it probable that he 


1 Every page of the Persinn text is divided into four parta (a, , e, «), 
each containing five lines of the MS. (d very often 3-4 lines). The 
pages of the original are numerated by leaves—l, lv., 2, 2y., ete. 

4 The author says : 


wt V5 ol Ve Soy Sees eae eee 


Bers 
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had the books in his hands. For instance, when telling 
about the descendants of the shaykh, he says (fol. 36): 


9 gts fF sal At Ollie > go GIG... 


gee zueeaual Gi KE oll Collie 

The quotations from these books suggest that they 
were his chief authorities. 

There is also mentioned a book of the shaykh’s son, 
Dhahir-nd-Din ‘isi, who flourished in the sixth century 
aw. and left several works: Sirr-ul-Badd'i'! (composed 
in 577 a.. and dedicated to Ghiri Sultéin Ghiyath-ud-Din 
Muhammad, who ruled between 558 and 599 Am) 
(fol. 3.6); another book quoted is Ruméiz-ul-Hagd'ig * 
(fol. 3a) and probably Sird{-ws-Sdlitin® (fol. 3a). 


As authors of certain books (. oe AG Niatces peak .) 
are quoted (fol. 24) Mawlini Téj-ud-Din Muhammad 
Bizjini and Mawlaind Zayn-ud-Din Abi-Bakr Ta ibidi, 
who was, as Jami says" a disciple of Nidhim-ud-Din 
Herawi, was especially devoted to the memory of Shaykh 
Abmad-i-Jim, spent the whole of his life im prayers over 
the grave of this saint, and died in 791 A.H. Naturally 
his information, which is quoted by the author very 
rarely, could not be of very high value, since it was based 
on traditions and stories told many generations sinee the 
shaykh had passed away. 

On the fol. 34 is mentioned a Hadigah written by 
Shaykh-ul-Islim, who is apparently to be identified with 
Shay kh-ul-Islim Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Shaykh 
Ahmad-i-Jiim (fol. 3c).* 

t Not mentioned in Hijji Khelliah’s Dictionary. 

= Wajji Kbalifah, vol. iii, 480; Jimi, Nafahit (ed. Nassau Lees, 
Calentta, 1859, p. 40). 

4 Tbid., p.576. Besides this—Majdlie-u-Mn' mina, p. 265 (Tebriz ec.), 
where be is called, not Abi-Bakr, but ‘Al, certainly because of the 
Shi'sh tendencies of the author. 

* Not mentioned in Hajji Khallinh’s Dictionary. 
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As persons who supplied the author with oral tradition 


i oe ro mm ) are mentioned: a certain Akhi-'Ali 
Isfarghibadi (7) (fol. 8v.c) and Imim Radi-ud-Din Jemil- 
ul-Islim Ti’ibadi (fol. iiv.e). 

Sometimes the author quotes 2 book composed by the 
shaykh himself, Sirdj-uws-Sd@irin (fols. 4¢ and 4v.a), and 
a book on the biography of the well-known Shaykh Abi- 
Sa'id bin Abi'l-Khayr, but it is impossible to determine 
whether the author himself is quoting this book or his 
authority (fol. 2c),! 

The only indication I could discover of a special work 
dealing with the biography of Shaykh Ahmad was a 
certain KAvdeat-ul-Magdnvit, quoted occasionally in 
a tadhkirah called Turd'iq-ul-Haqd' ig, composed by Mirza 
Ma'sim Na‘ib-ug-Sadr* Its author appears as Abi'l- 
Makarim bin ‘Ali-ul-Mulk Jimi. Neither the title of the 
book nor the author's name could I find anywhere else, 
and it seems absolutely impossible to say whether these 
two works are the same or different ones. The title itself 
and the author's usual manner of quoting every book on 
biography under the name of mandémuit may have a certain 
connexion, although it is not enough for a precise 
conclusion. | 

‘Attar? in his tadhkirah does not mention the shaykh's 
name—a circumstance somewhat strange considering the 
great popularity Ahmad-i-Jim is said by his biographers 
to have enjoyed. ‘Attir and Shaykh Abmad lived in 
neighbouring districts, and Shaykh-i-Jim died during the 
early youth of ‘Attir, or at any rate not long before. 
Besides that, all the biographers assure us that Albmad-i- 
Jam visited Nishipir at least once. ‘The reason of ‘Attar'’s 
silence may be sought either in the fact that the shaykh 

1 Nafahdt. vy 

* Lith, Tehriin, 1316, vol, ii, p. 26. 


7 In the present MS. ‘Attir is mentic: ae . 
a poom (fol. 2d). Hir is mentioned but once as the author of 
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was by no means as popular as his biographers declare, or 
in an intentional omission on ‘Attar's part, since ‘Attiir's 
work was devoted to the ancient saints, and Shaykh-i-Jam 
had died only a short time before the book was composed 
(in the tadhkirah is no mention of the persons who died 
after the first half of the fifth century «.#,). . 

Dawlat-Shih? in his biographical work, once merely 
quotes the name of the Shaykh Abmad, without giving 
any particulars. 

On the contrary, the famous hagiographer Jimi, in his 
Nafahdét-uwl-Una, dedicates to the shaykh one of his most 
detailed articles, on the pattern of those on the saints 
whose life had already been deseribed before him, fol. ion 
thase of Aba-Sa‘id, Abt'l-Hasan Kharqani, etc. And now 
a new question arises: Why does Jami know so many 
details of the shaykh’s biography? Is his acquaintance 
derived immediately from the ancient books still existing 
in his time, as we can see from the fact that in 840 a.H. 
they were used in a certain place for the composition of 
the present MS.? Or does he take all this material from 
a book of later times? The question isa very complicated 
one, because Jimi was an inhabitant of Kharjird, a neigh- 
bouring village to Nimiq, the hirthplaee of Abmad-i-Jam, 
and it would not be impossible that he should even claim 
a certain degree of kinship with the saint, because, 
according to the usual idea of the Persian peasantry, the 
population of a whole village 1s regarded as kinsmen, It 
«4 to be remembered that, according to the author of the 
Rashaidit, one of the shaykh’s sons hore the name of 
Dhahir-ud-Din ‘isi? which was also the name of one of 
Jami’s sons, a circumstance that might mean a revival 
of the local cult of the saint or an especial worship for 
the shaykh practised in Jéml’s family. The author of 
our MS. displays a perfect knowledge of the geographic 

i Ed. E. G. Browne, p. 345. 
2 RashaAdt, lith. 
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conditions of the district of Jim, so we shall commit no 
very great error in supposing that he was a native of that 
place or at least a person having certain ties with Jim. 
In this case it seems very probable that Jami knew him 
as a countryman, or at any rate had heard about him and 
his book, On the other hand, if the books which served 
the writer as authorities were obtainable there at that 
time, it is not impossible that Jimi may have used them 
as well, even considering the difference in time between 
the dates of these two works, ic. $40 acm., that of our 
MS., and 883 4.8, the year when Jami finished his 
Nafahat. 
In spite of all my researches in the biographies of Jami, 
I have not been able to find any mention of a person 
ealled Abi'l-Makarim bin ‘Alé-ul-Mulk Jami who might 
have been in contact with this writer, But examination 
of the present text shows that its author was not a person 
of high theological learning, for he displays a ecommon- 
sense unusual among men of that class by quoting his 
authorities together with their names. It is probable 
that he did not belong to the clergy, being, it may be, an 
official of modest rank. So he could not associnte with 
Jami in the brilliant company of the learned. Devoted 
to the memory of the Shaykh Ahmad, and having at his 
disposition ancient books, he perhaps desired to prepare a 
comprehensive biography based on trustworth y¥ authorities, 
in order to save from oblivion his miracles and glory, It 
» must not be overlooked that Shavkh Ahmad was not very 
popular at that time: a “fashion” for him appeared in 
India a century later, when the holy shaykh was pro- 
claimed a “celebrated ancestor" of Emperor Akbar's 
mother,’ a circumstance very typical for Indian 
madans, always on the loo 
pedigree, 


' See Dirk Shikiih's Safinat-ul-Awliyi—in the Catalogue of India 
Office Library, by H. Ethé, «. S05, 


Muham - 
k-out for a noble foreign 
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Jami, making as usual no allusions to his direct 
authority, does not allow us even to pin him down to 
his own words because of the ambiguity of his expressions. 


On p. 408 he says: .. . © Si ee lle pale 
— 


and the text when compared with ours appears to be a 
quotation from the ancient work of Muhammad Ghaznawi 
(fol. 5v.b), so it remains unclear who is meant here by 
Jami—the author of the present work or that of the 
ancient work. He quotes (p.406) Rwm iis-ul-Hagd ig (see 
our MS. fol. 9v.a), but the same book is mentioned in our 
MS. in the same place, and it remains again impossible to 
find a solution. 

In spite of a striking likeness, the text of both Jamis 
and of the present MS. literally corresponds in a few cases 
only. his circumstance cannot lead to the conclusion 
that Jami did not use the present MS. for his work, 
because of his usual manner of quoting an authority 
never literally, but, as it seems, from memory. 

Jami seems to have used the same authorities not only 
for the biography of some particular remarkable saint but 
also for a number of his “ satellites"; this is the case with 
many personages connected with Shaykh Abi Sa‘id, ete. 
Perhaps to the present biography or its authorities, if 
Jami used them, we owe certain small biographies in 
which the shaykh plays a significant part, as fol. i, that 


of Abi Tahir Kurd (> 5) (p. 417), Mawdid Chishti 
(p. 370), ete. 

‘Abd-ul-Ghaftir Lari, a disciple of Mawlini Jimi, who 
has composed a commentary and «a supplement to the 
Nafuhdt-wl-Una, adds absolutely nothing to the article, 
and of course tells us no single word about the authorities.’ 


1 See the MS. in the Asiatic Museam of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Petrograd, Ivanow's Bukhari Collection No. 51. 
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These are the data with which the MS, can supply us 
concerning the biography of Shaykh Ahmad. It remains 
now to say a few words more about the peculiarities of 
the present copy. 

The word f&ib or fasl at the beginning of separate 
paragraphs is omitted, although a space for it is reserved 
in several places, and the contents of each chapter are 
pointed out : 


(fol. la) (Shaykh's ancestors and pedigree) 1 
(fol. 2b) fet ar Sly [3955 »2 
fol. 2v.d° st elejl a a¥sl S35 593 
eee Ge cise YN S32 
(Fol. 4) NV Sle» eat ailat 52 4 
t 
fol Svia) reat wg 8 Cub) 9 CONG cog. 408 
(lol. S¥.a) eee 8 4i fs 33279 
Shvale abl s4, 5's 5» Set oll TS 6 


(fol. 6e) ott els 

(El yb) ott all: 2. et SSeS 99 7 
& | 

pie DANS ne 9) pl dale 39 F, j\.3 ly 53 


(fol. 12¢) 


we 


oAn asia ae > 


Being an old copy, the present MS. writes wo and ‘a 


instead of p and ch, Sometimes its manner of writing | 
bears the traces of undoubted Khurisini spelling, but 
whose? I[t is more probable that of the scribe, not of 
the author. But it is not impossible that the author 
himself was a Khurasini. All these peculiarities I prefer 
to leave untouched in the present publication. 
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Every time a word beginning with a vowel follows 
a word ending in a consonant, they are liable to be 


connected. So the MS. reads: Ci 33) instead of 


edie 3 3), ete.; the examples of this use are abundant. 
There are some peculiarities in writing the iddfah, proving 
that it was spelt in association with the foregoing 
syllable: after a short a (ah), very often throughout 
the whole manuscript no hamzah appears to be written, 


as fol. i ¢p« 4% ry 4) 5), ete. Sometimes no ($ after § 
as fol. i oy > ge. ale ele, ete. Once (fol. 12v.e) 


the MS. writes ale oo} instead of ale 2} pointing to the 


same tendency towards assonant spelling. 

As a peculiarity in the spelling of the long #, particular 
to the population of Khurisin and to the language of 
Persian-speaking Afghans and Balochis, there is a sound 


anmewhat akin to e or a, fol. 1 Sp instead of Sp; 
é> = eh ale = pote ete. An allusion to the 
spelling of a final syllable dn as an seems to be 
found in the usual writing of ee = or = instead of 


If it were possible to show that all these peculiarities of 
the language belong to the author, it would be of interest 
for the student of Persian dialects. 
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I 


Hagiographical works are a particularly important 
authority for a student of ancient life in general because 
they go into minute details of everyday life, not dealt 
with by ordinary historians busy only with the magnificent 
eventualities of princes’ pastime. After clearing away 
all the miraculous nonsense and pious phrases we get 
excellent material of high anthropological and historical 
value, an authority still more precious as quoting the 
topies as a matter of course, not in an intentional de- 
scription. 

It is a very remarkable fact that Persian country life, 
judging by the descriptions in the most ancient hagio- 
graphical works, seems to have suffered no changes in 
essential pomts from the remote times of primitive Sufie 
saints, like Abd Sa‘id, ete, to the present day, This 
circumstance must not lead to the neglect of historical 
perspective, but on the other hand it is very difficult to 
believe that there were in those remote times peculiar 
conditions of dervish life markedly different from those 
now prevailing, 

The biography of Shaykh Ahmad-i-Jiim seems to be 
but a story of dervish life of to-day. The average 
dervishes were then probably, as they are now, members 
of the middle classes of the population in the towns and 
large villages; very rarely are they from peasant families. 
Asarule they begin early in youth, and one of the chief 
reasons for their abandonment of the world is simply 
a strong desire to lead a depraved life, for bad company, 
and for opium-smoking (or, as it was probably in the 
days of the shaykh, wine-drinking). Instead of working 
they engage in begging, intrigue, and other so-called pious 
business. Of course there are sometimes to be met really 
pious old men, tired of the fret and fume of ordinary life, 
and longing to be free from all troubles. j 
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Shaykh Ahmad-i-Jim was a descendant of an ancient 
‘Arab family of noble origin. “God knows better if 
that was true, for there are but a few good Muslims who 
declare themselves as being not of ‘Arabstock. Fora saint 
such a pedigree is a conditio sine qua non; even if he 
were to try to profess his non-‘Arab origin, after his death 
a pions biographer will carefully connect him with an 
‘Arab clan, if not with the Prophet himself. In Southern 
Khunrisiin, in the district of Qi'in, there are many villages 
inhabited by the purest Persian population, who wear 
exclusively blue turbans and eall themselves sayyids and 
‘Arabs of undoubted blood. Again, in Northern Khurisan, 
in many villages of the district of Meshhed you may 
see hazdrah people (so-called herbert), emigrants from 
AfghAnistin, of purest Mongol origin, who call themselves 
veritable say yids. 

The shaykh spent his idle life in very bad company, 
as he says himself. There were, it seems, many reasons 
for leaving home and family (fol. 7v.c). We can only 
say on the strength of the author's words that the shay kh 


abandoned a certain business (. . Se os yy which 


circumstance was probably the true reason of his mystical 
resignation (fol. 7v.b), as it appears from the words of 


his pir, Aba Tahir Kurd (25). And then he began his 


wanderings about the villages and towns of Khurtsan. 

The shaykh had no real murshid, who should give him 
the “permission”, as the dervishes call the right to be 
considered an educated Safi. Abdi Tahir Kurd seems not 
to have been very satisfied with hisdisciple, So our shaykh 
was forced to receive the kAirgah from the hands of the 
prophet Khidr, which is equivalent to being an “ Uweysi- 
mashrab". Le, an autodidact, from the dervishi point of 
view a kind of impostor. 
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However this circumstance seems to have given a 
certain anxiety to the shaykh, so he tried to proclaim 
himself a disciple of the famous saint Abd Sa‘id bin Abi'l- 
Khayr For this purpose he made use of the tradition of 
the last-named saint having died without having appointed 
anybody as his successor, or khalifah.* It is hard to say 
whether the shaykh did succeed in convineing the heirs 
of Abi Sa‘id, who were in charge of his shrine and 
certainly receiving a good income from it, that he was the 
person for whom the late saint had waited in order to 
hand over to him the alleged ancient hhirqah, descending 
from the Prophet himself. All that sounds very incredible. 
No doubt the heirs of the saint were people by no 
means lacking in practical sense, and would hardly have 
given up one of the most holy relics they possessed for 
the sake of any sentimental fancies. 

The story relating how the shaykh came there and 
asked Abi Tahir bin Abi Sa‘id for the khirgah is quoted 
in the present MS. and in Jamis Nafahdt from o certain 
magdmadt of the Shaykh Abi Sa'id. Neither of the two 
books dealing with the biography of that saint now 
known, Le. dsrdr-ul-Tawhid and AHdldt wa Sukhundn? 
quotes this story. And there can be little doubt that the 
shaykh did not get the MWuirgah. 

Being absolutely illiterate, he did not enjoy much 
authority among the people. Wherever he came public 

' There is a strong tendency to connect tho shaykh with Abd Said, 


He is said to have been born in the same year as the last-named saint 
died, etc. In oa Inter biographical work (probably of the tenth 


eantury Me ral pee) a. The unknown author saya; 
29 Mee dee 9! eat lel i... 


* Tt is by no means an exceptional case, We know in the history of 
Sufic orders that there were many shaykhs who acted in the sume way, 
fol. i. The famous Chishti pir Chiragh-i-Dehll died in 757 a.n. 

* Ed. by W. Zhukowaky, St, Petersburg, 1899, 
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opinion was unfavourable to him. Of course it may be 
true that the shaykh was respected to a certain degree, 
as the common people worship all sorts of fugirs even 
after having treated them with contempt and suspicion. 
But his followers were by no means as numerous as he 
and his son boast in their books. There were not 600,000 
(fol. 9v.b) who were made dervishes by the shaykh, for 
the simple reason that the whole population of Khurasin 
of those days could not have exceeded this figure. 

His miraculous deeds excite a feeling of discomfort on 
account of their unscrupulous pretentiousness—all these 
voices, inspirations, messages from heaven, etec., commonly 
employed only in the most solemn situations, are treated 
here as a matter of course. 

Taught by his long intercourse with people of every 
kind, as every dervish usually is, the shaykh has the same 
tedious knowledze—a mixture of primitive theology, 
medicine, and magics—always to be found in the brain 
of an old illiterate Muslim and especially of a dervish. 

We are told that he composed a certain number of 
books on Sufic matters, containing the most important 
revelations of heaven, as he boasts (fol. 4a—-c), and the 
atithors of his biographies believe that these hooks really 
existed. Some of them are mentioned by Hajji Khalifah 
in his bibliographical work, but it is impossible to say 
whether the learned writer saw them with his own eyes. 
It seems very probable these books belonged to the 


class called Clb per but none of them seem to be 
preserved now. 
They are: Ei 
In 1 v.—45 ch. or \:)) cat 1! 


Comp. in 5154.0.» a¥V.—19 cpp bel (eas 2s 


1 Not mentioned in H. Kh. Dict. 2 H.Kh. iii, 537. 
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Comp. in 522 aH. In 1 v.— 7 ch. alu! lite a1 


oh 526 4 " L¥vi—3él ‘i Cpa 453) 4? 
(Dedicated to Sultan Sinjar) 
Comp, in 5274.8. In 1lv.—18 ,, Aah | | is 52 


ebhdee ol 20 USL 5 25 62 
ap ak We sl tT 7 


“These nine books,” says the author (f. 4d), “are even 
now to be found among the dervishes, the other five being 
lost in the time of Chinghiz-Khiin's invasion,” 


The other five are: In 1 v. | A. ens C. 3 g5 
, 4al slite| 9 
: cl AS 10 


baa} 11 


(One of the four volumes lost) . 1) Lt ze = 


“It is said,” says he again (fol. 4), “that all his works, 
those that have perished and those that are preserved, 


were to be had in the library (lit. treasury) of Sultan 
_ Firfiz-shih in India." 


i H. Kh. vi, al. ® Not mentioned jn H. Eh. Dict. 

* HLKh. ii, 9. * Lith, hy Nawalkishor, Cawnpore, 1898, 

* All these are not mentioned in H. Kh. Dict, | 

* There were several kings in India with the same name of Firiz-shiih, 
The one alluded to is probably the Sultén of Delb!, Abd'l-Mudhafixr 
Firdz-shih TIT (Toghidg), who ruled 752-004. and was especially 
tlevoted ta religious questions, and about whom the author is more likely 
tohave heard much more than about his predecessor, having learned 
perhaps something from persons who had already visited that town, 
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The character of the Shaykh Ahmad as described in 
the present MS. is that of an average dervish of to-day— 
a very enthusiastic man, living in 4 circle of fantastic 
unworldly pretensions mixed sometimes with the most 
brutal things, always ready to fight with his tongue or 

to pay with the most magnificent and honey-sweet phrases 
’ for the alms he receives. The more clever and energetic 
of the dervishes practise incantations and magic operations 
for any purpose ; sometimes they cure diseases successfully 
enough by means of their hypnotic influence. Their very 
mobile mentality and continual self-suggestion can lead 
them to a most unscrupulous lie taken even by themselves 
as truth,. They are expert masters in all sorts of 
imaginative matters, very often being gifted with a true 
poetical talent. In this respect they do useful service 
in the country by exciting in the masses the taste for 
hich standards of classic Persian poetry. Their role as 
a culture medium is still more precious among the 
nomadic tribes, to whom they carry the influence of the 
Persian civilization. The shaykh was himself a poet. 
It is commonly agreed that he composed a diwan of 

poetry, A diwiin ascribed to him is to be found in some 
 Vbraries and even was published? in India. Of course, 
it must be studied with great caution, as it may possibly 
have been falsified, at least partly, in later times, when 
the shaykh was made a celebrated ancestor of ruling 
persons, If it really belongs to the shaykh, it would help 
us to find a key to his real spiritual life. 

Among many interesting anecdotes related in the 
present MS. vividly painting the life of those days, the 
inost interesting are those telling us about the shaykhs 
relation to the Ismaili sect, when he is working in order 
“to gave Sultiin Sinjar”. It 1s somewhat dithcult to 
understand what they really mean, but it is very 
important to recognize again a feature common with the 


1 Lith. by Nawalkishor, at Cawnpore, 1593, 
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dervishes of to-day, i.e. their being intermediaries between 
the orthodox and the sectarians. Of course the author, 
who lived at a time when the Ismailis had lost all their 
importance, could not have had an exact idea of the 
ancient authorities he used. But it is necessary to remark 
that the districts of Qié’'in, Birjand, and Ginabdd are | 
perhaps the only places where the Ismailis are still living 
in their original communities in Persia, The name of 
Quhistin quoted in the M3, (fols. 13d, 13¥.5) must here 
be applied to the above-mentioned districts. It is often 
quoted in the Ismaili books still preserved among the 
population of the Upper Oxus and the Pamir plateau, 
But it seems absolutely impossible to state precisely 
whether the name of Quhistan is here a proper name in 
the sense referred to, or whether it means simply 
& mountainous country—in this case which i—that of 
Badakhshiin, of Shugnin, or that of Southern Khunisin, 
of Alimit, Syria, ete. There is a possibility that in the 
books of the Ismailis the name of Quhistan is quoted in 
the former sense becanse this country is often spoken of 
as being a part of Khurasin. 

There are many very interesting allusions which are 
worth discussing at length, but that would lead me 
beyond the limits of the short introduction to the 
fragment published herewith, 

I must add here but a few words on a very curious 
detail, not commonly found in the biographies of saints. 
However strange it may be, it is very probable that we 
have a trustworthy portrait of the shaykh preserved by 
his biographers. It is deseribed in the above-mentioned 
prophecy, ascribed to the Shaykh Abd Sa‘id (fol. 2 v.a), 
It should not, I believe, excite SUSpicion, 
was certainly made ad hoc, and there were nO reasons to 
produce a description which could not be applied to the 
case, even in order to decorate the reality—its object 
was the most precise similitude of the portrait. It 


The propheey 
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describes the shaykh as a tall man, with a pale rosy skin 
(Wan 5 (- a) yellow (3 ie) hair, and grey or green- 
grey eyes (Xs; Jami translates this word with 33). 


The word + is used now in Khurisin in the meaning 
of “cunning, deceitful”, sometimes “screwed up” (of 
eyes) We can recognize in the present portrait the 
description of an albino, a type not very uncommon 
in Persia. 
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TWO NOTES ON JAVANESE ARCHZOI 





Er J. FH. VOGEL, Pu.D. 
1. Tue Sue or Boro-kUDUR 


IVHE, frontispiece plate of Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s recent 

work, Intercourse between India and the Western 
World (Cambridge, 1916)! gives a very fine reproduction 
of two bas-reliefs, placed one above the other, from the 
famous Javanese afiipa of Boro-budur. The most con- 
spicuous object shown in the lower panel is sailing 
vessel, which the unknown artist has rendered with 
remarkable skill and vigour, whilst the remaining portion 
of it exhibits some six men (apparently belonging to- the 
vessel in question) being hospitably received by another 
party of people whose quaint-shaped dwelling is visible 
in the background. The author, evidently with reference 
to this scene, has felt at liberty to label the illustration 
“ A Hindu Ship arriving at Java”. 

I am not certain in what manner Mr. Rawlinson has 
arrived at the above interpretation; but it is noteworthy 
that it closely agrees with the description given by 
Mr. E. B. Havell in his well-known work Jndian 
Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), where we find 
those same two bas-reliefs reproduced on plate xxxv. 
“The subject of the panel below,” Mr. Havell says 
(p. 123), “with the splendid relief of a ship in full sail, 
seems to be connerted with the history of the colonization 
of Java by Indians, which has been already narrated. 
The ship, magnificent in design and movement, is fh 
masterpiece in itself. It tells more plainly than words 


1 ‘The book was reviewed by Mr. J. Kennedy in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1916, pp. 847 ff. 
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the perils which the Prince of Gujerat and his companions 
encountered on the long and difficult voyage from the 
west coast of India, But these are over now. The 
sailors are hastening to-furl the sails and bring the ship 
toanchor. The contrast between the perils of the deep 
and the peaceful security of the haven they have now 
reached is drawn with the same extraordinary strength 
and truth of feeling which characterize all these reliefs. 
The Prince, with his wife and child, have already landed, 
and the simple and charming group on the left shows 
their meeting with the inhabitants. They are kneeling 
before the Prince and receiving thankfully the presents 
which he brings. On the roof of the native house two 
doves sit billing and cooing.” 

We may perhaps assume that Mr. Rawlinson has simply 
accepted Mr. Havell’s able description of the scene without 
testing the correctness of the interpretation offered 
therein. The same seems to be the case with another 
author, Mr. Radhakumud Mookerji, who in his book 
Indian Shipping (London, 1912) has published an 
excellent photographie reproduction of the same sailing- 
vessel with the subscription “Indian adventurers sailing 
out to colonize Java”. Mr. Mookerji’s book contains 
some six more pictures of ships from the Boro-budur 
sculptures, but these are all very poor reproductions 
taken from Dr. Leemans’ big, but unsatisfactory, work 
Boroboudour dans Vile de Java (Leiden, 1874)! Beneath 
each of those six pictures Mr. Mookerji invariably repeats 
the bold assertion that the portrayed sculpture represents 
“Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java”. 

Now regarding the exact manner in which Hindu 
civilization was carried to Java we know unfortunately 


' The third of these six (it will be found on the plate facing p. 49 in 
Mr. Mookerji's book) represents in reality the same ship which wa find 
on the frontispiece plate. A comparison of the two plates ennbles us to 
jadge how very inadequate Dr. Leemans’ reproductions really are. 
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very little indeed, but of this we may feel perfectly 
certain: what the artists of Boro-budur intended to 
picture has no relation whatever to the colonization of 
Java hy the Hindus, but refers in reality to quite different 
subjects. In other words, the above-quoted identification 
is wholly unfounded. 

Thanks to the exertions of various scholars, the 
interpretation of the great majority of the wonderful 
Boro-budur sculptures has so far succeeded (those of the 
upper two galleries still remain a puzzle) that we may 
confidently assert that the scenes sculptured on the great 
monument of Java are purely religious in character, and, 
moreover, that the artists who in patient labour set to 
work in order to adorn the gigantic sttiipa followed 
certain Buddhist texts which have, partly at least, been 
preserved to us down to the present day. A Dutch scholar, 
Mr. C. M. Pleyte, has shown in detail and in s perfectly 
convincing manner that of the double row, each of 120 
beautiful bas-reliefs, which decorates the first, or lowermost, 
gallery, the upper series renders the Buddha Sakyamuni’s 
life (up to the delivering of the first sermon at Benares) 
exactly as it is deseribed in the well-known Sanskrit 
work Lalitavistara.) Thus Mr. Pleyte, while very closely 
following the text, has been able to explain each of these 
120 sculptures. In the upper panel of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
frontispiece plate we recognize the 56th seene of this 
Buddha series: it shows us the Bodhisattva’s bath in the 
Nairafijani stream, as told in the 15th chapter of the 
Lalitavistara- 


ic. M. Pleyte, Dive Buedldlher-legenite ia cen Sibu! pf aueen fea Tempela pen 
Roro-lmlur (Amsterdam, 1801), The Dutch author, in writing his book, 
has wisely chosen a language more generally understood than his native 
tongue. It is, indeed, much to be deplored that so many excellent 
studies devoted by Dutch scholars to the antiquities of Java aro, owing 
to their being written in the Dutch language, inaccessible to the great 
majority of Indologists outside Holland. 

? In this upper panel Mr. Havell (op. cit., p- 122) wishes us to see 
“the story of the conversion of the Javanese to Buddhism in the 

mmas. 1917. =4 
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Now as regards the lower row of sculptures, likewise 
arranged along the main wall of the first gallery and 
running parallel with the Buddha series, I may refer 
the reader to an excellent study by M. Alfred Foucher, 
the distinguished French scholar, whose authority on the 
subject of Buddhist art no one will doubt.! M. Foucher 
has established that in this series the sculptor has 
illustrated certain edifying tales, nida@nas and jatakas, 
namely, the Sudhanakumdrdvadina, the Mandhéatra- 
vadina, the Sibijitaka, the Rudréyandvadina, the 
Kinnerajitaka, and the Maitrakanydvadana, The bas- 
reliefs illustrating these tales have been identified with 
full certainty from various literary sources, but no text 
is known in which they succeed each other in the same 
order as on the monument. In the present case we are, 
therefore, led to assume that the artist has here followed 
some collection of niddnas and jdtakaa which is no longer 
extant. Considering the great popularity of such edifying 
stories, it seems plausible that other collections have 
existed besides the Divyavaddna and the Avaddnagatake. 
which have survived, 

However this may be, M. Foucher's researches have 
placed beyond doubt that the lower panol of Messrs. Havel! 
and Rawlinson’s plate (it is No. 86 of the Nidana series, 
as the upper one is No, 86 of the Buddha legend) refers 
to the concluding portion of the Rudréyanavadana 
(No, xxxvii of the Divyivadina). There we read of the 
two ministers Hiru and Bhiru, who, after having estaped 
by sea from Roruka, founded two cities named after 
them Hiruka and Bhiruka. It is the voyage and landing 
of Hiru which we find illustrated in our panel No. 86, 
whilst the landing of his colleague Ehiru is pictured in 
beautiful legend that Buddha himself came over the sea, floating on 
4 lotus-tlower, to give his divine message to the people”. 


' A. Foucher, ‘ Notes d'archéologie bouddhique. Le Stipa de Boro. 
bodur": BEFEO., tome ix, pp. 1 sqq., 1000, 
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the bas-relief No. 88, which is very similar in subject but 
decidedly inferior in artistic merit. (This No. 88 will be 
found reproduced in Mr. Mookerji’s Indian Shipping on 
the plate facing p. 46. The other panel on this plate 
illustrates the Supdragajdtaka, being No. 14 of the 
Jétakamala, As stated above, Mr. Mookerji inseribes both 
“ Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java” !) 

Now it might be argued that, while granting that 
M. Foucher’s interpretation is correct and the sculpture 
in question refers to legendary lore and not to a historical 
event, the unknown artist, when he undertook to illustrate 
the arrival of Minister Hiru's ship, had before his mind's 
eye some familiar scene which he had witnessed himself 
in one of his Javanese ports, eg. the landing of some 
Hindu merchants (or adventurers, if you like) from the 
Indian continent. This possibility must be conceded, but 
it is nothing but a possibility, and there would be just 
as much (or as little) ground for labelling the sculpture 
under discussion: The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing landing 
at Sri-bhoja ! 

That the sculptor did portray a ship such as he knew 
in his days, and such as he hod seen with his own 
eyes, is a fact which no one will doubt, and which, 
apart from its artistic merit, renders the sculpture highly 
interesting from an ethnographic point of view as well. 
But for the rest, we can only reiterate that the subjects 
which we find illustrated on Buddhist monuments both 
in India and Java are invariably religious, and that the 
only safe method of identifying them is that followed 
with such signal success by M. Foucher and others: the 
comparison of the sculptured scenes with the sacred texts. 


9 Tue Heaps or CHanprl Baima 
On plate xli of Mr, E. B. Havell’s well-known work 
Indian Sculpture and Painting (London, 1908), which 
has so vastly contributed to ensure a better appreciation 
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of Indian art among both Europeans and Indians, we find 
an excellent reproduction of two heads from the roof of 
the Javanese temple Chandi Bhima on the plateau of 
Diéng.’ The plate is labelled: Two heads of Bhima. In 
Mr. Havell’s letterpress we read the following comment : 
“Two ethnical types of extraordinary beauty and character 
are given in plates xli and xiii. The first two represent 
Bhima, one of the great heroes of the Mahibhirata, 
famous for his strength and courage, They are taken 
from a temple dedicated to him on the plateau of Diéng, 
Central Java. The other is Buddha liimself, also from Java. 

“At first sight the sn¢gestion they give of ancient, 
Egyptian or Greek art is almost startling. There is the 
greatness of line, splendid generalization, and profound 
abstraction of the best Egyptian sculpture, and all the 
refinement of Greek art. But the similarity comes only 
from the kinship which exists between all truly great 
works of art, for these types are wholly Indian. 

“The contrast of the two characters is given with 
a depth of penetration which belongs only to the grandest 
portraiture. In Bhima’'s head the artist, with a few bold, 
clearly drawn forms, shows us the born fighter and leader 
of men. In the large, square forehead, the full, firm jaw, 
the eyes set wide apart, and the determined mouth— 
hulf-savage, even cruel when his blood is roused—we 
recognize a young Alexander, a fighter who knows his 
own strength and revels in it. All his desires and aims 
are human, yet there is nothing low or brutal in his 
nature, He is a great national hero, a war-lord tit to 
lead and command a noble, free-born race.” 

The starting-point of Mr, Havell’s eloquent pAssLoe, 
it will be noticed, is the supposition that the two heads 


+ A view of this temple is given in James Ferguson's /isory of 
fndian and Eastern Architecture, raw. ed. (London, 1010), vol. ii, pl. xlix. 
As the temples on the Didng plateau must have been Brahmanical, the 
statement that the heads in the sunken niches of the spire are Buddha 
heads cannot be maintained, 
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of his plate xli represent Bhimasena or Bhima, the second 
of the five Pandava brothers. Presumably the name of 
Chandi Bhima has led Mr. Havell to assume that the 
sanctuary to which it is applied must have been dedicated 
to Bhima, and, taking this for granted, he has concluded 
that the heads which decorate the roof were meant to 
portray the hero in whose honour the temple was raised, 
Unfortunately both assumptions, as 1 will endeavour to 
show, are equally erroneous. 

Among the population of India there exists a very 
marked tendency to connect any ancient remains of 
unknown origin either with Rama or with the Pandavas. 
Thus it happens that popular belief credits those renowned 
heroes with the foundation of many 4 temple, Monoliths 
like the famous columns of Asoka are often popularly 
called “Bhimsen’s mace”) for it is particularly the 
gigantic and uncouth Bhimasena or Vrikodara (“ Wolf- 
belly") who is the favourite of the lower classes. 
A well-known instance of this tendency is offered by 
the famous group of rock-cut temples (called wutha 
or chariots) at Mamallapuram, south of Madras, The - 
principal of these so-called raths is named after Dharma- 
raja (=Yudhishthira), the eldest of the five Pandava 
brothers, the next two to Bhima and Arjuna respectively, 
and the fourth (which is smallest in size) to Draupadi, 
whilst a fifth temple, which is situated apart from the 
others. is connected with the twins Nakula and Sahadeva. 

In reality these temples have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Pandavas and their common spouse Draupadi. 
That they cannot have been built by those legendary 
personages will hardly need to be demonstrated ; but. there 


1 \'The erection of the pillar [of Navandgarh],” Sir Alexander 
Cunningham says, ‘is nacribed to Raja Bhim Mari, one of the tive 
Pandava brothers, ta whom most of the pillars in India are now 
ascribed. I could not learn anything regarding tho title of Mari” 
(ASR., vol, f, p. 74). 
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is positive proof that they were not even dedicated to 
them. (As far as my knowledge goes, there is in the 
whole of India not a single instance of a temple dedicated 
to the Pandavas collectively or to any of them separately.) 
From two inscriptions found on the so-called rath of 
Dharmaraja it appears that this shrine was dedicated to 
Siva by the Pallava king Narasimhavarman [, surnamed 
Mahimalla, who reigned in the first half of the seventh 
century of the Christian era and after whom the locality 
received its designation of Mamalla- (ic. Mahimalla-) 
puram. There is some reason to assume that of the 
retnaining four temples one was sacred to Indra and 
another to Durga! 

Let us now return to Java. When the Hindus came 
to the island, they carried with them their favourite sagas 
of Rama and of the Pandavas, embodied in the two great 
epics Mahabharata and Ramiyana, and these tales became 
in Java as popular as they were on the Indian continent. 
Adaptations in the language of the country were made, 
but by far the most powerful means of popularizing them 
was the wayang, ie. the Javanese puppet show. For the 
lakons, or plays enacted at this most favoured entertain- 
ment, were and are still preferably borrowed from the 
thrilling adventures either of Rima or of the Pandavas, 
Thas we may account for the remarkable circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the wholesale conversion of the 
Javanese to Islim, those Pagan personages have remained 
the national heroes of Java up to the present day. In 
fact, among the natives of Java it is firmly believed that 
those ancient princes lived and reigned nowhere else but 
in their island. 

So it can be readily understood how, owing to that 
same tendeney which we noticed in India proper, popular 
imagination has sought to connect the leading personages 
of the great epic with the group of ancient temples found 

1 Of ASK. for 1910-11, p. oa. 
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on the Ditng plateau in Central Java, of which the 
Chandi Bhima is one of the best preserved and the most 
remarkable. It is, indeed, a curious repetition of what 
we have had occasion to notice with regard to the so- 
called “Seven Pagodas” on the Coromandel coast. Thus 
on the Diéng, too, each of the temples is ascribed to 
a particular hero of the Mahabharata. It is peculiarly 
interesting that not only Yudhisthira (or Puntadeva, as 
he is called in Java), Arjuna, and Bhima—in fact quite 
a number of the chief heroes of the epic of India—have 
each their sanctuary assigned to them, but among the 
smaller and more ruined shrines there are three allotted 
to, and named after, the purely Javanese figures of Semar 
and his two sons Petruk and Nalagareng, who are the 
clowns of the wayang. Here also the influence of the 
wayang, to which reference has been made above, 15 
therefore unmistakable. 

Ahout the real history of the Diéng temples very little 
is known. From inseriptions found in the neighbourhood 
it has been surmised that the Diing buildings are among 
the earliest Hindu monuments of Central Java and 
possibly date back to about S00 A.D. The images which 
have come to light here are not Buddhist, but Brahmanieal, 
and more particularly Saiva, in character. Anyhow, this 
much is certain: that the designations of Chandi Punta- 
deva, Arjuna, Bhima, ete, by which these edifices are 
nowadays known, are merely popular names which possess 
no more value for their origin and history than 1s the case 
with the five rock-cut shrines of Mimallapuram. 

As to the quaint decoration of the roof, consisting of 
human heads peeping out of horse-shoe arched niches, 
it is undoubtedly one of the many elements of Javanese 
art which were borrowed from India. In the early 

1 Cf, Dr. BR. D. M. Verbeek’s List of Antiquities of Java, published 


in the Proceedings of the Batavia Society of Arta and Sciences, 
vol. xlvi, LSD. 
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Baddhist monuments of the Indian continent we can 
trace the origin of this decorative device. I may draw 
special attention to the great brick temple of Bhitargaon, 
Cawnpore district, the roof of which is adorned in the 
same curious fashion, We find such heads also in the 
Pallava temples of Mimaliapuram, and in this instance 
we may perhaps assume a close connexion with Javanese 
architecture. 

Supposing, therefore, for a moment that the Chand1 
Bhima had in reality been dedicated to Bhima the 
Pindava (for which assumption, as we aaw, there exists 
no proof), even then it would be a rash and unwarrantable 
conclusion that the heads used to decorate the roof should 
necessarily portray the deified hero, Whatever then the 
artistic merit of these sculptures may be—a matter in 
which we are ready to acknowledge Mr. Havell's judgment 
—we seriously apprehend that the heroic character 
which he discerns in these heads has in a measure been 
suggested by an assumption which cannot be accepted 
as correct. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 





THE WIND, THE PH(ENIX, AND A STRING OF SHELLS 

The latest contribution of that brilliant antiquarian, 
M. Lo Chén-yii, to our knowledge of the primitive 
pictography of the Chinese race is, paradoxical though it 
seams, the publication in a small and admirably printed 
volume of one thousand unknown characters occurring in 
the several collections of inscribed bone fragments to which 
he has had access. But this formidable body of signs as 
yet undeciphered must not be allowed to eclipse the 
luminous results of what the late Dr. Legge might have 
termed the “ brizhtly intelligent" labours of this Oriental 
scholar in previous books and pamphlets. To those results 
T hope to return at a later date. The present note deals 
with three particular words and their characters, the 
earliest history of which was obscure or wanting, but can 
now’ be fully elucidated. The latter process, however, 
raises certain points of archaic Chinese phonology, and 
also of natural history, which I am not competent to 
decide. It would be“gratifying if, for example, these 
notes should fall under the eyes of M. Pelliot or 
M. Karlgren, and elicit their opinions under the former 
head. 

The three words in question are féng, wind, féng, a bird 
commonly rendered by “phomix”, and péng, associate, 
friend, and in a special sense, a number of precious shells 
forming in ancient times a unit of value, and once 
graphically represented by a double string or load carried 
on the shoulder. ‘The modern characters are respectively 
i féng, Bh féng, and Ay p'éng. I will take these in 
order. 

1. Féng B. It is noticeable that authenticated 
‘nstances of this character were not hitherto forthcoming 
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of earlier date than the Han dynasty (nc. 206—a.p. 220), 
and by authenticated I mean such as can be verified in 
published texts on vessels of copper or bronze. So also 
says Lo Chén-yil, Yin Haiti Shu Ch'i Kao Shih, p. 38, 
“The character Bl does not appear on ancient bronzes,” 

The Siuo Weén's analysis of the character is, “Composed 
of th (Aw, but in combination used for gh] ch wng, insects, 
grubs, and fi, fan, as the phonetic.” But what have 
insects to do with the wind? And how can a syllable fan 
be phonetic for one pronounced féng? On the first point 
Hsii Shén merely observes, BL if) 2) 4E, feng tung chung 
shéng, “ When the winds blow, then the grubs grow,"—an 
explanation of the You-must-say-something kind, as. it 
seems. 

As to the phonetic side of Hsii Shén’'s statement, which 
at first appears unconvincing, my comment must be 
guarded and brief. The investigations of Tuan Yti-ts'ai 
on the rhyme system of the Book of Odes show that féng, 
wind, and fan, all, rhymed in the Odes. Both fall under 
Tuan's seventh category, and judging from the other 
words in that class, probably ended in m, preceded by 
a vowel sound, perhaps the é of the Wadean system. The 
initial I leave alone, hoping to elicit expert opinion. 

The Shuo Wén terminates its entry by an alleged 
ancient form, shown in the Plate, Fig. 1. | 

We should note finally a character f£, occurring once 
in the Chou Li (Book 18, par. 4), in the phrase #M. fi 
féng shih, “Vastérisme qui préside au vent,” as Biot 
translates. This is considered a variant of @ féng, and 
is to be found nowhere else, 

Such, I believe, was substantially all that could be learnt 
of the history of the character for “wind”, until the 
exhumation of the Shang dynasty bone relics heralded 
a most unexpected discovery. This is, that in the most 
ancient times féng, wind, was written not by a special 
character of its own, but by borrowing that of the 
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homophonous word féng, phoenix. There can be no 
doubt of this, the texts are conclusive. Inquiries by the 
Shang Sovereigns as to the weather are common, and 
especially they desired to know whether in sacrificing, 
travelling, or hunting, they would " encounter rain " or 
“high winds”. The customary phrase for the latter was 
me fh [sic], Kou ta feng, which on the face of 11 seems 
to, but does not mean, “to encoynter great pheenixes, ” 
This will introduce us to 

2. Féng i. I do not know who first translated 
Ig, féng by “phoenix”. But T suspect that whoever it was, 
was influenced more by the similarity of the name to the 
first syllable of the word “ phainix" than by any evidence 
drawn from Chinese sources. Professor Giles, in his essay 
“Who was Si Wang Mu?” (Adversaria Sinica, No. 1, 
pp. 9-12), argues in favour of the peacock as the true 
original of the bird yéng, and we shall shortly see what 
support the theory can draw from the ancient shape of 
the character. But first we must hear the Shuo Wen's 
pronouncement on ts composition and ancient forms. 
“Tt is made up,” says Hsii Shén, referring to the Lesser 
Seal character, “of @ niao, bird, and A, fan, as the 
phonetic, The ancient form? is pictographic. When the 
féng flies, all the birds follow im myriads. So [the 
character] is used for the syllable p'éng Wj in peng tang, 
confederates, fellow-members. [Fig. 3 on Plate = modern 
4 p'éng] is also an ancient form of féng.” 

It is important to appreciate what it is the author of 
the Shuo Wen, rightly or wrongly, asserts in the foregoing 
passage. In the first place he says that the characters 
Mj p'éng and gt p'éng, in their earlier phases given by 
him, were both “ancient forms” of jféng, the mythical 
bird, And we may note here with regard to I] péng, 
that the mediaeval scription of this, Fig. 4 on Plate, is also 
about midway between the modern and ancient versions. 


1 For which see Plate, Fig, 2. 
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It is the mode in which §f is always written in the text 
of the 75 @ #& Liw Shu Ku, of the late Sung dynasty. 
ffi the Shuo Wen is right (and [ am not concerned to 
dispute it), how is it the three characters do not have 
the same sound? This graphic trinitarianism of three 
characters but one word, requires more explanation than 
Hsii Shén has given it. I, for instance, @ jéng once 
upon a time had a labial surd or sonant initial, or if 
AW péng and ij péng once commenced with a labiodental 
spirant (/)}, which seems less likely, all would be well. 
Here again the phonetic experts’ opinion would be 
valuable. 

Next, the Shuo Wen rightly claims that its first 
ancient form, Fig. 2 on Plate, is pictographic. It is, and 
we shall see immediately the Shang dynasty confirmation 
of it. But Hsii Shén’'s next words, “ When the séng flies 
all the birds follow in myriads, so the character is used 
for péng-tang, confederates,” prove that he entirely 
misunderstood the graphie significance of the ancient 
form. If the reader will look at Fig. 2 on the Plate, he 
will note three lines of doubled arrowheads directed to 
a curved bounding outline. These three lines of arrow- 
heads Hsii Shén evidently interpreted as flights of birds 
winging their way to the fing! In fact, however, these 
are the long tail-eoverts of the bird disposed in an 
unusual way. 

Lastly, the author of the Shue Wen seems not to have 
considered the word p'éng, confederates, identical with 
the word féng, the bird, for otherwise he would hardly 
have used the expression ( LL 8 9 RM He Ku i wei 
péng tang tz, “so [the old form] is used for the word 
peéng in p'éng-t'ang, confederates” He thought that the 
bird character was borrowed to write the quite, or nearly, 
homophonous word for " confederates", 

We are now in a position to understand how the matter 
stoml before the exhumation and examination of. the 
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Honan relics, and to appreciate the light thrown by the 
latter on the points in doubt. Here are three examples 
from the Bone inscriptions. The first is from Lo Chén-yii's 
collection, Ulustrated in his Yin Heit Shu Chi, ch. 2, 
p. 30, see Plate, Fig. 5. This is, im form, the archaic 
character for f@ féng, the mythical bird, but is here 
borrowed to write féng, wind, as the context shows. The 
second is from my own collection, H. 352, Plate, Fig. 6, 
and stands undoubtedly for the more rarely occurring 
word for the bird, as the text proves, which is in modern 
guise JE fT 4% 3 F GB Behs is hei to tei féng chih, 
“the record of happiness(?) many sons, the féng arrives.”* 
The third is also from my collection, and I insert it 
hecause it affords a corroboration of the first of the Shuto 
Wen's ancient forms (see Plate, Fig. 1), and is also strong 
evidence of the Chinese author's misunderstanding of its 
graphic significance. On H. 555 we find the form shown 
in the Plate, Fig. 7, where the long feathers appear to 
point forward, not backward, the reason for which I 
suggest below. 

In these three examples we should first notice in Pig. 6 
the small detached element at the right side. This is, by 
itself, nothing but the modern AL jen, all, apparently used 
as a phonetic, and represents the two upper confining 
strokes, with their enclosed horizontal line, of the modern 
(and mutatis mutandis Lesser Seal) character |g, feng. 

Next, we observe that the bird form at the left is not 
the early shape of § niao, bird, at all, but a different and 
more elaborate symbol. It is a pictogram, and I suggest 
that it strongly confirms Professor Giles’ opinion referred 
to above, that féng was the peacock. For observe the 
crest or aigrette on its head (from which Pavo crestatus 
takes its scientific name), rendered sometimes, not always, 
by the old shape of 4 Asin, in virtue of what we may 


' Hence I cannot accept Lo's remark, loc. cit., p. 38, that “in the 
oracular sentences all the instances of [&, have the meaning of wind”. 
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call the principle of ey-pres shorthand. Lo Chén-yii 1s at 
a loss here, and confesses (Yin Hasit Shu Chi Kao Shih, 
p. 87), that “there must have been in ancient times an 
explanation for this, which we have now no means of 
ascertaining". I think we have, as above indicated. We 
must also note that the Lesser Seal and modern forms in 
writing @, niao, bird, took refuge in a convenient graphic 
opportunism. Again, we may particularly take note of 
the two small circles on the tail feathers, which I suggest 
are the characteristic eyes of peacock feathers. 

In the second variant, Fig. 6, we find no ancillary 
JL fun at the side, nor is the crest indicated. 

The third variant (and there are other examples like it) 
ig marked by the forward-pointing feather-shafts. This 
feature, 1 believe, must be explained by the striking action 
of the peacock in sweeping forward its tail-coverts when 
about to display the are of its magnificent plumes. 

3. P'éng Aq. Want of space constrains me now to 
dogmatic brevity with this character, The main point 1s 
that a whole series of ancient forms, from a vigorous but 
clumsy pictogram of a man shouldering a double string of 
shells, to an insipid, stylized, and exhausted character, 
have existed and have died out. See the Plate, Figs. $ 
to16. Their modern development should have been some 
such shape as $#, virtually identical with one of the 
oldest forms, but instead, as we have already seen, on 
ancient variant of | féng, phomix, otherwise peacock, 
has been substituted from the Lesser Seal onwards. 

What were, and whence came these shells, and why did 
the old-time Chinese prize them ? 


Exriaxarion or Fiuynes is PLATE 
Shuo Wen's ancient form of Bl feng, wind. 
Shue Wen's first ancient form of jg fing, ‘ phamix.” 
Shuo Wen's second ancient form of [i], séng, “* phornix.” 
Mediaeval scription of A] p'ény, confederates ; also string of shells. 
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&. Honan Bone form of {4 éng, eo-called phoenix, here used for the 
homophonous word fag, wind. Cited from the Fin fini Sha Ch, 

h. 2, p. oO. 

6. Another Bone variant of [@ séng, here used for the bird. Cited 
from H. 352. 


= 


7. Another Bone variant of [@ féng, whether used for JB or fi» 
uncertain. Cited from H. 555. 

8. Pictogram of unidentified word (treated as = -f- tz#, son, by the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing ‘‘a son shouldering two strings of 
shells", Fran Fuon, ch. 1, p. § Embodies early form of J] peng, 
atrings of shells. 

®. Pictogram of unidentified word (treated as = =f tzii, son, by the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing “a son shouldering two strings ot 
shella", Yuan Yuan, ch. 1, p. 25. Linearization has set in. 

10, Pictogram of unidentified word (treated as = -f frit, son, by the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan), representing “‘a son grasping strings of shells", 
Yuan Fuan, ch, 4, p. 3. Linearization has become acute. 

ll. From a facsimile inscription published by Wu Shih-fin in his 
Chin Au Lu Chin Wen ff fy FR 4 FH, chien 3, ped, p. 83. 
Note the upper clement, which I believe to represent the shoulder, bur 
this ia not suggested by Chinese authorities. 

12. From the same work, chiian 3, pén 1, p.65, Represents the three 
characters Fy, 4+ AR] wu hth p'éng="' 50 strings of shells”, combined 
in a graph. 

13. Same work, chiian 2, pin 3, p. 74. J’ ény, steings of shells. 

14. Same work, chdan 3, pén 1, p. 40 =-> AA wtih p'éng, 10 strings 
of shells, 

15. Honan Bone form of Jf p'éay. Cited from the Yin Heid Shu Ch’, 
ch, 1, p. #4. 

16. Honan Bone form of {| p'eng. Cited from the Yin Hai Shu Ch’, 
ch. 5, p. 10, | 
L. C. Hoprins. 


THE METRES OF HAFIZ AND ATISH 

A statistical comparison has been recently made by me 
of the metres used by Hafiz in his Persian ghazals and 
those employed by the Lucknow Urdu poet Mir Haidar 
‘Ali Atish (or Atash, as the word indicating his takhallus 
is variously pronounced), and the results are not, 1 venture 
to think, devoid of interest, as they bring out inte strong 
relief the popularity both in Persian and Urdu poetry 
of certain metres and the total or comparative neglect of 
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others. In the printed Calcutta edition of Hitiz there 
are 573 ghazals, and by a curious coincidence the number 
in the Lucknow lithographed text of Atish is almost 
exactly the same, being 571. The following is an analysis 
of the metres :— 
Hari. ATISH. 
Ramal. . «= i» . . BH. . » BA 
Maite! <The ts 
Musari: 05.4 6 = AOL ne ci a ORS 
Hagel si 2. at BT « « + JOB 


BKheaff; = Gow ew 0 
Reiat-. sae « A _ 
Mutagirib . . . . a 5 
Munmsarib. «© « « . 4 2 
Bart. ! — 
Tawil . at ay lee a Oo 
i) 1 

Total . 6573 571 


The noteworthy features are the marked prominence 
of the Ramal metre, which has become accentuated im 
the modern poet, and the decrease in the Diwan of the 
latter of the use of the Mujtass, which appears very 
frequently in the Persian poet's Diwan. It will be seen 
that several metres, eg. the Mugqtazab, the Mutadarik, 
the three later Persian metres known as Jadid, Qarib, 
and Mushaikil, and the three Arabic metres Basit, Wafir, 
and Madid do not appear in the list at all. The Arabie 
metre Tawil only appears in a ghazal of Hafiz (No. 365) 
which is written entirely in Arabic, but Atish has ecom- 
posed a ghazal (No, 248 at p. 107 in the Lucknow edition) 
in the Kamil metre, the use of which is almost entirely 
confined to Arabic, the fourth and sixth Mu‘allagas, for 
instance, out of the famous seven “Suspended Poems” 
being composed in that metre. This ghazal begins as 


follows, the metre consisting of chelate repeated eight 


times (— — — — —, 
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On |e rem Oem ue 09 Ot Ob} Omer O98 GA? 09 
It may be noted that instances of the use of the 
modern metres Jadid, Qarib, and Mushakil are very rare. 
I have been unable to trace any use of the Jadid and 
Mushakil metres, but in a collection of extracts from the 
works of a modern Persian poet named Shaibini, which 
was published at Constantinople (Islambial) in 1305 
Hijri (1890-1 a.p,), I have found two cases in which 
the Qarib metre has been employed. 
The Salim or complete form of this metre is 


op Die: Glielae Ghee (= I — | 


—_ — — —| ), but the form used by Shaibini is the type 
known to Eastern prosodians as Qarib-i-Akhrab-i-Makfaf, 


, , 

ie. cp eld Lelie | pate (—- —~|~ ——~! 
— —— —|). The poems found at pp. 162 and 225 
of the edition mentioned are both written in this metre, 
the opening lines of them being as follows :— 


Bla ess aoe Ke ISH 


No rase blossoms like his face in the garden, nor does the tulip 
burst open like his lips in the meadow. 


S\BS) sp 2 Chia, Li ne 
Until the ringlets of my beloved one began to tremble, musk 
and smborgris did not become cheap in the city. 
R. P. Dewnurst, I.C.5. 
wHAS. 1017, . a5 
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SERAPIS, ISIS, AND MITHRAS AS ESSAYS TOWARDS 
A UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

Mr. Legge's book, Forerwnners and Rivals of 
Christianity, suggests certain questions of much interest. 
How far were the Alexandrian divinities and Mithras 
true attempts at a universal religion ! In what respects 
did they fail? And were they ever serious rivals to 
Christianity? The origin and spread of these cults, so 
far as they are known, can be studied im the writings 
of Cumont and La Faye. It still remains for us to 
consider their relation to the times and the general trend 
of religious belief. How far did they satisfy the general 
religious eonscience of the age and its demand for a larger 
synthesis ? 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras (for I may 
omit the Orphics) were an advance on the religions which 
preceded them. They were monotheistic too in & way, 
and highly popular among certain classes. So far they 
resembled Christianity. Moreover, like Christianity, they 
had to contend against Roman ideals and the state 
relizion, although, being naturalistic religions, they easily 
made their peace with the Greco-Roman world, But 
they did not pave the way for Christianity; it was thie 
Empire itself which did so, And it did this in two ways. 
First, it made the ideas of individuality and humanity 
predominant factors in the social fabric, And second, it 
inclined the world to accept a new religion from the East. 

1. The conception of individuality, and with it of 
humanity, is foreign to primitive societies. The need of 
self-defence is preasing, and it is essential to preserve the 
solidarity of the tribe or state. Now religion is the 
strongest bond of union. Pagan society, therefore, at 
least all society of the Aryan type, is founded on the 
religion of the state and of the family. The individual 
has no place in it. He may believe what he pleases—that 
is his concern—but he must join in the public worship of 
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the family and state, for neglect todo so would endanger 
the community, and of such neglect Paganism was never 
tolerant. With the idea of individuality the idea of 
humanity is equally in abeyance. In a pagan state the 
nearest of kin are not the human groups, with which 
indeed the community is frequently at war (homo homint 
lupus), but the gods of the upper world, and animals in the 
lower. These are the nearest of kin, the real protectors and 
helpers of the state, and between gods, men, and animals 
there is a constant passing and repassing of souls.’ 

These ideas were already outworn when Alexander 
appeared. Alexander and his successors shattered the 
old social fabric; they sought to commingle Greeks and 
barbarians in one common mould, and they united them 
in one common despotism, Alexander transferred the 
boundaries of Europe for a thousand years from the 
Ajgean to the Euphrates, and throughout this region 
the idea of individuality began to emerge; the individual 
man became of primary importance. The firstfruits of 
the new regime appear in the ethical teaching of Zeno 
and Epienrus; it is addressed to the individual; and if 
men are to be classified to-day as Platonists or Aristotelians 
in their speculations, they are either Stoies or Epicureans 
in practice. But the Hellenistic age as a whole was one 
of ceaseless wars and senseless turmoil; the new-fangled 
divinity of the kings excited the laughter of their 
flatterers; Macedonian admirals sailed up and down the 
Aizean, erecting altars to Impiety; and among the 
Hellenes the action of the time-spirit was destructive in 
the main, so far as religion was concerned. It paved the 
way fora new spiritual world; it did little to build it up. 

But when the Roman emperors introduced order and 
fixed laws and a universal peace, and when constant 

1 Origen c. Cels. iv, 96, quotes Celsus to the effect that ‘' Many of the 


animals cluim to have ideas of God", and ‘‘ the irrational animals ore 
nearer the society of God [than men]™. 
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‘ntercommunication began between every part of the 
Mediterranean world, the religious spirit, which had never 
left the Orientals or the Western world (except for a brief 
revolutionary period), reasserted itself and developed on 
the lines of individuality and universality, with which the 
political fabric was pregnant, With these ideas there 
came, almost of necessity, a moral reformation | and thus 
the importance of the individual and the idea of humanity 
emerged into daylight as fundamental factors of the 
general consciousness. A similar process is poing on in 
India before our eyes; similar causes produce similar 
effects. 

Now the belief in the value of the soul, of the 
individual, and of humanity is the necessary antecedent 
of every universal religion. A universal religion appeals 
to all men; it postulates, therefore, the value of the 
individual and the unity of mankind. And this appeal 1s 
necessarily a moral one, since morality 1s the only law 
binding upon all. A universal religion brings with it 
« new outlook on the world, new standards of conduct, 
new ethical ideas, In paganism a man’s private beliefs 
count for nothing; in a universal religion they are 
everything. And for his kith and kin he no longer has 
animals and gods, but his fellow-men. The history of 
religion in the Roman Empire during the first three 
centuries of our era is the history of the transition from 
the one set of ideas to the other, an immense revolution in 
which one hundred and twenty million souls took part. 

9 Another notable feature of the times was the conflict 
between the Greco-Roman and the Oriental (mainly the 
Semitic) world; and in this contest the superior vitality 
of the Oriental cults became manifest. The Greek 
philosophers had succeeded in dissolving all faith in the 
popular gods among the educated classes of the West. 
But « pagan state could not afford to be without a religion. 
Virgil, most religious of ancient poets, ushered im the 
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new era; Augustus put the seal of the state to religious 
observances; and from the second century A.D. the 
philosophers set themselves to recast the ancient deities. 
The licentiousness and disorder of the Homeric gods had 
shocked the philosophic mind. The philosophers therefore 
atrove to confine them in a well-regulated and respectable 
Pantheon, where they might become changed characters 
and give n proper account of themselves, The old gods had 
been capricious and often disorderly, but always powerful, 
and able to perform all that was required of them. As 
reformed characters they tended to become departmental 
deities, ruling under the superintendence of a general 
providence over the several energies of nature. This 
satistied the philosophers but not the multitude. The ole 
gods thus came to be in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
They lost much of their personal vigour and vitality ; 
they ceased to be real. What they still retamed was 
their glamour. Although grown nebulous and rarified, 
they represented the ideals of a glorious antiquity ; and it 
was the business of philosophy to justify their existence. 

The Semitic god was the exact opposite. He too had 
originally been a tribal deity with a local habitation, but 
in process of time he had beeome a personal god who 
accompanied his worshippers wherever they went. The 
Greek and Roman gods accommodated themselves with 
difficulty to the needs of the individual; they were too 
great and majestic to be interested im the fate of every 
sorry client, But the Semitie god was a personal god in 
the fullest sense. He was able and willing to help, a very 
real god ; “omnipotens” and “aeternus” were his common 
epithets, but his commonest was Ged émjeoos, the hearer 
and answerer of prayer. 

Thus the Semites carried their particular Baal or Adon 
with them, and they were great travellers. The Syrians 
swarmed throughout the West. They were soldiers, 
merchants, and slaves, professional men, musicians, mimes, 
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and hetairm. ‘The great jurist Ulpian was a Syrian, and 
ao was the architect of Trajan’s pillar and forum. The 
Jews were even more numerous. They formed a con- 
siderable part of the population of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Crete, Egypt, and the Cyrenasien; in Rome they had 
seventeen synagogues; and they had colonies in Spain. 
The White Syrians and Cappadocians of Asia Minor, 
although not Semites, were largely Semitized; and they 
too went westwards in numbers. The native Egyptians 
alone seldom left their country, and of the purely 
Evyptian religion there was no great propaganda. But 
the rest were ardent believers and zealous proselytizers ; 
and the god they brought was an individual god, who 
eared for his votaries, and nothing for their origin. 

These Oriental religions were mysterious and strange ; 
their gods were real, their worshippers sincere. The 
Greeks had long looked on the East as the home of 
religious thought and profound spiritual ideas. From it 
came the Chaldean astrologers, the Jewish fortune- 
tellers, the Magi with their incantations. It was the land 
of the Sibyl, of Zoroaster and Hystaspes, and the other 
authors of prophetic books. This satisfied the populace. 
For the educated the East had a still greater signiticance, 
for from it came those profound ideas of God and the 
soul, of sin, expiation, and redemption, which made up 
what has been called the Oriental philosophy of religion. 
Pausanins accredited the Chaldeans and the Indian Magi 
(me) with the discovery of the immortality of the soul.) 
“The barbarians,” says Celsus, “excel in the diseovery of 
religious doctrines (GoyueTa), but the Greeks surpass them 
is judging and establishing those truths, and in adapting 
them to the practice of virtue.” * 

' Pousanins, iv, $2. 4: dpb Bb MavSalove wal “WeSde robs udyour wpdrows olfa 
eonderat at Adres dori drfpaerov dwy i. 

* Origen c, Cels, i, 2: ixavots ebpeiy Biypera robs BapBdpavs, xpiva Be 


wal Aefadoertaical dreiprar pds dperhe va ded Bar Ddowe ebpetiera khuelwords 
our “EAAqwer. 
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We have therefore two general currents of thought 
which paved the way for a universal religion that 
should come from the East, The Isiac and Mithraic cults 
and Christianity were, each in their way and degree, 
religions of this class, They had the same obstacles to 
overeome—the conservative Roman spirit, the antique 
“‘pietas”, the reformed Hellenic pantheon, and the theology 
of the schools. And their problem was the same—how to 
reconcile their complete or qualified universalism with the 
ideals of antiquity. Mithras was saved from persecution 
by his obscurity ; he made no show until the submergence 
of the ancient ideals with the last of the Antonines 
broke down the barrier, But neither the Isiac cult nor 
Christianity gained a footing in Rome without a struggle. 
The temples of Isis were more than once destroyed under 
the later Republic, and Tiberius crucified the priests. 
Nero was the first to admit Isis within the pomeerium, 
and Hadrian gave Serapis and Isis a place in his 
Tiburtine villa—the only foreign gods he admitted there. 
Commodus, a son worthy of Faustina, gave the rein to all 
the foreign religions; his favourite Marcia protected 
the Christians, and Commodus himself was initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis and of Mithras. He cele- 
brated his initiation into each with his accustomed 
brutality ; in the one case by a cruel laceration of the 
priests, in the other by a homicide. All three religions 
triumphed in the end, Caracalla erected a magnificent 
temple to the Egyptian goddess, Diocletian and his 
group placed themselves under the patronage of 
Mithras: and Constantine made Christianity the state 
religion. 

In the course of this historical evolution all three 
religions pursued much the same path; beginning with 
the middle and the lower class, they spread to the 
highest. And they had many points of superficial 
resemblance. If the Christians baptised, so did the 
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priests of Serapis and of Mithras*; in the case of Mithras 
it was a baptism of blood—the taurobolium of Asia 
Minor They all had their period of probation for the 
novices, and in the case of Mithras the probation was 
severe” Initiation into the Isiac mysteries ended with 
a nocturnal banquet, the coena Serapiaca* The initiates 
of Mithras had a holy meal in which mystie words were 
spoken over bread and a cup of water.* The priests of 
Isis used a written liturgy; they prayed for the Prince, 
the Senate, the Knights, and the Roman people, for those 
at sea, and for the welfare of all things throughout the 
empire. The worshippers of Mithras called themselves 
brethren (_frefres) and their elders fathers (patres), The 
priests delivered discourses" If Mithras sprang out of 
a cave, our Saviour was born—so popular tradition ran— 
in a cave in Bethlehem.’ 


' Tertullian,de Raptismo, 5: "Nam et sacris quibusdam per lavacrum 
initiantur [sidis alicuiua aut Mithrae.” Apuleius, Metamorph. xi, 23, 
describes the baptismal service of Isis: ** Stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit (sacerdos) ad proximas balneas, et prius sueto lavacro traditum 
praefatas deum veniam purissime circumrorans abluit,” 

* For the taurobolium and its origin v. Camont, Mysteries of Mithra, 
pp. 180-1. The idea is conveyed in an inscription; “ taurobolis 
eriobolioque in seternum renates.” But the taurobolium was sometimes 
repeated after twenty years. The tanroboliam had originally been the 
magical transference of physical energy from the bull to the man; it 
now conveyed spiritual life. 

* ‘The Isiae novice lived sparingly for ten days, drinking no wine and 
avoiding all animal food (Apul. Met. xi, 23). The noviee of Mithras 
had to pass through eighty trials, and some of them were said to be 
terrifying. 

* Tertall. Apol. 30. 

* Justin M. Apol i, 06: Gprot cal wortpioe Maret tifera de rats tod 
Bevadroe TeAeta wir deAdyor tod. Tertullian, de pracscript. hacret,, 
e. 40: (Mithra) “ celebrat ct panis obluationem." 

® Apuleius, Met, xi, 17. The service concluded with the unintelligible 
words doa dpvcm. A conjectural, but not o probable, emendation which 
I have somewhere seen is Aqois Ageoit = ite, misea ext. 

* Justin M. Dial. ec. Tryph. 70: Auaowpafias yap Ad-yous wal wap’ desievie 
Adperfa drexedearre (Mithrae mysteriorum antistites), 


apie Op, cit. 78, and in various other passages. Cf, Protevangelinm 
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In the race for supremacy the Alexandrian divinities 
and Mithras had two great advantages. They were— 
especially Mithras—the most syncretistic of religions in 
a syneretistie age, ready to borrow from every quarter 
and, next, they were naturalistic religions, which found 
a ready support in the natural theology of the schools. 
They were monotheistic too in a way; they were popular, 
and they had a moral code; they enjoined certain rules of 
life. Why, then, did they fail? To answer this we must 
see what their monotheism, their popularity, and their 
morality amounted to. 

Mr. Legge lays some stress on their monotheism. What 
does it come to? Take the Alexandrian divinities first. 
Isis announces herself in Apuleius’ romance: “ En adsum 
tuis commote, Luci, precibus, rerum mnaturae parens, 
elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies 
initialis, summa numinum, regina Manium, prima 
caclitum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis, quae 
caeli luminosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, inferum 
deplorata silentia nutibus meis dispenso: culus numen 
unieum multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multiingo 
totus veneratur orbis.”! She was the great mother of 
Pessinus, Minerva at Athens, the Venus of Paphos, and 
so forth. Do we not seem to hear the very language of 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita? An oft-quoted inseription 
puts it more briefly: “Te tibt una quae es omnia.” And 
what of Serapis, the consort of Isis? He was everywhere 
equated with the chief god of the place; he was Pluto 
and Dionysus and Zevy “Adios peyas ; he was the Deus 
invictus, the Preserver; he embraced all the gods, 
“ Serapis Pantheos.” Heaven was his head, his body the 
sea, earth his feet, and his eye was the sun. Like Vishnu 
and Siva, Isis had a thousand names, and all the gods were 
embraced in Serapis, The monotheism of the Alexandrian 
divinities is scarcely so pronounced as that of the Hindu. 


! Apuleins, Metamorphoses, ai, 5. 
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The Serapis-Isis cult was on Alexandrian creation : 
Alexandria was the exchange mart of the world’s traffic: 
and Alexandrian merchants spread the fame of Serapis 
along all the routes of commerce from Numidia and the 
Rhone to Persia and the Panjab. Ultimately the eultus 
found its chief seats in Southern Italy and Greece, in the 
islands of the Algean, and on the coasts washed by it. 
In Rome it had magnificent temples and many followers, 
at first chiefly among the freedwomen and the demi- 
monde, but afterwards among the aristocracy, male as 
well as female, for Egyptians were in request as medicine 
men, and Serapis was noted as a healer. The world of 
Serapis and Isis was limited to the world which was under 
the mercantile or philosophic influence of Alexandria: it 
was purely Greek; and it flourished most under the 
Antonines. As the influence of Alexandria declined, so 
did this Alexandrian cultus. After Caracalla it waned, 
and « barbaric but more vigorous rival took its place in 
popular esteem. 

During the first two centuries of our era the patrician 
emperors of the Julian house, the plebeian Flavians, and 
the provincial Antonines established a universal peace and 
abounding prosperity throughout the Empire. The century 
which followed was a period of military pronunciamentos, 
of turmoiland confusion. ‘The barbarian invade rs, famine, 
pestilence, and anarchy visited almost every part of 
the Roman world. In this age of general confusion the 
old Roman ideals, more especially the religious ideals, 
passed into the background or disappeared; and of all the 
new gods the Syrian sun-gods were the most popular, All 
the gods tended to become sun-gods—Serapis and Sabazins 
and Attis, Adonis of Byblus, Jupiter Dolichenusa of 
Commagene, Elagabalus of Emesa, the Baal of Heliopolis. 
Among these jostling deities Mithras ultimately became 
first favourite—Mithras whom Lucian had ridiculed for 
being such # barbarian that he knew no Greek. 
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But Mithras was a very ancient and most respectable 
deity. He was the Aryan god of the sun and the solar 
light, worshipped in Mitanni on the upper Euphrates 
when Israel served in bondage in Egypt. But although 
planted in Syria he was no jealous Semitic god; on the 
contrary, he was extremely flexible, assimilating to himself 
whatever suited him, In the course of time he acquired 
a thick incrustation of Babylonian myths. Under Cyrus 
and the Achwmenids the worship of Mithras and Anahit 
apread to the neighbouring regions of Pontus and 
Cappadocia; and Mithras gathered a rich harvest from 
native religions. From them he borrowed the taurobolium 
and he associated himself with the Great Mother of the 
Gods, All these different elements, together with a large 
admixture of the popular astrology, were embodied in his 
mysteries, He was searcely known in Rome until the 
middle of the second century a.p, His Phrygian cap and 
his Oriental anaxyrides proclaimed his origin; his cave 
was the Babylonian vault of heaven; the Persian Magi 
were his sponsors; and he was ever a foreigner and 
a semi-barbarian god, Recruits and slaves from his 
native home introduced his worship in the West; and 
his followers were chiefly to be found among the sem1- 
barbarian soldiery of the garrison towns on the European 
frontiers of the empire. He was great on both banks of 
the lower Danube and the Rhine; greatest of all in the 
two Germanies. He had his Mithrwa in Northern Gaul 
and in Britain; and he readily assimilated himself to 
Celtic and Teutonic deities, although he instinctively 
refused to borrow from the Greco-Roman gods. The 
Pretorian guards brought him to Rome, and North 
Syrian slaves carried him to Northern Italy and some 
secluded valleys of the Southern Alps. 

What attractions did this Mithras worship offer? The 
inysteries were open only to men, and Renan calls 
Mithraism an ancient freemasonry. The lodges are small 
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and dark, and the bas-reliefs with which they abound are 
mediocre, The animal masks, the strange symbolism, the 
signs of the Aodiac, the astrological character which 
pervades the whole religion, the different stages of the 
hierarchy through which the adepts passed, and the long 
and terrifying probation undergone by applicants for 
initiation, all these things must have appealed to the 
imagination and mystery-loving appetite of the commoner 
sort. ‘To have passed the ordeal of initiation was itself 
a proof of courage; and Mithras required no renunciation 
of any other religion. He was a tolerant god, ready to 
consort with any other divinity. 

We have seen that Mithras was only one of the 
various sun-gods who were striving for supremacy. He 
came into his own at the very end of the century 
when Diocletian, Galerins, and Licinius proclaimed him 
the patron of their Empire. Two things won him the 
Imperial favour. It was an astrological age, and the 
emperors had for « long time associated their fortunes 
with the sun. The ruling emperor was born under a 
lucky star, and predestined to greatness, Aurelian, 
& peasant whose mother had been a priestess of the sun, 
ealls himself “deus et dominus nalus". The emperor, so 
men held, was consubstantial with the sun; he shared 
with the sun the title of Invictus; and as the one ruled 
in heaven, so the other ruled on earth. But the emperor 
was usually the creature of the soldiery, and Mithras was 
a sun-god, and the soldier's god par excellence. Not only 
the common soldiery, but the captains and great officers 
of the army adored him. And thus he won the votes of 
Diocletian and his colleagues. 

The philosophers also took him up. Porphyry, the 
Syrian and Neo-Platonist, several times refers to him 
and his mysteries. The mysteries, he says, teach us the 
transmigration of soula into animal forms, and our 
communion with the lower world; to teach this they eall 
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the adepts lions and the attendants crows. Elsewhere he 
associates Mithras with the Heavenly Bull of the Zodiac. 
Mithras, like Taurus, he says, is a demiurge, and 4 lord of 
generation.* But Porphyry was no Mithraist. We must 
come down to the fourth century a.p., to Julian and 
Macrobius, before we find all the gods fused in the 
universal sun; every other divinity is now regarded as 
only a special form of Mithras. The all-embracing 
Krishna too shines like a thousand suns, and all the gods 
are merged in him. 

The Alexandrian divinities and Mithras are therefore 
closely analogous to Siva and Vishnu in the present day; 
they embody much the same ideas and follow the same 
line of evolution. They were nature gods dealing with 
the mysteries of life and death, generation and dissolution ; 
their problems were the past and the future of sentient 
creation. They were monotheistic in a way, although 
pantheism predominated in the one case and polytheism 
+ the other. Above all they were personal religions ; 
their appeal was to the individual; and they proclaimed 
the immortality of the soul. Thus far they fulfilled the 
requirements of a universal religion. But the other 
conditions they did not fulfil. They had no conception of 
humanity, nor did they distinguish the human from the 
animal creation, On the contrary, they perpetuated the 
old confusion by their doctrine of metempsychosis, They 
stood exactly where Sivaism and Vishnuism stand. And 
in consequence of this failure to realize the conception of 
humanity came the failure to realize a new moral code. 
The Isiac religion had little moral teaching of any kind; 
it was popularly regarded as something effeminate. The 
devotees practised continence, for a time at least, and 
they observed certain tabus, mostly of Egyptian origin, 

Porphyry, De Abstin, iv, 16. 


* Porphyry, De Autro Nympi., ¢- 4: dt wal & ratper Symovpyhs Gr 6 
Mitpar, xai yerdoows Serwerys, xara the loquepurhe 84 téreerai Shak 
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regarding dress and food. The cloistered inmates of the 
Serapeum at Memphis devoted themselves to a contem- 
plative life. In a ruined temple of Serapis, and in an 
island sacred to Isis, Pachomius evolved his scheme of 
a monkish community. Possibly some old tradition may 
have moved him. In that case it was the greatest eon- 
tribution the Isiac eult ever made to the world’s history. 

The cult of Mithras was rader but more vigorous and 
virile. It seems to have absorbed something of Syrian 
asceticism, and it certainly preached courage, continence, 
and self-restraint. Whether it preached anything more 
we do not know. 

Thus Serapis, Isis, and Mithras were inchoate but 
defective attempts at universalism. Their teaching was 
nebulous and uncertain; it was conveyed in legends which 
were floating and vague, often inconsistent with each 
other; of historical background there was none. Large 
portions, and those the most populous and flourishing, of 
the Roman Empire were untouched, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt outside Alexandria, and the whole of 
Northern Africa were the most populous and most 
civilized provinces of the Roman world; and in them 
Mithras and Serapis were unfamiliar gods, although 
Commagene was the birthplace of the one and Alexandria 
of the other. Harnack has pointed out that “the entire 
domain of Hellenism was closed” to Mithras; and the 
native Egyptians refused to admit Serapis within their 
city walls. 

How far were these cults serious rivals of Christianity ? 
We have no means of estimating the number of their 
devotees; moreover, they were ever mixed up with 
auxiliar gods; few worshippers followed them alone. 
They had nothing like the wide spread of the Catholic 
Church, or its organization and its unity, ‘The Christians 
were most numerous precisely in those provinces which 
were the most civilized, and where these rods were little 
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known. The Fathers seldom refer to Isis or Serapis,' and 
Harnack ? says that they display no serious apprehensions 
of Mithraism. Origen rebukes Celsus for comparing the 
Christian mysteries with the mysteries of Mithras; he 
ealls Mithraism denuorarn aipecs, and the comparison 
with it was insulting; the Eleusinian, the iginetan, or 
the Egyptian mysteries were much better? Justin Martyr 
and ‘Tertullian incidentally mention various points of 
resemblance between Christian and Mithraic worship, and 
ascribe these resemblances to the devil.* In the same 
way the simple-minded Abbe Hue accounted for Tibetan 
Lamaism. But the Pope put the good Father's book on 
the Index. Serapis and Isis and Mithras have no place 
in the polemic which the Fathers directed against the 
heathen; they never found it necessary to protest against 
them. Indeed, the contest was every Way unequal, 
Christianity was conscious from the beginning of its 
universal mission®; it had a historical Saviour, and 
a definite teaching; 1b ‘ntroduced a new moral ideal. It 
solved the eternal question “Who is my neighbour ?” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." These two com- 
mandments the Christians carried into daily life; it was 
by their devotion and their charity that they won the 
world. J. KENNEDY. 


1 eg. Clemens Alex. mentions Isis three times and Serapis eight ; 
he quotes the Sibyl's prophecies concerning them; discusses the origin 
of Serapis; identities sia with Ceres ; and #0 forth, As a resident in 
Alexandria, we should have expected Serapia to bulk largely im his 
mind; but it is not #0. 

® Harnack, Erpausion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 1, T- 450, n. I. 

2 Origen c. Cels. vi, 22 This chapter and the two following, together 
with the references of Porphyry and the Mithreum at Ostia, show how 
very astrological was the cult. | 

‘eg. Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 75, and ‘Tertullian, de pracecr, ariel 
eluewhere. 

* Matt, xxviii, 10. 

(To he continued.) 
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THE TWO INVASION HYPOTHESIS 


In his review of Mr. Ramiaprasid’s work on The Indoa- 
Aryan Maces in the last number of the Journal, Professor 
Keith has honoured me more than once by mentioning 
my name, I would ask permission to refer to one of 
these passages, that on p. 171. He says :— 


“Tt cannot be too often or too clearly asserted that the two 
invasion-hypothesia of Dr. Hoernle and Sir G, Grierson has 
not the slightest support whatever in the Vedie literature. It 
has certainly no secure support in the Prikrits, the complication 
of whose relations Sten Konow's recent work has emphasized.” 


Professor Keith will pardon me for drawing his 
attention to the fact that the “assertion” which he 
says “cannot be teo often or too clearly made" is an 
assertion of a universal negative, which even his learning 
would find a difficult matter to prove, and that an 
unproved assertion, however often, or however clearly, 
it is made, is not of much value, 

Professor Keith is an expert in Vedie subjects and 
I gratefully acknowledge the help that I have gained 
from his published writings and from his private com- 
munications, Iam no such expert, and therefore I do 
not venture to refer him to anything that I have written, 
although I have more than once quoted Vedie passages in 
support of the hypothesis that he so roundly condemns. 
May I, however, refer him, and the reader, to another Vedic 
expert, Professor Hillebrandt, and to his account of the 
Panis in Vedisehe Mythologie, especially to pp. 110 ff. 
That the reference is not unworthy of consideration is 
shown by the fact that Professor Hillebrandt, in a letter 
written fifteen years ago, which I have before me as 
I write, was himself the person who drew my attention to 
the passage as showing that, to quote his own words, 
“two different inroads of Aryan invaders can be discovered 
even in Vedic hymns.” 
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As for the Prakrits, I would again remind him that it 
is impossible to prove a universal negative, and would 
add that I am unable to discover how Professor Konow's 
valuable recent work on them affects what Professor Keith 
calls “the two invasion hypothesis". As to whether the 
sure support, the existence of which Professor Keith 
denies, does or does not exist, this is not the place for 
such a discussion, which would necessarily be a lengthy 
one. All that I can do is to put on record thathere 
are other persons familiar with Prakrit who are not of his 
opinion. 

In the next place, may I point out that I have never 
put forward any “two invasion hypothesis”. I have 
referred to such an hypothesis, but have stated in so 
many words! “it is immaterial whether we are to look 
upon the state of affairs as two invasions, or as the earlier 
and later invasions of a series extending over a long 
period of time”. This is a very ditferent hypothesis, and 
is one from which I have never wavered. 

As for the “wedge” theory, the dropping of which 
is, according to Professor Keith, one great merit of 
Mr. Ramiiprasid’s theory, that is Dr. Hoernle'’s concern, 
and he is quite able to defend it if he so desire, From 
the point of view of philology it isnot of great importance. 
It is in agreement with the present condition of Indo- 
Aryan languages, and I have often pointed this out, but 
it is not necessary as an explanation. That condition 
could—I am speaking not from the ethnological but from 
the purely philological point of view—equally well agree 
with a theory that the first speakers of the Midland 
language were the earlier arrivals, and those of the Outer 
languages the later. | | 

Georce A. GRIERSON. 


i fanguages of India, § 10. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Pant Text Society. Porsts OF CONTROVERSY OR 
Sunsects or Discourse, being a translation of the 
Katha Vatthu from the Abhidhamma Pitaka. By 
SuweE Zaw Atunea, B.A, and Mrs, Ruvs Davips, 
ALA. 1915. 


The title Points of Controversy, though less literal 
a translation than the sub-title of this work, is well 
chosen to indicate the nature of the text translated. The 
Katha-Vatthu, classed as canonical, represents Buddhist 
orthodoxy at a later stage than the Pali Suttapitaka and 
under a different aspect. Even from the rest of the 
Abhidhammapitaka, to which it belongs, the Katha- 
Vatthu stands apart, not only by the presence of certain 
elements particular to itself, but by the label that 
orthodox opinion attached to it. It alone of the canonical 
Pali books has a traditional author and date. By 
generally received tradition the author is the learned 
and energetic Moggaliputta Tissa, and his work 1s 
a production associated with the Council of Patna held 
under Aéoka’s patronage about pc. 246. About that 
time, as is well known, the influence of the Buddhist 
school known as the Theravadins was strong enough in 
India to bring about a historical Confession of the Faith 
and proclaim as orthodox the canon of seripture to which 
Ceylon and Further India have adhered down to the 
present day. 

The particular feature of the Katha-Vatthu just 
mentioned is the preservation in extremely brief form 
of the theses of certain schools, within the general 
Buddhist community, which had come to a more or less 
marked departure from orthodoxy. The text is thus 
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a sort of manual of controversy for Enddhist teachers. 
It looks, on « first glance into the Pali, both dull and 
difficult. The duilmess and difficulty have nevertheless 
yielded to work that may be compared to patient restora- 
tion of an old and curious picture—cleaned and restored 
the picture reveals a group of disputations monks that 
interest the true student profoundly, little as he may 
expect it, in their cherished common tradition, their 
serious or fantastic differences, and the language and 
terms, most important to their doctrine, on which they 
cross-examined each other. As to the way in which the 
text assumed its present form there are some helpful 
observations in Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Prefatory Notes. 
She considers that there is inner evidence in the Katha- 
Vatthu of slow growth by accretions, No work put 
together for a special occasion or to meet an entirely new 
need could conceivably have assumed the “ patchwork 
quilt appearance ” of the Katha-Vatthu. Probably there 
was some sort of plan in it, but the series of debates 
“never exhaustive” on the views of various schools 
are not continued systematically. Then the disputes 
return, naturally enough, to single doctrines of import- 
‘anee, @g. concerning the Buddha or arahants, several 
times. Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks it possible that “(1) each 
Kathi (or at times at two or more Kathis) was framed 
by or by order of the heads of the Sangha at the time 
when each seceding school newly systematized and 
taught this and that heresy or gave it occasional and 
special prominence, and that (2) such a new Katha or 
sub-group of them was added by memorial or scriptural 
registration to the existing stock of Kathas”. 

There are of course puzzles in these disputations for 
us who plunge into them centuries after they were 
recorded, and recorded, as we must remember, for those 
who were certainly familiar with many matters on which 
we have no information unless we can wring it from the 
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commentaries, This we cannot always. do. The com- 
mentator of the Kathai-Vatthu was not liberal with 
information as to matters of fact. Im this case 1t was 
only the discussion of ideay and terms, as Mrs, Rhys 
Davids observes, that interested the many-sided Buddha- 
ghosa; the translator must make the most of his 
threadbare details as to the external history of these 
early schools, We are left to speculate on most of 
the names adopted by eighteen distinct communities 
claiming to adhere to particular persons or doctrines or 
receiving their name from some particular locality. 
Their connexion, or the connexion of some of them, with 
the Council of Patna is re-stated in the commentator's 
introductory chapter, which serves as a prologue to the 
translated text. According to this the venerable Tissa 
arrayed 500 orthodox and 500 heterodox statements in 
a certain order and dealt with them all “to avert all bases 
of heresy that had arisen and that might in the future 
arise”, With so much condensed into one canonical work 
we might expect a perfect example of the " Short Way 
with Dissenters"; but in regard to many questions the 
argument is turned various ways and the heterodox thinker 
pursued without haste from his position, cornered with 
logic and overborne by long quotations from the Sutta- 
pitaka, From this very brief description it will be seen 
how impossible it would be to give an intelligible trans- 
lation of a work of this kind without a thorough 
knowledge of the Suttapitaka, the remaining books of 
the Abhidhamma, and the Commentary on the Katha- 
Vatthu. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ record of work has but to be 
recalled, and when we rank this lately completed task 
with the others it is paying a high but only a just tribute 
to the volume before us. With respect to the translation 
Mrs. Rhys Davids speaks plainly: “We were not com- 
piling a crib for learners of Pali,” but her name and that 
of her collaborator are sufficient guarantee of the serious 
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value of this version for the student of the original 
language, The expression quoted occurs with reference 
to a rather bold re-arrangement of the catechism or 
dialogues, 80 that the questions, answers, and repetitions 
could be condensed into one volume of translation. 
(Mr. Arnold C. Taylor's excellent edition makes two full- 
sized PTS. volumes, ) 

The re-arrangement, of course, calls for that close 
attention on the part of the student which the use of a crib 
ia rather apt to undermine, .It only means a little more 
exercise with the dictionary and a few salutary difficulties. 
On the other hand, the translators have spared no pains 
to throw a clear light on their text. They have added 
explanatory paragraphs from the Commentary and 
abundance of footnotes giving exact references to the 
canonical works quoted. The text is also supplemented 
by tables of contents so arranged as to show the grouping 
of subjects of controversy and the grouping of opinions 
under the names of such of the dissenting schools 
as here appear in the lists against the Theravadins. 
There are also Indexes and Supplementary Notes on 
certain important terms of the Abhidhamma, In the 
study of this terminology and in discussion of the logical 
method employed in the Katha-Vatthu Mr, Shwe Zan 
Aung contributes generously of his learning and special 
knowledge as a Buddhist of Burma trained in the West. 
Critieal treatment of a translation so full of difficulties 
could only be attempted by a critic able to claim 
competence in the matter at least, approaching that of 
these experienced fellow-workers, Their critics in this 
branch of Pali studies will probabl y be just ready to 
begin when the present work and its predecessor, the 
Compendium of Philosophy, have become, like Buddhist 
Psychology, the classics on the subject. 


MH. B, 
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THe Diary oF ANANDA RanoGa Priuar, Vout. 1V 

One recognizes the new hand of Mr. H. Dodwell in the 
Introduction and in the useful notes throughout with 
pleasure, but the alteration of the title-page and the 
emission of the summary of contents in the different 
chapters are to be regretted, The notes enable the 
reader to remember the relationships of the various 
members of Madame Dupleix's family. With this know- 
ledge the reader understands why Madras was excluded 
from the operations of the official Dubash in favour of 
Madame. She was thought by reason of them to have 
greater and better opportunities of being useful to the 
Governor of the French Settlements than Ananda Ranga 
Pillai himself, 

The diarist did not, of course, share the opinion that 
such a thing was possible. He had a very good opinion 
of himself, and the reader cannot help feeling that he was 
justified in the opinion he held. Dupleix relied upon him 
to see that everything inside and outside Pondicherry— 
except at Madras—went right. The Dubash managed 
the Company's investment, as well as the private trading 
affairs of the Governor; he was Chief Secretary and 
Interpreter and controlled all the correspondence with the 
country merchants and the country powers; he was the 
Chief Intelligence Officer of the Government, with as 
many subordinates as were necessary for the work in 
thand: he was the Earl Marshal who arranged all the 
ceremonies at the reception of the country chiefs; he was 
the trusted conductor of Dupleix’s public and private 
intrigues; he was the Home Secretary who watched and 
reported the public feeling, and the public opinion not 
only in French territory but beyond it. 

The volume includes the period between March 15, 
1747, and Mareh 31, 1748. During the whole of this 
time the Company's trade and the struggle with the 
English were more or less at a standstill. Both were 
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stopped by the arrival on the coast of Commodore 
Griffin's squadron, The presence of the fleet not only 
closed the sea routes to and from Pondicherry, but also 
obliged the French to keep their garrisons at that town 
and at Madras within the walls, lest™the fleet should 
make an attack on either place during their absence. 

The only event of real importance was the attempt to 
attack Fort St. David during the temporary absence of 
the British squadron in January, 1748. The attack was 
well planned. Dupleix attended to a number of different 
details himself. But it was delayed in consequence of the 
professional jealousy of the French naval and military 
officers, who were unwilling to be placed under the orders 
of the Company's senior officer, in spite of his proved 
ability. When Dupleix resolved the difficulty by taking 
command himself the British fleet returned to the Fort 
St. David roads and the opportunity was lost. 

Apart from the events the diary of this period has an 
importance of its own. The characters of the principal 
agents in the drama gradually unfold themselves, That 
of Ranga Pillai stands out to advantage by the side of 
those of Governor and Madame Dupleix. One cannot 
help feeling that Ranga Pillai is the honest man, and that 
the others are scheming, intriguing, and unserupulous 
persons. Dupleix was undoubtedly a remarkable man, 
courageous and masterful; but he was petulant under 
opposition and violent in temper, he was suspicious of 
others, he judged them harshly and unjustly, and was 
always ready to believe the worst of them, Ranga Pillai 
had a genuine admiration for his good points, and 
oceasionally expressed it openly; he had also an equally 
genuine contempt for his weak points, but he only ex- 
pressed this privately in his diary. 

As for Madame, she was Ranga Pillai's formidable rival 
professionally and personally, Her object was the 
acquisition of power as a source of wealth. Ranga 
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Pillai’s influence and power were well established when 
Fort St. George was taken. She could not establish her 
own influence and power without first destroying his. 
This she attempted to do in various underhand ways. 
It is to the honour of Dupleix that he took little or no 
notice of the complaints and libellous stories by which 
she sought to discredit the Dubash. Ranga Pillai on his 
part took his revenge in his diary. In this he dissected 
her motives and character, and libelled her in real Indian 
fashion to his heart's content. 

The only criticism it seems necessary to make is with 
regard to the surname Barnewall. The editor has 
evidently come to the conclusion that that was the real 
name, in spite of the epitaph on Anthony's tombstone, 
“ Hie jacet Antonius Coyle de Barnaval, aplendore natalium 
in Hibernia clarus,” ete. He has good reason for this 
opinion, for Anthony's contemporaries, the Fleetwoods, 
were related by marriage to a family of Barnewall or 
Barnewell. This fact may easily account for Anthony's 
presence in Madras, But a note is required to justify the 
opinion. 

The hearty thanks of all historical students are due to 
the editor, the translator, and the Government of Madras 
for another volume. 

FRANK PENNY. 


THe Magoimit or Bapl' at-ZamMAin aL-HAaMADANI. 
Translated from the Arabic, with an introduction 
and notes, historical and grammatical, by W. J. 
Prenpercast, B.Litt. (Oxon), pp. xii and 190, 
London: Luzac & Co. 

The publication of this book spells belated justice done 
to the originator of an important branch of Arabic 
literature. Unlike Hariri, his more brilliant imitator, 
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Hamadini has not received that amount of attention at 
the hands of European scholarship which he deserves. 
Apart from the half-dozen magdémas published by 
Silvestre de Sacy in his Chrestomathie arabe (vol. iii), 
and the few specimens translated into German hy 
Amthor, nothing has been done to make European 
readers acquainted with the work of the “ Wonder of the 
Age", who, as to taste, is distinetly superior to Hariri. 
Sincere thanks are therefore due to Mr. Prendergast for 
his labours, and the thoroughness with which he has 
dealt with Hamadini’s life and the literary, as well as 
msthetic, aspect of his work. The reader will miss, 
however, any mention of the abstracts from Hamadini's 
biography with which De Sacy accompanied his repro- 
ductions, although the annotations of the latter are 
occasionally alluded to in the notes. The modern reader 
who is unacquainted with the language of the original 
will find in these stories specimens of a literature with 
a charm of itsown. The hero is a clever beggar who by 
his tricks, aneedotes, and witty repartee both in prose 
and verse shows up human follies and failings and at the 
same time ekes out a precarious livelihood. He is even 
aman of education, as his criticiam of the style of the 
renowned Al Jihiz reveals. The ethical element is provided 
by the sad background which is meant to convince his 
audience that he was forced by the vicissitudes of life to 
choose the calling of a vagabond. 

Valuable is the translator's introduction treating on 
rhymed prose in Arabic, as well as his investigation of 
the term magdma, In the notes he displays a sound 
knowledge of the older Arabic literature. His Hebrew 
and Aramaic quotations, however, are not faultless, and 
here he might with advantage have sought expert advice. 
Otherwise he has shown himself the right man to 
undertake the work, and we may perhaps hope that he 
will proceed to prepare a critical edition of the original, 
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which will not be superfluous in spite of the Oriental 
editions in existence. The get-up of the book is excellent. 


H. HinscHFreELp. 


AxnvuaL Report oF THE MYSORE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1915-16. By RB, 
NanastmnacnarR, Fol. Bangalore: Government 
Press, 1916. 

The present report is fully equal in interest and value 
to its predecessors, which is saying a good deal. Carefully 
written and abundantly illustrated, these volumes are 
a mine of accurate information on the antiquities and 
history of Southern India, for which students should 
be deeply grateful. The present report deals mainly with 
the antiquities of Turuvékere and Sriigéri. Those of 
Sringéri, including the famous abbey founded by the 
great Saikara Acharya, are particularly interesting on 
account both of the illustrions names connected with 
that sacred place and of their own artistic merit. 
The beautiful Vidyasaikara temple there is a highly 
ornate building in the Dravidian style, possessing the 
remarkable feature (probably unique in India) of being 
apsidal at both ends; it was erected soon after the 
year 1356 as a memorial of the famous Vidyatirtha, 
the teacher of Bharatitirtha, and of the still more 
renowned divine and scholar Sayana. Several early 
charters and inscriptions are noticed, among them two 
yrants purporting to be from the Ganga kings 
Konkanivarma (Avinita) and Durvinita, as also some 
rather interesting letters to the Abbot of Sringéri from 
Krishna-raja Odeyar IJ, Haidar ‘Ali, and Tippy; and we 
have reason to hope that further study of the records of 
Sringeri will enable Mr. Narasimhachar to throw more 
light on the history of that distinguished school. 

L. D. B. 
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AnntaL Report or THe ArcHmoLocicaL DEPARTMENT 
or His Hicayness ‘rae Nizam’s Dominions, 
1914-15 ap. By G. Yazpaxt. Fol, Hyderabad: 
Calcutta printed. 1916. 

The great wealth of Hyderabad State in monuments of 
antiquity has long been known, Its treasures range in 
date from the Maurya period (only two years ago a new 
edict of Asoka was discovered at Maski) to the latest 
Moslem period, and include many works of the first rank 
in their kind, not to mention the priceless paintings and 
carvings of Ajanta. The Government of H.H. the Nizam 
has now faced its duty towards these precious monuments 
of the past with gratifying energy by creating in June, 
‘1914, a special Archwological Department for the State 
under the charge of Mr. G. Yazdani. The record of 
Mr. Yazdani's firat year is presented in this report, and 
tells of much good work already accomplished and a 
goodly promise for the future. It is moreover well 
illustrated with plates reproducing photographs of 
chaityaa in Ajanta, Pitalkhora, Aurangabad, and Ellora, 
temples and their details at Anwa and Ittagi, and 
specimens of Moslem architecture at Bodhan, Hyderabad, 
Bidar, and Daulatabad. We wish the new Department 
and its Superintendent much success, and anticipate from 
their labours a rich harvest. 

L. D. B. 


ELEMENTS OF Hinpu Iconocraray. By T. A. GopinatTua 
Eao, M.A, Vol. Il, Parts 1 and @ 4to. Madras: 
Law Printing House. 1916. 

These two stout volumes complete the valuable work of 
the author, of which the preceeding parts have already 
been noticed in this Journal, For the most part they 
are concerned with the iconography of Saivism. After 
an introduction on the various schools of this church, and 
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‘a chapter on the development of the cult of Rudra-Siva, 
the author proceeds to its iconography, setting forth the 
rules of the voluminous Southern literature for the con- 
struction of the images of the great god in his various 
aspects and of his associate deities, and illustrating them 
from sctanl works of art. Thus we have chapters treating 
successively of linigas, the Lingddbhava-marti or form of 
the god emerging from a linge, the Chand rasekhara- 
mérti or form of Siva wearing the moon on his headdress, 
the Pasupata forms, the forms representing him as seated 
in a pose of ease, the types associating him with his 
consort Uma and his son Skanda, the various terrific 
napects or samihdra-mértis, the anugraha-mirtis or types 
illustrating legends of his acts of grace, the different 
modes of his dances, the Dakshind-miirtis representing 
him in various forms as the genius of wisdom and music, 
and divers miscellaneous aspects. These sections are 
followed by an exposition of some rather abstruse theology 
on certain phases of the god, with their representation 
in art,’ and a short chapter on local legends. After Siva 
come Skanda or Subrahmanya, the minor deities Nandi- 
késvara and Chandésvara, the Bhaktas or devotees 
(comprising the sixty-three Saiva votaries and the twelve 
Vaishnava Alvirs, with some additional figures), Arya 
(Ayvanar or Harihara-putra), the Kshétrapila or godling 
of the homestead, Brahma, the Dikpailas or tutelary gods 
of the quarters of space, the Aévinidévatés, and a series of 
miscellaneous demigods. There are two appendices, the 
first dealing with the proportions of the dancing figures 
of Siva, and the second comprising the text of the 
passages from iconographic works quoted in the course 
of the book. 

The work is one of much learning and research, and 





i [Tn connexion with this we may point out that the author advances 
very cogent arguments to show that the famous “*Trimdrti™ of 
Elephants is not o Trimdrti at all, but a Mahééa-mérts (see p. $82 ff). 
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will be indispensable to future students of art and myth. 
At the same time we may venture to point out a few 
minor defects, which, though they do not impair the 
value of the book as a whole, might with advantage be 
removed in a future edition. The list of errata is long, 
but it is mot exhaustive, The transcription of Sanskrit 
words is often disfigured by irregularities in the use of 
diacritic signs (eg. “ Kriyakramadyétini”), The author 
suffers from a weakness painfully common among Hindu 
writers, the tendency to give incomplete references; most 
of the passages to which he refers in his introductory 
chapter on the cult of Siva (pp. 39-71) are mentioned 
without specification of chapter and verse*; and though 
the passages cited in the subsequent sections are textually 
given in Appendix II, with the references to the chapters 
in which they occur, even then the numbers of the verses 
are omitted, although they might have been added without 
difficulty, at any rate in many cases. The statement on 
p. 40 that Rudra “is, throughout the Védie period, 
identified with Agni” surely needs considerable qualitica- 
tion; and the whole section on Siva (pp. 39-71) is far 
from adequate as an exposition of the origins and develop- 
ment of that polymorphic cult. These, however, are 
minor incidents in the work, 
L. D. Barsert. 
' This weakness has led our author into a mistake on p. 45, where he 


speaks of the Siikhiyana ond Kaushitaki Brahmanas as two distinct 
works: a&a matter of fact, they are one and the same. 


.? 
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JOHN FAITHFULL FLEET, C.LE. 
Ox the 21st of February last John Faithfull Fleet 
passed away from us, dear to many, and honoured by all, 
Our loss is great, greater than words can tell, 

He came from a typical English stock of the best type. 
His father was John George Fleet, of Roystons, Chiswick, 
his mother Esther Faithfull. Born in 1547 and educated 
at the Merehant Taylors’ School, he was appointed in 
1865 to the Indian Civil Service, and in preparation for 
his work in India applied himself among various studies 
to Sanskrit, which he learned from Theodor Goldstiicker, 
then professor at University College, London. To 
Goldstiicker’s profound learning and stimulating teaching 
he owed much. When his studies in London were 
finished he proceeded in 1867 to the Presidency of 
Bombay, and entered the Revenue and Executive Branch 
of the service, He soon distinguished himself as a 
eapable and energetic administrator, and was successively 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Educational Inspector 
in the Southern Division (1872), Assistant Political Agent 
in Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country (1875), 
and Collector and Magistrate (1882). In the meanwhile 
he was busy with literary and scientific studies. From 
the first he had been attracted to the investigation 
of the historical records engraved on stone and copper- 
plates which are so abundant in the Bombay Presidency. 
Before his time little progress had been made in 
constructing scientific systems of Indian history and 
epigraphy: the work that had been done was largely 
one-sided and amateurish, and from lack of tixed criteria of 
date almost the whole of the chronology was floating in . 
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the air, That science arose out of this chaos was due to 
Fleet more than to any other man, The subject was 
congenial to his mind, which eared intensely for realities 
and little for the artificial elegances of literature, except 
in so far as the knowledge of the latter enabled him to 
interpret the records of the former. He loved details, 
not for their own sake, but as bricks to be methodically 
built up into ordered systems of science. And the com- 
bination of qualities that he brought to bear upon these 
studies was such as no previous investigator had ever , 
possessed. He perfected his Sanskrit; he acquired 
a thorough mastery over the beautiful Kanarese language 
in its ancient and modern dialects; and he gradually 
gained a knowledge of Indian chronology and astronomy 
in which few, if any, Europeans could equal him. The 
royal roads to learning which students of this generation 
enjoy were not granted to him; good grammars, hand- 
books, and dictionaries were few; and Fleet acquired his 
learning by hard labour under great difficulties. To give 
only one instance, he worked for several years without 
a lexicon of Sanskrit, his only book of reference being 
Haughton’s Bengali-English Dictionary. But in spite of 
the obstacles put in his way by lack of facilities and of 
leisure—or perhaps indeed because of them, for ditheulties 
only increase the strength of mind of such characters— 
he soon made his mark by his papers on the epigraphic 
records and history of Southern India, first in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
then in the Indian Antiquary, which was founded in 
1872, and was edited by him from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth year of its career. His writings were notable 
for the combination of the qualities most essential for the 
epigraphist-historian—deep knowledge of the Sanskrit 
and Kanarese languages and literatures, minute accuracy 
in details, together with remarkable skill in synthesis, 
sound critical judgment, and strictly scientific method. 
M 


AN 
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In 1878 he published for the India Office the collection 
entitted “ Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese Inseriptions “. 
In 1883 the post of Epigraphist to the Government of 
India was specially created, and he was appointed to it. 
He held it for three years. In 1886 he came back to 
administrative duty, becoming Collector and Magistrate 
at Sholapur. Two years later appeared his “ Inscriptions 
of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors", forming 
the third volume of the Corpus Inseriptionwm Indwarum, 
a splendid monument of exact scholarship and critical 
judgment, The Gupta period is in the annals of classical 
India almost what the Periclean age is in the history of 
Greece; and in this magnificent volume Fleet did full 
justice to its epigraphic records from the side both of 
literature and of history. He published here the brilliant 
diseovery that the epoch of the Gupta dynasty was 
a.p, 319-20, which ever since has been the keystone in 
the structure of Indian chronology. And all the time he 
was working with unflagging energy on Ins official duties. 
In 1889 he beeame “Senior Collector, in 1591 Com- 
missioner of the Southern and in 1892 of the Central 
Divisions, and in 1893 Commissioner of Customs. His 
“Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay 
Presidency", forming vol. i, pt. ii, of the Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, was issued in 1895. In this 
work he digested with masterly system the immense 
mass of historical data that he had collected during 
his many years of research in the epigraphic and 
literary records of his much-loved province and its 
neighbourhood, and established the outlines of its history 
on a sure basis. Two years later he retired from 
the Indian Civil Service, and made his home in Ealing. 
He was now able to give his whole time and energy to 
his favourite studies,and he worked upon them constantly 
and vigorously almost to the last, contributing to this 
Journal and the Epigraphia Indica a continuous series 
yma. 1917. 27 
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of papers and notes, all of whieh bore the impress of his 
deep and exact learning. In 1906 he became Honorary 
Secretary of this Society, an office which he held to the 
end of his life, and in 1912 he was awarded the Society's 
Gold Medal. 

Fleet's position is that of a maestro di color che sanno, 
a leader of scientific research. His method was one of 
exact, sober, and critical investigation of facts, aiming at 
sure synthesis, and avoiding unsure speculation, He was 
certainly a philologist, and that to an eminent degree: he 
had an accurate and wide knowledge of Sanskrit, and his 
mastery of Kanarese was extraordinary; but he chiefly 
valued these things as means for the attainment of 
scientific and historical truth. For literature as literature, 
art for art's sake, he did not greatly care. But he had 
a warm humanity and keen interest in the real things of 
life, which led him to delight in the simple ballads of his 
sturdy peasantry, many of which he collected with loving 
eare, and some of which he published in the Imudian 
Antiquary with their music. Allied to this quality was 
his capacity for friendship. He was a singularly warm 
and generous friend, endlessly kind and thoughtful, and 
freely lavishing time and labour in order to aid others, 
There was no trace of selfishness or egoism in his nature. 
He invited newcomers into the domain in which he was 
acknowledged master, and generously helped them with 
counsel and guidance, He persuaded Franz Kielhorn, the 
great master of Sanskrit grammar, to turn his attention 
to epigraphy and chronology; and others are still living 
who can testify to their indebtedness to him for inspira- 
tion and help. Non omnis mortwua est: to all he has 
bequeathed a noble example of high achievement, and to 
his friends a dear and gracious memory. 


L. D. Barnett. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January-March, 1917) 








I. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE RoyaL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
January 9, 1917.—Dr. F. W. Thomas in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 

, Mr. M. 'T. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Mr. A. V. Venknatrama Aiyar. 

Mr. Syed Aahur Ali. 

Srijukla Satischandra Ghosh. 

Major L. A. Howarth. 

Mr. Raghubir Singh Jaspal. 

Mr. Gokalchand Kohli. 

Babu Provas Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 

Mr. Suryya Prasad Mahajan. 

Mr. KR. Padmanabhaiver. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur M. Ashtbhuja Prasad. 
Pandit Parshn Bama Shastri. 

Mr. Satalur Sundara Suryanarayanan. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas. 

Mr. Ramani Ranjan Sen Gupta Vidyabinode. 

Nine nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read a paper entitled “ The 4orons- 
trian Prophecy and the Messianic Hope", which dealt 
with all the references in the Avesta to Sao‘syand, the 
coming Healer or Saviour, and pointed out what an 
interesting light the subject threw upon one of the most 
striking and beloved episodes in our Lord's life, namely, 
the coming of the three Wise Men from the East. 

After giving the results of recent researches in the 
realm of Iranian religion, the lecturer proceeded to cite 
the following passages from the Avesta :— 

Usvaedhayad Zarathustro Agrem Mainyiim: dusda Agra 
Mainyo, janini dima Daevo-Ditem, janini nasvé Daevo-Ditem ! 
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Janini Pairikim yom Khnathaiti yahmii us-zayiité Saosyiis 
verethraja haca apal Kasaoyid Usasturid haca, naemiid 
usastaracibyo haca naemacibyo! (Vendidid, xix, 5.) 

Aarathustra answered Angra Mainyu: “O wicked Angra 
Mainyu, I should like to destroy the creation of the Daevas; 
I would slay the Nasu, formed by the Daevns, and the Peri 
Khniathaiti, whilst looking for the coming of the victorious 
Saosyand from Lake Kansu, from the region of the dawn, from 
the depths of the rising of the sun.” 

Asaonim vaguhié sririo spefitio Frava'sayé yazamaidé. Yao 
avim khgudrem sivyikhsayfiiti yim Spitimahé® ssaond 
Aarathusirahé. Navaca navaitiéea navaca sata navaca hazagra 
navasesca baéviin. 

We worship the good, forceful, and beneficent Fravasis of 
the just who watch over the germ of Zarathustra the venerable, 
the just, in number 9, 90, 900, 9090 myriads. (Farvardin 
Yast, xiii, 20.) 

Yo aghad Saosyfs verethraja nimna Astvad-Eretasea niima. 
Avatha Saosyis yatha vispem ahim astrafitem sivayad. 
Avatha Astvad-Eroté yathn astvio hi udétanavio Astvad- 
ithaejaghem paitista paitistitet bisaiigrd citrayéo Drujé puitis- 
tite? asava-karstahé dhaésachs.- 

Who will have the name Saosyafid, the victorious, and 
Astvad-Ereta. He is Saosyaid because he will do good to all 
the corporeal world. He is Astvad-Ereta because he will render 
corporeal beings indestractible, body and soul; in order to repel 
the Droj of the biped breed, so as to destroy the evil done by 
the just. (oxxix.) 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Dr. Biichler, 
Mr, Kennedy, Professor Bevan, Mr. Mead, and Professor 
Hagopian took part. 


February 14, 1917—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr. C. F. Argyll-Saxby. 
Babu Kedareswar Banerjee, 
Mr. Thomas Brown. 
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Mr. 8. A. Durni. 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Dutt. 

The Rev. H. 1. Marshall. 

H.H. Rama Varma, the Elayuraja of Chirakkal. 
Babu Jitendranath Ray. 

Babu Dwijendra Nath Roy. 

Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Miss M. A. Czaplicka read a paper entitled “On the 
Track of the Tungus"”. The paper was well illustrated by 
lantern slides, and Professor Arthur Keith and Mr. Hopkins 
took part in the diseuission which followed. 


March 13, 1917.—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, 

The Chairman announced with deep regret the death 
of Mr. J. F. Fleet, the Hon. Secretary of the Society, on 
February 21; and a resolution conveying to his family the 
deep sense of the loss to the Society and to the cause of 
Oriental learning, as well as deep sympathy with his 
relatives, was passed. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Professor Anakul Chandra Dutt. 

Mr. B. N. Mahant. 

Sahibzada Bhagat Lakshman Singh. 
Vaidya Pandit Ramchandra Vidyaratnn. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. Thomas read a paper on “The Training of the 
Sanskrit Poet”. 

After premising that the title of the paper was to be 
taken literally ond not as comprising any general 
appreciation, historical or otherwise, of Indian poetry, 
or an exposition of the subtler theories of the works on 
Alamkara, or Poetics, he proceeded to show by a number 
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of quotations from such works that the Sanskrit critics 
distinguished in the development of the poet four factors, 
namely, fancy or inspiration (pratibjd), culture (wyutpatti), 
practice (abhydsa), and instruction (ikea), These are 
expounded in detail; and, in particular, the last-named 
involved the study and laborious imitation of recognized 
models, which procedure gives rise to some amusing 
discussions concerning plagiarism and its limits. The 
interaction of the poets’ invention and the doctrines of 
the theorists was next illustrated, The chief patrons of 
the poets were the kings, whose relations with their 
protéegés are depicted in a lively manner in such works as 
the Bhojaprabandha, Prabandhacintimani, ete, But the 
private man of taste (rasita or sakrdaya) was not left 
out of view, and there are striking verses which exhibit 
the victorious effect of good poetry upon the hearer or 
confidence in an ultimate justification, The selection of 
familiar themes and the manipulation of earlier poets’ 
ideas or the poetic conventions (kavi-sangati or “samaya) 
is also occasionally vindicated, the originality being in 
the new treatment or new turn. In general, the Sanskrit 
poet was a schooled professional and appealed to a cultured 
taste. After a reference to the doctrines of dhvani and 
rasa, the latter the salvation of Indian poetry, the lecturer 
_ proceeded to defend the writers of the elaborate style 
from the charge of unnaturalness: if this poetry was 
according to its own definition not “life”, it was rich in 
wit, idea, and apophthegm, and it had the quality of true 
literature. He concluded by quoting a verse, ascribed to 
Bana, which finds the most perfect poetry in a combina- 
tion of culture and sentiment. 

The greater part of the paper is to be published in the 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume. 

Sit George Grierson took part in the discussion, 
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THE ACT OF TRUTH (SACCAKIRIYA): A HINDU SPELL 
AND ITS EMPLOYMENT AS A PSYCHIC MOTIF IN 
HINDU FICTION'* 


By EUGENE WATSON BURLINGAME, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Mel. 


N Act of Truth is o formal declaration of fnet, 

L secompanied by a command or resolution or prayer 
that the purpose of the agent shall be accomplished. 
For example, a hunter asks a sage how a certain nymph 
can be captured, and the. sage replies: “Nymphs can 
be captured by the utterance of a truth; nor, under such 
circumstances, have they power to vanish from sight.” 
Accordingly the hunter says to the nymph he desires to 
capture: “You are the beautiful daugliter of King 


' This paper is intended to form a chapter in Professor Maurice 
Bloomfields projected Cyclopmdia of Hindu Fiction Motifs. See the 
following papers by Bloomfield: ‘On Recurring Psyehie Motifs in 
Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh and Cry Motif,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, xxxvi, H-89. “* On Talking Birds in Hinda Fiction,” 
Featachrift far Ernst Wineliach, 340-01. ‘The Character and Adventures 
of Maladeva," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Hi, 616-50, 

= Compare 2 Kings, i, 10-12: ‘And Elijah answered and said to the 
captain of fifty, If 1 be a man of God, then let fire come down fron 
heaven and consume thee and thy fifty, And there came down fire 
from hearer, and consumed him and his fiftr,” 
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Druma : if this be true, halt! you are bound fast! If it 
be true that you are the daughter of King Druma, and 
that you were reared by the king, move not a foot, O fair 
Manohari!" By the utterance of this truth on the part 
of the hunter the nymph addressed is immediately bound 
fast, and is unable to vanish from sight; but all of her 
companions Vanish into the air.’ ; 

Or take the story of the restoration of King Sivis 
eyes by an Act of Truth. Sivi, who is already noted for 
his generosity, one day makes a vow that should any one 
beg of him, nob something outside of him, but part of 
his very self, whether heart, flesh, blood, or eyes, he will 
give it to him. Sakka hears his vow, disguises himself 
as a blind beggar, and asks him for one of his eyes. 
Sivi forthwith gives him both. Afterwards, becoming 
depressed, he longs for death. Sakka tells him to make 
an Act of Truth with reference to his gift, assuring him 
that, if he will do so, his eyes will be restored. Sivi 
thereupon makes the following Act of Trutlt: " Whatso- 
ever sort or kind of beggar. comes to me is dear to my 
heart. If this be true, let one of my eyes be restored.” 
Immedintely one of his eyes is restored. To restore the 
other eye, he recites the following: “A Brahman came 
to me and asked me for one of my eyes; unto him gave 
ltwo. Great joy and delight tilled me. If this be true, 
let my other eye be restored.” Immediately his other 
eye is restored. The story goes on to say that Sivi's new 
eyes were neither natural eyes nor divine eyes, inasmuch 
as an eye given by Sakka cannot be made a natural 
eye, norecan a divine eye be produced when the physical 
basis or cause has been injured; that they are to be 
described as the Eyes of the Perfection of Truth* 


' Mahitvasdu, ii, 97*—", 

* Jiteaba 490. In Jritabe-medld, ji, Sivi's eves were restored by the 
power of his Truth- Command and by the abundant store of his merit, 
anlyidhilfidnaiald: punpepacayaricealic en. | 
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A single trath is sufficient; and, as in the examples 
cited, a truth of the most commonplace sort. As a rule 
the Act of Trath refers to some such fact as that the 
ment, or the person in whose behalf the Act is performed, 
possesses certain good qualities or is free from certain 
evil qualities; that he has done certain things he onght 
to have done, or that he has left undone certain things he 
ought not to do. For example, reference is frequently 
made to the truth of some teaching of the Buddha, or of 
his religion as a whole; to religious devotion; to absence 
of hatred or malice; to the fact that a person has never 
deliberately injured a living being; and, by women, to 
the fact of their chastity. But while the person who 
performs the Act, or the beneficiary thereof, is generally 
represented as 9 paragon of virtue, and the reference 18 
usudily to religions truth or good works or merit, this 
is not invariably the case. | 

A courtezan, provided she has at her command a single 
truth, thereby possesses power equal to that of the 
greatest saint. The Act of Truth sometimes refers, not 
to good qualities or good works, but to the very opposite. 
For example, an ascetic performs an Act of Truth with 
reference to his dissatisfaction with the religious Ife ; 
a father, with reference to his lack of religious devotion ; 
and a wile, with reference to her utter hatred of her 
husband. Adulterous wives deceive their husbands by 
mock Acts of Trath: wicked, ministers deceive their 
king. Not only are all the deities and powers of nature | 
compelled to obey the command accompanying an Act of 
Truth when the persons involved are of blameless 
cliaracter and their motives the highest; they are equally 
under compulsion to obey, however inuch against their 
will, the eommand that accompanies an Act performed 
for the express purpose of accomplishing deception or 
perpetrating a fraud ! 

In connection with the Power of Trath are sometimes 
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mentioned Powers of Righteousness, such as the power of 
goodness and the power of merit; and, as well, the 
superhuman might of spirits, deities, and Buddhas. Such 
mention does not mean, however, that the Act of Truth 
in any way depends for its efficacy upon the co-operation 
of these other forces, powerful though they are. Truth, 
in and by itself all-powerful and irresistible, is essentially 
distinct from them, and operates independently of them. 
Truth, to the exelusion of any ordinary physical power 
or cause, is the sole power whereby the conjurer causes 
rain to fall, fire to turn back, poison to be struck down. 
There is nothing that cannot.be accomplished by the 
Truth. Men, gods, powers of nature; all animate and 
inanimate things alike obey the Truth. Even the Buddhas 
themselves employ Acts of Truth. 

The Act of Truth commonly takes the form of a spell 
or charm, most often that of a healing charm. It is 
frequently employed in prayers addressed to good and 
evil spirits, deities, and the powers of nature. It is also 
employed in pronouncing curses and taking oaths, and is 
the means par ercellence of avoiding injury or death in 
ordeals. As is shown by the specimens given below, it 
is the stock in trade by which men play, one after 
another, the parts of wizard, conjurer, magician, pliysician, 
surgeon, good Samaritan, rain-maker, prophet, and priest, 

The Act of Truth, although frequently a humdrum 
charm, and usually very simple, is always a formal act, 
Sometimes, especially in the Buddhist and Jain records, 
it takes on the character of a quasi-saeramental rite, and 
is performed with scrupulous attention to preliminary 
details and accompanying ceremonies, For example, 
& woman, about to transform herself into a man, invokes 
the deities as witnesses, A tiny quail, before. conjuring 
a forest fire to turn back, étigares in solemn meditation 
on the Buddhas and their acquired powers, A king and 

* See especially Mitindapaitha, 119-23 (translated below), 
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queen, intending to cross rivers on dry foot, meditate on 
the virtues of the Buddha, the Law, and the Order. 
A queen, intending to cross a river on dry foot, goes 
to the bank of the river with her retinue in ceremonial 
attire, and, first invoking the goddess of the river, with 
hands both joined, and with a pure heart, pronounces the 
magic words. A king drives in his chariot of state to 
charm the ocean. A monkey, intending to hollow canes, 
blows into them. A woman sprinkles water on the head 
of her husband in curing him of leprosy. A prince, in 
healing wounds in the hands, rubs the palms with 
powdered*bark., In counteracting the effect of poison the 
laying on of hands is regularly employed. 

A woman, about to undergo the ordeal of passing 
between the legs of a yaksha, before making her Act 
of Truth, bathes, puts on fresh garments, and offers 
incense and flowers to the yaksha. A skipper, before 
making an Act of Truth to avert shipwreck, orders his 
fellow-mariners to bathe him in perfumed water, clothe 
him in new garments, prepare him a full bowl, and place 
him in the bow of the ship. He performs his Act 
standing in the bow of the ship, and holding the full 
bowl in both his hands. Similarly a conjurer, who is able 
‘by means of the Vedabbha charm to cause the seven 
kinds of jewels to come down from the sky like rain, 
before reciting the charm has his head bathed, 1s clothed 
with new garments, perfumed with scents, and decked 
with flowers." 

The Pali word for “ Act of Truth” is saccakiriya. The 
phonetic equivalent in Sanskrit is *satyalriya, and this 
form is given by Béhtlingk-Roth, but without references, 
I have nowhere met with this form in Sanskrit, and am 
of the opinion that it does not occur. The word hiriyd, 
kriyé is used, both in Pali and Sanskrit, to denote any 
kind of act, operation, or performance, and frequently, as 

| Bee Jidtaka 48. 
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in the compound saccakiriyad, has a distinct flavour of 
magic about it, Instead of *satyakriya, the Sanskrit 
employs sutyadhishthinam, * Truth-Command.” The Pali 
equivalent saccadhitéhdnant occurs, but not often.’ The 
spell is sometimes referred to as a “'Truth-Utterance i 
Pali eaccavajia, Sanskrit satyavddya, Pah saecavacana, 
Sanskrit safyavacana; Sanskrit satyopandicana, sat ya- 
vakya, satyacrdvaya? Sometimes it is called. simply 
a Truth”: Pali saccan, Sanskrit satyari- 

The formula used varies considerably. Common 
examples in Pali are: yena saccena . .. élena sacca- 
wajjenda;" fathad —. . yothd ,., elena sacedvajjenc ;* 
yoand .. . elent soccena," eace.. . . imina saceena 5? 
efena aaecena;* imind succena;* etena saccarajjena ;” 
mama saccena™ In Sanskrit: wena satyena eatyu- 
vacmnenda ... lena satyena safyavacanena;" anena 
satyena satyavahyena;" etena satyavdkyena >“ aneni 
aatyavakyena ;* yathd .. . satyavacanena;™ yathd .. . 
anene satyena:™ yatha . . . elena satyena;* yadi.. . 
tat tena satyena;™ yatha .. . tathé;™ atas* 

The formal utterance of a truth under such circumstances 
and for such purposes as have been mentioned is in fact 
a magic art of the most primitive sort, The fundamental 
concept underlying it is not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
to the Hindus, but is,and always has been, the common 
possession of all the races of mankind, It underlies not 


' Thera-Gothd Commentary, coxxxy, Jiifaba A): i, 172*—* 


7A raddna-Cotaken, i 45%, a Pitrgranitha-caritra, iii, S87. 
‘ Jdtako, vi, 01 1S Tid, v, O54, 

* Thid. ¥, 20-4, 2 Tbid..ci, 1. 

® Ibid. iv, 31°*; ¥, 29°. ® Thid, i, 204", 3a1™, 


Mm Thid. iv, 142", 320'—'4, 410'—" v, ST. 
 Thid, vi, 242%, 
@ Piryiraddna, 4722—", 479" —", yps—=, 57144, 572 


4 Thid. 14", 155% 4 Mahdvastu, ti, 07. 
6 Jiinka-miid, xiv, 31.  Mahdvaaty, ii, D7. 
Y Jitabo-mvdld, xv, 3. * Dicwionddna, 459%, 
1 Thid. 417% ™ Jitaka-miald, |, =). 


#} bid. xvi, 7. 
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only many of the eruder folk-practices, such as witchoraft, 
but also many of the more highly refined and civilized 
forms of prayer and oath and curse. It is a striking and 
significant expression in symbolic terms of the deep- 
seated conviction of all men everywhere that the truth 
is of supreme importance and of irresistible power. It 
explains why the oath and the curse have always struck 
terror to the human heart. In all ages and climes 
witnesses, before bearing testimony, have invoked deities 
and powers of nature to punish them if their words were 
false, firm in the conviction that so high is the dignity of 
truth and so tremendous its power that not only mankind 
but superhuman powers as well are subject to it and 
compelled to obey it. Some such idea as this doubtless 
underlies the Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan con- 

«ception of the Deity as governed by and acting in 
accordance with the principle of truth, of God as Truth. 
The all-powerful character of Truth is brought out in 
a very striking and picturesque manner in the accounts 
of ordeals. Truth proteets the innocent, and falsehood 
destroys the guilty. The innocent man is perfectly safe 
in taking a red-hot iron ball into his hands, and the 
innocent woman may with impunity step into the fire. 
A person accused of wrongdoing has but to utter the 
truth, and, if he be innocent, both deities and powers of 
nature will come to his assistance and vindicate his 
snnocence, A famous passage in the Cha ndogya Upanishad 
_(6, 16) employs an unusually bold figure, In this passage 
the guilty man is represented as identifying himself 
with falsehood, the innocent man 46 identifying himself 
with truth. ‘ | 
“Again, my son, they lead along o man with hands 
bound. ‘He has. stolen, he has committed theft; heat 
the axe for him!’ If he be guilty, then verily he makes 
himself to be falsehood (dtmanam anrtam karoti): com- 
pletely uniting himself with falsehood (anrtabhisamidho), 
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incorporating himself into falsehood (anrtendimédanazit 
‘antardhiye), he grasps the heated axe. He is burned ; 
he perishes. But if he be innocent, then verily he makes 
himself to be truth (... satyan ... ): completely 
uniting himself with truth, incorporating himself into 
truth, he grasps the heated axe. He is not burned; he 
is freed ".! 

Interesting as is the Act of Truth regarded simply as 
m piece of magic, it is even more interesting as an 
instrument in the hands of the story-teller. It is one of 
the favourite themes of the Hindu story-teller, and many 
of the most interesting and entertaining stories in Hindu _ 
literature and folklore turn on it. Obviously, by reason 
of its resourcefulness and the strong appeal it makes to 
the imagination, it possesses immense possibilities for the 
purposes of fiction. As psychic motif, a literary device. 
or ruse, a god from the machine, it is employed in the 





‘The meaning of this famous passage is much disputed, and the 
interpretation here offered is radically different from all previous 
interpretations. The crux of the passage is the compound safyd- 
bhiswuitha, which, in my opinion, should be translated in complete or 
Perfect union with the truth, The second element, abhianmeha, appears 
to bear the same relation to the noun samdéd as ablisaminetdia to 
combuddia, The passage is one of several illustrative firures employed 
by a father to teach his son the essential identity of all things with 
“the existent”, “the real", “‘the true", the eaf, This all (idan 
sarvam) ig one; the phenomenal world, men, animals, plants, trees ; 
all animate and inanimate things sre an outward ond visible 
manifestation, unfolding, diversification of “ the one”, “the existent”, 
the sat, All things spring from the sal, return to the a, are merged 
in the saf, are the aa/. The meaning of the passage would, therefore, 
appear to be this: All visible things are identical with the existent, 
the wtf, just aa in the ordeal the accused is identified with, identical 
with the truth, saiyom, or with its opposite. The play on words (saf,. 
satyar) and the fact that the two words are radically and semantically 
related seem to me to be highly significant. For the aske of greater 
emphasis and clearness the author of the passage, following « familiar 
practics of Hindu authors, employs three kynonymous expressions, 
setting them side by sido: makes himself’ to be truth, completely nites 
Kimeelf with truth, incorporates himself into (or with) truth, For other 
interpretations af the passage see the translations of Bahtlingk, Deussen, 
and Maz Maller, and, more recently, Edgerton in TAOS. xxiv, S45 E . 
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greatest variety of ways and for all imaginable purposes. 
[t is an ever present help in time of need, whether in 
sickness or in health, in any danger or difficulty or 
adversity; it is employed to prove facts and refute 
falsehoods: trained animals sometimes being introduced as 
witnesses; to identify a man or a woman ; to cross rivers 
on dry foot, cause rivers to flow backwards, and roll 
back the ocean; to put out fire; to effect change of sex 
or condition; to capture nymphs and animals, and to give 
suceess in the hunt; and even for such a common-place 
purpose as to cut a gem in two. 

The locus classicus of the Act of Truth is one of the 
Dialogues of King Milinda and the Buddhist sage 
Nagasena. This Dialogue, which attempts to explain 
on pseudo-scientific grounds the mode of operation of the 
Act of Truth, also reveals in a most striking manner its 
possibilities as an instrument in the hands of the story- 
teller, Milinda opens the discussion by attributing to 
Nagasena and his followers the statement that the blind 
king Sivi received Heavenly Eyes, and inquires whether 
this statement is not inconsistent with the Scriptural 
statement that the Heavenly Eye cannot be produced 
when the physical cause has been destroyed, Nigasena 
replies that the power by which Sivi received Heavenly 
Eyes was the Power of Truth; that Truth alone, to the 
exclusion of any ordinary physical cause, was the cause 
of the production of the Heavenly Eye. 


“But, your Majesty, is there such a thing in the world 
as Truth, by which truth-speakers perform an Act of 
‘Truth? Yes, reverend sir, there is in the world such 
a thing as Truth. By Truth, reverend Nagasena, truth- 
speakers perform an Act of Truth, and by this means 
cause rain, extinguish fire, counteract poison, and do all 
-manner of other things besides that have to be done. 
1 Miindapaviha, 119-23. 
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Well then, your Majesty, the two statements are perfectly 


consistent and harmonious, . King Sivi received heavenly 


eyes by the Power of Truth: by the Power of Truth, 
your Majesty, on no other basis, is the Heavenly Eye 
produced ; the Truth alone was in this ease the basis for 
the production of the Heavenly Eye.” 

“The case was precisely the same, your Majesty, as 
when accomplished persons recite 1 Truth, saying, ‘ Let 
a mighty cloud send down rain’; and immediately upon 
their recitation of the Truth, a mighty cloud sends down 
rain. Your Majesty, is there stored up in the sky any 
eause of rain, by which the mighty cloud sends down 
rain? OF course not, reverend sir; the Truth slone is 
in. this case the cause whereby the mighty cloud sends, 


_ down rain. In precisely the same manner, your Majesty, 


no ordinary cause operated in the case in question; the 
Truth alone was in that case the basis for the production 


. of the Heavenly Eye.” 


“Tt was precisely the same, your Majesty, as when 
accomplished persons recite a Truth, saying, ‘Let the 
mighty mass of flaring, flaming fire turn back’; and 
immediately upon their recitation of the Truth, the 
mighty mass of flaring, flaming fire turns back. ... It 
was precisely the same as when accomplished’ persons 
recite a Truth, saying, ‘Let the deadly poison become an 
antidote’; and immediately upon their recitation of the 
Truth the deadiy poison becomes an antidote. Your 
Majesty, is there stored up in this deadly poison any 
eause whereby it immediately becomes an antidote? Of 
course not, reverend sir; the Truth alone is in this case 
the enuse of the immediate counteraction of the deadly 
poison. In precisely the same manner, your Majesty, in 
the ease of King Sivi, the Truth alone, to the exclusion 
of any ordinary cause, was the basis for the production 
of the Heavenly Eye.” 


-_ 
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WATER CHARMS 
To roll back the Ocean 


«Your Majesty, in the land of China there isa king 
who, once every four months, desiring to make offering 
to the great ocean, performs an Act of Trath, and then 
proceeds in his chariot of state a league's distance into 
the great ocean. Before the chariot of ‘state the mighty 
mass of water rolls.back, and, as he returns, it pours 
back again. Your Majesty, could that great ocean he 
made to roll back by the ordinary physical power even of 
gods and men combined? Reverend sir, even the water 
in a tiny pool could not be made to roll back by the 
ordinary physical power even of gods and men combined, 
much less the water in the great ocean. Your Majesty, 
by this example also you may understand the Power of 
Truth; there is nothing you might name that cannot be 
accomplished by the Truth.” 


To cause u river to flow backwards 


“ One day, your Majesty, the righteous king Asoka stood 
in the city of Pétaliputta, surrounded by city folk and 
eountry folk, by his ministers and his army and his 
councillors, with the Ganges flowing by, filled up by 
freshets, even with the banks, full to the brim, five 
hundred leagues in length, a league im breadth. Beholding 
the river, he enid to his ministers, ‘Is there any one wlio 
ean make this mighty Ganges flow back upstream 7" 
The ministers replied, ‘That 15 4 hard matter, your 
Majesty.’ ” 

“Now there stood on that very river bank a courtezan 
named Bindumati, and, when she heard the king's question, 
she said, ‘As for me, TP am o courtezan in the eity of 
Pataliputta. I live by my beauty; my means of sul- 
gistence is the lowest. Let the king but behold my Act 
of Truth,’ And she performed an Act of Trath. The 


aa 
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instant she performed her Act of Truth that mighty 
Ganges flowed back upstream with a roar, in the sght 
of all that mighty throng.” 

“When the king heard the roar eaused by the movement 
of the whirlpools and the waves of the mighty Ganges, 
he was astonished, and filled with wonder and amazement. 
Said he to his ministers, ‘ How comes it that this mighty 
Ganges is flowing back upstream?’ ‘ Your Majesty, the 
courtezan Bindumati heard your words, and performed an 
Act of Truth. It is because of her Act of Truth that the 
mighty Ganges is flowing backwards.’” 

“ His heart palpitating with excitement, the king himself 
went post-haste and asked the courtezan, ‘Is it true, as 
they say, that you, by an Act of Truth, have made this 
river Ganges flow back upstream?’ ‘ Yes, your Majesty.’ 
Said the king, ‘You have power to do such a thing as 
this! Who, indeed, unless he were stark mad, would pay 
any attention to what you say? By what power have 
you caused this mighty Ganges to flow back upstream?’ 
Said the courtezan, ‘By the Power of Truth, your Majesty, 
have I caused this mighty Ganges to flow back upstream,’ " 

“Said the king, ‘You possess the Power of Truth! You, 
a thief, a cheat, corrupt, cleft in twain, vicious, a wicked 
old sinner who hgve broken the bounds of morality 
and live on the plunder of fools.’ ‘It is true, your 
Majesty; I om what you say. But even I, wicked 
woman that I am, possess an Act of Truth by means of 
which, should I so desire, I could turn the world of men 
and the worlds of the gods upside down.’ Said the king, 
‘But what is this Act of Truth? Pray enlighten me.'” 

“' Your Majesty, whossever gives me money, he he 
a Khattiya or a Bréhmaga or a Vessa or a Sudda or of 
any other caste soever, I treat them all exactly alike, 
If he be a Khattiya, F make no distinction in his favour. 
If he be a Sudda, I despise him not. Free alike from 
fawning and contempt, I serve the owner of the money. 
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This, your Majesty, is the Act of Truth by which I caused 
the mighty Ganges to flow back upstream. ~ 

Nagasena concludes: “Thus, your Majesty, there is ho 
aim at all which those who abide steadfast in the Truth 
cannot accomplish,” 


To cross a river on dry foot 

King Kappina the Great and his thousand courtiers, 
learning that a Buddha has appeared in the world, resolve 
to become monks, commit their worldly affairs into the 
hands of their wives, and set out to visit the Buddha. 
Coming to the river Aravacchi, the king says: “T have 
given up the world for the sake of the Three Jewels; by 
their supernatural power may this water be to me unlike 
water.” Having thus considered the virtues of the Three 
Jewels, the king meditates upon the Buddha, saying: 
“Ho is the Exalted One, the Holy One, the Supremely 
Enlightened, Endowed with Knowledge and Righteous- 
ness.” While thus engaged in meditation, the king and: 


his courtiers dash over the surface of the river on their 


thousand horses, the Sindh horses springing upon the 
surface of the river as on a flat rock, without so much as 
wetting the tips of their hoofs. Coming to the river 
Nilavihana, the king says, “ Well has the Law been 
preached by the Exalted One,” snd crosses by meditating 
on the Law. Coming finally to the river Candabhiga, 
the king says: “ Devoted to righteousness is the Order of 
Disciples of the Exalted One.” and crosses by meditating 
on the Order. 

Queen Anoji and her thousand ladies-in-waiting resolve 
to follow the example of their husbands, anid set out in 
a thousand chariots. Coming to the first. river, and 
finding no, footprints of horses, the queen says: “ The 
king must have crossed by making an Act of Truth, 
saying, ‘J have given wp the world for the sake of the Three 
"Tewels. Itoo have given up the world for the sake of the 


9. 
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Three Jewels: by their supernatural power may this 
water be to ne unlike water.” And, meditating thus on 
the virtnés of the Three Jewels, she orders her thousand 
chariots to go forward, The water is like o flat rock, 
insomuch that not even the outer rims of the two wheels 
are wetted. In like manner also she crosses the two 
remaining rivers." 

: The turbaned queen, longing to greet the sage, her 
husband's brother, bade farewell to the king, and at 
eventide took the following vow: “At early morn, 
accompanied by my retinue, I will greet the sage Soma 
and provide him with food and drink; then only will 
I eat.” . 

Now between the city and the forest was a river; and 

in the night there was a freshet, and the river rose and 
swept along both sttong and deep, Disturbed by this, 
when morning came, the queen asked her beloved : " How 
ean I fulfil this my desire to-day ?” 
_ Said the king: “O queen, be not thus distressed, for this 
ig easy to do. Go, easy in mind, with your retinue, to 
hither bank ; and, standing there, first invoke the goddess 
of the river, and then, with hands both joined, and with 
a pure heart, utter these words: ‘O river-goddess, if from 
the day my fiuaband’s brother took his vow, my husband 
has lived chaste, then straightway give me passage,’ ” 

Hearing this, the queen was astonished, and thought: 
“What manner of thing is this? The king, the fifth 
Warder of the World, speaks incoherently, That from 
the day of his brothers vow the king has begotten 

i Dkeamapada Commentary, vi, 4; ii, 120, 124. For the whole story 
sea my fortheoming translation of this work in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, under the tithe Aywddhiet Legends from the Dhammapada 
(Commentary, In Thera-Gdthd Commentary, coxxxv, Kappina crosses 
the Ganges and two other rivers on dry foot by making the following 
Truth-Command (sacctddiyhdns): Tf the teacher of whom I have heard 
be in reality the Supreme Buddha, let not even a hoof of these horses be 
wetted.” The story also occurs ini Aviguitara Commentary, Compare 
the story of the crossing of the Red Sea (#rodws xiv, 15-21). 
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progeny of sons on me, all this signifies that I have 
performed to him my vow as wife. 

* But after all, why doubt? Is physical contact in this 
case the meaning intended ? Besides, women who are 
loyal to their. husbands should not doubt their husbands’ 
words. For it is said: A wife who hesitates to obey her 
husband's command, a soldier who hesitates at his king's 
command, a pupil who hesitates at his teacher's command, 
a son who hesitates at his father’s command, such an one 
breaks his own vow.” 

Pleased at this thought, the queen, accompanied by her 
retinue in ceremonial attire, went to the hank of the river. 
and, standing on the shore then grown contracted, with 
people thronging round her, she there invoked the goddess 
of the river, did worship, and with a pure heart uttered 
distinctly the proclamation of truth recited by her 
husband. 

And of a sudden the river, tossing ite waters to the left 
and to the right, became shallow and gave passagé. The 
queen went to the farther shore, and there, bowing before 
the sage according to form, received his blessing, deeming 
herself a happy worhan. The sage then asked the woman 
how she had been able to cross the river, and she related 
the whole story. Having so done, she asked the prince of 
SAfes : -* 

“ How can it be possible, how can it be imagined, that 
iy husband lives chaste?” ~The sage replied; “ Hear me, 
good woman. From the moment when I took iny vow, 
the king's soul was free from attachment, and vehemently 
did he long to take a vow. For no such man as he could 
patiently endure to bear the yoke of sovereignty. Therefore 
he, bears sway from a sense of duty, but his heart is not in 
What he does. Moreover it is said: 

‘A woman who loves another man follows her husband. So 
also a Yogi attached to the essence of things follows the 
round of existences.’ 


[wg 
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"Precisely so the chastity of the king is possible, 
éven in the house-life, because his heart is free from 
sin, just as the purity of the lotus is not stained, even 
though it grow in the mud.” 

The queen bowed before the sage, and then, expériencing 
supreme satisfaction, went to a certain place in the forest 
and set up her abode. Having caused a meal to be 
prepared for her retinue, she provided food and drink for 
the sage. Then, her vow fulfilled, she herself ate and 
drank. 

When the queen went to take leave of the sage she 
asked him once more: “ How can I cross the river now?" 
The sage replied: “ Woman of tranquil speech, you must 
thus address the goddess of the river: ‘I/ this sage, even 
to the end of his vow, shall ever abide fasting, then qrant 
me yutssage, ” 

Amazed once more, the queen went to the bank of the 
river, proclaimed thé words of the sare, crossed the river, 
and went home, After relating the whole story to the 
king, she asked him: “How ean the sage be fasting, when 
I myself caused him to brenk his fast?" The king said : 
“0 queen, you are confused in mind; you do not under- 
stand in what true religion consists. Tranquil in heart, 
noble in soul is he, whether in EASIDE or in fasting. 
Therefore: 

“Even though a sage eat, for the sake of religion, food 
“whieh is pure, which he has neither himself prepared, nor 
caused another to prepare, such eating is called the fruit 
of a perpetual fast, Thought is the root, words are the 
trunk, deeds are the spreading branches of Religion’s Tree. 
Jiet its roots be strong and firm, and the wholé tree will 
hear fruit.” § 

. As a rein-charm 

In a prev ious existence as a fish the Future Buddha 

causes rain to fall in time of drought by saying to 
 Pérerandtha-coriira “iti, 255-53, 
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Pajjunna, the rain-god: “ Although I was reborn where it 
is customary to eat one's kinsfolk, I have never eaten 
a fish even so small as a grain of rice; nor have I ever 
deprived any other living being of life, If this be true, 
cause rain to fall”! 


To obtain water to drink 
In a previous existence as leader of a herd of monkeys 
the Future Buddha, in order to enable the monkeys of his 
herd to drink from a haunted pool without entering the 
water, has canes brought to him, ponders the Perfections, 
performs an Act of Truth, and blows into the canes, 
whereupon they become hollow throughout. 


FirnE CuarM 
To cause a forest fire to turn back 

A forest fire, on approaching the spot where the Buddha 
stands, suddenly goes out, like a torch plunged into water. 
The inonks ascribe this miracle to the supernatural power 
of the Buddhas. The Buddha tells them that it is due, 
not to his present power, but to the power of an old Act 
of Truth performed by him when he was a tiny quail. 

When the Future Buddha was o tiny quail, o fire 
swept down on the forest where he lived, and drove all 
the birds away, the quail’s mother and father included. 
Lying in his nest, the quail reflected: “If I had the 
strength to spread my wings and soar through the air, 
I should fly up and go elsewhere ; if I had the strength to 
move my legs and walk, I should go elsewhere on foot. 

' Jdtaka 76, In Jdtabs-mall, xv, the Great Being saw bat one refuge 
of the afflicted, namely, a Truth-Command (etyddhishthinam cham 
intdyonank dadarca) ; the rain came by the virtue of his store of merit, 
by the power of his Trath-Command, and by the supernatural might of 
the devas, nigas, and yakshas, who were favourably disposed to him 
(punyopacayogumit satyidAish{iinakaldt tadabiiprasiditaderumigayak. 
svinubbiede of); the eause of the rain is expressly said to have been 
his great supernatural power, the transcendent might of his trath 


imahduubhdrad . . . eatdticonpaprobAdeas). 
2 Jidliebea DB), 
nas. 1017. 29 
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As it is, I am helpless, What shall I do? Then the 
following thought oceurred to him: . 

“Tn this world there is such a.thing as the Power of 
Goodness; there ig such a thing as the Power of Truth, 
There are those who are called All-knowing Buddhas, 
those who fulfilled the Perfections in times past, and 
attained Supreme Enlightenment, sitting under the Bo- 
tree, By goodness, tranquillity, and wisdom they attained 
Deliverance, and through the knowledge of Deliverance, 
understanding. They were endowed with truth, mercy, 
compassion, and patience. They cultivated sentiments of 
loving-kindness towards all living beings, without respect 
of persons, There are Powers of Righteousness which 
they acquired. 

“I too possess a single Truth; a single quality of my 
nature exists within me, is known to me, Therefore 
I must at once procure safety for myself and the rest of 
the birds by performing aw Act of Truth, pondering the 
Buddhas of the past and the powers which they acquired, 
and employing the quality of my true nature which exists 
within me. Therefore it is said: 

‘There is a Power of Goodness in the world, truth, purity, 

* mercy. 

Therefore by Troth will I perform an incomparable Act of 

Truth. 
‘Pondering the Power of Righteousness, remembering the 
former Jinas, 

‘Relying on the Power of Truth, I performed an Act of 

Truth.’ " 

Then the Future Buddha, pondering the powers of the 
Buddhas who had attained Supreme Nibbana in the past, 
performed an Act of Trath with reference to the true 
nature existing within him by uttering the following 
BLANEA = 
“T have wings, but cannot fly; I have Jegs, but cannot walk; 

Mother and father have gone away, Jdtaveda, go back!" 
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Instantly the fire went out, like a torch plunged into 
water.’ 
. HEALING CHARMS 
To counteract the effect of poison 
The youth Yatiadatta is bitten by a poisonous snake. 
His parents lay him at the feet of an aseetic, and say, 
* Reverend sir, monks know simples and charms: heal 
our son.” “I know no simples; Iam not a physician.” 
“But you are a monk; therefore out of charity for this 
youth perform an Act of Truth.” The ascetic replies, 
“Very well; I will perform an Act of Truth.” The 
ascetic then lays his hand on Yaiiiadatta’s head and 
recites the followmg stanza :— 
“Por but a week I lived the holy life 
With tranquil heart in quest of merit. 
The life I've lived for fifty years 
Sinew then, I've lived against my will. 
By this truth, health! 
. Poison is strack down! Let Yafifindatta live!” 
Immediately the poison comes out of Yanfiadattas 
breast and sinks into the ground. The father then lays 
his hand on Yaiiiadatta’s breast and recites the following 
SLAN ZO: 
“Never did I like to see a stranger 
Come to stay. I never cared to give. 
But my dislike the monks and Lrahmans 
Never knew, all learned as they were. 
By this trath, health! 
Poison is struck down! Let Yaiiiadntta live!” 
\ Juvake 35. Compare the story of the tiny pheasant in Chavannes’ 


Cing cente Contes ef Apofoines, STL: 1, 350. In Jdtabs-maild, xvi, the 


tiny quail knaw his power (erdiatmapredoa) 5 and by the power of 
his wonds suffused with trath (satyaparibidritaracan?), $0 fOOn Bs the fire 
encountered his worls (tededcam daddy), just aa if it had reached 
a river, it immediately abated. The Sanskrit version concludes with 
the statement that firo can no more tranegress the command of the 
truthful than the sea can overpass the shore. . 
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Immediately the poison comes out of the small of 
Yaiifiadatta's back and sinks into the ground, The father 
bids.the mother perform an Act of Truth, The mother 
says, “I have a Truth, but I cannot recite it in your 
presence.” The father replies, “Make my son whole 
anyhow!" So the mother recites the following stanza : 


“No more, my son, do I now hate this snake malignant 


That out a crevice came and bit you, than I do your ~ 


father. 
By this truth, health! Poison is struck down! Let Yaiiindatta 

live!" 
Immediately the rest of the poison sinks into thie 
ground, and Yaiifiadatta gets up and begins to frisk about.’ 
The youth Sima is wounded by a poisoned arrow. 
His mother lays her hand on his breast and makes the 
following Actvof Truth; “If it be true that Sama has 


always lived righteously, that he has been chaste and _ 


truthful, that he has supported his mother and father 
and honoured his elders in the household; if it be true 
that Sama is dearer to me than the breath of life, then 
may the effeet of the poison be dohe away. Whatsoever 
works of merit have been wrought by his mother and 
father, through the aHect thereof may the effect of the 
poison be done away.” Immediately Sima turns over. 
The father repeats the mother's Act of Truth, and Sima 
immediately turns over and lies on the other side. 
A goddess then makes the following Act of Truth: 
“Long have I dwelt on Mount Gandhamadana; there 
is none other dearer to me than Sima, If these words 
be true, then may the effect of the poison be done away, 
All the forests on Mount Gondhamidana are full of 
fragrance. If these words be true, then may the effect 
of the poison be done away.” Sama immediately springs 
to his feet= 
t Jiitaba 4H. 
® 4 Jdtakn 540. Compare Cirdmentes Jitteka, Mahlrastn 1, 215 (7. 
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To restore the eyes 

A princess says to her blind lover, “If it be true that 
[ love only Prince Kshemafikara and you, let one of your 
eyes be restored.” Immediately one of lis eyes 18 
restored. Her blind lover then says,‘ I am Kshematikara; 
Papafikara reduced me to my present state.” The princess 
asks, ““ What proof is there that you are Kshemankara ?” 
The blind man replies, “If it be true that, although 
Pipaikara put out my eyes, I bear him no malice, then 
may my other eye be restored.” Immediately his other 
eye is restored. 

Kuniila, son of King Acoka, is famed throughout India 
for the beauty of his eyes. His stepmother falls in love 
with him, makes advances to him, and is repulsed. 
In revenge she forges an order in the name of the 
king, commanding that his eyes be put out. The order 
is carried out. Subsequently the king discovers the 
crime, fixes the guilt on his queen-consort, and in the 
presence of Kunila threatens her with the ‘direst 
punishments. Kunila begs his father not to harm the 
queen, extols the virtues of kindness, compassion, and 
forbearance, declares that, in spite of the cruel injury 
he has suffered, pain has not stained him nor anger 
leated him, and concludes with the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that I have ever been Iindly 
disposed to my mother, if it be true that I myself tore 
out my eyes, then may my eyes straightway be restored.” 
Straightway his eyes are restored, yet more beautiful 
even than before? 


To heal wownds 
In a previons existence as a prince the Future Buddha 
heals wounds in the hands by making an Act of Truth 
| Tiletan Tate, p. 234. Compare Chavannes’ Cinq <enta Contes ef 


Apelogues, S81: ii, 396. 
2 Dieydenddna, pp. 407-17. 
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and rubbing the palms with powdered bark. What he 
says is not stated.’ - 
To cwre leprosy 

A wife eures her husband of leprosy by sprinkling 
water on his head and making the following Act of 
Truth: “Let the Truth protect me, if it will protect me, 
4o surely as I know of no other man whom I love better 
than I love you. If these words be true, let your disease 
be cured,” * 

To join severed hands and feet 

King Prasenajit Kaugala gives eredence to a false 
report that his brother Kala has violated his harem, 
and has his hands and feet cut off, Kala laments his 
misfortune in an address to the Buddha, At the direction 
of the Buddha, Ananda, having first put Kala’s hands 
and feet in place, performs the following Act of Truth: 
“Of all living beings, whether without feet, or with two 
feet, or with many feet; whether incorporeal or corporeal ; 
whether conscious or unconscious, or neither conscious nor 
unconscious; of all these living beings the Tathagata, the 
Holy One, the Supreme Buddha, is called the chief. 
Of all the laws, unelaborated or elaborated, the Law of 
Detachment is called the chief, -Of all the orders or 
classes or companies or societies, the Order of Disciples 
of the Tathagata is called.the chief, By this Truth, by 
this Utterance of Truth, may your body be made whole,” 
Immediately his body is made whole” 

To restore severed breasts 

In a previous existence the Future Buddha was 
a woman named Rapivati. One day Ripfvati comes 
upon a starving woman who is about to devour her 
new-born child, whereupon she cuts off her own breasts 
and gives them to the woman for food. When her husband 
learns of her act, he performs the following Act of Truth: 
“Tf it be trne that so wonderful and marvellous a thing 


1 Jittaka $37. 1 Jdtaka 519, * Divwitradiina, 165-5. 
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has never been seen before or heard of before, then may 
vour breasts be restored.” Straightway her breasts are 
restored.! 

Sex, Bimru, Asp Renmrh CHARMS 

To transform a woman into a man 

Indra, fearing that by her sacrifice Ropivatl may 
thrust him from his seat, goes in disguise to Ripavati 
and asks her, “Is it true that you sacrificed your breasts 
for the sake of a child?” “Itis true.” “Did you not, 
either in the act or after the act, regret so doing?” 
“No.” “Who will believe you?" Riapaivati replies, 
“Then I will make an Act of Truth: 

‘Tf it be trae that neither in the act nor after the act 
had I any feeling of remorse or regret. if it be true that 
L acted, not for the sake of dominion, not for the sake of 
worldly enjoyments, not for the sake of heaven, not that 
I might become an Indra or o Universal Monarch, but 
solely and only that I might attain Supreme Enlighten- 
ment, Buddhahood ; thereby to subdue the unsubdued, to 
emancipate the unemancipated, to console the unconsoled, 
to enable them that have attained not Nirvana to attain 
unto Nirvana; if all this be true, then may I cease to be 
a woman and become a man.'"” Straightway she ceases 
to be a woman aud becomes a man, Rupaivata- 

To attain Buddhahood 

Reborn as the Brahman Candraprabha, the Future 
Buddha one day comes upon a starving tigress which 
‘s about to devour its own young. He thereupon resolves 
to give his own body to the tigress for food. So, calling 
upon the deities of various ranks to witness, he announces 
his intention of making the highest and most sublime of 
all sacrifices; namely, the sacrifice of his own body. Then, 
making an Act of Truth in terms identical with the 
preceding, he draws his sword, cuts his throat, and throws 
his body to the tigress.” 

1 Pueyieaddna, 472 T Thid. 473. = [bid. 478. 
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To obtain rebirth in a happier slate 
The beautiful female ascetic Vedavati, when her hair 
is touched insultingly by the lustful Ravana, throws her- 
self into the fire, saying: “If I have done or given or 
sacrificed aught, may I be reborn as the daughter, not 
produced from the womb, of a righteous man.” And 
thus it comes to pass." 


To transform a water-sprite into a man 

The faithful wife of a man who has been reborn as 
f water-sprite, in consequence of a broken vow, kneels 
on the ground, and looking at the moon, utters the 
following prayer: “O Warders of the World, if it be true 
fiat IT am virtuous and devoted to my hushand, .may 
this husband of mine straightway be delivered from the 
necessity of dwelling in the water, and go to heaven.” 
Straightway «a chariot descends from heaven, husband 
and wife enter it, and are carried up into heaven” ~ 


To ease the parturition of a woman 

One morning shortly after his conversion the former 
brigand Angulimala stops on his round for alms at a house 
where a woman 13 in travail, And he reflects, “ Alas, 
living beings must needs suffer!” Returning to the 
monastery, he tells the Buddha of the imecident. The 
Buddha replies, “Angulimila, go to that woman and say; 
‘Sister, ainee the day I was born Iam not conscious of 
ever having deliberately deprived any living being of life. ~* 
If thea be true, may health be to you, health to your 
unborn elild,’” 

“But, reverend sir,’ returns Angulimala, “that would 
be a downright falsehood; for, reverend sir, I have 
deliberately deprived a great many living beings of life.” 
“Then, Atgulimila,” says the Buddha, “go to that 

ee Uttarakdnda, 17; Griffith's translation (Benares, 1895), 
hh, oI 
. kK athiearisd zara (Tawney), ii, p. $2. 
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woman and say; ‘Sister, since the day I waa born of 
the Noble Birth I am not couscious of ever having 
deliberately deprived any living bevng of life. Tf this be 
true, may health be to you, health to your unborn child!” 
Angulimala obeys the Buddha's command, Immediately 
there is health to the womads, health to her unborn child. 


To ease the parturition of an elephant 


A king’s elephant, which is parturient, 1s unable to 
bring forth its young. The king's ministers advise that 
it be taken to the women’s quarters, so that the kings 
concubines may ease its pains by Acts of Truth touching 
their chastity. But, although the elephant is taken there, 
and the king’s concubines perform their Acts ef Truth, 
the pains, far from being allayed, are areravated, and the 
elephant utters the most fearful cries. A woman tending 
oxen near the palace hears the elephant’s eries, and 
declares that by means of her own Act of Truth the 
elephant’s pains can be brought to an end. The king, 
‘aformed of her remark, orders her to be conducted to the 
women's quarters. The woman thereupon performs the 
following Act of Truth: “If it be true that one husband 
ts sufficient for me, and that I have not two husbands, 
then, by virtue of this truth, Jet this elephant he eased of 
its pains.” Immediately the elephant ts eased of its 
pains, and brings forth its young. 


| Majjhima Niblya, 86; ti, 102 ¢, The story recurs in Charannes’ 
Crag cente Coules et Apotogues, 41; i, 43-4. Compare Udiina, ti, § ; 
p. 15 £; Introduction to Jitata 100; 1, 407 £; DAnmmopenta 
Commentary, xvi, $1; iv, p. 12 f.; Thera-Givhi Commentary, Ix. 

2 Tikeun Tales, pp. 227-8 Compare Chavaunes’ Cing cents Confea ef 
Apologues, 374; 11, 58 A dimilur story is related in Anthisaritalgara 
(Tawney), i, pp. 329-30, of the means employed ta enable a prostrate 
elephant to rise, After the 80,000 conenbines of the king and all the 
women in his capital have failed to raise the elephant by their Acts of 
Truth a homble woman in the train of a visiting merchant enables it to 
rise by touching it and saying, ** li [ have not even thought of any man 
other than my husband, may this elephant rise from the ground.” 
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To obtain a aon 

King Suruci lives for fifty thousand years with sixteen 
thousand wives, and has neitherson nordaughter. Sakka 
goes ta Wueen Sumedha and offers herthe boon of a son, 
The queen obtains a son hy making the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that I have always been respectful 
to my husband, never injured any living creature, lived 
righteously, cared tenderly for my husband's parents, 
never been jealous of my sixteen thousand co-wives, 
treated my servants well, provided food and drink for 
monks and other holy men, kept the fnst-day precepts, 
then may I obtain a son, If what I say be false, may 
my head split into seven pieces,” ! 

. CHARMS OF DELIVERANCE 
fo avert shimerech 

In a previous existenes as a blind skipper the Future 
Buddha puts to sea with a company of traders, and 
the ship approaches a whirlpool. The Future Buddha 
reflects, * There is none other that can save these traders 
from death, but only L I will save them by an Act of 
Truth” He. says to them, “Quickly bathe me in 
perfumed water, clothe mein new garments, prepare me 
a full bowl, and place me in the bow of the ship.” They 
do so. The Future Buddha, taking the full bowl in both 
his hands, and standing in the bow of the ship, makes the 
following Act of Truth: “So long as my memory serves 
me, since I reached the age of reason, I am not conscious 
of ever having deliberately injured a single living creature. 
If these words be true, may the ship return in safety.” 
The ship immediately returns to port, making a four 
months’ journey in a single day.* 

. Jdtabe 489. Uniler similar circumstances Queen Candider] obtains 
aaon by making the following Act of Truth: ‘If it.be trae that T have 
kept the precepts unbroken, then may I obtain a son.” See Jdtebe 534, 

' Jdteke 463. In Jdtaka-mulld, xiv, the shipwreck was averted by the 


power of the Future Buddha's Troth-Command and by the Splendour of 
_ his merit. 
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As a cownter-charm 

One day Ananda approaches a well at which a Matanga 
- maiden named Prakriti is drawing water, and says to the 
maiden, “Sister, give me water that T may drink.” The | 
maiden replies, “I am a Matanga maiden, venerable 
Ananda" Ananda returns, “I asked not, sister, after 
your family or your caste, only, I pray you, if you have 
water to spare, give it me, that I may drink.” The maiden 
gives him water. Ananda drinks and departs. 

Prakriti, deeply in love with Ananda, goes home and 
tells her mother that she is determined to obtain Ananda 
for her husband. Her mother, who is a powerful witch, 
casts a spell over Ananda, and Ananda comes to the 
house, Just as he is about to be married to Prakriti, he 
pursts into tears and cries aloud, “Alas, I am ruined! 
The Exalted One considers me not.” But the Buddha is 
at that very moment considering Ananda, and straightway, 
with the spells of a Buddha, he destroys the spells of the 
Candala woman, And this is the magical formula he 
employs : 

“To all living beings continued existence, avoidance of death, 
freedom from trouble, happiness!” 
“There is « lake, clear, fnultless, still, without a peril near, 

Where troubles cease, and perils are no more; 

_ Revered it is by gods nnd yogins all-nccomplished, 

If these my words be true, O monks, Ananda, happiness! 

Freed from the spells of the Candila woman, Ananda 
straightway leaves her house, and returns to his own 
abode.t 

To avert human sacrifice 

A wicked house-priest, conceiving a grudge against the 
eldest son of a king, directs the king to offer his four sons 
in sacrifice, in order that he may attain heaven. The eldest 
son is taken first, .As the house-priest is about to cut lis 

1 Dirydonddna, 611-14. 
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throat, the princess his wife performs the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that the stupid house-priest is 
committing a crime, then may I recover my husband. 
QO all ye spirits and yakkhas and demons, do me service, 
that I may recover my husband! O all ye deities and 
demons, I am without refuge, without protector; protect 
me, I pray you!” Sakka hears her ery, and with 
a blazing mass of iron frightens the king, disperses the 
crowd, =f restores her husband to her.' 


To deliver a man from captivity 

A prinee is captured by a yakkha. The king his father 
prays to the deities to obtain his deliverance. But Ins 
mother, sister, and wife perform Acts of Truth. The 
nother says: “ When Rama was in Dandaka forest, his 
fair-limbed mother obtained safety for him, That safety 
obtain I for thee. If what I say be true, may the deities 
reinember; and mayest thou, permitted by thy captor, 
‘return in safety, O my son!” The sister says: “No 
fault at all in thee do I recall, O Alinasatta, whether 
open sin or secret sin of thought Ii this he true, may 
the deities remember; and mayest thou, permitted by thy 
captor, return in safety, O my brother!” The wife says: 
“Since thou art not overweening towards me, since, 
moreover, thou art dear to my heart, therefore by the 
truth of my words may the deities remember; and mayest 
thou, permitted by thy captor, return in safety, O my 
husband |" The yakkha straightway releases the prince, 
and he returns in safety to his parents.* 


To deliver animale from captivity 
In a previous existence asa peacock the Future Buddha 
terrifies a hunter with the fear of hell, and the hunter 
becomes a Paecceka Buddha on the spot. The Paecceka 
Buddha asks the Future Buddha how he can free the 
birds he hag in captivity. The Future Buddha replies, 
* Jdtaba 542, ® Jitaka 513. 
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“ Make an Act of Truth with reference to the fact that 
you have broken the power of desire and become a Pacceka 
Buddha.” The Pacceka Buddha makes an Act of Truth 
in accordance with the Future Buddha's instructions, 
saying, “To all the birds I have in captivity at home, 
many hundreds in number, do I give life and freedom. 
Let them go to their own abodes,” Straightway all living 
beings in captivity throughout all Ladia are released.’ 
To deliver a king and his subjects from heresy 

In order to deliver the king her father and his subjects 
from heresy, the princess Ruja makes the following 
appeal: “In this world there are those that are called 
righteous monks and Brahmans, the supporters of the 
world; there are deities that are called the Warders of the 
World; there are those that are called Great Brahmas. 
Let them come, and by their own power free my father 
from false yiews. But, though they have not the virtue, 
yet let them come, and by my virtue, by my power, by my 
truth, free my father from false views and grant salvation 
to the whole world." In answer to her appeal Great 
Brahma comes disguised as a monk, preaches to the king 
and his household, and converts them all." 


CURSES 
To avenge a wrong 

A dragon curses a false monk, saying: “You have 
injured an innocent friend. If these words be true, may 
your head split into seven pieces.” immediately the 
monk's head splits into seven pieces, and the earth opens 
and swallows him up. 

As Damayanti, deserted by Nala, wanders through the 
forest, she is ntfacked by a huge snake. A hunter kills 
the snake, sets her free, and makes ddvances to her. 
Angered when she sees his purpose, Damayanti curses 

i Jitaka 401. ® fdtaba 544. ¥ Jdtaba S18, 
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him with an Act of Truth, saying; “As Tam rue to Nala, 
so may this wicked hunter die this instant.” Instantly 
the hunter falls to the ground without a sound. t 


OatTus anp Proors or Fact 
Identification Charme 

When Sudhana, the mortal husband of the Kinnari 
Manohari, comes to the capital of King Druma, seeking 
_ his lost wife, the king places Manohari in the midst of 
a thousand Kinnaris,and challenges Sudhana to identify 
her, Sudhana thereupon performs the following Act of 
Truth: “If it be true that you who stand here are 
Manohara, daughter of Druma, my wife, then, O Mano- 
hara, step quickly forward,” Manohar immediately 
steps forward.* 

When Damayanti, who is deeply in loye with Nala, 
eomes to choose her husband, the four principal gods 
assuine the appearance of Nala, in order to confuse her. 
She thereupon prays as follows: “If it be true that on 
hearing the voice of the swans I chose Nala for my 
husband, that I am loyal to him in word and thought, 
_ that the gods ordained him to be my husband, and that 
I undertook this choice for the purpose of winning him to 
be my husband, then let the gods point him out to me and 
resume their true forms.” Immediately the gods resume 
their true forms, and Damayanti is thus enabled to 
recognize the husband of her choice.° 


To prove the paternity of « chitd 
In a previous existence the Future Buddha is the 
natural son of a king by a woman of humble birth. 
When the king refuses to acknowledge the paternity of 


1 Mythe ofthe Hindus and Bucdthista, p. 302, 
i Pirydeadina, 150. Compare Tibetan Toles, p. 72. 


2 Mahdblarata, mu, lvii, 17-24. Compare Aathieariteigara (Tawney), 
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the child, the mother says: “Sire, aS matters stand, [have 
no means of proof but an Act of Truth. If you are the 
father of this child, let him remain in the air; if not, let 
him fall to the ground and die.” With these words she 
seizes the child by the foot and tosses him into the air, 
The Future Buddha, sitting cross-legged in the air, 
declares himself to be the son of the king, and calls upon 
the latter to acknowledge him as such. The king does so.' 


To refute a false charge 

A prince, thrown into prison on the false charge of 
plotting against his older brother, clears himself of the 
charge by making the following Act of Truth: “If I am 
my brother's enemy, let not my chains be loosed, neither 
let the door be opened; otherwise, may my chains be 
loosed and the door opened.” Immediately the chains 
break to pieces and the door is opened? - 

King Gamani refutes a false charge brought against 
his army by saying: “I have striven, not for the joy of 
sovereignty, but to establish the religion of the Buddha. 
lf this be true, may the armour of my soldiers flash like 
* Sire.” Straightway the armour of his soldiers flashes 
like fire.* 

To prove the authenticity of a relic 

To prove the authenticity of the collar-bone relic of the 
Buddha, the King of Ceylon employs the following Act 
of Truth: “If this be a relic of the Buddha, let my 
parasol bow down of itself, my elephamnt fall upon his 
knees, and this reliquary descend upon my head.” All 
these things take place.* 

To forecast the future 

King Dhatwmiisoka of India, upon receiving the request 
of the king of Ceylon that the southern branch of the 
Bo-tree be sent to Ceylon, draws © line about the bough, 


' Jitala 7. a Jdteba 330. 
7 Mahdrasea, xxv, 17-15. _ © Thid, xvii, 25-6, 
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and fhakes the following Act of Truth: “If it be true 
that the great Bo-tree is to go hence to the island of 
Ceylon, and if it be true that I shall ever abide steadfast 
in the religion of the Buddha, then let this southern 
branch, severed of itself, take its place here in this 
golden urn.” The southern branch immediately detaches 
itself and takes its place in the golden urn, 

When the relics of the Buddha reach Ceylon, the king 
of Ceylon performs the following Act of Truth: “ Ii it be 
true that these relics shall ever remain undisturbed, 
a refuge for the people, then let them rest upon this 
eouch in the form of the Teacher as he Iny upon his death- 
bed.” So saying, he lays the relies upon the couch, and 
they assume the form of the Teacher as he lay upon his 


death bed.* 


To decide which is the true religion 


In order to decide a dispute between a sectary and an 
adherent of Buddha, hoth parties resort to Acts of Truth. 
The sectary says: “ If it be true that Parana and the 
other teachers, six in number, are superior to all others inh 
the world, then let these flowers, this incense, and this 
water go to them.” Straightway the flowers fall to earth, 
the fire of the incense is extinguished, and the water 
disappears in the ground. The spectators applaud, and 
the sectaries are confounded. ‘The adherent of the 
Buddha then says: “If it be true that the Buddha is of 
all living beings foremost, then let these flowers, this 
incense, and this water go to him,” Straightway the 
flowers start in the direction of the Jetay ‘Ta, soaring 
through the air like swans; the smoke of the incense 
floats thither like a mass of clouds; and the water like 
spangles of lapis lazuli. 


| Makdcomen, xviii, 40-1, 4 Thid, xxxi, 108-7, 


* Avoching-Catebe, |, 0, Compare the story of Elijoh’s discomfiture of 
the ESbies of Baal, } Rings, xviii, 17-40, 
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- 
Proof of chastity - 

Sita, wife of Rama, falsely accused of unfaithfulness to 
her husband, goes to a lake, and utters the following 
prayer: “ Mother Earth, if my mind was never, even in 
a dream, fixed on any other than my husband, may 
I reach the other side of the lake.” Having uttered this 
prayer, she enters the Iake; whereupon the goddess 
Earth appears, and taking her in her lap, carries her to 
_the other side,’ 

Trick Acts or TRUTH 
Mock proofs of chastity 

A faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to brave 
the ordeal of fire to prove that no man’s hand, other than 
her husband's, has ever touched her. Having secretly 
directed her lover to seize her by the hand just as she is 
about to enter the fire, the woman exclaims, ‘No man’s 
hand but yours, husband, has ever touched me; if this be 
true, let mot this fire burn me.’ With these words she 
makes as if to enter the fire. At that moment her lover 
seizes her by the hand, crying, “Shame on the man for 
making such a woman enter the fire!” The woman 
shakes her hand free and says, “My Act of Truth has 
been nullified; I cannot now enter the fire.” “Why 
not?" asks her husband. “Because I just made an Act 
of Truth, saying: ‘No man's hand but yours has ever 
touched me: and, here, this fellow has seized me by the 
hand!” The husband remarks, “1 have been tricked by 
her,” and drives her away with blows.- 

A faithless wife, accused by her husband, offers to 
undergo the ordeal of passing between the legs of 
a yaksha. Having bathed and put on fresh garments, 

| Kathdsaritaigara (Tawney), i, p. 487; compare Kdedyana, Uttarn- 
kinds, Griffith's translation (Henares, 1805), p. 520; also Yuddhakanda, 
sarga )18. 
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she offers incense and flowers to the yaksha in the 
presence of all her relatives. While she is so engaged, 
her lover, by previous arrangement, throws his arms 
around her neck, and pretends to be inad, The 
bystanders, believing him to be wad, drive him away. 
The*woman bathes once more and then addresses the 
yaksha as follows: “If it be true that no man has 
ever embraced me save only my husband and this 
inaiiman, then vindicate my chastity.” So saying, slie 
passes between the yaksha's legs,? 

A weaver's wile has a lover with whom she communicates 
by a barber's wife. One night the weaver comes home 
drunk, goes to bed, and begins to talk in his sleep, roundly 
abusing his wife for her evil conduct, Waking up, he ties 
his wife to a post, and goes back to sleep. The barber's 
wife then comes and informs the weaver’s wife that her 
lover is waiting, The weaver's wife ties her confederate 
to the post and goes out, The weaver wakes up and 
begins once more to rail at his wife. The barber's wife 
remains silent. Angered by her silence, the weaver gets 
up in the dark, cuts off her nose, and goes back to bed 
again. The weaver's wife returns, releases her confederate, 
and ties herself to the post again. The weaver wakes 
up and begins once more to abuse his wife. His wife 
thereupon makes the following mock Act of Truth: “ Let 
the Warders of the World hear me! If it be true that, 
with the exception of the husband of my youth, I know 
no other man besides, then may my face be free from 
mutilation.” The husband lights a light, and seeing that 
the face of his wife is free from mutilation, kisses hee and 
immediately releases her from the post. 

A prince sees his wife returning from a visit to her 
lover, and cuts off her nose. The princess shuts herself 


* Hemacandra’s Purigigtaparran, ii, 533-15; Hertel's translation , 
Pp. 102-3. 
2 TantrakAyiyika, I, tiie. 
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in her chamber, The members of the household beg her 
to open the door. She then prays aloud: “O Sun-god, rf 
my husband has ever seen me go and consort with another 
man, then may my nose be restored.” Since, of course, 
her husband has not seen her in the act, the Sun-god is 
compelled to give her back her nose,’ 


Trick proofs with animals as witnesses 

After the righteous king Rudriyana has abdicated his 
throne and retired from the world, his son and successor, 
Cikhandin, turns to evil ways. Fearing that his father 
will resume the throne, Cikhandin causes him to be 
murdered. Sinee his father had attained Arahatslip, 
and had at the moment of death predicted that his 
murderer wonld be cast into the Avici hell, Cikhandin is 
stricken with terror over lis crime. Two wicked 
ministers of state calm his fears ‘by declaring that in 
reality there is no sn¢h thing as an Arahat; that the 
notion of Arahatship is merely a popular superstition: 
‘They offer to prove that the so-called Arahats, Tishya and 
Poshva, whose relics are preserved in neighbouring stipas, 
were in reality impostors. 

Accordingly, the ministers procure two kittens, dig 
a hole under each of the two stipas for them to live in, 
and tench them to perform a trick opon the recitation of 
a mock Act of Truth. Calling the kittens out of stheir 
holes and feeding them, they say to them, “Tishya! 
Pushya! If it be true that all your lives long you tricked 
and deecived people and destroyed faith, and that im 
consequence of your impostures you were reborn in an 
inferior state of existence as cats, thon let each one of 
you take his piece of neat, go around his own stapa, and 
into his own hole.” When the kittens are well trained, 
Cikliandin is invited to witness the exhibition, the kittens 


' Featachrift fer Erwtel Wiediach, po 14H. 
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perform their own part perfectly, and the king is 
completely deceived.! . 

A farmer promises an orphan his daughter in marriage, 
and after putting him off finally refuses to keep his 
promise. In revenge, the orphan beats the farmer's oxen 
and ties them to a tree in the sun, The oxen remonstrate 
with him, and he explains the ‘situation, The oxen 
suggest that he hale the farmer before the king, and offer 
to be his witnesses. “You must tie us up in our stalls 
for seven days, giving us neither grass nor water; and on 
the seventh day you must tarn us loose where grass and 
water are abundant. Then you must appear before the 
king and say to him, ‘If I am speaking the truth, may 
these oxen neither eat grass nor drink water.’” One of 
the oxen bears a grudge against the orphan, refuses to be 
& party to the agreement, and when the trial is called, 
lowers his head to pluck a mouthful of grass. Thereupon 
the other oxen seize his nose with their horns and look up 
towards the sun, The king asks one of his ministers why 
the oxen are behaving in such a peculiar manner. The 
minister explains that it is because they wish to show that 
not they alone are witnesses, but that the sun, the fifth 
Warder of the World, is also a witness. The kirig 
immediately decides the case in’ favour of the orphan. 


« THe Acr or Trutrn ix Hinpt Foik-tore 
For various practical purposes 

By Acts of Truth, the terms of which the story-teller 
does not take the trouble to five, & prince cuts gems in 
two, a boy catches wild buffaloes, and an ascetic crentes 
a child out of a flower! 

By an Act of Truth asserting that the guardian spirit 

) Dirydouddna, 571-2, 


,, Tibetan Tales, pp. 315-20, 
“© Parker, Vilage Folk-Tales of Ceylon, yol.i,p, 1403 vol. ii, pp. 23-9, 49, 
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of herdsmen has given him power and authority a herds- 
man unites and separates hills and trees, bags game in 
the hunt and deprives others of their quarry, and does 
many other wonderful things. Finally he challenges 
some drovers to toss five hundred areca-nuts into the air 
and catch them by an Act of Truth relating to the 
ownership of a drove of pack-oxen; and, when the drovers 
fail, he himself succeeds in catching them, without letting 
one of them fall to the ground.' 


Transformation Charm 


An elder sister, envious of her younger sister's wealth, 
drowns her, The younger sister becomes a white turtle. 
When the elder sister's daughter approaches the turtle, it 
swims faraway. But, when the younger sister's daughter 
approaches it, it comes to the bank and rubs itself over 
the whole of her body. The elder sister desires to ent 
the turtle. The younger sister says to her daughter: 
“When she has cooked me, she will give me to you to eat, 
torether with a little gravy anda bone. Drink the gravy, 
take the bone to the cattle-field, and throw it down, 
saying as you do so, ‘If it be true that you are our 
mother, may you become a mango-tree.’" All this comes 
to pass. By a similar Act of Truth the mango-tree, when 
cut down, turns into a Kaekiri creeper; and the creeper, 
when uprooted, into a blue lotus flower.* 


As curse and oath 


A man passes a cow whieh is stuck in the mud, and 
refuses to help her out. ‘Thereupon the cow curses him, 
saying: “Because you have refused to help me in my 
extremity, this curse shall light upon you: The moment 
you touch your newly wedded wife, you shall turn into 


t Parker, Village Folk- Tales of Ceylon, vol, iii, pp. 03-8, 
4 Thid., vol. i, pp. 116-18. 


= 
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adonkey,” And this comes to pass. The wife, however, 
remains constant to her donkey-husband, and leads hii 
about with her wherever she goes, 

One day the woman's word is questioned. To prove 
her veracity, she takes an oath and swears by hier donkey, 
saying: “If I have lied, may Chando punish me; and if 
Ihave spoken the truth, may this donkey become a man 
once more,” So saying, she lays her hand on the animal's 
back, and the dunkey becomes a man again.! 


To escape from” a tiger 

Amin climbs into the branches of a mango-tree and 
begins to eat the fruit. Looking down, he sees a tiger 
standing at the foot of the tree. Cutting open a mango, 
he says: “If I be the legitimate child of my father and 
mother, let me with my sword find a place inside this 
mango fruit, and let « crow come and take this mango 
and drop it into the tank of King Kuar, and let a big fist, 
swallow it.” Instantly a crow comes and takes the mano 
and drops it into the tank of King Kuar, and a big fish 
swallows it 


NOTE IN CONCLUSION 


For additional specimens in the literature see Dhammia- 
pada Commentary, xvii, 3 ; ili, 310; Jilg’s Kalinackiache 
Marchen, p. 20, and Mongolische Marchen, last story; in 
the folk-lore, C, H..Bompas, Foll-lore of the Savnteal 
Parganas, p. 118; Mélanges asiatigques, 1876, p. 739; 
Annie Busk, Sagas from the Fux Kast, p47: Steele and 
Temple, Wide-awake Stories, p 429; Dames, Balochi 
Tules, Folk-lore, iv, 291; HH, iL: Haughton, Sport ane 
Folk-lore in the Himalaya, pp. 101 ff: Indian Antiquary, 
iv, 262; vi, 224-5; xxxv, 148. Anagarika Dharma- 
pila, in'a review of the first twenty years’ work of the 


* C. Hl. Bompas, FolkJore of the Santal Parganas, p. 266. 
2 Santal Folk-Tale™- Orientaliat, il, p. 25. 
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Maha Bodhi Sotiety, says: “Prayer to a god is not 
possible for a Buddhist; but he can make what is called 
a saccakiriya, an appeal to Truth. ‘If the work that [am 
doing is qood, then let help come to me’; and if the work 
ia good, help will surely come. And help came four days 
after we were threatened by the landlord.” See “Maha 
Bodhi and the United Buddhist World”; Journal of the> 
Maha Bodhi Society, Colombo, Ceylon, vol. xix, p. 7 
(January, 1911). 





THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTARA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 


Br J, KENNEDY 
[Confinued from p. 243.) 


Nore.—In the firat part of this paper I discussed the method of 
inquiry, the polities! conditions, and the intermediaries, [now proceed 
to discuss the legends these intermediaries carried, and the knowledge 
they disseminated. 


IT 


HE Jews were the first in the field; and the earliest 
Western legends which made their way to the East 
are taken from the Old Testament. Josephus lias told 
us that the Semites were settled on the Kabul River by 
the: first century a.p,'; they may have been there still 
earlier; and there is an ancient tradition that Jews 
penetrated about this time into China—a thing not 
improbable in itself, if it could be authenticated Now 
in the year A.D, 75 a Chinese general (Keng) Kong was 

1 Josephus, Antig. I, 0, para, 4. 

? Babylonian and Oriental Record, v, pp. 131-2. ‘The inseription of 
Kai-fang-fu, dated a.p, 1489, saya that they came from Tien-teuh or 
India. They settled in West Szetchuen, and tradition makes them 
come there in the reign of Ming-ti, a.p. 68-76. In that case they must 
have accompanied the Buddhist missionaries who entered Western China 
at this very time. The story I have quoted makes the tradition highly 
probable. Glover will not admit that there were Jews in China before 
the fifth century (B. and O.B., v, p. 138}; but he was evidently ignorant 
of the story of Kong, and the features of later Judaism among tlie 
Chinese Jews, on which he relies to prove his case, must be ascribed to 
subsequent comers. Tradition is an excellent guide, provided it be 
genuine, Lf there is any lesson which the archwological discoveries of 
the laut half-century have taight us, it is to follow tradition, and to 
distrust the scepticiam bora of ignorance in which our predecessors 
gloried, A translation of the Kai-fang-fu inseri ptions is given in vol. v 
of the B. and O.R.; and the short tablet inscriptions in Hebrew and 
Chinese are dealt with in vol. vi, pp. 200 and 235, by Glover and (raster. 
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besieged by the Hiungnu somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Kashgar. The Hiungnou cut off the water supply; and 
the Chinese dug o well 150 feet deep, but found no water. 
They were reduced to the last extremities by thirst. 
Kong, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, cried: “1 have heard 
that in olden time the Erh-Shil: cencral drew his sword, 
and pierced the rock, and straightway a rushing stream 
gushed out."* Thereupon Kong put on-his garments of 
state, and prostrating himself beside the waterless well, 
prayed for the army and for himself, Presently the well 
brimmed over with water. 

Here ts-the story of Moses striking the rock. Now we 
have the biography of Li-Kuang-li, the famous general 
who conquered Ferghanah, with its capital Erh-Shih, in 
104-101 -&.¢, and it contains nothing of this story, The 
story of Moses must therefore have reached Eastern 
Turkistan after 100 4,c. and before a.n. 75. It became 
a popular tale in after-times, and the spring was named 
the Erh-Shih general's spring* 

The well-known Indian version of Solomon's judgment 
forms a companion piece. It is not possible to date this 
with equal precision, but presumably it is to be referred 
to the same period." 

; E Charannes, T"oung-pao, sir, 1, vol. vill, No. 2, p. 227. Heou- 
Han-choo, ¢alix, p. 6, Siographieds Keng Kong: “ (Reng) Kong leva 
les yeux au ciel ot #'écria en soupirant: ‘J'ai entendn dire qu’autrefois 
le général de Eul-che tira son épee et on porta le rocher; aussitdt une 
source jaillissante sortit.°" The history of the Erh-shih genera] and 
of the war with Ta-vuan (Ferghanah) is given in the History of the Early 
Han (Tseen Han-ahu), transiated by Wytie, Journ, Anthrop. Soe, 
Tol. x, 1881, and vol. xi, 1882 Elche is the French and Erh-shih the 
English transliteration of the Chinese, Wylie has not translated, 
I think, the biography of Li-Kuang-li given in the Han-shu, bat 
Mr. Giles tells me that it contains no mention of the miracle. 

* For Ister notices of Li-Kaang-li's miracle, and the anlsequent 
history of the spring, see Giles, “Ton Huang lu," JRAS, 1914, 


pp. 705-6, The spring ceased to overflow because a Chinese general 
fell dead beside it. ; 


? Jitaka HA. In the Toedlian version the actors are the human nother 
anda female goblin. The mother leaves the babe ou the ground while 
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Here we have, so far as 1 know, the two earliest 
stories borrowed by Orientals from the West. They are 
Biblical stories, but in their Eastern setting they are mere 
folk-tales without religious significance, taken by Indians 
and Chinese from the ubiquitous Jews. 

The Kushan propaganda comes next in order of time ; 
and it too dates from the first century a.D, The earliest 
Kushan propaganda was directed, as was natural, to the 
western provinces of China, where the Kushans formerly 
dwelled. Buddhism gained so many converts in these 
regions by the .middle of the first century A.D. that im 
A.D. 65 the Emperor Ming-ti (a.p. 58-76) despatched 
ambassadors to India to discover what the tenets of this 
strange faith might be! Central Asia and Western and 
Southern China were the chief fields of the Kushan 
missionary enterprise, but some traces of their propaganda 
may be found in Babylonia, although naturally it came 
later in time. In approaching this subject, however, 
I must warn the reader that we are dealing with 


_controversial matter, and that our ignorance of what 


went on in Babylonia is great. I shall contine myself to 
those broad facts which I consider fairly certaim. | 

By way of preface I would point ont that the connexion 
between the Kushans and Babylonia from the time of 


ahe bathes at the tank. The fiend picks it ap, gives it suck, and runs 
off with it. The mother pursues. The child and the women are brought 


. before the sage, who directs the mother to take the infant by the legs, 


while the goblin takes the arms. Both pall, the child screams, and the 
mother gives way. The goblin is known by her unwinking fiery eyes, 
and by the fact that her body casts no shadow. Garbo, of. cit., 
pp. 27-8, decides for the priority of the Hebrow version, partly on the 
around of the date ascribed to the Book of Kings, partly on account of 
the barbarows inhumanity, truly Semitic (hardariache echt aemitiache 
RohAzit); of the test proposed, Whether it be worse to be cut in two or 
torn in two, I cannot say, although the latter was a punishment oot 
unknown in Europe in the eighteenth century. But an appeal to 
racial “‘frightfulness” is surely a somewhat dubious, mot to say 
® Ruppestive, test. 
1 Macpowan, Mistory of China, p. 115. 
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Kanishka is well established? and that Babylonia 
swarmed with Jews who were in close intercourse with 
theit kinsmen east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Babylonia also swarmed with Gnostics; and Gnosties 
and Kushans were extremely syneretistic. 

First. Hippolytus says;? When Callixtus was Pope 
(A.D. 217-21), there came to Rome a Syrian bringing 
with him the book of Elkesai, This Elkesni was 
a “righteous man” who had brought the book from the 
Seres of Parthia in the third year of Trajan (i.e. a.p. 100). 
The book contained a revelation by an angel who was 
noné other than the Son of God. The Holy Spirit as 
a female figure accompanied Him. The Son of God was 
twenty-four schoinoi (some ninety miles) in height, and 
six sehoinot across the shoulders. The proportions for the 


_ test of the figure are also given, the size of the feet being 


especially noteworthy? The female figure corresponded 
to the male. The special features of this revelation, 
aceording to Hippolytus and Epiphanius, were two: it 


| JRAS, 1919, pp. 991 fF. 
* Hippolytus, PAiosoplumena, ix, 13 (Craiea, p. 447). A certain 
‘Alcibiades, a nutive of “Apamea, in Svria, came to Rome Piper Biever 
Trea, GirKer Tarrqr arb Zypay tHe Mayas vapdgeivas tivk Gripa Neawy 
"HA,yoral, we waptiens tow Meyoutry Eodial, Nequarurbioay dvb dyyiAow, and 
then follow the detaile as to height, ete. Sobiai, according to Brandt, 
if the Greek renderiog of the Aramaic sifaigd, meaning “the washed" 
or “the baptized". No particular sect called itself Elkeansite, but 
his revelation was accepted by certain semi-Jewiash, somi-pagan sects 
mentionsd by Eniphanius, the Essenes, the Ebionites, and the 
Sampseans (Epiph. Hier, xix, xxx, 17, and liij, | and 2). Origen in 
Euseb, H.E. vi, 28, also briefly mentions certain of their doctrines. 
Salinon in Dictionary of Christian Miography, and Brandt in Hastings’ 
Dietionary of Religion and Ethics, davote long articles to Elkesai nnd the 
Elkesaites, but Brandt often seems to me rather ingenious than sound. . 
‘With regard to most of the questions whieh they discuss the present 
urgument has no concern, ~*~ 

* Compare the size of the footprints of Vithnu, Brahma, Buddha, 
Adam, Mahomet, ete. The Adam Kadmon of the Kabhalists and the 
peinveval man of Mani owe much to the Gnosties, It would be curious 
if we could trace the gigantic size ascribed to them to this Elkesaite 
phantasm, and through Flkesai to the Mahdydnist Buddhas, 
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dé@elared that the Son of God had repeatedly appeared 
upon earth in the person of Adam and other patriarchs, 
and next, it prescribed the repetition of baptism as often 
as fresh sing were committed. This baptism had a magical 
efficacy. The consecrated water cleansed both body and 
soul from sin; it renewed the life of immortality; and it 
was a prophylactic against evil. More especially it was 
an antidote for the bite of a serpent, a mad dog, or any 
other similar misfortune. 

Elkesai was revered as a prophet by Ebionites and 
Essenes, Ebiomites of various sects took his book for 
their Gospel; and one of these sects, the Sampsmans, 
worshipped two women who were his descendants. They 
escorted them whenever they went abroad, and they used 
their spittle and the dust of their feet for cures and 
charms. In short, they reverenced them as their srurne. 

I accept this story in the main. Elkesai was clearly 
a real personage, and one of the founders of Ebionitisim. 
The Ebionites lived to the east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, and we cannot be astonished that the Roman 
clergy, who detested them as Jews and as heretics, knew 
nothing of their book. Hippolytus only mentions it 
because of its bearing on his controversy with Callixtus- 
T take it that Elkesnai did start his revelation about 
100 ap. Had it not been a very early work, so many 
Ebionite sects would not have accepted it for their gospel. 

| Epiph, fer. Viti, 1. 

? Both Salmon and Brandt admit the historical existence of Elkeaat 
and the antiquity of his book. Salmon rejecta the date ap, 100; he 
ays that if we roject tho revelation we must reject the date. No one 
credits the revelation, but that-does not seem to me a reason for rejecting 
Elkesal’s claim to have received it at that time. Erandt thinks the 
statement regarding the Seras was added by Alciliades, or some other, 
and no part of the original story. The only ground for hia opinion is 
that Epiphaniis omits it when he gives the size of the twofigures. Hut 
it was no datail immaterial to the” purpose of Epiphinnios’ argument, 
and moreorer o detail not in the least likely to have boon invented. 
Epiphaning bas preserved the moasurement. by achoinol, and with it the 
foreign character of the whole. . 
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The Sampsreans were connected with the Pabyloniin 
Mughtasile or “ washers", and the Mughtasila counted 
Elkesai among the founders of their ereed.' 

Now note that this revelation was a foreign one. It 
eame from the “ Seres in Parthia”. There were no Seres 
in Parthia; but an ignorant man might easily eall the 
Kushanssuch, Indeed, no others except Kushans or Indo- 
Seythians can be meant, And the measurements are 
given, not in Roman feet, but in Persian echoinoi. Clearly 
Elkesat had gone to Babylonia for his inspiration. 

What, then, was the, foreign element in this novel 
revelation? Not the doctrine of the efficacy of baptism 
and the repugnance to the taking of animal life; the first 
of these was not Indian at all but Christian and Jewish, 
aud the second was common to the Essenes and many 
Syrians. On the other hand, the repeated manifestations 
of Christ upon earth, before He appeared as the Son of 
Mary, and the gigantic stature ascribed to Him, correspond 
exactly with the Mahfyinist teaching of the various 
Buddhas before Gautama, and the immense proportions 
of their figures. Thesedoctrines are confessedly borrowed 
from the Eust, and I know not where else Elkesai sonkd 
bere got them, 

Ve tind, then, what we might have expected, that the 
tee trace of Buddhist intluence is to be found among 
the syneretistic Gnostics of Babyloma, It came through 
a Kushan medium: and it dates from a.p, 100, later, 
that is, than the Kushan propaganda in China. The 
time, the plage, the agents all agree. 

Second, The Actu Arcielat (ap. 330-40) tell a story 
of a certain Seythianus, whieh Epiphanius (a.p, 376) hos 
enriched with certain amplitications from the legend of 
Simon Magus current in |is time. Seythianus was 
a Seythian (a Kushan or Indo-Sey th) who dwelt among 
the Saracens east of Palestine. He traded with India, 


' Flégel, Mani, p. 905, 1. 231. 
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and having made a fortune, and married a captive from 
the Thebaid, he settled in Upper Egypt. There he learnt 
the wisdom of the Egyptians and evolved his system. 
He had one disciple, Terebinthus, who reduced his 
doctrine to writing in four books, each consisting “of 
a moderate number of lines (rersuwum). Scythianus 
intended to visit Judma, and hold disputations with the 
doctors there (Epiphaniua says the Apostles), but he died 
without accomplishing his purpose, ‘Thereupon his disciple 
Terebinthus, who was also his slave, buried him with 
every token of regard, and then fled with the books and 
the treasure to Babylonia, where he gave himself out to 
be Huddas, born of a virgin, and brought up by an angel 
on the mountains. Terebinthus held high dispute with 
the priests of Mithras, and perished by the hand of God 
in like manner as Scythianus had done. 

An old woman jivedt with Terebinthus, aud was his 
heir. She adopted Corbicius, then a boy of seven; and 
thus Corbicius eame into the possession of these four 
books, out of which, having taken to himself the name of 
Mani, and adding matter of his own, he evolved his new 
religion. This is the true origin of the Manichman heresy, 
of which, say our authorities, not Mani but Seythianus 
was the real author. : 

We are further told that the books in question contained 
discourses “on matters which were antecedent to the 
world (ante-seculuin) and on the sphere, and the two 
luminaries, and also on the question whether and in what 
manner the souls depart, and in what mode they return 
again into the bodies”. They also described a war in 
prineipris, ie. aineng the primeval elements.* 

' The Acta Archelai, ¢ 51-3, ond Epiph. ffer., Ixvi, 2-4, are otr 
authorities for this history. There is a translation of the Acta in the 
Ante-Nitene Library, vol. xx, All the writers on Manichmism disenss 
the story; some regard Scythianus and Terebinthus as real persone: 


others do not, althongh they seldom assign any grounds for their 
scepticiam. It is admitted on all hands that the Acta contain genuine 


mn . 
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Mant was born ¢, a.p, 215. Seythianus, according to 
the secount given us, lived two generations earlier. 
Therefore, when the Acta and Epiphanius put Scythianus 
in the days of the Apostles they commit a flagrant 
anachronism; but that is no reason* for rejecting the 
story in foto, The details are peculiar; nor is the story 
one likely to have been invented. I take Scythianus to 
have been a Kushan living in Forath, or some other 
market town of the Arab kingdom of Characene, who 
was engaged in the Indian trade, and who, when he 
retired from business, gave himself to religious study or 
Buddhist propaganda. In itself nothing is more probable. 
~ His disetple Terebinthus claims to be a Bodhisattva, and 
writes siifras (versuum). Here I think we have a narrative 
of facts, probable in themselves, and illustrative of the 
propagation of Mahiyanist Buddhism in the Euphrates 
Valley. : 

T fe bred. Christian tradition has always connected 
Buddhism and Mani, and the story of Seythianus js our 
earliest authority for the connexion, Manichmans. it is 
ssid, made Christ one with Zoroaster, Buddha, Mani, and 
the Sun (Mithras): tor Zapaéay cai Boubay «ai ror Apioror 
cai tor Maviyatoy nat tor HAtow gva «al toy abrép elvas.' 
And the mediaeval formula of abjuration when Manichwans 
were received into the church bracketed Buddha, Seythianus, 
and Mani together. 

_ Eastern tradition also appears to point in the same 
direction, although not in a very intelligible way. Mani, 
a Persian by race, was born in Babylonia, His father, 
Patecius (Fatek or Babek), an emigrant from Ecbatana, 


Manichoan matter, whether thia famous disputation took place ar no, 
The existence of Archelaus himself is often doubted, but that question 
is in no wise connected with the existence of Scythianus. The Acta say 
(ce. 55) that the doctrines of Seythinnua remained in obscurity until 
Mani took them up. In other words, Buddhism was confined to 
Babylonia, and made no impression on the Homan world. 

' Quoted by Neander, Church History, ii, p. 198 (Clarke's eal. }, 
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had joined the Mughtasila, or “ Washers", whom we have 
ilready met. These Mughtasila are apparently the same 
as a certain sect of Sabians who lived in Albiriini's time 
in the marshes of the Lower Euphrates, and who claimed 
to be the descendants of “Enos the’son of Seth”. In 
reality, says Albirini, they were Jews of the Captivity 
who refused to return to the Holy Land, and adopted 
a religion in part Magian and part Jewish. Albirini 
oleae: Bidhasaf the founder of this sect; and Albiriini’s 
Bidhisaf is no other than Buddha, who lived thirty 
years before Zaridusht. This is of course nonsense, but 
it shows some obscure connexion in the popular mind 
. between Manichwans and Buddhists. 

However this may be, it is certain that Buddhism was 
well known in Babylonia before the middle of the third 
century A.D. Albiriini quotes a passage from the Shah- 
birkiin, one of Mani's principal works, in which Mani 
compares himself with Buddha: “Wisdom and deeds 
have always from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age they have been 
brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, in 
another by Zaridusht to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this propheey in this Inst age, through me, Mani, the 
messenger of the God of truth, to Babylonia.” * 

Mani knew Buddhism well, but how far he was 
indebted to it is another and a much debated question. 
Baur, Neander, and the older school found Buddhist 
influence everywhere.* Modern scholars consider it 
almost nil; “si elle existe (elle) est trés minime,” says 


| Albiraint, Chronology of Amcient Nations, tra. Sachau, p. 190, For 
hia account of the Sabians and Bidhisaf, r. pp. 186-9. 

* A good summary of Baur's and Noander’s views will be found in 
Neander's Church Jfiatory, ii, pp. 197 ff. (Clarke's edition of the Eng. 
trans}. Baur has expounded his view in his work Das Manichidtische 
Religionssystem, pp. 433-51. 

gras. 117. al 
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Rochat.' And so far as doctrine is concerned, this 
opinion appears to be correct, If I were to detine Manis 
system in two words, I should eall it Gnostic Zoroastrianism, 
Zoroastrianism developed on a Gnostic framework. Like 
the Gnostics, Mani posits a God of Light, who is unknow- 
able in Himself and above all predicates, We have 
a divine pleroma, the opposition of light and darkness, 
a series of emanations, the descent of a divine spirit, who 
is overborne by the evil powers, and the primeval man 
of the Valentinians. These and other minor points Mani 
has in common with the Gnostics, more especially with 
the followers of Bardaisan.* But this Gnostic outline is 
filled in with Zoroastrian details. Instead of purely _ 
intellectual abstractions such as nous and ennoi, we 
have the ideal elements of nature. With the God of 
Light there are, says Mani, two other infinites, infinite air 
und infinite earth; the archetypal, be it understood, and 
not the material air aud earth The elements are sacred, 
and thus the whole Gnostic conception of matter is 
changed. In the Gnostie philosophy the hyle is always 
evil, and it is inert and passive. In Mani’s system, as in 
Zoroaster's, there is “good matter” represented by light, 
and “evil matter” represented by darkness, and this 
darkness is not sluggish or motionless but tremendously 
active: it invades the light. Thus there is war among 
the elements, Ormazd against Ahriman, 

It must be admitted that in the transcendental part of 
Mani’s scheme there was nothing Indian, not even 
transmigration, if we accept En Nodin’s version of it as 

' Rochat, Man, p. 101, ‘ 

* Fligel, Mani, p. t61, 9. 317, says that there most have been some 
special connexion between Mani and theschoolol Bardaisan. According 
to the Fiiirist Mani ilevoted several chapters in his Hook of Mysteries to 


his controversy with the tenets of Bardaisan; and Bardaisan's followers 
were reckoned an offshoot of the Valontinianas. 

* CE Spinoza, Bthice, ii, prop. 1: ** Cogitatio attributum Dei est, sive 
Dous ext res cogitans.” Prop, 2; ‘ Extensio attributum Dei est, sive 
Deus @st res oxtensa.” | 
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given in the Filurist. Nor did India in any way affect 
Mani’s moral teaching, which was pure and elevated. 
Love, Faith, Fidelity, Courage, and~ Wisdom were the 
five spiritual “members” of the God of Light; and the 
whole duty of the perfect Manichean was to abstain from 
wine, from meat, from marriage, and from whatever 
might pollute either air or fire. 

But if we turn from the speculative and ethical to the 
organic Side of Manichwism, we find the correspondence 
somewhat close. Both Manichwism and Buddhism were 
the religion of ascetics; with the exception of the 
“perfect none others could be saved, although their 
future lot might be ameliorated, The elect, the siddikin, 
or true men, were alone perfect. They must neither sow 
nor reap; all labour was forbidden them, and they lived 
on the alms of the faithful, the awlifores or hearers, 
precisely as did the Buddhist monks, The groundwork 
of the community was the same among Manichmans and 
Buddhists, and the Buddhist system was well known to 
Mani, How far he copied its details is a question which 
finds in Central Asin may some day help us to solve.! 
“With Mani all trace of the Kushan propaganda in 
Babylonia comes to an end, and soon after s.p. 400 the 
White Huns broke up the Kushan Empire, There were 
still Buddhists in Persia in the seventh century. Hiuen 
Tsiang heard of two or three sanghiramas where the 
monks followed the Hinayana rule. But these monks 
probably came from Ceylon or Western India, where 
the Hinayfina school was dominant; and at this time 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and these countries 
flourished exceedingly- 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Jews, Kushans, 
and Gnosties on the confines of the, Roman Empire. 

t This is.alao Mr, Legge’sconclusion, His chapter on the Manichmans 


in the second volume of the Morerinnera ani Rivala of Christinnity 
contains all the latest information on the subject. 
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We have next to discover what went on within the 
Empire itself. And it is important to note at the outset 
that down to a.p. 300 the novel information regarding 
Indian religions which reached Europe came directly or 
indirectly Ehroush a Christian ehannel. Plutarch and 
Pausanias were interested in Oriental religions, more, 
indeed, than any of their contemporaries, and they 
contribute various facts of interest to the general 
knowledge of India; Pausanias, moreover, had conversed 
familiarly with travellers to the East; but regarding 
Indian religions neither Plutarch nor Pausanias has 
anything new to say. Dio Chrysostom?! and Aelian are 
. writers of less note. The first gives an idyllic picture of 
the Brahmans, and deseribes Tutt a3 a paradise in which 
bud and flower and fruit grow together all the year 
round. Cuvier says? that Aelian was considerably in 
aflvance of his predecessors in his knowledge of Indian 
and African animals. This Aelian was a devout, not to 
say a superstitious man, and made a collection of stories 
relating to providential deliverances and instances of 
signal piety? But neither Dio nor Aelian display the 
smallest acquaintance with the religious thought or with 
the fables of India. Popular literature is equally silent. 
Prophetic books bearing Eastern names such as Zoroaster, 
Hystaspes, Osthanes, and the like, were much in vogue; 
but none of these had on Indian author, and the Sibyl, 
whether Jewish or Christian, makes no mention of Indin 
when she foretells the fate of the nations. 


' Dio Chryeos. Orat. xxxv. 

® Quoted by Jacobs in his Introduction to Acliani De natura Animalium, 
p. xliiin. , 

? Aslian wrote a lost work De Providentia (wepl xporeias), full of 
marvellous deliveranges, providential interferences, miraculous cures, 
and the like. The famous story of the cook with one leg that led the 
sang of the morning choir in the temple of Aesculapius has been 
preserved by Suidas, [n his Natural History, xi, 31, he tells the story 
of the horse whose right eve was injured, and cured by Serapia, 
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With the literature of tales it is the same. If Indian 
tales were to be found anywhere we should expect to find 
them in FPhilostratus’ Life of Apollonius, or in the 
earlier versions of the Romance of Alexander known 
under the name of Psendo-Callisthenes. But Apollonius 
and Pseudo-Callisthenes have no new Indian tales to tell, 
although they repeat many an old story.’ It is not until 
the sixth century that we find fresh Indian material in 
the later amplifications of the Alexandrine romance. 

The Christian writers, unlike the Pagans, were interested 
in “barbarian philosophies", the Indian among others. 
Basilides, Clemens, Origen, Hippolytus, and Bardaisan, all 
haye something new to tell us, and all of them with the 
exception of Hippolytus belong to Egypt or to Syria. 
The Gnostic Basilides, who flourished under Hadrian 
(a.pD, 117-37), is the earliest. I haye shown elsewhere 
that pessimism and Nirvana were the fundamental ideas 
on which he based his reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine Our other authors belong to the end of the 
second century and the first quarter of the third. The 
Gnostic Bardaisan, a native of Edessa, comes first. He 


' One tale which goes back through Pseudo-Callisthenes to Nearchus 
hos furnished Milton with a magnificent simile. 
* That son-beast 
Leviathan, which Gol of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream, 
Him, haply slumbering on thd Norway foar, 
Tho pilot of some small night-foundered skitf, 
Deeming some island, oft, a5 seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moora by his side ander the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” : 
Paradie Loat, i, 200-8, 

2 JRAS, 1902, pp. 377 ff. Mr. Tawney and others have pointed ont 
thatthe ideas of Basilides are rather Indian than specifically Boddhist, 
Tam inclined to ngroo with this criticiam ; but these ideas must have 
reached Bawilidea through a Buddhist medium, and they contain nothing 
whieh is not also Buddhist. Buddhism was most popular with Indian 
merchants, and these are the men with whom Basilides would naturally 
cone in contact. 


= 
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happened to fall in with a certain Damadamis, or 
Sandanes (the name is variously written), who came 
in the train of an Indian embassy to Septimius Severus.’ 
With the information he obtained Bardaisan wrote his 
Indies, of which two considerable extracts have been 
preserved, Bardaisan is the first to distinguish clearly 
between Brahmans and Buddhists, and he gives usa full 
and accurate account of the mode of life practised by 
the Brahmans and by the Buddhist monks. The second 
extract deals with ordeals, and gives a long description of 
some Indinn shrine. Had Bardaisan’s book survived it 
would probably have thrown a world of light on Northern 
India in the second century A.D. 

None of the Orthodox Christian writers display any 
-knowledge of India comparable to that of these two 
Gnostics. Origen’s references ore few and sbght; the 
most important is that relating to the spread of 
Christianity in the East." Clemens knows the difference 
between Brilimans and Buddhist Sramanas: He describes 
the mode of life of the latter, and he makes mention 
of Sramanis among the Bactrians. He is the first to 
mention Buddha (Botrra;) by name, and he says that 
Buddha's followers have raised him to the rank of 
a cod—egq Gedy tetiujeact, He elsewhere talks of the 


! Our knowledsru of Bardaisan’s work is derived from Porphyry, 
De Ahatinentoa, iv, 17-15, and Stobmus, Physica, i, 56. Both passages 
are translated by McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 160-74. The text of 
the Barlaam ond Joasaph legend enables us to settle the name of 
Bardaisan’s informant. Among the personages mentioned in the logend 
ia a certain Zundani according to the Georgian text, or Zap3dy acoonding 
to the Greek. Kuhn identifies Zandoni and Zapi4r with Buddha's 
charioteer Channa or (Skt.) Chandafka}, Sandanes was therefore the 
proper name of Bardaisan's informant; he must have beon o Buddhist 
sent officially with the embassy by a Buddhist king, We can therefore 
uoderstand how Bardaisan came to distinguish hetween Brihmans anil 
Buddhista, For #cndani and Zaphdy sea Kuhn, Barfaam wy. Joasapa, 

' 1 have quoted it in JRAS. 1907, p. 955, Elsewhere he mentions 
Brachmanes ond Samanalol as using mantroe or epolls (e. Cela. i, 20). 
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Semnoi (ceavot), who go about naked, foretell future 
events, and worship a pyramid (stipa) under which they 
say the bones of some god are concealed. Me contrasts 
the death of the Christian martyrs with the suicide of 
the Gymnosophists, and he gives at length the famous 
conversation between Alexander and the ten Jogis.’ 
But Clemens’ knowledge of Indian religions, although 


Here is o list of Clemens’ references: Strom. i, 15, para. 68 (535 P.); 
Wise men (evpel) were honoured by many barbarian races, for instance 
by all the Brahmans, the Gets, Egyptians, Chaldeans, ete. Thid, i, 
15, pore, 70 (358 P.j): Pythagoras learnt from the Galatm, the 
Brahmans, etc. Tbid. i, 15, para, 7! (550 P.): Philosophy was cultivated 
by the barbarians long before the Greeks, e.g. by the Chaldwans, 
Druids, the Saparcion Bdetper, ete Among others the Indian gymno- 
sophists. Of these there are two kinds, the Brilimans and the Sarmanat. 
Some of the Sarmnanai, those called the Hylobii (Allobii), neither live in 
cities nor under a roof, bat they clothe themselves with the bark of 
trees, feed on nuts, and drink water out of their hands. Like the 
Eneratites of the present day, they know not marriage nor the pro- 
creation of children. Some, too, of the Indians obey the precepts of 
Boutta, whom, on account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised tothe rank ofa god. Tbid,i, 15, para. 72(361 P.): A quotation from 
Megasthones. ‘The Brahmans of Incin and the Jews in Syria had already 
enidl nll that the Greeks had to say about nature. Ibid. iii, 7, para, 00 
(439 P.); Aloxandor Polyhistor says that the Brahmans neither eat 
iiesh nor drink wine; some fast for three days. They despise death, 
believe in rebirth, and worship Herakles and Pan. The «aural go about 
naked, practise truthfulness, foretell the future, and worship a pyramid 
under which the bones of some god are concealed. Ibid, iv, 4, para. 17 
(371 P.j): Some who share onr name but ore not of our body give 
thenselves to the flames, like the Indian gymnosophists, but neither 
they (the heretics) nor the gymnosophists have the martyrs reward, 
Ibid. iv, 7, para. 51 (586 P.): The Indian philosophers told Alexander 
that he might transfer their bodies where he pleased, bat their souls 
were stedfaat, Ibid. vi, 4, para. 33 (758-9 P,): Alexander and the 
ten gymnosophista, This legendary conversation is firat recorded by 
Plotarch, Fita Afex., o 64 (translated by McOrindle, The Jurasion af 
fudia by Alexanler the Great, pp. 313-14). Tt was repeated by Clemens 
anit Peeudo-Callisthenes with variations, and continued to be in vogue 
throughout the early Middle Ages, Palladius’ tract, De (entibne fudior 
a Brogeaubws, ond Peewlo-Ambrosius, De Mortius Braymanornm, 
barrow from it. In his edition of the Aloxander romance Auefeld says 
that the story appears to have ariaen from the fusion of three separate 
occurrences, mentioned respectively by Plutarch, op, vit., c 65, Arrian, 
Ansabaaia, vii, 2, and Strabo, xv, p. Ti. The earliest form of the story 
according to Ausfeld arose out of Alexander's campaign against the 
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greater than that of his contemporaries, is vague. He 
knows that there were Sramanas, but he does not seem to 
realize that the Sramanas were Buddhists. 

There remains Hippolytus.' His aecount is a very 
curious one, and must have been derived from some 
Christian who had visited a settlement of Brihmans on 
the Tagabena Kiver, a river otherwise unknown, but 
apparently in the Dekhan. These Brihmans were part 
ascetics, part ordinary householders. They taught that 
God was light and also logos (word or speech), not the 
sensible light or the articulate word, but that) which 
is perceived and known in the intellect. The Krihmans 
alone knew this light (which was also logos), because they 
alone had put off illusion (xeroéofiav), that last rarment 
of the soul, They despised death, and constantly 
repeated the name of Goi in their own tongue, singing 
hymns to Him... . This logos, which they called God, 
was corporeal; it wore the external body like a garment, 
like as a man might wear a sheepskin; when it put off 
the body it became visible” ... They further said that 


Oxydrakai, The Brahmans had peraunded the king, whom Plutarch 
calls Sabbas (Sambus), to revolt, and they sent Alexander o letter, not 
unlike the letter ascribed by Philo (in his Quod omnis prods fiher, oc. 14) 
to Anlanos, The Oxydrakai came in Philostratus and in the Romance 
to be a synonym for sages, Ausfeld, Der gricch. Alexander-roman, 
pp. 174-7, 

' Hippolytas, Phdlosophumena, i, c. 21, The passage is s0 curious that 
I give Cruice’s text, Ofra ray @ibr pie elrax Atypovew, aby deotdy tis dps, 
Tit yraress, O] ob rh purrd ris Gores pvetipa dota wopalt, retro $4 7) eas, 
B par Adyar rhe Gedy, abrods pdewws eiSdras Bpayudrur Ad youve, Bi th doppia: 
pdvous tHe xevobugiay, Sy deri yirde ris dw qt deyarar. § (Cruice quotes from 
Athena, Deipa., ix,a sentence of Plato: t¢qee fryarow thy ena deme 
eras § doh widower drorlderdar.) 

2 Toray Sa rox Ayer, be Bebe drowafouri, cuuorrinde alra, Tepiuelwerdy te 
Part Feadter davrod, moth ep el vin 7h de va polar wr frloun apes, 
avexbucduaror 34 7h caus, 6 weplecirai, dplaAdpogarss pairyota. The moaning 
of this last sentence is very obscure ; it is supposed to be corrupt. For 
attempts to amend it ©. Cruice’s note in foro, It may refer to the 


contrast between the gross material body and the subtle covering of 
the soul. | 
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this corporeal body, which was external to self, was the 
seat of constant wars. They were captives to their own 
passions, to their bellies, their appetites, to grief, anger, 
joy, desire, and the like. He alone has access to God 
who has established a firm bulwark against his natural 
appetites. 

Here we have the most intimate exposition which occurs 
in ancient literature of specifically Indian doctrines. We 
have the doctrine of Vide (speech), of Maya (illusion), and 
of Indian apathy. But it was not Indian philosophy 
which attracted the attention of this inquirer, but the 
discovery that the Brahmans held a doctrine resembling 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos. What the Christians 
naturally sought for was similarity or identity of 
doctrine; that was the attraction. 

A generation after Origen comes the Neo-Platonist 
Porphyry, a Syrian by birth, and well acquainted with 
Gnosties and with Christians. What he says of India is 
derived at second hand, and chiefly from Bardaisan ; but 
in his book De Abstinentia Porphyry lays down the 
proposition that it is wrong to destroy life, whether 
vegetable or animal. ‘This doctrine he holds in common 
with his contemporary Mani, who forbade the perfect to 
reap the fields or to pluck fruit. The objection to take 
animal life was widely entertained in Syria as well as in 
India, For this reason the Essenes rejected the bloody 
sacrifices of the Temple. On the same ground Asoka 
had prohibited the sacrificial system of the Brahmans. 
Both in Syria and in Egypt large classes of the population 
were naturally vegetarian, and seem to have felt a physical 
repugnance to the eating of flesh, 

We have now exhausted all that the Greek and Roman 
authors of the first three centuries tell us regarding 
Indian religions. We need not marvel that it is so little, 
if we consider how slight was the knowledge the Pagans 
possessed of the beliefs of the Christians living among 
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them. Christians and Brahmans alike contemned death ; 
that was the main fact that struck the popular imagina- 
tion, The fraternal affection of the Christians, the 
solidarity of their communities, and their willingness to 
help each other, their sacred books, their mysteries, and 
their impiety in rejecting the Greck gods, which even 
a ecoffer like TEucian counts to them for a crime—these 
things the Pagans conld not help seeing. But all this 
was external. The classical world of Rome and Greece 
never got beyond what was obvious in the case of 
Christians or of Indians. 

Outside literature some acquaintance with Indian ways 
and beliefs may be traced as a matter of general know- 
ledge, especially in Syria. Apollonius of Tyana and 
Peregrinus Proteus will furnish us with some instances in 
point. OF all Indian practices, the voluntary death of 
their philosophers by fire was the best known, and created 
the greatest astonishment. Kalanos had burnt himself in 
the presence of Alexander. _Zarmanochegas, xn Buddhist 
Sramana as his name implies, accompanied the embassy 
which King Porus sent to greet Augustus at Samos in 
Bc, 19, and burat himnelt. afterwards at Athens, where 
the Indian's tomb was long pointed out,’ 

“We have o European imitation in the voluntary death 
of Peregrinus Proteus, Lucian, a “mean white” born 
on the outskirts of Hellenism, brilliantly witty, but low, 
ungenerous, and spiteful, tells the story with more than 
his usual malice, Peregrinus, a vain but honest, puzzle- 
headed fellow, wandered from his native town of Parium 
to Palestine. In Palestine he became a Christian, so 
says Lucian, and rose to be a leader in the Christian 


1 For Zarmanochogas, or Zarmaros (Zarmanos) as Dio Cassius enlls 
him, r, Strabo, xv, G56 and 719-20; also Die Cass. iv, 0. Theo Kushan 
Huvishka was the Porus who sent this famous embassy to Augustus 
at Samod in 19 me.; that is, if Dr, Fleet's theory of the date of 
Kanishka, the correct one in my opinion, be accepted, 
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synagogue.’ Arrested and put in prison for his faith, he 
was discharged by the governor of Syria, who was 
a philosopher. After this, Peregrinus led a wandering 
life. He left the Christians, or was expelled by them (so 
Lucian says), and then turned Cynie* He gathered 
a band of disciples, and wrote. oracular letters, like 
Apollonius, to various Greek towns, directing them how 
to manage their affairs, Finally he announced that he 


? Lucian, De morte Peregrini, o. 11: "Oterep wal the Oexporrhy coger rae 
Xeurreray didpade repli the Madaerrirgr, Tair iepenei wal ypauuareiow citar 
beyyerduevor—ir Apayei wader aioli arepyre, wpopirns wal Giarapys xal 
fureyerytis eel wdere pdros airs Ge. Synagogue was the word in common 
use for the mecting-houses of Palestinian Christians and Marcionites. 
There still exists an inscription of one such meeting-louse in a village 
three miles from Damnscus: Seveyeqy ter Mapeevieter copys Anode 
(Harnack, Expansion of Chrishanity, ii, 275, Eng. trans.), Egyptian 
churches also got the name of synagogues, a proof of the close connexion 
which exiated between the Palestinian and the Egyptian Christians. Other 
indications point in the same direction, For instance, the preabyteral 
constitution of the church, or churches, in Alexandria differed greatiy 
from the episcopal organization which prevailed in Asia Minor and the 
West, Apollos of Alexandria probably learnt of the Baptism of John 
in his native city. In the opinion of some scholars the Babylon frou 
which St. Peter addresses hig first Epistle was the Babylon opposite 
to Memphis on the right bank of the Nile, Through St. Mark 
the Alexandrian Church derived its linenge from the Apostle of the 
Circumeision; and Basilides, who taught in Alezandria and the 
Delta, claimed to be a disciple of Glaucins, St. Peter's interpreter. 
The Gospel sceording to the Egyptians and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews were both known in Egypt. The close connexion 
of Palestinian and Egyptian Christians woull be a continuation 
of the former, and anticipate the Ister connexion between Syria and 
Egypt, and may be responsible in part for the dearth of our information 
regarding the history of early Egyptian Christianity. ‘The most 
grievous blank in our knowledge of early Church history is our total 
ignorance of the history of Christianity in Alexandria and Egypt op 
till a.n, 180." So says Haornack, and he sums op all that is known 
in three pages (Harnack, op. cit,, ii, 005-8, Eng. trans. ). | 

® Lonée hada man brought before me who, having been born o Rajput, 
lecame ao Christian, and finally turned Mohammadan. His religious 
speculations, however, did not end in making hum a philosopher hat 
a burglar, ond he was taken up for robbing his late fellow-Christians, 
Lord George Gordon anc Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s son are 
examples of half-crazy men who, like our friend Peregrinus, indulged 
in religious vagaries. 


. 
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would burn himself at the great gathering of Olympia in 
A.D. 165, Lucian describes the scene, the moonlight, 
and the crowds, some applauding, others scoffing, the 
procession of Cynics with their flaring torches, and 
Peregrinus as the central figure. He describes the 
farewell speech and the leap into the fire; and these last 
details are Indian. Peregrinus on arriving on the eround 
lays aside his outer garments, and facing south, that is, 
towards the Indian region of death, addresses the Manes 
of his ancestors: “Divine spirits of my ancestors, 
maternal and paternal, receive me kindly,”! In other 
words he invokes the Pitris, and, true to Indian feeling, 
the mother's line comes first, 

Peregrinus leaped upon a pyre, some 6 feet high, and 
blazing with combustibles. There were three ways of com- 
niitting sati. In the north of India the sufferer mounted 
on a pyre; in Central India and Rajputana he or she leaped 
into a trench filled with burning brashwood ; in the South 
the victim was buried alive, and the skull was sminaished 
with a cocoanut, Peregrinus probably immolated himself 
after the fashion of Barygaza, which after all was the 
most obvious and best-known mode, 

Peregrinus was a well-known character, and a temple 
which gave out oracles and worked cures was erected 
to his ghost in his native town of Parium® ‘That he 
intentionally imitated the Brahmans cannot be doubted ; 
his disciple Theagenes says as much ;? but how, and how 
far, he knew the exact details is a curious question, 
Peregrinus had never been in India, and he cannot have 
witnessed a scti, But he had been a Christian, and 
lived in Palestine; and he may have met with Syrians 
or, Indians who could inform him. 

' Asluwes pqrpya wal warped efachl ue eiuereis (Lucian, op. cit., 34), 

* Peregrinus gave out that he would become a night-wandering 
spirit, guardinn of the night (Lucian, op, cit., 27), 


* Of Beaymares deivows yap ofthe bfiow Grayérny «ledge (Lucian, op. 
olt., Sa) 
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Apollonius—or rather Philostratus’ life of him, which 
is quite a different matter—furnishes another example of 
some general knowledze of things Indian. In many 
outward ways he gives one the impression of an Indian 
Vairigi, His fantastic dress, his oracular speech and 
equally oracular silence, his vegetarianism, the mysterious 
appearances and disappearances, the crowd of followers, 
the miracolous cures, and the air he assumes of « quasi- 
supernatural being, are not all these the characteristics 
of a Jogi? Philostratus has doubtless exaggerated the 
features, but they are probably not untrue to the real 
Apollonius, who was much talked of, Eusebius tells us,’ 
in hisday. Apollonius has a much more Indian look than 
a later prophet of Asia Minor, Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
who took a somewhat similar method of advertisement. 
But the resemblance between the outrd ways of Apollonius 
and the Jogi may after all be due to the vanity of human 
nature. 

Many men have tried to separate the true from the 
* false in Apollonius’ alleged Indian travels. Two genuine 
Indian items I can find, and no more, The first is not 
doubtful. Apollonius paid @ visit of four months to the 
Sophoi on their wonderful hill that rose out of the level 
plain of the Oxydrakai country. These Soplo: wore 
long hair; they must therefore have been Brahmans and 
not Buddhist monks, who, as Bardaisan knew, were 
shaven. Now the Sophoi rose two cubits in the air when 


1 4) wapa roils woAkAort @8ueron airhy deetrer J Tuareby “Arak Aarion (Euseb.. 
Prep, Evang, iv, 1500). In later times Apollonius performed some 
of the offices of a mediaeval saint. He protected Constantinople, as 
Virgil did Naples, from flies, At Edessa this was the business of 
St. Thomas. During his festival of forty days nota fly settled on the 
meat, or infected the water, Thus the occupation of Baal-zebob, lord 
of flies and of Ekron, was passed on to his successors, Trajan's arty, 
marching through the waterless desert between Babylonia and Osroene, 
sally needed some such protector, for according to Dio Cassius, Ixviii, 
1, it suffered greatly from a plague of flies, Our sobliers in these 
plains have had a somewhat similar experience. 
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they prayed. This was not a Brahman accomplishment, 
but it was 4 common practice with the Buddhists! ‘Two. 
inferences follow : jirst, the mistake shows that Apollonius 
had never been in’ India, or if he had, then Damis the 
Assyrian, who is Philostratus’ authority for the travels, 
knew nothing of it. And, second, some vague knowledge 
of Indian beliefs was vulgarly eurrent in Syria in the 
second century A.D. and it came through a Buddhist 
channel, 

The aerial devotions of the Indian sages, as described 
by Philostratus, took hold of the popular imagination. 
A third or early fourth century legend made Simon Magus 
perish in mid-air, the prayers of St. Peter having driven 
off the demons who supported him, and brought the 
arch-heresiarch to the ground, Epiphanius tells similar 
tales of Scythianus and Terebinthus.* And Ammianus 
Marcellinus says that Maximianus tried to imitate the 
Brihmans: “pedes hue et illue exsultando contorquens, 
saltare non incedere videbatur, dum studebat inter altaria 
celsius gradientes (ut quidam memorant) imitari Brach- 
manas. * But the most famous example was the Magdalene 
in her grotto at Marseilles. “In the twelfth century legend 
of her she habitually rose at her prayers into the air in 
her rocky cell, while a band of angels guarded her 

Another Indian trait is less striking, “It was the 

* Sometimes the saint ended his life inthe alr. “Rising up into the 
air, he exhibited spiritual transformations, anil at last he was consumed 
hy fire, anid his bones fell to the ground” (Beal, Buddhist Reeordé of 
the Western World, ii, 306), 

* Philostratus (or Apollonius) can never have seen an Indian, He 
describes the Indo-Aryans of the Panjab (ii, 22) as having a “flat nose, 
curled locks, prominent cheeks, and a certain fire about the eyes", He 
confounds them with the Ethiopians. He happens to be right about 
their height, but many Greeks had remarked on this. 

7 The ond of Simon Magus is deseribed by Vhilnster and by 
Epiphanius, Mer, xxi, 6, For Seythianus and Terehinthus, Mir. lxvi, 3, 

‘ Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi, 1. 

* A friend tells ino that St. Catherine of Sienna was said to rise on the 
wings of prayer, 
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custom at Taxila, says Philostratus, to entertain-strangers 
for three days, after which they had to leave, As 
Apollonius arrived at Taxila after noon, he was allowed 
by a special act of grace to stay a fourth day, This 
rule seems to liave been «a common one in various 
Buddhist monasteries, whereas in Syria the custom was 
different. The Didache represents the practice of the_ 
Christian communities in rural Syria in the early part of 
the second century. It snys that “if an apostle comes, 
he is to be received as the Lord; let him stay one day, 
and if need be two: if he stays three days, he is a false 
prophet ".* 

Thave now dealt with whatever was consciously and 
detinitely regarded os Indian by the Roman world. 
One large domain of practice and of thought remains 
untouched in which Buddhist or rather Indian influence 
has often been surmised, not so much by way of direct 
borrowing as of unconscious assimilation, The Essenes, 
Gnostics, Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, and the 
exponents in theory or in practice of the Oriental 
philosophy of religion dealt with questions which had 
the opposition of spirit and matter, spirit identified 
with goodness and matter with evil, for their base. 
The God who was unknowable in Himself, and the mode 
of His connexion with the world of sense, the divinity of 
the soul, its fall and its redemption, the origin of evil, the 
tvranny of fate, and the series of emanations, these were 
the profound subjects that oceupied their minds? Their 
speculations liad a partial correspondence with the 
speculations of Indian philosophers; but they approached 


+ Philostratus, Vit, Apoll., ii, 23, 40, : 

® Tis §4 drderodar: dpydueros wpbs dues Boyde Gs Kops" of weres Bt fydpas 
alae for 34 xpela, eal the BAARe* tptis Bb dae welep, devdowpeggray dirrix 
(Didaehe, c. 11). 

? Haruack, Erpandon of Christianity, i, pp. 39-7, Eog. trana., 
summarizes all the principal subjects of speculation with which this 
‘Oriental philosophy“ dealt, 
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these questions from a different standpoint, and their 
interests were rather ethical than purely intellectual, 
It is impossible for me in this place to do more than 
indicate the subject. 

We have now completed our survey of the first three 
centuries of our era. It has detained “us long, partly 
_ because of the intrinsic importance of the times, partly on 
account of the many theories, baseless for the most part, 
to which it has given rise, The next three centuries are 
richer in results, and although our materials are scanty 
there is little controversy. 

Between. 300-600 a.p. the Eastern world underwent 
a change. Persia and Northern India became well- 
compacted states, . Zgroastrianism ruled with much 
intolerance in Persia, where it aecquiretl its fullest 
development, and Buddhism rapidly declined in Northern 
India before the Guptas and renascent Hinduism. Inter- 
course by land and sea with the Roman Empire was 
vastly multiplied, and it was no longer confined to the 
merchant class; Brahmans and learned men took part in 


' Garbe has devoted some pages (op. cit., pp. 61-7) to stories from the 
Physistogue, Tho Phyaologus ia a tittle manunl of natural history 
popular in the Middle Ages; it cirenlated also in a Syriac translation 
(Wright, Syriac Literature, p. 133), I do not know the book, and 
I hare not thought it necessary to lock it up, Fire, the analogies 
pointed out by Garbe sre too far-fetched to form the basis of any 
argument; and, cond, the aseription of the work to Christian influences 
in Alexandria in the first quarter of the second century a.D. can scarcely 
be meant to be seriously taken. But it contains a legend interesting in 
itself, and of frequent recurrence in the Middle Ages. It is that **the 
lion's whelpa were born dead, and first roused to life on the third day 
by the roar of their sire”; thus also was Christ raised from the dead, 

“Voce Patris excitatus 

Surgit Christus, laureatus 

Immortali gloria.” 
Origen (fom. wrii in (en. aliz, 9) ollndes to the legend; so it goes 
a long way back. Another very interesting legend, which, however, 
iloes not enter into this discussion, is that “the lion slept with its eyes 
open; these open eyes being on emblem of that divine life of Christ 
which ran uninterrupted through the three days’ sleep of His body in 
the grave" (Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, pp, 63, 170). 
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it. The agents in this intercourse were three—the Syrians, 
thé Persians, and the subjects of the Guptas. 

1, Syria attained under the early Byzantine emperors 
to a prosperity otherwise unknown, Peace and security 
prevailed everywhere; roads were multiplied, the bandits 
were suppressed, and the wandering Arabs on the frontier 
reduced to order. New towns and villages covered the 
face of the country, cultivation was pushed far into 
the desert, and cisterns were hewn in the rock to catch 
the seanty rainfall that overtopped the richly clad slopes 
and lofty summits of the Libanus and its southern 
continuation.’ The province was in many ways the most 
important in the Eastern Empire. It had the monopoly 
of the trade in silk, which now came entirely by land 
from Kashgar, while Chinese and Indian goods reached 
it in great abundance by way of the Persian Gulf. 
An annual fair at Batnm, near the Euphrates, collected 
all the merehants of the East and although Petra had 
come to an end by some unknown mischance under 


‘ ‘The Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, 1914-15, pp. 20-30, gives 
a vivid picture of Syria under early Byzantine rule. “In the Byzantine 
period a deep and sudden change came over the whole aspect of Syria. 
The disappearance of the petty states and the peace enjoyed by the 
inhabitants led to a great state of prosperity." The country was covered 
with paved roads; streams were bridged ; and rest and guard houses 
erected along the routes. Towns sprang upon the Roman model with 
shaded porticoes and colonnades, markets, temples, and sumptuous 
private houses. Hamlets arose in the desert. There was o motley 
erowd of Jews, Phomnicians, Persians, Armenians, Arabs, in their 
brilliant national costumes. From the Euphrates to the Red Sea 
the ruins of thia period transcend those of the earlier times, and bear 
witness toa population more numerous and more wealthy than those 
the land has seen before or since, Eriinnow & Domaszewskis 
maznificently illustrated work, Die Provincia Aradia, gives a very 
detailed account of the Hauran and Arabia Petron. 

2 Ammionus Marcellinus, xiv, 3: ‘Batne monicipiom in Anthemusia 
conditum Macedonam manu priscorum ab Euphrate flumine brevi spatio 
disparatur, refertum mercatoribus opulentis; ubi annua sollemnitate 
prope Septembris initium mensis ad nundinas magna promiscum 
fortune convenit multitudo ad commercanda que Indi mittunt et 

has, 1917. BP 
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Alexander Severus! Bostra more than took its place 
The looms of Phoenicia supplied the silken hangings and 
robes rich with gold and silver embroidery which gave 
splendour to the Byzantine Court. The intellectual 
activity of the Syrians kept pace with their material 
prosperity, Edessa, Antioch and Gaza possessed schools 
of, learning; the law school of Berytus was the first in 
the empire, and the theologians ,of Syria were the 
foremost of their time. The importance of the Syrians 
for our present inquiry lies in the fact that they were the 
chief Intermediaries in the transmission of Oriental ideas 
to the West. What the Syrians afterwards did under 
the Caliphs for the interpretation of Greek science and 
philosophy to the Arabs, that they previously did in 
wipe Oriental legends to the Greeks," 

. The Persian merchants and clergy were equally 
ieee and no less important during this period. Until 
Ardashir conquered Characene in a.p, 226, the trade 
of the Persian Gulf had been chiefly in the hands of 
Chaldwans, Arabs, and Jews. But from this time the 
Persians came to be the leading traders, so mucli so that 
the Chinese gave the name of Persian (Po-e81) to all the 
goods that reached Canton from the West. The Persian 

| Brinnow, ete,, op. cit., i, p, 101. The coins and the building came 
toa audden ond under Alexander Severus; Briinnow and his colleague 
think it may have been due to an attack by the Sassanians, who wished 
to divert the traffic to the Persian Gulf. I notice, however, that the 
inscriptions in the temple of Isis go on to a later date, and Epiphaninus, 
quoted by Brinnow (I have failed to trace the passage in my Epiphanius) 
By s thas the Arnbians continued to hold an annual festival there in 
honour of Dusares and Charabow, who was the waphirot or dpy, in other 
words Allat, and ns Allat not only wap@éror but also piprnp Bede. 

* Bouchier, Syria as a Komen Province, pp, 160 ff, gives a good and 


convenient account of Syria ander the Byrantines. 
? Hirth & Rockhill, Chan Ju-kua, pp. 7-8. * . . . dynastic 


histories covering the period from the fourth to the beginning of the 
seventh centuries, in which we find all the products of Indo-China, 
Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the oast coast of Africa classed os ‘products 
of Persia (Po-ssij", the country of the majority of the traders who 
brought their goods to Chins." 
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trate with Ceylon and the western seaboard of India 
was not inferior to the Roman, and on the South 
Arabian coast their political influence triumphed over 
the Rotnans and the clients of the Romans, the Axumite 
kings, suzerains of Arabia Felix. 

On land the activity of these Persian merchants was 
equally great. There was no such abundance of silk to 
be found anywhere as in Persia, says Cosmas;' and early 
in the fifth century a line of demarcation was drawn 
between the areas open to the Roman and the Persian 
traders." 

The missionary zeal of the Nestorians is well known, 
and the literary activity of their clergy was considerable. 
Syriac was the classical language, but there existed beside 
it a Pahlavi literature of which nothing has survived. 
Sachan gives the mames of three authors between 
420 and 550 4.p. who translated Syriac works into Pahlavi, 
aud of certain learned Persians who wrote in Syriac, and 
may therefore be supposed to have composed works in their 
nitive tongue” We shall find that through translations 
from Pahlavi into Syriac and Arabic Indian legends first 
reached Europe. 

$, In the fourth century a.p, the Guptas annexed the 
greater part of Northern India; and there sprang up 
& mighty wave of reaction against Buddhism. it was 
the renaissance of Hinduism; and the Kushans,the patrons 

‘of Buddhism, were confined to the extreme north-west. 
The Indian borderland and the sdjacent countries 
remained Buddhist, and their communications were 
with Persia, Throughout the dominions of the Guptas 
Hinduism triumphed, and their subjects had intercourse 
with the Romans by sea. Thus, while the Persian clergy 
turned Buddhist- stories into Christian legends, the 

| Coamas Indicopleustes, ii, p. 49 of MoCrindle's trans, 


? Houchier, op. cit., p. LAD, 
® Sachau, RAS, (¥.5.), 1570, iv, pp. ff. 
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Brahmans of Ujjain were engaged in learning the science 
of the Greeks, These two series of events are inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Firat. The sea trade between India and Egypt 
increased greatly, but it must be confessed that this is 
an inference from the general activity of trade in the 
Indian seas rather than from any direct proof. The 
finds of Roman coins in India furnish some illustration of 
it. From the death of Caracalla (a.p, 217) to Constantine 
(A.D. 306-36) there is a complete blank. But from 
Constantine to Justinian (A.D, 527-64) almost every 
emperor 15 represented by his coins; and the series goes 
on sporadically to Phocas (A.p. 602-9). Moreover, these 
coins penetrated os far east as Bengal, where no earlier 
coins have been found; and they are often in copper, 
a fact which points to a more intimate intercourse’ We 
have also a few examples of Romans who visited the 
East. Cosmas is the chief, but it is evident from his 
work that voyages like his were not uncommon. Some- 
times men of learning visited India, Thus Metrodorus 
is said to have journeyed thither in the reign of Constan- 
tine, in order to study the science and philosophy of the 
Brahmans. His friend Meropius of Tyre followed his 
example, taking with him Frumentius and idesius, of 
whom the former became the founder of the Ethiopic 
Church. 

1 BR. Sewell, JRAS, 1904, pp. 606 & : Cunningham, Coins of the Fnalo- 
Septivana, pt. i, p. G1 (reprint from the Wum. Chronicle, ser. mm, viii, 
pp. 190-2445), The only evidences of Egyptian trade with India in the 
third century A.p. are, I think, the visit of a Roman sea-captain 
(Ts‘in-lun) to the court of the Emperor Sun-ch'uan in a.m. 220 (he 
travelled from Tongking, v. Hirth & Rockhill, op. cit., p. 5); a small 
find of coins of Gallienus in Southern Indian: and o statement in the 
Historia Awguata regarding Firmus, the ally of Zenobin, xxix, 3: “ idem 
et cum Blemmyia societatem mazimam tennit et cum Saracenis, Naves 
quoqize ad Indosa negotintorias saepe misit."” 

? For all the suthorities regarding Metrodorus, Meropius, and 
Frumentius ». an excellent article by Reynolds on the Ethiopian Church 
=p Diet, Chriat. Biog. Rufinus, Fiat, Eocles., i, 9, our earliest authority, 
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This intercourse with the West was no longer usually 
direct, Throughout the third century, from Caracalla 
(aD. 217) to Domitian (Ap. 286), Egypt had been the 
scene of repeated massacres, of pestilence, and of war. 
Rival claimants for the Empire contended on its soil, and 
the population of Alexandria dwindled to one-fourth.’ 
From the time of Caracalla’s massacre the Indian trade 
had been diverted to Adule (Massowah), the great 
harbour of the Abyssinians near the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and through this trade the kings of Axum had 
grown powerful. Romans travelling to the East usually 
eame by way of Ailana, or from the Gulf of Suez, or 
from Berenice to Adule, and there took ship for India. 
Indians also must have gone to Egypt by the same 
route. 

We have some notices of the Indians who visited 
Europe. The Blemyes, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
sent embassies to Constantine.” An Indian embassy 
waited on Julian in a.p. 361, and another came to 
Justinian in a.p, 530.5 Theophilus, a native of the 
Maldives or Ceylon, was taken as a hostage to Con- 
stantinople, and brought up there; and in a.p. 356 
Constantius employed him on an embassy to the 
Homerites and to Axum. Much more interesting is the 
mention by Damascius in his life of Isidore of certain 
Brahmans who put up with the ex-consul at Alexandria, 
got the story of these journeys from -Filesias. MeUrindle, Ancient 
Judia, p. 185, gives extracts from Rufinus and Kedrenus regarding 
Metrodorus. Hoe is also mentioned in Jerome's CAronicon. Kedrenus 
says be was a Persian by birth. 

1 Some idea of the history of Alexandrina and of Egypt during the 
third century a.p, may be gathered from Milne, Autory of Egypt wader 
Roman Rule, pp. 71-83. For the plague at Alexandria c. a.b, 259 see 
Euseb, H.E. vii, 2. 

2 Eusebius, de vita Conatantini, iv, 7, 50. Chapter iv, Sis translated 
by MeCrindle, Ancient fndiia, p. 214. The embassy onme in the last 
year of Constantine's reign, 4.p. dd0-7. 

? Ammianis Marcellinus, xxii, 7, and Joonnes Malala, p. 477. 
McCrindle, op. cit., p. 213 
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e. 500." It must be remembered that throughout. this 
period not only were the Egyptians and the Roman 
merchants Christians, but from the middle of the fourth 
century Christians were numerous both in Abyssinia and 
on the south coast of Arabia; while Persian Christians 


‘were settled on the coast of Malabar and in Ceylon+ 


If the Brahmans who visited Alexandria wished to learn 
anything of Christianity, they had abundant opportunities 
for doing so. But it would appear from the account of 
Damascius that they were more anxious to observe the 
rules of their caste than to inquire into strange religions. 
It was Alexandrian science and not Alexandrian Christi- 
anity that they came to learn. 

During the first three centuries of our era the merchants 
had been the chief agents, and the knowledge which the 
Romans entertained of Indian thought and Indian ways 
was fragmentary and partial.. It is the distinction of the 
second period that in some departments at least knowledge 
became fuller and more complete. The Brihmans set 
themselves to learn the science of the West. This is so 
well known in the case of astronomy that I need only 
refer to it, “OF the first five Siddhantas named as 
the earliest astronomical systems, one —the Romaka 
Siddhanta—is denoted by fts very name as of Greek 
origin; while o second—the Paulisa Siddhanta — is 
expressly stated by Albiriini to have been composed by 
Paulus al Yiinini” Variha-Mihira’s work, the Mori. 
Sistra, has a Greek title, and “gives the entire list of 
the Greek names of the zodiacal signs and planets". 

' [have given the passage in full, JRAS. 1907, p, 030, 

* Cosmas, iii, p. 110, and xi, p, 365 (MoCrindle’strans.). Persiana must 
have abounded, os we have seen from the notices of the Chinese, on the west 
const of India and in Ceylon, ond there must have been many Christians 
among them. They bad a bishop and presbyters from Persia in Cosmas’ 
day, acl these cannot haro been recent settlements, although we have 
pil nhl ouigmaetirkss them. But neither have we aby prior mention 

* Weber, History of Indian Literature, pp, 259-4. 


* 
rf 
* 
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Weber enumerates thirty-six technical terms borrowed 
by the Indian astronomers of the fifth and sixth centuries 
from the Greeks.* 

In addition to Ptolemaic astronomy, the Brihmans 
borrowed Ptolemaic geography, a thing which I believe 
has hitherto escaped notice. Costas supplies the link. 
“The Indian philosophers, called the Brahmans, say that 
if you stretch a cord from Tzinitza (China) to pass 
through Persia onward to the Roman dominions, the 
middle of the earth would be quite correctly traced, and — 
they are perhaps right."* Now this is precisely dhe 
division of the northern, that is to say of the habitable 
part of the globe first laid down by Eratosthenes, and 
adopted by all subsequent geographers, Eratosthenes 
was the first to lay down parallels of latitude. “ For this 
purpose he began by tracing one main line, which 
extended from the Sacred Promontory (the weaternmost 
point of the Iberian peninsula) between the pillars of 
Hereules along the whole length of the Mediterranean 
to the island of Rhodes, and thence to the Gulf of Issus. 
Hence it was prolonged along the southern foot of the 
chain of Mount Taurus, which he conceived as a continuous 
range of mountains of great width, but preserving an 
uniform direction from west to east, and continued under 


1 7A. 1873, » 146. That distinguished scholar, Dr. Fleet, whose 
death is a loss to learning and to friendship, used toask himself how and 
where Indian astronomers learnt to commence their year with thespring 
equinox, The Seleucidan, the Coptic, and most of the calendars in 
vogue in the Levant begin their reckoning with the autumn equinox. 
Only the Roman calendar and the year of Nabonidus reckon from 
the spring. Dr. Fleet thought that Brahmans must have visited 
Rome. Perhaps so; bat it is more probable, I think, that they 
took the spring equinox for their starting-point from the year of 
Nabonidus. When the Alexandrian astronomers reformed theit 
eslendar in the reign of THocletian, they based their reform upoo 
the Nabonidus era; and these astronomers were the teachers of the 

* Cosmas, ii, p. 48, MecCrindle’s trans, 


= 
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the name of Caueasus along the northern frontier 
of Media until it ended in the Eastern or Indian 
Ocean,” ? 

Strabo follows Eratesthenes. He defines the breadth of 
the earth “ by a line drawn from the west at right angles 
(to the parallel of longitude) passing by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and the 
Gulf of Issus, then proceeding along the chain of the 
Taurus, which divides Asia, and terminating in the Eastern 
Ocean between India and the Scythians dwelling beyond 
Bactriana".* Ptolemy assumes as a fundamental fact in 
his geography of Asia “the existence of a continuous 
mountain chain traversing the whole continent from one 
end to the other, and separating the plains of Scythia on 
the north from Ariana and India on the south"2 The 
Brahmans, therefore, were merely repeating to Cosmas the 
lessons they had learnt in Alexandria. 

The influence of the Greeks on the classical Indian 
drama and romances of this period is a much debated 
question. The Brihmans had ample opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both, for Greek plays were 
acted in Egypt, even in the country towns, down to 
4 late period. A story told by Hiouen Tsiang shows 
some acquaintance with Western literature, “To the 
south-west of Fo-lin (Syria), in an island of the gea, 
is the kingdom of the Western women; here there are 
only women with no men; they possess a large quantity 
of gems and precious stones which they exchange in 
Fo-lin, Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends certain men 


' Banbury, History of Anciest Geography, i, p. 627, 

* Strabo, ii, ¢. 5, para. 1d, p. 118 (Boha's trang }, 

? Bunbury, op. cit., ii, p. 496, 

‘Tn the end of the fourth century or the beginning of the filth, 
Schnoudi, most fanatical of Egyptian ascetics, with his monks stormed 
the town of Akhmim while the Greeks were at the theatre, where the 
“ Birds of Aristophanes” was being acted. These Greeks ‘‘aimnient le 
theatre avec passion ™ (Amdlinenu, Vie de Schnourdi, p. 302}, 
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to live with them fora time. If they should have male 
children they are not allowed to bring them up.’ ? 

The Brahmans took their physical science from the 
Greeks. Whether the later Neo-Platonists, with whom 
the Brahmans consorted, borrowed ideas in return from 
Indian philosophy, is a question I am not competent to 
answer. I have quoted Albertus Magnus to show that 
Indian philosophic ideas were current in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and they may very probably have come 
through this channel and about this time. 

lf we turn from Hindustan and its Brahmans to the 
Buddhist world and the Indian borderland we find equal 
activity, but in this ease the agents are Christians, chiefly 
priests or monks, and they convey stories and legends 
adapted to Christian uses. Three, if not four, specimens 
of their work survive, all written probably in Pahlavi, 
the Persian literary language, but first known to the West 
in a Syriac translation. The originals have disappeared, 
and only one, and that not a religious work, can be 
approximatelydated, Chosroes ] Anushirwan(s.p.531-78) 
elaimed the renown of a literary Mmcenas; he invited to 
his court the Neo-Platonists whom Justinian had expelled 
from Athens; he weleomed Greek physicians, and he 
caused translations to be made from the works of Plato 
and Aristotle. By his command the physician Barsuyah * 

i Beal, Mucdhiat Records of the Weatera World, ii, p. 270. 

2 T should like to invite the attention of students of bhakti, and more 
particularly of Sir G, Grierson, the corypheus in this stady, to the 
position faith (wiers) occupies in the later Neo-Piatonism. Proclus is said 
to regard it not only as equivalent to certainty, but ‘he opposes it to 
knowledge, and regards it as o mystical introduction to a divine 
illumination. By it man is made to indwell in the unknowable and 
hidden unity, wherein every motion and energy of the soul arrives at 
rest" (Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy, Eng. trans., iv, p. O44). My 
knowledge of Proclus is entirely second-hand, Six volumes of his works 
stand on the topmost shelves of my library; their study is reserved for 
some future migration. 

4 «The Pancha-tantra, analysed by Mr. Wilson in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was translated into Persian (Pahlavi) by 
Barsuyah, the physician of Nushirvan, under the name of the Fables of 
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translated into Pahlavi the Pancha-tantra, a collection 
of Indian beast fables, Buddhist in origin according to 
Professor Maedonell," Towards the end of the same 
century, “the periodeutes Bodh, who is said to have had 
the charge of the Christians in the remoter districts of 
the Persian Empire as far as India,” translated it into 
Syriac,” and from this translation, or from the earlier 
Pahlavi? came the Arabie version known as Xaltlah and 
Dimnah made in the eighth century. The work became 
famous in Europe under the title of The Fables of Pilpai4 

The Pancha-tantra was translated to amuse a monarch's 
idle hours, but the Persian clergy laboured to clothe 
Buddhist legends in a Christian garb for the edification 
of the faithful. Of all their works, the legend of Barlaam 
and Joasaph is the most famons, and Kuhn has made 
it the subject of a learned and exhaustive study® Both 
the monk Joasaph and the young Prince Barlaam are ~ 
replicas of Buddha; Ananda, Rahula, and the chariotecr 
Bidpai. It was translated into Arabic by Abdalla Ibn Mokaffa, under 


_the name of Kalila and Dimnah, From the Arabic it passed into the 


European languages” (Milman's note on Gibbon, Decline, efe., c. xili). 
Gibbon says he hud seen three coples—one in Greek translated from the 
Arabic ¢, a.n, 1100, a translation into Latin from the Greeks, and a French 
version translated from the Turkish. 

' Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literntwre, p. 417. ‘The Pahlavi text 
has been lost; the Sanskrit, Syriac, and Arabic survive. 

* Wright, Syriac Literature, pp. 123-4, 

* Wright, who discovered the Syriac version of the Pancha-tantra, 
says that ‘Abdallah ibn al-Makaffa translated not from the Syriac but 
from the Pahlavi (Wright, op. cit., p. 239), Another work translated 
about the same time from the Pahlavi into Arabic waa the rock of 

* Gibbon (op, cit., «. xij: “In their present form, the peculiar 
character, the manners, and religion of the Hiniloos ara completely 
obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of Pilpai is iar 
inferior to the concise dlegance of Fsedrus, and the native graces of 
La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in 
aseries of apologues; but the composition is intricate, the narrative 
prolix, and the precept obvious and barren.” 

* Kohn, Aarigam «, Soaerph, Munich, 1804, Berry gives ao con. 
Yentent resumed of the story in an Appendix to his CAriaionity and 


Buddhiem, pp. 136-03." 
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Chandaka are introduced; the story of the young Prince's 
seclusion and of his firat meeting with the evidences of 
sickness, poverty, old age, and death, is given in full, 
while the narrative has become a framework for many an 
edifying parable. Kuhn.has pointed out the Buddhist 
originals of six, and among them the story of the three 
Caskets, utilized by Shakespeare. All the indications 
point, so Kuhn says, to the north-east of Iran as the 
source of the work, and he thinks it was composed in 
order to counteract the efforts of the Buddhist monks 
to make popular the life of their founder.t If 60,. its 
composition must be due to the Christian propaganda 
among the Ephthalites in the fifth and sixth centuries 4.D. 
The Pahlavi and the Syriac versions are lost and the 
Greek does not go hack beyond the seventh or eighth 
century. 

Of the single Buddhist stories which travelled to the 
West the most famous perhaps isthe parable embodied 
in the letter of Alexander to his mother Olympias. 
Alexander, wishing to prepare his mother for the news of © 
his appronching death, bids her give a banqnet to which 
none must*come who have lost wife or child, parent or 
friend: if she succeeds in giving this banquet he will 
recover from his illness. In the Buddhist version a young 
girl, Kisi Gotaini, is the heroine. Her child is dead and 
she takes it to the Buddha, thinking he will revive it. 
The Buddha tells her to fetch mustard seed from a house 
where neither husband nor parent, child nor slave has 
died. Kisi Gotami's search is vain, and she learns 
resignation in learning the transitoriness of all things.* 


1 Kuhn, Borloam ». Joasuph, pp. 35-9. ‘Es waren somit ndrdlicho 
Burddhisten, denen die Uebormittelung des Stoffes gu danken ist, und 
diese Tatsache erweist uns als Heimat cles Janse ph- Romans das Oatlicle 
Tran mit seiner ndrdlichen Nachbarschaft " (p. 34). 
under the title of the Parable of the Mustard Seed. Garbe omits all 
notice of this story, one of the most famous in mediseral literature. 


ca 
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Alexander's letter is no part of the early versions 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. It first oceurs in the Syriac 
translation of that work, 4 translation which was made 
in the seventh or eighth century, In Nildeke’s opinion 
the original was in Pahlavi. “The story, with its details 
slightly altered, passed into all the European languages, 
and it continued a favourite down to the seventeenth 
century. 

St. Hubert, the patron of the chase, St, Julian, who 
gave the traveller a good night's lodging, and other 
saints who loved venery, or protected the weary wayfarer 
from nocturnal harm, owe their legends, so it has been 
suid, to a Buddhist source, This Buddhist element 
appears. most fully in the legend of St. Enustachius, 
a military martyr under Hadrian, whose pre-baptismal 
name was Placidus. Placidus pursues a deer upon whose 
head he perceives a representation of Christ hanging on 
the Cross. ‘The deer turns and speaks with the voice of 
Christ, and Eustachius is converted. He afterwards falls 
into disgrace and poverty, his wife is seized as a slave, 
and a lion and a wolf carry off his two sons, He recovers 
them miraculously, and all four receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Two famous Jatakas are supposed to have supplied 
the materials for both parts of the legend. The first 
is the story of the Banyan deer (Jataka No, 12), In 
a former life the Buddha was born king of the deer, 


* Budge, Life, efe., of Alexander the Great, Introd., Pp. xxi, quoting 
Noldeke, ‘* Noldeke has shown from an examination of the language, 
and especially the forms of the proper names, that the Syriac muss be 
a translation from the Pahlavi, and almost certainly not later than the 
seventh centary ” (Wright, op. cit., p. 140). 

® Tt is told in a slightly altered form in the story-book compiled for 
the edification of the inmates of the Anglican convent of Little Gidding, 
which John Mnglesant has made famous. If I remember aright, the story 
is told of a young gentleman who falls sick of a mortal illness at Naples, 
and wishes to preparg his mother in Rome for the news of his approaching 
death, He bids her send him «a shirt ew th hy A worn who has never 
suffered any loz. 


* 
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He sacrifices himself to save the life of a doe with young. 
The second part is the story of the Visvantara Jataka 
(No. 547), in which a king parts with his wife and two 
sons to relieve others. 

In neither case is there any close correspondence. Two 
circumstances are quoted to prove an Indian origin. 
Christ is never represented, it is said, in Cliristian legend 
in an animal form, whereas Buddha had often been born 
an animal. In the case of the Visvintara legend Garbe 
points out that the seene is laid on the Hydaspes. Very 
possibly the legend had an Indian origin, although it 
retains very little of the original. Dr. Gaster says that 
the oldest texts of the Vita appear to go back to the 

“ninth eentury, and it was well known in Egypt in the 
tenth ; the MS. from which Dr, Budge has edited the Coptic 
text dates from ¢, A.D. 1000. The Syriac version is late. 
The legend had its origin in the East, and is old, but we 
lave no clue as to the mode of transmission, and I conicss 
that I have grave doubts regarding the matter.’ 

} The legend of St. Eastachius in no way conforms to the canon [hace 
lnid down for my inquiry at the commencement of this essay, ani 
[admit it only in deference to the judgment of so experienced a falk- 
lorist os my friend Dr. Gaster, who was the first to point out the 
Buddhist parallels (JRAS. 1993, pp. 860-71, and 15%, pp. 325-40). Garbe 
(leals with the legend ot length, op. cit., pp. 86-101. Ido not know 
Spever’s contribution which he quotes, nor have I studied thee Vite. 
Maury, Legends piensea dv Moyen-Age, pp, 109-76, gives much informa- 
tion regarding the employment of the deer in Christinn legend and 
svinbolism. The legend of St. Eustachias was attributed also to 
St. Hubert, St. Julian, and St. Felix of Valois, Maury thinks the story 
had its origin in the not uncommon identification of the stag with the 
unicorn, and the" belief that the Than, the sign of the cross, was 
imprinted on the forehead af the latter suimal (p. 174). In the old 
French version of the Legeuda aurea quoted by Maury, p. 172, the story 
runs thas: “Il [Placidus] veit entre les cornes de celluy cert Ia forme 
d'une croix revplendissante plus que le soleil, et image de Jésus-Christ, 
qui par la bouche du cerf, ainsi comme jadis par la bouche de Vasne a 
Hasinom, parlant & cellay disant : Placidas, pourquoi me poursuis-tut 
Je suis Jésus-Christ que tu honores ignorament ; tes aumones Bone 
montées jusqu’i moy au ciel; pour ov, Placidas, je viens A toy; si. que 
par ce cerf que tu chnases, fete preigne.” In this version there is no 
identification of our Lord with the deer. 
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The rise of the Mochammadan power and the Muslim 
conquest of Eastern Iran brought Arabs and Hindus into 
political conflict. Hindus were excluded from the West, 
and Brihmans veased to visit Eeypt, But the enlightened 
patronage of the Caliphs of Bardad was extended not 
only to Greek but to Sanskrit science and literature. 
A knowledve of Sanskrit was not uncommon in the 
frontier lands of North-Western India, as Albirini found, 
and Indian astronomy and medicine, together with 
collections of Indian tales, were highly esteemed on the 
banks of the Tigris, The Arab conquest of Syria caused 
& large exodus of Syrians to the West. Along with 
Christianity and civilization these Syrians brought some 
knowledge of things Indian; their influence extended ag 
far as Ireland and Gaul,’ and in, A.p, 883 the Saxon 
Alfred dispatched messengers with gifts to the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and to the tomb of St. Thomas across the 
Indian Ocean? 

Looking back on the long way we have travelled we 
are able to draw certain conclusions. 

l. There was never any oral transmission of Indian 
tales to the West after the fashion in which folk-tales 

1 In the Quarterly Revew, July, 1066, pp. 70 if, RB. Dunlop maintains 
that the civilization anil art and much of the religion of Ireland come 
from Egypt and Syria. “' Bréhier has shown how in the first eight 
centuries the West was ovorflooded by Orientals, including Armenians ; 
and how next to merchants and monks, artists were the chief propagators 
of the movement.” The Arab conquest quickened the migration 
westwards, “* After this event the best Christian element emigrated to 
the Frankish Empire,” says Streygowaki. Dunlop ascribes “the 
Hellenistic art of the Mediterranean area and the vigorous impulse 
given by the Orient to Christianity" to these Syrian fugitives, The 
Jitany of Engus the Coldeo furnishes “evidence of the presence in 
[relond of crowds of Orientals, including seven Egyptian monks buried 
at Tieert Ulidh”™. The beehive cells, the round towers, the illustrations 
of the Book of Kells, Cormac’s chapel at Cashel, the learning of Scotus 
Erigena, alike bear witness to this Oriental, and more eapocially this 
Syrian, influence; Gregory of Tours, and Le Blanc, Jnecriptions 
Chniticunes, éfc., furnish examples of the Oriental infldence in France. 


—* Medlyeott, India and the Apostle Thomas, p. 31, quoting the Anglo- 
Sacou Chronicle. | 
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are supposed to travel. The physical difficulties were 
«reat, the intervening population scanty, and all the tales 
which reached the Mediterranean were either due to 
Greeks who had visited India, or were obtained by them 
through Persian sources. 

2. The tales which they brought were of the marvellous. 
The popular taste demanded such, and of any other kind 
there is neither trace nor proof. 

3. There was no material addition to the stock of 
Indian tales circulating in the West between the third 
century Bc, and the third century A.D. 

4. Although individual Buddhists, ike Zarmanochegas, 
wandered to the West, there was no definite knowledge 
of Buddhism in the Mediterranean lands until Indian 
merehants settled in Alexandria, and the Kushans began 
a Buddhist propaganda in Babylonia; in other words, not 
until near the end of the first century A.D. 

5, In the second century a.p. Christian writers showed 
a certain curiosity about Indian religious beliefs. The 
Christinns of the first two centuries were not syneretistic,” 
but the Guostics were, and certain Gnostics incorporated 
Buddhist teaching in their doctrine. Some popular 
knowledge of Indian practices was common about the 
same time in Syria, and this knowledge came chietly 
through Buddhist channels. 

G. Between ap. 300 and 600 Indian savants came to 
study Greek science in Alexandria, while the Christian 
clergy of greater India adapted Buddhist legends for the 
edification of their flocks. 

7. The only tales of Western origin which we have 
found circulating in the East during the first three 
centuries of our era are of Jewish origin. We have 

yet to consider 4 much more important group of legends, 
| Even Harnack admits this, and it is self-ovident from the Christian 


literature of these two centuriea, These Christians repudiated every- 
thing which savoured of paganism. 
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common to the three religions, Christian, Buddhist, and 
Hindu. 


[IV 


The Gospels of the Infancy, the Lalita Vistara, and the 
Vishnu Purina, are devoted to the birth and youthful 
history of the founders of their respective religions, The 
falita Vistara and the Vishnu Purina have no stories in 
common except such as are derived from older Indian 
sources, but each contains a ecyele of legends which it 
shares with the Gospels of the Infancy. The number 
of these legends is too great and their coincidence for the 
most part too exact -to admit of any other explanation 
except that of « common origin.’ Our investigations 
have shown that the hypothesis of the oral transmission 
of such legends is inadmissible, nor is the iden of a third 
and unknown source tenable. Either the Jewish and 
Syrian writers derived these legends from the Buddhists 
in Babylonia, or the Buddhists, and later the Hindus 
took them from the Christians in Bactria and Seistan. 
This borrowing was the work of a professional clergy, and 
the question is: Who were the borrowers? If we can find 
in any of these legends a doctrine of significance peculiar 
to one particular religion, and unshared by the others, the 
question will be solved. The Gospels of the Infancy and 
the Lalila Vistara are eonfessedly the oldest of the works 
with which we have to deal, and I begin with them. 
I shall first give the history of these books, so far as it 

' Teo yoars ago I said that although the number of Soinvidences 
between the Lalita Vistera and the Christian sources was striking, the 
legends were worked out in Indian fashion, and I did not see any proof 
that they had been borrowed from Christianity (JRAS, 1907, p. 062, 
on. 2). The Lalita Vistera did not concern my argument at the time, 
my aequaintance with it was alight, and the remark was & passing one 
expressed in a footnote, while ] was content to follow the opinions of 
great scholars like the late M. Barth and others, my masters in these» 
studies. I had not then paid much attention to the subject. A wider 


knowledge of the history of the relations between India and its 
neighbours has entirely altered my opinion, 
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is known. I shall next enumerate the legends which 
they have in common; and finally, I shall apply the 
proposed test. 

The Nativity and Infancy of our Lord were favourite 
subjects of legend from the earliest times. The three 
oldest works, and the three with which alone we are 
concerned, are the Gospel of James the Less, better known 
by its modern title of the Protevangelium Jacohi,’ the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Thomas, and the Gospel of Ps.-Matthew, 
also called the Evangelium Infantiw.” All three were 
known to Origen, In his commentary on Matthew x, he 
says: “As to the brethren of Jesus, some say on the 
authority of the Gospel according to Peter (as it 1s 
entitled) or of the book of James, that they were the sons 
of Joseph by a former wife’ *; and in his Homily [ on 
Luke he says: “I know the Gospel which is ealled 
according to Thomas, and according to Matthew, and 
many others we have read.”"* Hippolytus ascribes the 
Gospel of Thomas to the Nahasenoi (Ophites), and quotes 
a passage from it which has disappeared in our much 
expurgated version.® But we have older authorities for 
the Protevangelium and Ps.-Thomas than either Hippolytus 
or Origen. he Protevangelium Jacobi is a charming 
work, and the source from which all the Lives of the 


1 Postel first gave it this tithe in 1552; but his text with his Latin 
interpretation was not published until twelve years later. 

? In my account of these Gospels I have merely summarized] the 
Profegomenn to Tischendorf's Evangelia Apocrypha. Vol. xvi of the 
Ante-Nicene Library has a translation of these Gospels in English, 
which I have used freely. For the age and composition of the 
Proterangelium see Tischendorf, op. cit.. pp. xiii and xxxvii, n. 1. 
For Ps.-'Thomas, pp. xxxix-xl; for the Gospel of the Infancy, 
pp. SEV-ExviL + 

2 (¥. Ruseb. H.E. iii, 3, 2, and 25,6, In this Inst passage Eusebius 
says that the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthow were in use among 
the Ginostics. 

‘Scio evangelium quod appellatur setundum Thomam, et juxta 
Matthiam, et alia plura legimus.” 

* Hippolytus, PAifosoph., ¥, ¢. 7, p 148 (Cruice). 

onas. 1017. au 
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Virgin have drawn their inspiration! It opens with, the 
visions which preceded the birth of Mary, and describes 
lier miraculous conception, the story of her infancy, and 
her education in the temple; then follows her betrothal 
by the high priest to Joseph, an elderly widower with 
a grown-up family, the angelic salutation at the well, the 
nativity in a cave, when Mary is surrounded by a halo of 
supernatural light, while men and animals suspend their 
work and are transfixed with astonishment, the visit of 
the midwives, and the history of the infant Christ up 
to the age of two. 

In this history two stories were especially popular—the 
nativity in a cave and the visit of the midwives. The 
cave found its way into some MSS, of St. Luke? Justin 
Martyr, who suffered ¢ a.p, 163, in his dialogue with 
Trypho says that Christ was born in a cave (ev arnAaim 
THE gUveyyus Tihs xeens),” and Origen says that the cave at 
Bethlehem was shown in his time’ Justin knew the 


' Although representations of the Virgin are common from the fourth 
century «.D. downwards, and even from an earlier age, the scones are 
the influence of these Gospels is traceable chisily in the accessories, such 
as the well in the background of the angelic salutations (Schulteo, 
Archiclogia der altchriatlichen Kenet, pp. $53-G1). These Gospels first 
cameé to their own in the lives of the Virgin by the Ttalian Painters, 
beginning with Giotto's freseoes in the Cappella dell'Arena at Padua, 
unsurpassed in their reverent and simple heanty. After this lives of the 
Virgin became a favourite sabject for artista, Ghirlandnio's frescoes [ny 
St. Marin Novella and Andrea del Sarto's in the St. Annuntiata at 
Florence are probably the most famous, while north of the Aloe Albert 
Diirer's wood engravings are often fall of homely poetry, although his 
realign sometimes degonerates into sheer ugliness, relieved only by its 
quaintuess. Witness the birth of the Virgin where the midwife is asleep 
with her head on the bed, the Ressips sit drinking beer out of A ming, 
and a maid tubs the infant. An angel, whom no one heeds, swings 
a censer at the top of the stepa leading down to the Stulz, to show that 
it is a solemn occasion, 

* Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 165, 

? Justin M. Dial. ¢ Tryph., ¢. 78 (ed. Otto, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 26a), 

* Ongen, adr. Cela, 151. Selevurai +3 dr Bethshw ed acuor Erie byperetin, 
Jerome, in ane of his letters, if I remetber aright, mentions-the visit of 


ww 
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Protevangelium itself as well as this legend, for in two 
passages, quoting doubtless from memory, he quotes 
verbally from it, and not from the Synoptics' We have 
seen that it shares with the Gospel of Peter the tradition 
regarding the children of Joseph, and Dean Armitage 
Robinson puts the Gospel of Peter in the first half of the 
second century? The Protevangelium belongs to the 
same period. — 

The story of the midwives was equally popular, and ts 
referred to by Clemens. We shall have oceasion to go 
into it more fully ; I pass on, therefore, to the Gospel of 
Thomas. This Gospel relates the life of our Lord from 
the age of 5 to 14; but being an heretical work, it 


has undergone many expurgations and emendations, and | 


has come down to us in two abbreviated Greek versions 
and a much longer Latin one. The most famous of its 
stories was the story of Christ teaching His teachers the 
alphabet, Ireneus, whose words we shall quote later, 
knew both the book and the story. The original work 
must have been, as Tischendorf says,’ of much the sdme 


_age as the Protevangelium; that is, it must go back to 


A.D, 150, or earlicr, 

Our third work, the Gospel of Ps.-Matthew, otherwise 
called the Gospel of the Infancy, is the original authority 
for the stories of the flight into Egypt. This is the only 
novel part of the book, the rest being taken from the 
Protevangelium Jacobi and the Gospel of Thomas, The 
work exists only in a Latin version, and we have no 
external evidence for it before ap. 405." But there is 
certain Indians to it, probably Christian Indians from the south coast of 
Arnhia. . . 

! Tischondorf, op, cit., xxxvili, n. 1. 

* Armitage Robinson, The Gospel according to Peter, p. #2, puts it 
before «.p, 160, Tho Apocalypee of Peter goes back ‘ almost to the end 
of the first century of oar era” (p. 15). 

? Tischendorf, op. cit., p. <xxviil. | ‘ead 

‘Thid., op ait, pp. xxv-vi. In the MSS, it is usually called Liter 
de ortu Beater Morir et infantia Safeatoru 
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independent evidences regarding two out of the three 
; Stories with which we have to deal, to show that they 
/ Were current in Syria in the second century a.D.; and 
the third story was itself probably suggested by the 
Protevangelium, 
Thus all the Christian legends in question go back to 
( the second century a.p., most of them to the first half of 
it. Now let us examine the Lalita Vislara. | 
The Lalita Vistera gives the Northern Buddhist 
version of the life of Gautama from his birth until he 
attained to Bodhihood, and began to preach the law. It 
deals, therefore, with a period considerably longer than 
that contained in the Gospels of the Infancy, and 
comparison is limited to the first twelve of the twenty. 
seven chapters, Each event is repeated twice over, first 
in what Professor Rhys Davids calls “singularly bald 
Sanskrit prose", and then in dialectic verse.’ Professor 
Rhys Davids thinks that it was based on a life of Buddha 
in us¢ among the Sabbatthivading living in territories 
beyond the extreme north-west of India. It was translated 
into Chinese in a.p. 808 and again in A.D. 688; and there 
is a tradition of an earlier translation “made apparently 
between a.p. 70-6"; but the text has been certainly 
recast onee, and perhaps oftener.* It is difficult to assign 
a date to a work which has undergone so many alterations, 
The anterior limit is the Council of Kanishka, whether 
we put that Council in nc, 58 or ap, 100; the posterior 
limit is fixed by the Chinese translation of an. 9082 
* La. Vallée Poussin calls the language of the Githis «» peculiar 
jargon”: Hastings, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, a. ¥, “ Maluivastu”, 
de dak . 
cr quotation is from Rhys Davids’ article in Hastings’ Dictionary ay 
Religion amd Ethica, sv, Hinaydna”, p. 685, I have taken my aceount 
of the Lalita Fistara chiefly from the Professor's articles on Buddha in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, pp. 41 ff, the article on “Hinavana” 
above mentioned, and his admirable little work on Buch tm, p. 11, ote: 
* Nanjio's Catalogue of the Tripitaka (No. 


Xs 7 160) gives the date of one 
Chinesa translation in ap. $08, andl of another (No, ] 50) in a.n. 689, 
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Perhaps if we assign the book to the third century 4.D, 


we shall not greatly err. 
Now here is a list of ten incidents common to these 
Gospels of the Infancy and to the Lalita Vistara.' 
1, Herod inquires of the priests and scribes where 
Christ shall be born (St. Matt. ii, 4-7). 
L.V. The Bodhisattvas inquire where Buddha shall 
be born (c. iii, pp. 21 ff). 
2. Mary and Christ are miraculously conceived (Protev., 
e. 4 and c. 11). 
LV. Buddha is miraculously conceived (ec. v, p. ol; 
¢. vi, 55, 56). 
3. Mary remains a virgin after childbirth; virgo 
intacta (Protev,, c, 19, 20). 
LV. Mayddevt remains intact aster giving birth to 
Buddha, Her side shows no ecar (c. vii, p. 77). 
4. (a) When Mary is six months old, she walks seven 
steps to her mother Anna (Protev., c. 6). 
(b) When Christ is born He stands on His feet, and 
is adored by angels (Ps.-Muatt., c. 1). 
L.V. Buddha when born takes seven steps to each of the 
four quarters of the globe, and proclaims himself Lord of 
all beinga (ce. vii, pp. 78—-)). 


‘the dates given by Foucoux and Professor Rhys Davids differ slightly. 


The translation of a.D, 683 is said to agree with the Tibetan, Two 
other translations into Chinese are said to be missing : one made under 
the Later Han of the three kingdoms, a.p. 221-63, the other made 


under the Sung dynasty a.p, 420-79. The number of translations 


* 


suggests the frequent changes or additions which the text has undergone. 
L have to thank Dr. Thomas for drawing my attention to Nanjio, as well 
ns for information on some other points, 

t ‘The references are to Fouoaux's translation of the Lalita. Vistara, 
vol. i, in the Annales du Musée Guimet. The texte in Sanskrit and Pali 
which bear on Buddha's pre-existence and birth, and the marvels which 
socompanied it, are very fully diseussed in Windisch’s: learned and 
judicions monograph Rucdia's Gelwrt, 1005, a work which I am sorry 
not to have consulted earlier, Windisch tries to explain the evolution 
ou purely Indian grounds, Inc. xii he discusses the question of 
reciprocal Christian and Buddhist influences. 
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5. Nature and all animated beings become. motionless 
and transfixed with astonishment at the birth of Christ 
(Protey., c, 18). 

LV. Nature and all animated bei nga are transfixed 
with astonishment at the birth of Buddha (c, vii,pp. 79-80). 

6. St. Simeon takes the infant Christ in his arms 
(St. Luke ii, 25-35), 

L.V. The aged Asita and then Mahesvara take the 
infant Buddha in their arms (c. vii, pp. 91-3, 102-3), 

i. The palm-tree bends down and yields its fruit to 
Mary in the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt 
(Ps.-Matt., ¢, 20, 21), 

LV. The sél-tree bends itself to Mayda, whe takes hold 
of a branch (c. vii, p. 77), 

8. The idols all fall down when Christ is carried into 
a heathen temple (Ps,-Matt., ¢ 22, 23). 

L.V. The idols all fall down when Buddha is carried 
into the lemple (ce. vili, p. 108), 

9. Christ teaches His teachers the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (Ps.-Thomas, c. 6; Ps.-Matt.,¢, $1), 

LV. Buddha teaches his teacher the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (co, x, pp. 113-17). 

10, Christ is left behind in the temple. Mary and 
Joseph seek for him (St, Luke ii, 42-9), 

E.V. Buddha's first “meditation " tender the jamiu- 
tree which continues ta give him shade, despite the 
revolution of the swn. The search for Buddha, distress at 
his disappearance, and attempts to restrain him (c. xi, 
pp. 118, 121). 

In every case except the tenth the correspondence ig 
exact. Buddha's first samadhi under the jambu-tree was 
a favourite with the earlier Buddhists: it js represented 
on a bas-relief at Sdnchi!: In this case, therefore, the 


' Foucher has identified the scene in his article on '' The Eastern 
Gate of Sinchi", Dr. Thomas drew my attention to this identification. 
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comparison is limited to the (very moderate) distress of 
Suddhodana. Originality has also been claimed for the 
visit of Asita, a claim which I shall examine later. 

With the exception of the tenth, these incidents are 
unknown to the earlier Buddhist tradition. According to 
that tradition, which was probably a true one, Buddha's 
mother, Mayadevi, had been long married to Suddhodana, 
and was barren. She bore Buddha when she was 45 
years of age; she died a week later; and the child 
was brought up by his mothers younger sister, Suddho- 
dana’s second wife, The only portent’ which announced 

“his conception was a vision Mayadevi had of a white 
elephant descending into her womb; he was born in the 
ordinary course of nature; and his childhood was devoid 
of miracles." 

In contrast with this sober narrative the Lalita Vistara 
surrounds the infant Buddha with a miraculous halo, 
and among its wonders there is one incident (No. 3), the 
most notable of all, which has no moral significance for 
Buddhism, but bears a profound doctrinal signification in 
the Gospels of the Infancy. It is the view they take of 
marriage and of childbirth. 

Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism regards marriage and 
childbirth as a pollution. The gods and Rishis had their 
wives; it waa the duty of every Arya to beget a son, and 
Buddha himself was married, and begat Rihula, The 
Mahayinists allowed married men to become monks, and 
monks to return to civil life and marry. Christians also, 
although they looked on virginity as a higher state, 
thought no evil of marriage: and the ascetic Tertullian 
says that women with child should be regarded as holy.* 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhiem, pp. 26-9. Dietionary of Christian Biography, 
av. “Buddha”, 

24+ A woman in travail... onght rather to be honoured in con- . 

_sideration of that peril, or to be held sacred in reapect of [the mystery 
of] nature.” Addressing Marcion, he says: “Of course you are horrified 
also at the infant, This reverend course of nature, you, QO Marcion, 


en 
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But in Syria many people thought otherwise, The 
soul had been forcibly imprisoned in matter; from this 
conjunction came all the evils which afflicted it; and its 
deliverance from matter was the first of necessities. Add 
to this the horror of ceremonial defilement which displays 
itself about this period in certain Oriental cults and sects— 
the Essene, the revived “oroastrian, and the worshippers 
of Isis. For reasons such as these we find a widespread 
repudiation of marriage among the Syrians, The Essenea 
abjured it; so did the Marcionites, who were numerous in 
Syria. The Manichwans went further, for they abjured 
not only marriage but every occasion of dealing with — 
matter which it was possible to avoid! This feeling 
extended to the pagans. Theandrites, a god especially 
honoured in the Hauran, was praised for enabling men to 
lend a virginal life (d@yiuv Siow)? 

The writer of the Protevangelium fully shared this 
view. The work seems to have been written to refute 
the Ebionites,’ who asserted that Jesus was the naturally 
born son of Joseph, and that His divinity descended on Him 
at His baptism. The author, therefore, does everything 
to exalt the purity of Mary. She is conceived in the 
embrace of Joachim and Anna as they meet’ at the gate 
of their dwelling, Mary touches the ground only once 
with the soles of her feet before she is received into the 
temple, and nothing unclean passes her lips. The high 
priest guards her in the temple with the utmost care. 


[are pleased to] spit upon.” Se Cisne Christi, e. 4 (Ante-Nicene 
Library, vol. xv, p, 170). Ct. Anti-Mare, iv, c 21, and De Anima, 
o.. 27 


. a Be 
* The mediaeval Manichwans in France and Northern [taly held that 
Eve was the fruit Adam was forbidden to touch ; he Plucked is and he 
fell. ““Conjunctio Ade cum Heva, ut dicunt, fut Famum vetiturny " 
(sieselor's Bee, Hise. , Eng. trana., iii, p. #09, n. 32). Milton has adopted 
the same idea—a blot in the klorious jewel-work of the Paradise Law 
* Dittenberger, Orieutis Greei Mmecrip, sefecter, ji, 306, inser. 
No. 610; and n, 1, Theandrites was replaced by St, George. 
* Tischendorf, op, cit, Proleg., p. xiii, ; 
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With the Nativity the effect is heightened. She brings 
forth the Christ alone, and no mortal eye beholds her. 
A luminous cloud overshadows the cave, and when it 
disappears and Joseph returns with the midwife Mary 
and the Child are seen within, enveloped in an over- 
whelming glory of light. The midwife finds that a Virgin 
has brought forthachild and she fetches Salome. Salome 
puts forth her hand to examine Mary, and her arm is 
withered.! The Virgin is free from all taint, a perpetual 
Virgin, intact and undetiled. 

The idea of an immaculate parturition immediately 
took root, and appears to have been shared by Clement. 
He says: “ As appears, many even down to our own time 
regard Mary on account of the birth of her Child as 
having been in the puerperal state, although she was not. 
For some say that after she brought forth she was found, 
when examined, to be a virgin.” * 

This stainless birth is the crowning stone in the doctrine 
of the Protevangelium. In the Buddhist version it is 
merely a marvel without any esoteric significance.’ It 
was truly a marvel so great that I cannot recall any other 

1 Kal leer Zol\oun ZF mips é ted wow, day wh Bake the GietvAdr wow eal 
ipertow ThE Goer abr hr, ov ay marrebow Sti waphiver dyderqeer. nal elepAber 
4 pala kal alee rH Mapidp Zyqudtooor geavrqe ov yap uinphs dyav Tepinegta Tapl 
wot. eal (Bake Zaksduy rhe BdervAcr bra eit TR pore airys, xal Widdofe 
wal eferr Olal 7g drouig pov eal ry aeietig woe, Gri dferelpara teow (arra, «2 
Bob } yalp per mpi drorierera dx" duet (Protey,, c. 10, 30), 

2 ann by fomer To ToOAAG wal udyps rer doce q Mapa Arye alras Ooh thr 
rot raidlov yirrqem, cba abera Aexe wal ypop peta th remeay abr he wauetecrds Gadi 
mwas rapier eipebqra: (Clemens, Stront., vii, ¢. 15, p. 580 P.). Clemens 
oes on: ‘Now such to us are the Scriptures of the Loni, which give 
birth to the truth, andl continue virgin in the concealment of the 
mysteries of the truth.” 

’ Without any general significance except for the Buddha. It is 
introduced, like the mirnculous conception, in order to exalt the purity 
of the Buddha. The expressions which the Bhagavat uses regarding 
the period of uterine gestation (Lal, Vist... tr. Foucaur, oc. vii, p, 51) 
ure almost word for word the same as those which Tertullian puts into 
the mouth of Marcion (De Anima, ¢. 27). But whereas in Syria the 
sentiment extended to all nativities, in India it is confined to this 
solitary instance. 


1 
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example. All nations, savage and civilized, have regarded 
woman after childbirth as in a state of natural though 
innocent pollution.* Our churching of women is reminiscent 
of it. The author who invented the story of a birth sine 
pollutione sanguinis must have been the one whose 
prepossessions suggested it. But we ean trace the origins 
of the Buddhist story in much greater detail. 

That story contains two other elements, the miraculous 
conception and the birth from the-side of Mayadevi. 
The LAX made known to the world the propheey tegarding 
the sea of Isaiah, and the idea of a virgin birth spread 
both west and east. Virgil's fourth Eclogue is supposed 
to have borrowed traits of the Saturnian age from the 
Jewish prophet, and the later Zoroastrians claimed that 
the future deliverer would be born of a virgin. The idea 
extended to the Buddhists. We have seen that Terebinthus 
claimed to be a Buddha, born of a virgin, and brought up 
on a mountain; and Terebinthus was a Buddhist who 
flourished in Babylonia about the end of the second 
century AD. The idea came to the Buddhists from the 
West+ 

| St. Cyprian remonstrates with some African presbytera who refused 
to Laptize infants under seven days old on the ground that they were 
too impure to receive the kiss of peaco: ‘‘Nam ot quod vesticiom 
infantis in primis partes sui diehus constituti mandutn non ease dixisti, 
quod tnusquisque nowtrun adiuc horreat exoacuiari, nec ho putamus ad 
catlestem gratiam dandam impedimento ease oportere. Scriptum est 
ovim: amuls mands sunt mundia™ (Ep. lviii), How clitferent is the 

mediseval and the modern spirit | In the Middle Ages St. Nicholas of 
Bari was the model baby. When he was born, he stood up and thanked 
God for having brought him safely into the world, On Wednesdays 
and Fridays he refused nourishment, Every visitor-to the Vatiran will 
remember the charming fresco by Fra Angelico of the littl Nicholas 
standing in his tub with his baby hatule clasped before him in prayer, 
Sie G. Grierson tells me of one of Raminanda's disciples who displayed 
equal piety at his birth. Ina previous life be had been a Brahman, but 
having the misfortune to be reborn in the family ofa Chamar, he ref tumial 


to partake of his mother's milk until Raminanda came and whispered 
the initiatory formula, or mantra, in his ear, 


* The virtue of virginity never appealed greatly ta the Buddhists, 
' The Lafita Fistera dora not represent Miviilev!] as a virgin, although 
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The birth from the mother's side is also a Western 
story. Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, says 
that Typhon (who was of a violent nature) would not 
await the appointed day, but forcibly made a way for 
himself through the flank of his mother.' So popular 
was Serapis that he appears on the coins of Persis and of 
the Kushan Huvishka* The Pheenician town of Byblus* 
was closely connected with Plutareh's version of the 
Osiris myth. The story, therefore, would reach the 
Indians in Bactria through the Syrians, and in the Punjab 
through the Alexandrian merchants from Characene. 
Thus, nothing original is left of the Buddhist version 
except the “ right side " Tn India to this day the 
right hand alone is pure; the left is employed for all 
ignoble uses." ‘ 


Suddhodana had nothing to do with the conception of Buddha (Lal. 
Via., c. vi, te. Foucagx, p 56}. Mayadevi's virginity was there, 
fore somewhat like Mine. Blavatsky’s; she was a virgin only for 
the nonce. Geden says: “' The story of the virginity of Miya, the 
mother of the Buddha, is late, and owes ite inspiration, it oan 
hardly be doubted, to Christian sources, According to L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, the doctrine ts asserted in the Mahivastu, but not 
elsewhere" (Hastings, Dictionary of Religion andl Ethics, av.“ Baddhia”, 
p. S81, n.). ci, La Valloe Poussin, &¥.  Bodhisattwo”, p. 741, 0. 
The latter suthor says that sins of the fleah were considered venial, 
while sins of hatred were deadly, But it was fixed doctrine that 
a Bodhisattva ‘* becomes incarnate hy, his own. wish, and without the 
ordinary laws of conception” (op, cit, §-¥- * Bodhisattva”, p ral, 1). 
One school, the school of the Lokottarnvadin Mabisinghikas, went 
further, They held that not only were the Buddhas “ produced by 
their own powers * bub that they, their mothers, and their wives, Were 
virging ; and that ‘if they came forth trom their mother's right side 
without injuring her, it ls because their form (rapes), Le. their body, 18 
entirely spiritual " (op. cit, «ve Bodhisattva", p. 742). Paredocetism. 
1 Tehaies, wi mipe uqdd cara xaipar, BAA’ arappitarre "Ay Ha tH wAewpar 

Aérde:. Typhonem, non suo tempore et lore, aed latere ictu perrupto, 
exsiluisee, (Plutarch, de Tol, of Omur,, © 12.) 
4 For these coina ¥. Gutachmid, Geschichte frame, p. 137 (Persis), and 
Cunningham, Come of the Kushana, Pp a7 (Num. Chronicle, eet. 1, 
vol. xii, pp. 8-159). 

® Plutarch, de aid. ef Ovir., ©. 14-16. 

é Even the right side ino novelty. At Bharhut and Sanchi, Maya lies 
asleep on her right aide, and presente her teft flank to the white 
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The story of Buddha's birth from Mavyadevi's side under 
the aif-tree soon became popular,’ and was a fnvourite 
subject for the sculptors of Gandhfra. Its fame reached 
Jerome. He says of Buddha*:; “ Apud gymnosophistas 
Indi quasi per manus hujus opinionis auctoritas traditur 
quod Buddam primeipem dogmatis eorum e latere suo virgo 
generavit.” The Buddhist story, therefore, dates after the 
middle of the second century a.p. and before the end of 
the fourth. These are the extreme limits; it really 
belongs to the third. 

It is easy to understand how the Buddhists got hold 
of this story. As we have already said, Professor 
Rhys Davids conjectures that the original of the Lalita 
Vistera was due to the Sabbatthivadins, a achool of 
“realists”, numerous in Bacttia and the regions beyond 
the extreme limits of North-West India? 

In its progress through Europe the propagation of 
Christianity usually followed the trade routes, It was 
so In Asia Minor, in Southern Italy, in Gaul. It was the 
same in the East, The silk trade by land from Central 
Asia during the first two centuries was mainly in the 
hands of Syrians; among these Syrians there were 
Christians; and we have already seen that Christians 
and Brahmans abounded in Bactrin.‘ 


elephant which is descending from the aky to be incarnate in Buddha. 
In the tater soulptures of Gindhdra and Amariivatl the position is 
reversed. Windisch, Suddha's Geburt, p. 7, quoting Foucher. 

' We have seen that it was made a test of orthadozy, ‘Le Bodhi. 
sattva ctait nd sans que le odtée droit du sein de sa mére fut blesse ni 
brisé" (Lal. Viet, ©. 7, tr. Foucaux, p. 87), 

* Hieron, ade. Jorianum, i, 42, quoted by Rhys Davids in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, s.v. ** Buddha ", P. 1, and more fnlly by 
Windisch, op, cit., p, 20, | + « 

. Bhys Davids, Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion cone Ethics, 
o*. “Einavina”, p, 636. “The Lalita Visara ig believed to he 
founded on the text of an older biography of the Buddha carrent in 
this school,” 

* The Indians were sufficiently numerous to Give their name to 
atown, Indiko-mordana, in Sogdinna (Ptolemy, Geog,, vi, &. 12, p, 5), 
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But this is not the only story which can be traced to 
a Syrian original, When Mayddevi approaches the sa/- 
tree in the Lumbini Garden it bows down to salute her ; 
she takes hold of a branch’ and there awaits her 
accouchement. 

Ps.-Matthew in its narrative of the flight into Egypt 
says that Mary rested under a palm-tree and desired 
some of its fruit. “Then the Child Jesus, with a joyful 
countenance, reposing in the hosom of His mother, said to 
the palm: 'O tree, bend thy branches and refresh my 
mother with thy frait,” And immediately at these words 
the palm bent its top down to the very feet of the 
Blessed Mary.”! Again, when Buddha is carried mto 
the Temple of the Gods, their images prostrate themselves 
before him. In Ps.-Matthew it is Christ who is carried 
into a heathen temple at Hermopolis for want of any 
other diversorium, and the 365 idols fall prostrate on 
their faces and are shattered to pieces. Somewhat similar 
stories occur in Philostratus’ life of Apollonius. When 
Apollonius visits the Ethiopian sages they make an elm- 
tree to salute and address him.* At Athens Apollonius 
expels a devil, and bide the devil give a sign when he 
is gone. The devil says, “I will make that statue fall," 
and it does so.* 

I come to the story of Christ teaching His teacher the 
alphabet. Irenmus puts it down to the Mareosians, and 
calls it “that false and wicked story which relates that 
our Lord, when He was a boy learning His letters, on the 
teacher saying to Him, as is usual, pronounce alphcr, 
replied alpha, But when again the teacher bade Him 
say bela, the Lord replied, ‘Do thou first tell me what 
alpha is, and then I will tell thee what beta is. This 
they expound as meaning that He alone knew the 

' ‘The palm-tree was transported to Puradise, one of the many trecs 


which grow there (Ps.-Matt,, c. 27), | . 
* Philostratus, ft. Apollon., iv, 20, and vi, 1. . 
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unknown, which He revealed under its type alpha”. 
I have quoted this passage at length because it gives 
the elue to the purpart of the story. The reference 
evidently is to the meating of the letters under which 
the Gnostics concealed the names and mysteries of the 
Eons, examples of which Irenmus had previously given.’ 
‘This Gnostic interpretation had no meaning for outsiders. 
In the Buddhist version, which is otherwise a duplicate of 
the former, Buddha is made to associate ench letter 
of the Sanskrit alphabet “ with some truth of Buddhist 
philosophy "2 An Indian origin has been claimed for 
this tale on the ground that in the Yoga system letters 
and syliahles have a mystic meaning.” No one who has 
seen a band of stalwart Vairigis jostling their way 
through a holiday crowd of men, women, and children, 
who are chattering, singing, and playing on their return 
from o bathing fair, and has heard the deep-toned 
mystic Gm which the Vairigis send forth with all the 
strength of their powerful lungs, will forget the startling 
effect. But, so far as 1am informed, the mystic meaning 
of letters belongs ofly to the later Yoga, and in Buddha's 
lesson there is no question of mysticism. The Gospel 
of Thomas was a Gnostic work, and the hidden value 
of letters formed an essential part in the communication 


' Trenwos, ade. Aeer., i, 20, Lb Ch i, 16, 1, 2, where, Irenens 
discusses the Gnostic interpretation of the numerical values of the 
letters. "Thus the 4a and the epiatmon (e, 5) constituted an ogdoad, 
and as the values of the letters from alpha to éa made up thirty, the 
Ogdoad waa the mother of the thirty ona One constantly finds 
combinations of thres or nine afpias, onegas, ote., in Gnostic formule, 
The Manicheans need an alphabet of their own invention to conceal 
their mystic teaching. The copyists of Ps.-Thomas and of the Evang. 
Infant. misunderstood the moaning of the storyyand as the translater 
in the Ante-Nicene Library remarks, the text is unintelligible and 
corrupt, 

fds Davida, Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. *' Buddha", 
P+ . 

* Garbe, op, cit., p. 74. 
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of Gnostic doctrine. It was to teach this that the story 
was invented. 

We have, then, a series of legends all bearing on the 
same subject, interconnected and known in the West 
before they were recorded in the Lalita Vistara, while the 
two principal had a doctrinal significance for Christians 
and Gnostics which they had not for the Buddhists. 
We know the road by which they travelled to the East, 
and the earliest hint of their appropriation is through 
a Bodhisattva in Babylonia. Lastly we find the Laltla 
Vistara itself stoutly declaring that these legends were 
no novelties, a significant admission that people so 
regarded them. Bhagavat says that such unbelievers 
will be plunged into the lowest hell? Does it not seem 
as if the authors of the Lalita Vistaru, living perhaps» 
in Bactria, themselves propagandists, and meeting with 
a Christian propaganda (for every Christian of the 
second century was a propagandist), created a youthful 
Buddha as a rival to the youthful Christ? They naturally 
retained the white elephant and the sheltering jambu- 
tree of the earlier tradition, but for the rest they drew 
upon the Synopties and the Apocrypha. 

This has not been the general opinion, On_ the 
contrary Garbe claims that it is the Evangelists who 
have borrowed in four cases from the Buddhists. These 
four cases are the Visit of Asita, the Temptation, St. Peter 
walking on the sea, and the feeding of the five thousand. 
Only the first case, the story of Asita, is included among 
the parallels of the Infancy, and it is much the strongest 
case of Garbe's four. The story occurs in the Sutta 
Nipata, and indeed in one of its oldest portions, while the 

l “Dans un temps 4 venir, plusieurs Religieax—ignorants, inhabiles, 
extrémement fiers, orgueillenx, arrogants, sans frein—ayant bem uccd p> 
de doutes, sans Joi,—<qjui ne croiront pas qu'une pareilla descente de 
Bodhisattva dans le sein do sa mére est parfaitement pure. In 
tomberont dans l'Aviteli, le grand enfer” (Lal. Vist., ¢, vii, tr. Foucaux, 
pp. 51-2). - 
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Sutta Nipata was part of the Pali Tripitaka, and therefore 
a part of the Buddhist Canon. The story is identical 
with the story of Simeon; it is centuries older than 
the Synoptics, and it may have reached Palestine through 
oral transmission by way of Bactria. Such is Garbe's 
argument! The Isst suggestion is untenable. After 
nc, 160 the Parthians by conquering Media cut off all 
direct communication between North-West India and 
Syria. If there was such oral transmission it must 
have been by way of Babylonia. But all the first part 
of our inquiry bas been devoted to showing that no 
Indian stories whatever, and no knowledge of Buddhism, 
reached the West through Babylonia until after the end 
of the first century of our era, therefore after the 
Synoptic Gospels had been put into writing. This bars 
the way until the contrary can be demonstrated. But 
waiving this objection for the moment, let ns see upon 
what foundation the claim of superior antiquity for the 
Asita story rests. 

Between the version of the Asita incident in the Lalita 
Vistera and the one in the Sutta Nipata there is a fairly 
close correspondence. The first would appear to be an 
expansion of the second, or the second an abbreviated 
edition of the first. 

The story in the Lalita Vistara rons thus?: A Rishi 
Asita lived with his sister's son Naradatta on a slope 
of the Himalayas. At the moment of Buddha's birth 
he saw the.gods moving to and fro, waving their 
garments, and making the sky to resound with the name 
of Buddha. The Rishi surveyed Jambudvipa to ascertain 
what mirncle had happened, and having discovered what 
was on foot, he proceeded with Naradatta (by astral 
aeroplane) to the town of Kapilnvastu. He approaches 
the palace door, asks for Suddhodana, and is received 


i Garbe, of. cit.. ye 45-04), 
3 Lely Viet, te, Foucanx, c, vii, pp. 103 if. 
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with polite deference. He inquires for the infant and 
examines it carefully, and then bursts into sighs and tears 
because he will not live to, see the Buddha in his glory. 
He next explains to Suddhodana the marks of future 
greatness on the body of the child, and predicts the 
deliverance he will bring. Telling Naradatta to enter 
into religion when the “Buddha preaches the Law, he 
salutes the child, and after partaking of some refreshment 
he returns with Naradatta in. aerial flight to his 
hermitage. | 

The Pali version is much shorter. Asita is in the 
heaven of the Bodhisattvas. He sees the “ flocks of the 
Tidasa gods” waving their clothes and delighted. He 
asks the reason, and they answer: “ The Bodhisatta, the 
excellent pearl, the incomparable, is born for the good 
and for a blessing in the world of men, in the town of 
the Sakyas, in the country of Lumbini, Therefore we 
are glad and exceedingly pleased.” Asita descends to 
Suddhodana’'s palace, asks the Sakyas for the child, takes 
it in his arms, and says: ‘' Without superior is this, the 
most excellent of men.” Then thinking of himself, he 
weeps because he “will not hear the Diamma of the 
incomparable one”. He leaves the town and bids his 
sisters son Nalaka "lead a religious life with the 
Bhagavat ”. 

The most remarkable thing in this version is the answer 
of the “ Tidasa gods” to Asita’s question. It sounds like 
an echo of the angeli¢ announcement to the shepherds in 
St. Luke.* 

The Sutta Nipata, a collection of discourses by the 
Buddha, was reduced to writing in Pali .with the other 
eanonical Buddhist seriptures in the beginning of the 
fifth century A.p.; and the Maldvagga, which contains 

t SBE., vol. x, pt. ii, No. 11, Ndlakasuita, pp. 125 

* | have quoted the version in the SBE. Garbe quotes Edmunds’ 


version which accentuates the parallelism. 
amas. 1017. HM 
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the story of Asita, forma part of it. Fausbill, the editor 
and translator of the Sutta Vipdta, says: “ The collection 
of discourses, Sutta Nipdia ... is very remarkable, as 
there can be no doubt that it contains some remnants of 
primitive Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Mahavagga and nearly the whole of the Aithakavagyga as 
very old.” * In his preface to the Pali text he enumerates 
six cases (the story of Asita is the sixth) of which he 
says: “Tthink we may reasonably conclude that Christian 
influence has been at work here,”* Rhys Davids, speaking 
more generally of the Tripitaka, says: “There is reason 
for suspecting some later editions by Buddhaghosha in the 
fifth century of our era.”2 Professor Macdonell talks 
of “the inferior preservation of Pali works” ‘The experts 
therefore permit us to consider the story of Asita as an 
i nterpolation, and the following considerations go far in 
my opinion to prove it. 

First. “The legends of the Lalita Vistara were well 
known in Ceylon,”* and “whole passages of it recur 
almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures zh | 

Second, Those parts of the Pitakas which relate to the 


* SBE. vol. =, pt. ii, p. xi. In the Preface to this edition of the Puli 
text published by the Pali Text Society, p. iv, the Danish scholar 
apparently modifies this apinion somewhat so far as the Mahivagya is 
esacsracd, and on p. ¥ he says that among other things “the frightfully 
corrupted state of the metre in so many verses goes far to prove that 
in the course of time considerable changes have taken place in the text 
of the Suttanipdta. Tam not even sure that in its present shape it is 
anterior to the time of Christ". 

* Thid., Preface to the Pali text, po, vi. 

* Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christin Hiography, s.v. * Buddha’, 

* Macdonell, Mistory of Sauakrit Fiterature, pp. B07. 

_hnys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography, av. Buddha", 
pe ea, 

* iL. de Ia Vallee Ponssin, Hastingra’ Dictionary of Religion anf 
fthie, av. “* Malvivdna", Pp. 336. De In Vallée Poussin, however, 
apparently holds that there was no Plagiarism: the Lalita Fisura 
and the Pali scriptures both embodied the traditional teaching more 
or less textually, The legends, of course, were no part of that 
teaching. 
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life of Gantama “were not the passages which the monks 
in Ceylon were accustomed to learn by heart™.* 

Third. The Mahd@oagga consists of twelve discourses 
of the Buddha, the first which he delivered after attaining 
to Nirvana, Four of these begin abruptly without any 
introduction. In the others the occasion of the discourse 
furnishes also the subject. The visit of Asita is the sole 
exception, Nalaka’s relationship to Asita furnishes the 
excuse for the introduction of Asita’s visit, Nglaka was 
Asita’s nephew, and asked Baoddla the path of wisdom, 
wherenpon Buddha delivers a discourse on the qualities 
of a perfect monk. The text itself marks off Asita’s visit 
as & separate composition? Omit it, and the Nalaka” 
Satta falls into line with the rest of the book. The 
natural ‘conclusion is that we have here an interpolation, 
and that the Lalita Vistara gives us the original version," 
Like the other incidents I have enumerated, it is borrowed 
from the West. The difficulties in the way of any other 
conclusion are immense, 

Here our dealings with the Jidiia Vistera have an 
end. But Professor Garbe cites tiree other cases in which 
he considers the Synopties to have borrowed from the 
Buddhists," and as these, if unchallenged, constitute 

A monstrous exception to our general ponelusions, I shall 
notice them. brietly. 

I have already alluded to one case in the introduction 
to this paper, It is the story of the Buddhist monk who 


' Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 10. 

+ The story of Asita ends with veree 200% the Naluka Sutta, and after 
it comes the colophon, “the Vatthugdthis are ended.” The Nalaka 
Sutta then begins, and eods after verse 45 With the words ‘the Nalaka 
Sutta is ended ”. . 

? For Garbe's discussion of the Asita visit, see Garbe, op, cit... 
pp. 45-30), 

‘ Garbe, op, cit., pp. 00-61. Garbe originally denied all connexion 
between the N.T. and Boddhist works. His first impressions in this 
case were, me judice, the best; but Edmunds seema to have persuaded 
him to change his opinion. 


= 
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walked across a stream, and was saved from drowning by 
his faith in the Buddha. It is identical with the story of 
St. Peter, and either the Evangelist or the Buddlist 
borrowed it. ‘The story cecurs in the introduction to 
Jitaka No, 190. Neither the introduction to the Jitaka 
nor the Jitaka itself has any mark of time; both are 
timeless, The Jiitakas or birth-stories of the Buddha 
are folk-tales of very various dates, and many of them are” 
not Buddhist but Hindu. Some of the stories are Vedie: 
the Baiveru Jitaka must date from some time between 
Nebuchadnezzar and Seleucus Nieator; perhaps forty 
Jiatakas, more or less, can be identified in the sculptures 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, and Gindhara; the judg- 
ment of Solomon dates from the beginning of our era. 
The introductions to the Jitakas explain the occasions on 
which the Buddha related that particular story of his 
former birth. Although these introductions are some- 
times coeval with the Jataka, they do not profess to be 
such ; on the contrary, they profess to be modern: and 
oceasionally the narrator is told to vary the details at his 
pleasure. In this particular case all we know is that 
the story of the monk, and the Jataka which follows it, 
were considered old enough to be included among 546 
others, when the Jitaka book was compiled in the fifth 
or sixth century a.p.! 

But, says Garbe? the Hebrew prophets never walked 
on water, and Buddhist sages did. Certainly Buddhist 
saints walked on the water, rode in the air, belched forth 
fire and smoke, and performed all the other prodigies 


' For the Jitakas sea Cowell's Introduction to the translation of the 
Jitakas edited by him, vol. i; Rhys Davids, AuddAist India, pp. 180 ff. ; 
Winternitz, s.¥,"* Jitska fh Hastings’ Dictionary a Religion and Exhica . 
Thomaa, Jitaba Tales, A critic reviewing this lust work in the Times 
Literary Supplement for March 22, 1917, Saye: “Most of the verse, it 
would seem, ia not older than the third century a,c, and much of the 
prose must date from carly in our era,” : 
* Garbe, op. cit., p. 57. 
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which modern travellers say Siberian shamans do. I do 
not see how that helps us. 

The other two instances, so far as I can see, have no 
connexion with Christianity, One is really a serio-comie 
story. Like the story of the monk we have just discussed, 
it occurs in the introduction to a Jitaka? and is subject 
to the same comment. A rich miser treats himselfi- 
grudgingly to a rice cake made of broken grains. 
A Buddhist sage appears at his window and sits in the 
air, kicking his heels and belching forth smoke and flame 
until the miser consents to give him some, The misers 
wile bakes a cake which grows miraculously, and the sage 
transports the room, the cake, the miser, and the miser’s 
wife to the presence of the Buddha. The Buddha feeds 
500 monks with the cake, but it remains as big as ever. 
Here we have a parallel to the stories common all the 
world over of magic cauldrons, the widow's eruse of oil, 
and the like stories, which receive their apotheosis in the 
legend of the Grail, 

The last instance is the Temptation. The story of Mara 
and Buddha probably goes back in one shape or another 
to Buddha himself, and the most popular versions of it, 
such as that represented in o ruined freseo, form a striking 
contrast to Western ideas. Demons assail the Buddha 
under the bo-tree with their darts, while the Apsaras 
tempt him by the display of their beauties. Similar 
temptations befel St. Anthony and St. Dunstan. 
St. Dunstan attacked the devil with his tongs, and 
Luther threw his inkstand at him. The Eastern sage 
sits unmoved by all such fleeting shows, impassive, silent, 
and absorbed. There were other less well-known legends 
of Buddha's temptations upon other occasions. Various 
scholars have formed from these a selection which they 
compare with the account given in the Synopties. Tho 
two are so unlike that one instinctively feels there can be 

1 Jitaka No, 73. 
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no comparison, The Synoptic account is steeped in Old 
Testament ideas, and the only point of even superficial — 
resemblance is in the Jewish expectation of an all- 
conquering Messiah and the Indian belief in a Chakravarti 
Raja, The suggestion that these stray and unconnected" 
lerends of the Buddha found their way orally to Palestine, 
and that out of them the Synopties have framed the 
continuous Gospel narrative, savours rather of a vivid 
_ imagination than of any historic insight.! 


5 


V 
P Was the infant Krishna a supposititions child amuggled 
into Hinduism? <A foundling, the offspring of Buddhism 
and Christianity, who now lords it in the house of his* 
adoption? It is a question which has often been asked 


' Garbe, op, cit., p. 0, supports his opinion by saying that while 
bodily devils are frequently mét with in the Boddhist canonical works, 
they never occur in the Bible except in the history of our Lord's 
temptation, The latter part of Garbe's argument rests on two very 
dubious sasertiona: jirat, that the devil took a personal shape in the 

ad » temptation of our Lord ; and secon, that corporeal devils were unknown 
; | tothe Jews, iret, I take down Alford'’s Greek Testament, and I read 
his commentary on Matt. iv, I-]P: "Had Luke's been our only 


i- account, we toight have supposed what took place to have been done in 
- a vision; but the two other expressions (in 5. Matth. and S, Mark) 
» entirely preclude this, It is undetermined by the letter of the sacred 
. text whether the Tempter appenred in a bodily shape." ‘There is not - 


a-worl in any one of the three narratives of the temptation of Christ 
which would warrant the belief that the devil came personally visible 
to Christ. Indeed, one of the temptations, and perhaps the keenest 
and dendliest of the three, must have been visionary and subjective” 
(8. Barrett, The Temptation of Christ, p. 54). Plutarch asysthat Socrates 
paid no attention to stories of supernatoral appearances, but he listeued 
attentively if any one spoke of hearing words uttered by an unseen 
speaker, Such was the demon of Socrates, But the whole subject ts 
one I must decline to discuss. Second. I cannot profess to hinve made 
_ any Btady of Jewish demonology, but, to take the two first instances 
which occur to me, I have always supposed that the incubi of Genesia vi 
who begat children with the daughters of men had some corporeal 
beings. And I imagine that Isaiah's satyre who danced amid the 
ruins of Babylon were pictured as visible bodily forma, 
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and very variously answered, and with an examination 
of it I propose to close this paper. 

I discussed the matter at length some ten years ago.' 
As an Indian ethnologist I was interested in the history 
of the Gujars; I tried to prove that they had come, 
probably with the White Huns, from Central Asia; and 
from time beyond the memory of man they had been 
the chief pastoral tribe in the sacred grazing grounds 
and woodlands of Vrindavan. So far as I could discover, 
they made their appearance simultaneously with and 
in the same locality as the youthful Krishna; and 
I suggested that the two events might be connected in 
some way; that the Gujars might have acquired some 
* erude acquaintance with Christian legends of the Nativity 
in Central-Asia; and that the Brahmans had employed 
these legends for the evolution of a divine child. This 
would go far to explain the pastoral character of the 
youthful divinity. 

This hypothesis was put forward explicitly as a pure 
but not quite improbable conjecture. I could not prove 
that the Gujars knew anything of Christianity, while my 
proposed solution would be disproved if it were shown 
that the story of the child was older than the arrival of 
the Gujars. That story is contained in the Hartvamea 
and the Vishaw Purina. Neither work can be exactly 
dated, but the Harivamesa is often considered the older, 
and to go back to some time in the fifth century which 
is anterior to the arrival of the Huns,* and anterior there- 
fore to the advent of the Gujars, Be it so, I am not 
particularly attached to the Gajar hypothesis. But that 
does not dispose of the main subject of my former 
argument, nor does it help us to a solution of the _ 
question. The pastoral character of the young Krishna 

1 JRAS, 1007, pp. 051 i, “The child Krishna, Christianity, and the 


(iojars.” , 
2 Macdonell, Sanabrit Literafere, p. 237. 
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will remain unexplained ; for I follow Weber in thinking 
that the mere epithet of Govinda applied to the elder 
Krishna is insufficient to explain it. But the popularity 
of the youthful Buddha does help us to explain, or so it 
seems to me, the history of the Krishna legend. I propose 
to advance and maintain three theses: iret, that the 
story of the child Krishna is a novel one; second, that it 
arose in rivalry with the legend of young Buddha; third, 
that its authors went to the Christian quarry, like the 
Goddhists, for the framework of their story, I shall 
treat the first two together; and although I may restate 
things said before, the reiteration will be as little as 
possible. 

The Harwvamecd andthe Visinu Purina ore admittedly : 
much later than the Lalita Vistaru, They belong to the 
* Gupta period, when Hinduism, freed from the opposition 
of Maurya and Kushan kings, and rejoicing in the sun- 
shine of the royal favour, finally triumphed in its long 
struggle over Buddhism. In this contest for popular 
favour the Vaishnavas were the protagonists. Between 
the cult of Siva and the Buddhists there was “a subtle 
connection “;* but with the Vishnuites there was open 
rivalry, and it was'the practice of the latter to appropriate 
all the elements most popular in Buddhism, 

As Krishna was the eighth Avatar, the Vishnuites took 
Buddha for the ninth. The Mahiyinists had made 
religion easy for the common man, bub they had left 
women somewhat in the lurch. The Vishnuites with 
their doctrine of bhakti made it as easy for women as for 
men, bhakti being that saving faith which surpasses 
knowledge.* Muahiyfnists and Vishnuwites were, both of 

be 7 avi linir ee : ai Lea 
eres oi (ler gen gs) Virtika, beweist nichts dafiir” 

; Ae tcc 2 apy ee mean badd 
loctrine of Faith; and as La Vallée Pivaeia our reap 


schools of devotion (AAakei) are often not strict as reganis morality anil 
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them, monotheists in a way; and the Buddhist Avalo- 
kitesvara was always ready to aid the distressed, But 
Krishna was tribal god, epie hero, All-God in one; 
a much more powerful and more human deity ; while the 
lessons he taught were of the essence of Hinduism. 

In this conflict of religions young Krishna makes his: 
first appearance. The legends of Buddha's youth had 
become very popular. They were represented in the 
bas-reliefs of Gindhira and the frescoes of Ajanta. They 
were novel and attractive. And then the youthful 
Krishna steps forward with a story more attractive still. 


discipline” (Dictionary of Religion and Hthica, s.v. ** Mahiyina”™, p. $32}. 
The (iité calla it the “less troublesome way” (Hopkins, The Great Epic 
of Jodia, p, 188}. Bhakti was one of the many doctrines the Buddhists 
evolved part pases with the Hindus, or which they borrowed from them, 
“The belief in the providence of Amitibha and of Avalokita, the belicf 
in their saving grace, has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, 
but is excellent Krishnaism” (La Vallée Poussin, op. cit., p. 335), The 
whole subject of bhakti has attracted nivch attention of late; r, various 
articles in the JRAS. 1907-11. On the Continent Professor Giarbe is, 
I believe, the chief exponent. Barth, The Religions of India, pp. 218-19, 
has some brief but excellent remarks on the subject. ‘All antiquity had 
in the end resolved religion into matter of knowledge, either rational, 
intuitive, or revealed. It is tink which enlightens the soul, which 
alone can render the exercises of meditation and asceticism prodactive of 
fruit. Or rather it dispenses with these; for to him who possesses it, 
all the rest is given over and above, It addresses itself, not to the God 
of the learned amd tho philosophers, but to the manifestation of God 
that is most accessible, most at hand; among the Vishouites, for 
iustanee, not to Vishaa or to Paramitman, bat to Krishna, ta God 
made man, who makes answer by his grace, or who has rather minis 
answer beforehand, when, conteseending to close his ineffable and 
inconeeivable majesty in a sensible form, he thus permitted the hurmblest 
to love him, and to give himself to him, even before knowing him. That 
was a new idea” (Barth, The Religions of Iulia, p. 218). Barth rejects 
the idea that Ahetti was a direct importation from Christianity. 
‘Shab appears to us to be the necessary complement of a religion 
that has reached n certain stage of monotheism" (p. 220). The influence 
of Christianity on the modern developments of the doctrine is undoubted. 
On these modern developments Sir G. Grierson is the chief authority ; 
whose wishes to stody modern bhakti and does not study his writings, 
sia disianza ewol volar enz'ali. On the teaching of the great epic with 
regard to it see Hopkins, op, cit., pp. 188-200; and on the traces of 
Buddhism in the later epic see his Religiona of India, p. 423, 
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This story was a novel one; that is the crux of the 
whole question. Let us see what Professors Keith and 
Garbe have to say in favour of its antiquity. “Surely 
the existence of the standing enmity between Krishna 
and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the Mahabhasya presenta 
the most tonclusive proof, essentially presupposes the 
existence of the legend of a youthful Krishna? The 
relationship would Srsinth, be accompanied by friend- 
ship and protection ; when the reverse is found, and the 
nephew slays the uncle, the similar legends found else- 
where justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unweleome nephew.’* Professor Garbe 
advances the same reason.* One might reply that this is 
at best an inference, and not «a necessary inference, since 
the relationship and the enmity of the parties would 
fequire no special explanation if both wert nature-gods, 
as Professor Keith and I hold them to have been. The 
story, if it ever existed, can have been of little importance, 
since no trace of it has been found; and in the epie the 
killmg of Kamsa is not the first of Krishna's exploits 
after reaching manhood. 

But all this is beside the question, for the story, what- 
ever it may have been, was not the story now before us. 

1. The killing of Kamsa is o primitive part of the 
Krishna legend, and therefore centuries older than the 
Christian era. But the present legend e@hnot have taken 
shape until the identification of Krishna with Vishnu 
and Krishna's glorification as the All-God was complete. 
lis raison d'étre is to show how Vishnu became entirely 
incarnate in Krishna, It is the coping-stone of Vishnuite 
teaching, and therefore Inter than the Bhagavad Gita. 
In the epic Krishna's divinity is intermittent; in this 
story there is neyer a moment when the child is not, 


1 JRAS, 19045, p. 173. 
* Garbe, op. cit, p. 223. 
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consciously or unconsciously, the All-God, The killing of 
Kamsa belongs to the earliest stage of the Krishna myth, 
the child of Braj and Vrindavan to the last. 

2 Some of the principal personages, Yasodi, Nanda, 
Radha, Kalika, and Kubja, figure also in the Buddhist 
legends! This is intelligible if the youthful Krishna was 
started ag a rival to the youthful Buddha, and it would 
be in keeping with the Vishnuite practice. The first 
three personages are the chief drumatis peraome, and are 
essential to the story ; but how could they have figured 
in the original Kamsa myth—a myth centuries older 
than Buddha? 

“ Balarama was universally known as Krishna's elder 
brother, Our legend admits the fact and avoids it by 
transferring him in embryo from Devaki to Rohini. 
Why this violent alteration? As Rohinis son he was 
free from Kamsa's hostility. Why does Vasudeva hand 
him over with Krishna to the cowherds? It is perfectly 
intelligible if old names were to be fitted to « new -frame- 
work, but not otherwise. 

4. Everything about this child-god is novel. He is 
provided with a new father and mother, new companions, 
new surroundings, and an entirely new character. But 
T have dwelt elsewhere on this aspect of the story. 

This child-god is the consummation of Krishnaism ; 
how ean he have been a part of its rude and barbarous 
beginnings ? : 

T hold that the young Krishna was born in the Gupt 
period, and that he was produced at a time when tha 
youthful Buddha was popular, and the Vishnuites were 
striving to outbid the Buddhists.* I have still to show 
where the Vishnuites got their materials and why 
they won. 


1 Weber, Zndische Streifen, iil, p. 425. 
® Jacobi has a notable article on the evolution of Krishna if Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Etiica, 4%. “Tnearnation” (Indian), pp. 193 If, ; 
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They borrowed nothing directly from the Buddhist 
leyend; the two or three stories they have in common, 
such as the bending of the bow, are Indian. But like the 
Buddhists, they went to Western, 1c. Christian, sources 
for their material. If the Pundits of Ujjain could 
borrow Greek astronomy and Ptolemaic geography from 
Alexandria, they would have no diffieulty in making 
themselves acquainted with the Gospels and the apocryphal 
narratives, Not that they showed any special interest in 
Christianity; the story itself suggests that they did not. 
But it was a convenient quarry and they used it. Let us 
see how it was done. 

Vasudeva and Devaki were the father and mother of 
Krishna, Kamsa his mother’s brother whom he killed. 
These were fixed points in the ancient tradition, and 
the points of attachment for the new story. Balarima 
was Krishna’s elder brother, but as he has to play the 
part of the youthful John the Baptist he gets a new 
mother, and is handed over to Nanda to be Krishna's 
foster-brother. The gods complain to Vishnu of Kamsa, 
and Vishnu announces that he himself will be born ns 
Krishna and will kill Kamsa, Narada (who is of a some- 
what sneaking disposition) informs Kamsa, and Kamsa 
kills Devaki’s children as they are born, Balar&ma is 
saved by being born to Rohini, and Vasudeva takes 
Krishna across the Jumna to the cowherds, and exchanges 
him secretly and unknown to everyone, with the daughter 
horn at the same moment to Yasodi. Kamsa kills 
Yusodi's infant, and the two boys grow up minoug the 
cowherds. Narada tells Kamsa how he has been tricked. 
Kamsa sends for the boys and they kill him. Devaki, 
bt: he takes no account af the ohild-god. Garbe has treated the history 
Of Krishna at considerable length (op. cit., pp. 209-71): but one 
suspect that his euhemeriam is infloeneed by his destre to extract 
id herbie Upanishad from the Bhagavad Gith; nor do] find any serious 
attempt to recotcile the various Krishnas, or if one prefers, the rarious 
aspects of Krishna. 


may 
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Vasudeva, and Kamsa figure at the beginning and end of 
the story, which is otherwise independent of them. 
Throughout the rest the cowherd Nanda and his wife 
Yasodé figure as the father and mother of Krishna. 
Now note the parallels with Christian legends. 
1, A marvellous light envelops Mary when Christ is 
born (Protév., e. 19). | 
A similar light envelops Devaki before Krishna is 
born (Viah, Pur,, v, c. 2, p. 500).' 
2. Universal gladness of nature when Christ is born 
(Protev., c, 18). 
Universal gladness of nature when Krishna is born 
(Vish. Pur., v, ¢. 8, p. 502; Harivanisa, ii, 59, p. 269). 
8. Herod inquires of the wise men where is He that is 
born King of the Jews (St, Matt. 11, 4), 
Narada warns Komesa that Krishna will kill him 
(Vish, Pur,, v, c. 1, p. 498; Harivamea, ii, 56, p. 258)- 
* 4. Herod is mocked by the wise men (St. Matt. ii, 16). 
Kane is mocked by the demon that takes the place 
of Yasodd's infant ( Vish. Pur., v,¢.3,p. 503, Harivamaa, 
"ii, 59, pp. 270-1). 
§. The massacre of the Innocents (St. Matt. ii, 16). 
Kumsa orders the young boys to le killed (Vish. Pur., 
v,c. 4, p. 504), . 
6, Joseph came with Mary to Bethlehem to be taxed 
(St. Luke ii, 1; Protev.,.c. 19). 
Nanda came with Vaseda and the herdsmen to 
Mathura to pay tribute (Vish, Pur., v, c. 3, p. 503). 
7. Joseph is a widower with grown-up sons (Proter., 
«. 8 and 9). 
Vasudeva congratulates Nanda on having a son in 
his old age (Vish. Pur., v, ¢. 5, p. 506). 


‘The pages refer to Wilson‘s translation of the Vislau Purina ond 
Langlois’ of the /fanraqes. ‘ 
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8. The flight into Egypt (St. Matt. ii, 14). 

a. Flight of Vasudeva with Krishna to the cowherds 
(Vish. Pur., v,c. 3, pp. 502-3), 

h, Flight of the cowherds to Braj ( Vish, Ptur., v, c. 5. 
p,. 506; Hurivamsa, ii, 60, p. 274)! 

Apart from their number the incidents are for the most 
part neither so peeuliar nor so striking as is the case with 
the Lalita Vistara. Taken singly, several of them might 
be put down as an accidental coincidence. There are two, 
however, which cannot be so treated. It is not an 
accidental coincidence that Joseph, the supposed father of 
Jesus, should have gone to Bethlehem to be taxed, and that 
Nanda, the putative father of Krishna, should have come 
to Mathura-to pay tribute. Nor is it an accident that 
Joseph is an elderly widower with a grown-up family, 
while Nanda is congratulated on having «a son in his 
old aze,* 

The details I have quoted are all more or less connected 
with the Nativity; they fix the framework of the story, 
and determine the relations of the actors. One or two 
later incidents, such as the story of Kubji, may have been 
suggested in similar fashion, but the subsequent history is 
for the most part due to the invention of the author. His 
object was to depict the sports and gambols of two divine 
children wandering at will in pasture lands and woods 

* One might also compare the infant Christ in the tnanger, the ox and 
ode standing by, with the infant Krishna and Balarama crawling in the 


cow-pens; but so far as there is any coincidence, it may be natural and 
ubintentional. 

> Vasudeva spoke to him (Nanda) kindly, and congratulated him on 
having «son in his old age” (Fish, Pur, ¥, 0.6, Wilson tr. p, 506, 
Both this and the matter of the tribute are omitted in the Haricame, 
which represents Nanda o8 a hind living near Mathura, while his 
fellow cowberda live in Braj. Rohinl is contined in Braj, not in 
Mathura; and Vasudeva merely commends Balarima to the care of 
Nanda ; he does not actually hand him over, as in the, Vishnu Purdad, 
The Harivaqes also says nothing of the massacre of the innocents, i 
representa a slightly variant and not quite so Christian a version of the: 
tale as the Vistnw Purdaa. : 
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with companions ss light-hearted as themselves. The 
country is infested with demons; there is a she-devil who 
suckles Infants to their death; other demons in animal 
form affright the herds and their keepers. The divine 
boys destroy them in pure sport. For the rest they play 
in the forest, imitate the ery of the peacock, make garlands 
of wild Howers, lie under the trees, and come back to the 
encampment in the evening to join in the nightly games 
of the nomads. We have pictures of the seasons, the 
bursting of the rains, the sky heavy with clouds, the 
bellowing thunder, the flight of the white storks, the calls 
of the birds, the joy of the earth and the upspringing 
grass. In the hot weather the rivers shrink, the pools 
dry up, the sky is of brass, and the moon 1s resplendent, 
‘The whole is an idyllic picture of happy, irresponsible 
childhood ; and these two cluldren are divine. 

It is the quite unconscious or semi-conscious divinity of 
the child Krishna which the author meant to teach; other 
wioral teaching he had none, And it is this which made 
the fortune of the story, for in the child Krishna every 
Hindu mother sees the ideal of her babe. The Vaishnavas 
called in the women to their aid, and it is the women who 
have made the child more popular than the epic warrior.’ 
Lewd men have seized on the boy and girl loves of Krishna 
ond Ridhi as a pretext for their own abominations. 
But that is a perversion which is far from universal. 
Krishna and Radha are the Hindu prototypes of Paul and | 
Virginia. The story is still full of vitality: the killing of 
Kamsa, a gigantic figure made of paper and bamboo, is 
celebrated by the crowd with as much shouting and 
merrymaking as in the days of Patanjali, and on well- 
watered lawns under shady trees in the gardens of rich 
merchants round about Mathuri, one may see children 
act the sports of Krishna and of Balarama. 


i At least in the Gangetic Dodb, East of the Ganges Oudh ond Bihar 
are Rama country, and in Réjputios the epic hero takes the first place. 
Such at least is my personal impression. 
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We have seen what use India made of Christian legend 
in antiquity. As regards theological and philosophic 
speculation she had abundance and to spare; she was 
better able to give than to receive. Christianity has 
influenced modern Hinduism most profoundly in its 
ethical ideals ; whether it did so in antiquity isn question 
harder than any I have touched on. The two religions 
touched each other only at the periphery, and each would 
be attracted solely by what it felt to be most akin. 

Here my task has ending; and it is for the Pundits to 
determine what these speculations may be worth. 

“Sed nos imimensam spatiis confecimus peqaor, 
Et jam tempus equim fomantia solvere colla." 
Vinain: Geary. ti, 641-2. 


The goal was distant, and we've travelled far ; 
“Tis time to loose the tired steeds from the cor. 
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L: Salvation's Hail to the Nation's Chief—Prayers for the 
Support and Progress of the Cause—and for the 
’ Spiritual Reward. 

Namah(-o) vah(-o), haye Gathalh(-i) rtavaril! 

(a) “Usta((-e-)2 iti, kila, (-e) istau-,  ististha® 
su(vjastih(-s) syit(-d)) asmai®  yasmai(-A(y)) “usta 
kasmnicit(-d) (istau-stha** suastih(-a)) ;— 

z (b) sva-vagena keayan(-t) sumedhih (-4) mahadhah 
(-a) dayat, (-d), dheyat(-d), asurah(-a) 
(c), Uta-yuti* (-tyau) tavisi® ((-yau) (sanvatati-(-y-)- 
” ninrtatve, iyam su(vjastih(-r) &, -abhi(-y-)i gait (-d) (7), 
| gha-id (=ghed (7) vii)! tat te* vasmi (-y) — 
(@) rtam®* dharayadlyii, -tat(-d) me dah(-ai), (deli) 
_aramatyé (, aratiate vi), 

(«) ra&yal(-o) (raivatyini suar-samunnati-dharim)," 
rtili(-r),” iti, kila, phalani(-y) rju(-v) arhan& samprap- 
tani(-y),upagrhitani, vasoh(-or) gayam®* (jivanam, jivitum) 
manasaly” 


2. May that Glory—tlater called the hvarenal—te his 
indeed—revealing more and amore the mysteries of 
. the new form of Fath through many aprritually 
prospered yours, . 


(a) At(-c) ea (-f-) asmai vidvesim vasistham 


« ' Bo better, Recall the Veil nom, pl. in -fh (-a) ; otherwise *-yak'’, 

* (wd, Salvation’s Hail, As elsewhere so often explained, this word 
id idiomatic, It has long been the fashion to coll it a loo, se. of an witi— 
alverbially used ;—but an instr. ag. nt. is of course also possible, as 
also an ace. pl. nt, alverbially used. It means *im the course of 
4 salvation “—** How long was thy wht” ia the question asked of the 

soul arriving from earth,—Vosht SXIT ;—* in the wished-for bestituds,” 

? Ahmadi, Some paramount person must be meant as the repre. 
sentative of all the faithful,—ao throughout wherever this uudefined 
form ** ahi” re- appears—perhapes Vishtaaps. ismeant. AAmds Funds 
bahwutiet, “To whomao er(among us)". Can it mean * to every man?" 
I fear that this fine sense may be really too ethereal to Le exactly safe; 
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Praise to You, O Holy Gathds! 


1. Salvation’s Hail to this man, salyation to him 
whosoever (he may be) ;— 

(6) Let the absolutely ruling Mazda grant, He Ahura, 

(c) the two eternal Powers (Universal Weal and the 
Deathless Long life, Haurvatat and Ameretatat)—these 
verily I ask of Thee ;— 

(@) for the maintaining Asha (the Holy Law within 
our State, now as ever so endangered) ;—this grant me 
with" Armaiti (Archangel of our Land and devoted 
toiling Zeal) 

(ec) distinctive-riches,* blest rewards, the Good Mind's 
life—[(even the good man’s life with goodness in the 


soul. )}— 


2. Aye, for this man—whoever he may be (see 1)— 
may he (—our representative—) attain that best of all 
things (—the ushfd beatitude, bright halo of his officee—);— 


—hbat such higher sentiment should be always reported as an alternative ; 
—seethe extremely advanced religious-philosophical sentiment elsewhere 
in the Gathis, Can it express a doubt as to which one of the four or 
five persons was considered to be actually the leader, Vishtiapa, Jamaspa, 
Frashaostra, or Zarathushtras 

4 Dewit, Fora stem adyc-todd recall diigomvisa- and didyeia* (Wh.}, 

" Haurvatat andl Ameretatat, 

“Gat. A godt with d of abhyd, might possibly equal ‘let it happen”, 
otherwise I suggest gla + id = ghet, The Pahl, Pers, anil Sanske. 
- SEpest peli —pate as infin, =**te come”, though fai ia oleo further 
expressed by Jak, ote. 

7 Or -f@=*o A-' ;-——sco forms of Armaitia in 6, 10, 16, 

* Ray, Some Vedic analogies point totho ides of “riches, Not so 
the Arunian, Iranian, “Glory” there predominates in the ides 
conveyed by tho word. Even Ind. up? = “the dawn” must have been 
“rich” only figuratively. 

* AugL Recompense for good and evil, but just here “the blest 
rewards" are the more held in mind. 

The eood mind's life,—" that of thy goo! min amid our people, 
vood in thought, word and deed.” 


bal 
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(6) svarvan ' n& suar dadhita ;*— 

(c) tva, tvadiyena, cikiddhi, cikitsva* cikitva (f)* (-e-) 
iti, cetayasva, Ssviintatamena, “punyatamena manyuna 
((-&-) fitma-buddhya), sumedhah(-o) mahadhah, (-ii) 

(@) yah(-& miyah(-a)) dhah(-a) rtena vasoh (-or) mayah 
(-a) mainasahi-o) 

(¢) viévaini (-y) ahfini (-y), ahar-nhar, dirgha-jivitoh"(-r) 
*vrdhasa,* vardhanena. | 


3. The Better than the Good as the “ Ushté"—Reward for 
the faithful Teacher here and on high,—the Home 
of God,—Straight Paths. 


(a) At svah (7), (sab, sa), vasoh(-or) vasyah(-o)® na 
* abhi-gamyat(-d) 

(4) yah (-o) nah(-a) rjimn pathah® (-8) *savasah(-é) 
Sikset (-d(?)), siksayet(-d) 

(c) asya (-A-) asoh(-or) asthanvatah (-6) dariravatah 
(-0), manasal(-§) ca, manomaynsyaca, 

(d) satyin A “stin(-is)? yin a, svarga-sthinani yani 
(-y¥) & kseti (-y) ssurah—, 

(¢) (sah (s0-'rdh-) ardhayita (-d-), asmaikam adhipatil(-s) 
tvaivin(-t-) *“sujantuh (-s), sujanma,” (tatha (-a-) abhi- 
gamyat (-c ch-)) évintal, punyavin,” (haye)" sumedhah. 


| Hedthréyd, Reailing Avithruvd—the sign for y being here as so 
often elsowherg miswritten for that fore" ;—see rdyéin 1, and recall 
“the Ararje}nai", “the glory of the Airyas.” Otherwise a supposed 
deoom., but then the o would not be accounted for :—it is the debris of 
an old Pahl. -Av. letter, a mere perpendicular strake, which represented 
oe ae wellasd, while the sign for y \\ is the constant mistake for that 
fore" in hastily written MBS. In tho resulting jumble letters: 
were constantly repeated. N.B, 

: Dawditd in its mdedel Les form ahouled Hatorally mean 'receire " 
“attain”; though “give” comes in most aptly here :—so read alterna: 
tively ‘' May he give". 

_* Cleitied—road as if cieit, Ant, either a second sg. perf. impery., of 
inst. ag. of -fe-=“ with carstaking Holy Babeit 18 co ce sates an 

Sonar —— “ Dict. ; eici- hardly ss an impery. of itself chee 
form only recall earriand, or impery, perf, ~—for an  toeall eibviee 
(-rd), cléitw (-ed), adj and f. = +r uudaeatandiog ” eabycenlibeees pea 

‘ Ureddeihi, A *erddast would sorrespond. Does Graésmann 
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(b) Yea may he—that person so endowed with glorious 
distinction—attain (still further) blessedness (to give us 
ailj;— 

(c) and may’st Thou thereto, O Ahura Mazda, through 
Thy most Holy and most bounteous Spirit assign this 
elory to him, revealing : 

(ad) what wonder-working mysteries of Benevolence (of 
Thy Good Mind) Thou may'st really® impart (through 
Asha, Archangel of Thy Law) 

(e) with blest increase of this happiness* on a long 
life’s every day. 


$. Yea, may he that (Holy One, our Leader crowned 
with that distinction —see strophe 2) attain to that 
(nshta blessedness) which is better than the good ®, 

(b) he who may teach us straight® paths of (all true 
spiritual) profit, 

(c) of this world bodily the gain, and of that the 
mental * | 

(d) (paths) toward those veritably real (eternal) abodes 
where dwells Ahura,— 

(e) a helpful offerer* of Thine own—worthy of Thee— 
(he is, who thus hath taught us,—and may he indeed 
attain that realization of his hopes)—the good citizen 
(by eminence he is, nobly wise), holy-and-bountiful, (of 
soul), 
doubt the meaning “stir up”, to rrddj-, and does the P.W, reject 
a reference to rdé- which G, accepts? 

* PaiAgu cohyd ;—The summum bonum—a_ curiously philosophical 
turn of expression. See the words ‘* better thing” at Y. 63, 9, and 
rahidtam in strophe 2 here. 

4 See the Inscription Pers. “ leave not the right path”. 

1 See ¥. xxviii, 2. 

* Stid to ati- ap masc. =" household", and 50 '‘bome" ; see afi-pet, 

® Whether Austiite! should be token simply in the later sense of 
good citizen” is of course a question, One feels more inclined to the 
meaning ‘* noble of soul”. 

Wo, with others, ‘ Holy,” which I have long resisted for safety, 
fearing exaggeration, 

i Mitye ig used only to mark the yocative,—so thronghout. 
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4. Yea, I would magnify Thee for all Thy Spiritual Help 
fowards ua—as The Sacramental® Aids of Grace— 
iene jor T’ hy Fire's Flame, the Chief of all, andl jor 
the Good Mind's Spiritual Might, 

(a) At tvi,** tvim, matsai takvam (-n-) ea (-e-) (iti), 
fvintam, punyam, sumedhah(-o), mahadhaih (-a) 
(b) yat tani hasteha’ yaini** tu(?)** (tvam) sapasi, 
sapisai(ai)-y) avansi* (yat(-d) dharma-daivya-prasidasya 
@ (-ii-) avatisi mim prati(-y) abhi(-y),** upa (-f-) figacchan, 
kila, yat tava (-i-) atharviinah(-osm-) asmikam. tratiral 

(-o) netarah(-o'v-) avansi*(avo-)-bhrtah (-a) igacchan), 

(¢) yah(-s) ca dhah(-&) rtih,* ((-r, iti(-y) evam), kiln, 
yani pratidinini(-y) rju,** (-v-)rjiini, danda-(-i-) artham 
iva) dhvarate, dvesine, papaya dhah, phalani sn(-v-jasti- 
bhrnati tu (-v), rju(-v-) arhani sampriptani, (-y) upagrhi- 
tani(-y), rtff€vane dhah(-a), dadhitha (-itha), 

(@) tvadiyasya, tava, gharmena (-i-) atharyah,* (-i) 
rtena-(-au-)-ojasah(-a)’ ojasvatyah (-i) 

(e) yat(-d) me vasoh(-or) salah (-o’bhi(-y-)) a(-o-), upa, 

(-fi-) avamat(-d) manasah. 

a, (rod 3 Bountiful Creative Holiness is Jervently aposatro- 
phised in view of His Creative Act—and this gives 
murray of the fi ufure judqinent Upon denned 
and evil, 

(a) Syintam (punyam(-f-) ea (-i-)) ab tva, tvam, 
sumedhah (-o) mansi, (-y) asura, 

(h) yat tva" (tvim) asol(-or) jantve, kila, jJanumani(-y), 
adarsam pirvyam ;°“— 

(e) yat (-dy dhah(-6) eyautnini midhvinsi (-i-) iti? 
yani ca (-o) ukthani (-y asan), 

(@) agham (dandam) aghiya, vasvim rtim* (iti( ay 
evam), kila, su(v)asti-pratidinam rju (-v-) arhani sam- 
priptam upagrhitam vasave, 


1 “By thy personally present messenger.” Zawii: aa. 4 | 
hallowed in efficioney " :—tecall ustidncrsas, sastarut, ete. rae 
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4. Yea, I will regard Thee thereby as mighty and 
bountiful (in holiness), O Ahura Mazda, ; 
(b>) when those (sacramental ??) aids of grace (come 
to me) hand-sent (by this our Monarch Priest) (means of 
Thy saving help) which thou dost nurture and maintain, 

(c) (aids of keen justice too) which thou did’st also 
establish as Asha’s recompense in retribution for the 
faithless, in blest rewardings for the believer,— 

(d@) (all) throngh Thy Fire's flame (made efficient), the 
strong through Asha (Archangel of Thy Law and Rituals 
Truth), 

(2) and when to me Thy Good Mind's Power came,— 
(in Thy beneficent Good Minded Qne—Our Monarecli- 
Chief—, or in Thine Archangel of Good Will). 


5, Yea, L conceived of Thee, as Bounteous (in holiness), 
Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when (as if) in the world-life's birth I saw Thee 
first,°— 

(c) when Tliou did’st (from that hirth hour on) render 
actions provided with those rewards (just named (see 4)), 
and words, as well, 


t The word ard=“‘aids",—so olso the Pahl; must have ®& S¢tmi- 
technical significance ;—see it elsewhere used algo in connexion with the 
Fire ns in ¥, xxxil, 14. One writer avoids this meaning, regarding the 
word asa pronoun, but see susfavaf aed, 20, 1. Allthe prominent recurring 
expressions in the Gathis have an especially pointed significance, though 
they may at times be allowed their more commonplace meaning ;—here 
we have ‘aids of Law and grace”, 

2 Add = “ recompenses a" 

* Onemight have formed an “*athar from atharean, and, I accept afhart 
inthia sense. The P.W. avoids the meaning “‘fire™ for athart <—bat 
“arrow-point” is the secondary figurative meaning from “the points 
of the fame *. 

) AM-aojaihd is a compositum. . 

¢ A rhetorical retrospective vision of creation with a prospective one 
of future judgment. 

7 Mishdandn for a-nini =“ provided with rewards" : cf. mifhueneaate 
in a figurative sense. The finnl short 1 was omitted previously a 
inberent ; ef the Pahl. 


——  -—x<&- 
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(e) tvi,® tava, tvadiyena, “ivena ((-e) iti 7) 
*sunrtayai' dhimanal(-on-)* ante, vrttante,? (p-) apame 
(('s-) asol), 


6. And that Last judgment is vividly present to his mental 
eye.—The Sotereign Power—which builds wp the 
State upon earth will then iaudeed be established to 
verify all the beneficial workings of the Cause which 
have pushed on the settlements in righteousness, 
Armaii now continuing the teaching of those 
wndeviating principles, 

(a) Yasmin ((-n) ante (yasyim vritau(-yam), (tvam) 
svintena, punyena,” “tva, tava, tvadiyena manyuna (-a-) 
ante, vrttvam, vritante*(-n) fi-gacchalh(- ii) 

(6), haye sumedhah ksatréna (-fi-) asmin ((-n) ante), 
vasuni manasa,’ (kiln, (-ar-) rtfivani ca vasumanasvata, 
SUmAnasi) 

(¢) yasya cyautnaih(-r)® gehyani, gayah (-4) rtena? 
pra, purah(-o) dadhate*(-a, iti), pra, purah( -o)-dhiviin- 
tai(-A(y))'; 

(d) ebhyah(-n) rttin(-4) 4ansati, dasati(-y) aramatih(-s)* 

(¢) tvadiyasya, tava, “tvasya(??) sarvajiasya kratoh 
{-or) yap nalkih(-r) dambhayati(-yat(-d)). 

* Lit, “Virtue”, which perhaps ia here in this old piece the better 


meaning ;—the idea of ** wisdom " ses Kumimrd sounds rather “Inte” for 


(oouments which abound in the original meanings of aaia, vohw 
manch, ee. 


>= 


- 
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(@) Ill to the evil, n good rewarding to the good, (to be 


adjudged) (e) by Thy true-wisdom,' (or “ by Thy virtue“) 
in the creation’s* final change.’ 


6. In which last changing Thou shalt* come and with 
Thy Spirit bounteous (in holiness *), 

(b) O Mazda, and with ‘Khshathra, Archangel of Thy 
Sovereign Might, in this (Inst ending), and with Vohu- 
Manah, Thy Good-Minded-will? 

(c) by whose great® deeds (our) settlements are 
furthered through Thy Law of Righteousness ;'— 

(@) Thy judgment’s saving-regulations unto these 
(homes) Armaiti® teaches (dear Angel of our cultivator's 
sacred toil_—of our Devotion }— 

(e) plans of Thy Wisdom which no man deceives. 


© Could we form a "*didmi—masc. or f.;—see Zarathatir’d in lit 
possibly and probably a mase. 

® yrvagel = vraéad to Ind. eyt- in the sense of ‘a final turning ©. 

¢ Others always “holy” ;—see notes elsewhere, 

i Benevolence even in retribution ;—see oka manarihd reourring 
throughout, instr. with inherent nom. so used on account of the nent, 
gendor which could not so well express the personal subject. This 
instr. is of course not simply for the nom., a4 has been stated. 

® cyaifia- moans in the Ind. ‘ mighty deeds”. ® 

? Notice the necessity of the moral idea here ;—“‘ the settlements ore 
advaneed through righteousness.” 

* Notice how forma of Ar/fajmaiti roour in strophe |, here, in 10 and 
in Hh. Recall Artemis and Armenia both probably related to Arfa ) matt ; 
— nothing is more familiar than changes in the positions of letters. 
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THE CONFUSION BETWEEN HAMIDA BANO BEGAM 
(MARYAM-MAEKANI), AKBAR'S MOTHER, AND 
HAJI BEGAM OR BEGA BEGAM, THE SENIOR 
WIDOW OF HUMAYUN: HUMAYUN'S TOMB 
: By VINCENT A. SMITH 
TMAYUN married Haji, aliae Béga Bégam, about 

1527. Fourteen years later, in 1541, he married 

Hamids Bano Bégam, who became the mother of Alcbar 

in 1542, and was known by the honorific style of Maryam 

Makani, “dwelling with Mary,” that is to say the Virgin 

Mary, after her death. On the face of it no confusion 

between the two Indies should be possible. Nevertheless, 

they have been frequently confounded, and the error can 
be traced back as early as 1612, only seven years alter 

Akbar's death. The common error is explained by the 

fact that Akbar treated Haji Bégam, the elder lady, as 

a second mother, so that many people believed him to be 

her son,' 

The Biographieal Notices of court ladies in 
Mrs. Beveridge’s excellent edition and translation of 
Gulbadan’s Memoira make the truth clear, \ 

T begin by reciting the facts as stated by Mrs, Deveridge, 
and w lt then set forth the mistakes made by a long series 
of authors. 

Bega Becam on Hisi Becam, No. xxxv 

She was a daughter of Yadgir Beg or Mirza, and 
apparently first cousin of Hamiytn, who married her in 
his youth? Their first recorded child was born in 
aH. 934 or 935, probably equivalent to a.p. 1528, when 

| Badiont, tra. Lowe, ii, 305. 

* Yidgir Nasir Mirai, son of Babur’s youngest brother Nasir, seems 


to be the same person os Yidgir Mirza or Beg. Wiidgir Nasir Beg was 
executed by Humiyin (H, Beveridge). 
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Humiyiin was about 21 years of age. The marriage, 
therefore, nay be assigned to 1527. The lady's second 
and last-mentioned child, Agiga or Afifa Bégam, was 
born in 1531, and tragically lost eight years iater. 


“Bera was with Humiiyin during the idleness of his 
decadence in Bengal... She was captured at Chausm by 
Shir Khiin, and here she lost her little girl, “Aqiqa. «The 
historians all call her Haji Begam in recording her capture; it 
is only Gul-badan who calls her Bega Begim. She was returned 
in safety to Humiyiin under the escort of Shir Khan's best 
reneral, Khawis Khin ... I donot know whether she went 
to Sind with the exiles or was sent Ister direct to Kabul. She 
was in Kabul with the royal family after 1545. She remained 
there with the other ladies when Humiyiin made his expedition 
to recover Hindfistin, and she came with Hamida, Gul-badan, 
and the’ rest to join Akbar in 964 8. (1557). After this she 
boilt her hosband’s tomb near Dehli, and became its faithful 
attendant... She went to Makka in 972 n. (1564-65) and 
returned three years later... Bega Begam died in 989 un. 
(1581), shorily before Gul-badan's return from Makkn. She 
had almost certainly passed her seventioth year, and was perhaps 
still older.” 


Hamipa BANo Beam, with Postaumous Stvy.e or 
“Maryam Manat”, “DWELLING with Mary.” No, uxxxit. 


Her father was Shaikh Ali Akbar Jimi, also known as 
Mir Baba Dost, and her brother was Khwaja Muazzam. 
Her father was in the service of Humiyin's brother 
Hindal (Abi'n-nasir Muhammad), and is said to have been 
the young prince's preceptor. She was distantly related 
to both Béga or Haji Bégam and to Humayin. At the 
age of 14, early in A.H#. 948, the summer of a.p. 1541, 
she was married at Pit in Western Sind to Humayiin, 
whom she actompanied in his subsequent painful wan- 
derings. At ‘Umarkét (Amarkot),on November 23, 1542, 
she gave birth to Akbar, being herself then about 15 
years of age. In 1543, when Humiyin fled to Kandahar 


é 
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from Shilmastain, she travelled with him, leaving the 
child behind. She did not meet her boy again until 
November, 1545, After various odventures, she rejoined 
Akbar early in 1557 along with the other ladies who 
came from Kabul. She died in the autumn of a.p, 1604 
(19 or 20 Shahriwar, the 6th month of the 49th regnal 
year, A.ff. 1013), more than a year before Akbar's decease, 
and must have been about 77 when she passed away. 

T see no reason to hesitate concerning the identity of 
Shaikh Ali Akbar with Mir Baba Dost, or to doubt that 
he wag the father of Khwija Muazzam.' 

Humayiin had never seen Hamida Bano Bégam before 
1541. 

The name Akbar conferred on her son presumably was 
aslected because it was borne by the child's grandfather. 


The facts having been thus set forth, I now proceed to 
cite, and, so far as necessary, to diseuss, the blunders of 
various writers, ancient and modern. The errors begin 
early with the author of the Tarit-t-Khan Jahan Lodi, 
or Makiczan-1-Afghdini, named Niimatu-lla, who finished 
his book in A.B. 1021 (a.p, 1612). 

_ The relevant parts of that author's account of the battle 
of Chausi or Chaunsi, fought on June 27, 1539, are as 
follow :— 


“ Humiayiin had not yet performed his seiceer when his 
troops were thrown into complete disorder; he therefore, 
immediately finishing them, lent all his thoughts to saving his 
own person; for to eave his favourite lady, with all the other 
beauties of the harem, was impossible, He sent Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, with some other persons who were just at hand, in 
this painful situntion, to rescue Begam Mariam Makdni from 
her dangerous position, whilst he himself hastened to reach the 
bridges... He was nearly drowned... Khwija Mu'aszam 

' Mra. Beveridge's discussion of those two matters has been duly 
considered. I adopt Jsubhar's date for the birth of Akbar, See 
discussion in Judian Autiqnuary, 1013. 


= 
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.. . could not find an opportunity of resening the veiled ladies. 
Nevertheless, he sacrificed his life in the execution of his master’s 
command... The Imperial consort likewise fell into their 
[the Afghans’) hands, with all her establishment.” * 

It is curious that the person who sacrificed his life in 
his efforts to serve the queen shonld be called Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, which was the name of Hamida Bano Bégam's 
brother. It is hardly necessary to point out that the man 
of that name said to have been killed in 1539 at Chausa 
while gallantly performing his duty could not possibly be 
identical with the savage murderer, the brother of Hamida 
Bano Bégam, who met with merited punishment from 
Akbar in 1564, and subsequently died insane at Gwalior. 

The demonstrable error in the account just quoted 
consists in the application of the tithe Maryam Makiini, 
the posthumous appellation of Akbar's mother, Hamida 
Bano Bégam,? to Béza Bégam, or Haji Bégam, who, 
beyond all doubt, was the lady captured at Chausi in 
1599 and subsequently sent back to Humiyiin unharmed. 
The author, like later writers, evidently confused in his 
mind the two congorts of Humfyim. Possibly his 
mention of Khwaja Mu‘azzam may be a consequence of 
that mental confusion. 

The second case of ancient blundering on the subject 
under discussion is more complicated. It occurs in the 
Fraymentum HHistoriae Inedicaé, written in Dutch by 
President van den Broecke of Surat in 1629 or 1680, and 
translated into Latin by Joannes de Lact in 1631. 

The text, so far as relevant, 15 as follows :-— 

* Jamque Tzioeham yenerat Hamayon, quam Tzeerchan ipsum 
asso untug, ita cecidit nt Agram perfugere cogeretur .. . quum 


‘novum exercitum cotgicset Hamayon, versus Gangem contendit 


. «+ Tzeertham . .. Ghawas-chanum ... peaomittit: qui... 
in exarcitum Hamayonis irrupit . . . Hamayonésomno excitus 
! Elliot & Dowson, vol. vr, pp. 60, 113, 
® Aseonling to Mr, Beveridge (A bearndaisA, tr., i, Sin.), Akbar conferred 
the title on hia mother during her lifetime. 
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_. . offendit equum cujesdam militis, qui flavio hanstus fuerat, 
qno Agram perfugit, Hoste omnibus illius elephantis, equis et 
ingenti gaza potito, concubinse quoque et tam ipsins qui 
Docum filise et gynoeceum omne in Tzeer-chani venerunt 
potestatem. lle tam insperatam victorism nactus, eandem 
anmima eum moderatione usus est, nihil aut ipse impudice in 
hostium conjuges liberosque admittens, ant suis permittens - 
Quantocius movit versus Agram, multa oppida in itinere sui 
. juris faciens. Hamayon interes omnibus coplis exutus, assumta 
Zimlebegem una conjugum quae praegnans erat, petit Asineeren, 
atque inde provinciam Siermel, ubi uxor im arce Ammer illi 
filium peperit, qui postea Achabar fuit uppellatus."’’ 

Or in English :— 

“And now Humdayin had come to Chausi, when Shir Khan, 
following him up, so routed him that he wns obliged to flee to 
Avra . . . Homéyan, when he had got together o fresh army, 
directed hia march towards the Ganges... Shir Khin.. ~ 
sent in advance Khawids Khiin, who burst in on the army of 
Humiyin ... Humaytn, roused from’ sleep . - . stumbled 
on a horse belonging to somé soldier who had been drowned in 
the river, and on this he fled to Agra, All his elophanis, 
horses, and a vast treasure fell into the hands of the enemy. 
His concubines also, a3 well as his daughters and those of his 
venerals—in fact, the entire female establishment, came into 
the possession of Shir Khan. He, having gained a victory 50 
unexpected, used it with the utmost moderation; he neither 
offered himself, nor permitted hia people to offer, any indignity 
to the wives and children of his enemies. As rapidly os possible 
he advanced to Agra, bringing many towns on the way under 
hie dominion. Humaytn, meanwhile, deprived of all his forces, 
taking with him Zimlebegem, one of his wives-who was pregnant, 
made for Ajmér, Thence he procecded to the province of 
Siermel, where his wife, in the fortress of "Umarkdt, bore to 
him the son who was afterwards called Akbar.” 

‘This account contains many errors. The defeats of 
Humayiin in June, 1559, at Chausi and in May, 1540, at 

' De Lact, De Imperio Magni Mogofia, ave India Vera: Lagduni 
Eatavorum, Eleerir, 1031 ; 2nd issue, pp. 165-7. 
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Kanauj, had so many points of resemblance that the 
author or his informants confused the details of the two 
events. It is certain that the queen of Humayiin was 
taken prisoner at the Chansi battle of 1539 and not at 
the Kannauy battle of 1540. The lady captured was Béga 
or Haji Bégam. Humiyiin never saw the mother of 
Akbar—Hamida Bano Bégam—until 1541, when he 
married her after some weeks’ wooing, and it is needless 
to add that she did not accompany him in the flight from | 
Kanan). 

It is interesting to observe that the Dutch author gives 
“Zimlebegem" as the name of the lady alleged to have 
travelled with Humiyiin and to have given birth to 
Akbar. The name looks like an attempt to express 
“Jumla Béeam”, or something of the sort, but it nay 
be merely a misprinted corruption of Hamida Bégam., 
Mr, Beveridge suggests that “Zimle ~ may be a corruption 
of “Chili”, an epithet applied to Akbar's mother because 
of her wanderings in the desert (chal). Monserrate spells 
the word as “Txo#lii"! The personal name of Béga 
Bégam, alias Haji Bégam? is not known. Both those 
designations are titles or epithets, “ Haji,” of course, 
means “ pilgrim”. T eannot make any sense of the name 
Siermel for the Umarkdt region, now the Thar and 
Parkar District of Sind. Perhaps it may be a misprint 
for some form intended to represent “ Sind ”. 

The whole passage is a curious specimen of blundered 
history. The note of Lethbridge, who translated part of — 
the Fragmentum, shows that he did not appreciate the 
nature of the errors (Caleutta Fieview, 1373, p. 174). 

'“ Ac Zelaldini mater neo regium ponus nec dignitatem Cingtiisenni, 
in Zelaldinum tranafudit: fui enim, privati cujusdam tribunt filia, 
Vocahatur Txoélii Heygum vt anteaquam Emaumo nuberet data fuera 
aparentibus Cayacano uxor" (Commentarivs, p, 656), The Inst clause, 
intimating that Hamida, before her marriage with Huméyin, had been 
given by her parents to one * Cayacannus” (? Kadim Khan), must 
apparently refer toa betrothal, not ton consummated union, De Lact, 
owing to his confusion between the two ladies, gives the epithet “ Chaly 
Bégam”™ to the wrong ane, 
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The errors in modern works claiming authority are 
equally serious and misleading. | 

Carr Stephen states that “* Arab-Sarii', miscalled Araf Sarit, 
is a walled village and was founded by Haji Begam, the widow 
of Humayain and mother of Akbar, in the year 965 4.1. 
(1560 a.p.). Bhe brought with her 800 Arabs on her return 
from Mecca and settled them here™.' 

Haji Bégam, who built Arnb-Sarii, was not the mother 
of Akbar. 

The date also is wrong. She went on pilgrimage in 
aat, 972 (1564-5), and returned three years later. The 
Sarai must have been built between 1565 and 1581, the 
year of Haji Bégam’s death. Harcourt notes that there 
is now no trace of the Arab settlers.* 

Carr Stephen is equally unfortunate in his account of 
the mausoleum of Humayan, which is close to the Sarai. 
He writes — 

"On the lith of Rabi’ I, 960 4.H. (21st January, 1655), 
Humayin died at Din Panih, and was buried in the village of 
Kilokheri, where his mausoleum now stands. Haji Begam, his 
attached and faithful wife, and the mother of Akbar, Inid the 
foundation of this building, which was completed in the year 
973 aa. (1565 A.D.), or, according to some, in tho 14th year of 
the reign of Akbar, 977 a.#. (1569 a.p.), at a cost of 16 lakhs of 
rupees; the best part of which expenditure must have been 
borne by the Emperor Akbar himself .. . Round the grave 
of Humayin are interred Haji Begam, his wife, and the 
companion of his many troubles” : ete. 

Here we find the same erroneous belief that Haji Begam 
was the mother of Akbar, and consequently the companion 
of Humfiyin in his many troubles, the allusion no doubt 
being to the wanderings in the desert and subsequent 
perils, Haji Bégam’s worst trouble occurred at Chausa, 
where she lost her little daughter, and was abandoned by 

i The Archrology and Monumental Remains of Delhi; S¥o, ‘Ludhiana 
and Caleutta, 1876, p. 108. 

2 The New Guide to Delhi, 1866, p, 102 

1 Op. cit, pp 202, 203. 

suas. 1917, a 
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her husband, who was more anxious to save his own life 
than hers. 

The dates too are wrouc, The true date is given by 
Badaoni, who states _— 

' And in this year the building of the tomb of the late 
Emperor, which js heart-delighting, paradise-like, was completed. 
Tt is at Dihlt on the banks of the river Jumna anid took Mirak 
Mirzi Ghiyis eight or nine years.to build." ' 

The next paragraph proceeds to deal with events in 
Muharram, the first month of 978. © This year,” there- 
fore, in the quotation, must mean ax, 877 (June, 1569- 
June, 1570). The fifteenth regnal year began on 
Mareh 11, 1570. Mr. Beveridze accordingly places the 
completion of the mausoleum in the fifteenth year of the 
reign, in which year Abu-l Faz! records that the building 
was visited by Akbar, Presumably his ‘visit was made 
to see the newly-finished edifice. 

Carr Stephen's remark that most of the cost must have 
been borne by Akbar himself is not well founded. Ladies 
in the position of Haji Bégam enjoyed very large incomes, 
She was a quiet, pions person, and may well have had 
fifteen lakhs at her personal disposal. 

The next olfenders against accuracy are Messrs. Beale 
aud Keene, who have managed to commit a surprising 
number of errors on this subject, 

The few words under the heading " Haji Begam" in 
their dictionary correctly state that that lady was the 
“wife of the emperor Humayin", But*the reader 18 
referred to the article on “ Hamida Bino Begam”, which 
is nearly all Wrong. The text is as follows :— 

' Eadiont, 135. This author alone gives the name of the architect, 
The references are to Lowe's translation, Calcutta, 1884, 

* Albarnamah, tr, Beveridge, ii, 612, and note. The fifteenth year, 
according to the Tobakis, began on March I, 1570=th Shawwal, 
4.0. 977 (EO & D., v, 334). But the table at po 246 of the sane volume 


gives the first day as March 10 or Il, equivalent to 2nd Shawwal, The 
table, based on the Abarndmah, is to be preferred. 
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“ Hamida Bano Begam ( >» L sA2) styled (after 


her death) Mariam Makani, and commonly called Haj! Begam, 
“was n geent-granddaughter of Shaikh Ahmad Jam. She was 
married in a.D. 1541, a.m. 948, to the emperor Humayiin, and 
became the mother of Akbar, She is the founder fof! the Sardi 
called Arab Sard, situated near the mausoleum of ber husband 
“nt old Delhi, She had gone on a pilgrimage to Meeea, and on 
her return brought with her 800 Arabs, for whom she built this 
place in A.D. 1560, 4.8. 968. She died nt Agra on Monday, 
the 29th August, 1603, 17th Shabrewar, 4.1. 1012, aged about 
78 years, and was buried in the mausoleum of Humiayiin ot 
That article emphasizes the confusion which forms the 
subject of this paper. Its errors are specially deplorable 
as occurring in a book of reference constantly used and 
claiming a certain amount of authority, Haji Bégam 
died in A.D. 1581, and Hamida Bano Bégam died in 1604. . 

The date of decease given in the Dictionary is not correct 
for either lady. 
Similar errors probably are to be found in other books, 
but so much criticism may suffice.* I do not expect that 

the mistakes now exposed will cease to be repeated 
frequently. My experience has convinced me of the 
extreme difficulty of killing historical errors in books 

which have won a reputation or are in common use, 

We thus see that the noble monument erected in 
honour of Humfyain was not planned by Akbar's mother, 
who had shown herself a mistress of worldly intrigue by 


1 An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, by T. W. Beale, revised and 
enlarged ed. by H. G. Keene, C.LE,, London, Allen & Co,, 1404. It 
may be useful to nate that the late Mr. William Irvine corrected many 
errors and supplied various omissions in the: book for the period 
Am. 1100-1900 (about a.p. 1680-1785), in Jed. Ant,, vol. xrxiii (1594), 
pp. 299-20. The Dictionary must be used with caution, for all periods. 
1 have observed many errors. 

! Even Mr. Elochmann made thie particular blonder in Ain, vol, i, 
pe 4. 
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the active part she took in the machinations which 
resulted in the downfall and death of Bairim Khan. It 
owed its inception and completion to the sad, elder lady 
who had lost both her children, and after her husband's 
death devoted herself to religious duties and the pious 
task of perpetuating his memory. She remembered the 
days of their youthful union and drew the veil of love 
over his many faults. Inasmuch as we are told that the 
building of the mausoleum, which was completed in 1570, 
occupied about eight years, the faithful widow must have 
arranged for its erection long before she went on 
pilgrimage in 1564. When the building was tinished she 
was content to spend the eleven remaining years of her 
life in retirement, guarding her husband's dust, 

One more point may be briefly noticed. The title 
Maryam Makani bestowed on Alcbar's mother and the 


_ Similar title, Maryam Zamani, of his Jodhpur queen, the 


mother of Jahangir, have given rise to the legend that 
Akbar had a Christian consort named Mary (Maryam or 
Miriam),’ sometimes alleged to be a Portuguese lady, 
There is absolutely no foundation for that statement. 
The Virgin Mary is profoundly honoured by Muslims, 
and the two titles mentioned merely associate with her 
the ladies of the royal family after their deaths. No 
reason exists for believing that any one of Akbar's 
nuinerous consorts was a Christian or had the persona] 
name of Mary. 

' De Last confuses Maryam Mukint, ihe nother, with Marram 
Zamini, the wife of Akbar. “Gynsecea, uti onum Mariam Makany 
uxoris Achnabaris et matris Ziangier” (De Snperio Moayni Mogolia, 1631, 
snd issge, p. 42), Lethbridge in his translation duly notes the error 
(Cafe, Reriew, 1870 ; reprint, “ The Topography of the Mogul Empire as 
known to the Duteh jn 1631"; Caloutta, City Press, IST), jf. SI, note). 
The mansoleam of Maryam Zamiint (or more soctrately, -uz Zamény) nt 
Sikandarah (Secundra), near Agra, has recently been cleared of accretions 
and thoroughly repaired (tan, flep, ALS Fuels, 110-11, pp. 92.6, 
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NOTES ON 





HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS 
Ey A. COWLEY 


N trying to decipher texts of which we know neither 
the languare nor the values of the written characters 

it is evident that the first steps must be taken by. con- 
jecture. It is only when the conjectures corroborate one 
another that progress can be made, I have tried to 
restrict my guesses to what is in itself probable, and had 
not intended to publish them without further investiga- 
tion. But investigation takes time, and for special reasons 
‘it seemed best to print now such of my results as appear 
to be fairly well justified. It is unnecessary to criticize 
other attempts at decipherment, as I have tried to start 
entirely afresh, without a prejudice for or against any 
previous system, Several of the identifications of 
Professor Sayce, the pioneer in this as in many other 
lines of research, have, however, been adopted without 
discussion, because they appeared on consideration to be 
certainly right. Much else may be derived unconsciously ) 
from him, for we have often discussed the problem | 
together, and but for his encouragement I should long | 
ago have given it up altogether. The notes relate almost. 
entirely to texts in Messerschmidt’s Corpus, and only 
to the more legible of those. A valuable addition to 
the material has been made by the publication of 
* excellent facsimiles of inscriptions at Carchemish (Jerabis) 
by Hogarth, Lawrence, & Woolley, with which I hope to 
deal on another occasion. 

The only books available at the time of writing are 
quoted as follows :— , 
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M. = Messerachmidt, “Corpus Inser. Hetititicaram, in 
MVAG. 1900 (6), 1902 (8), 1906 (3), References thus: 
o'=WNo, 2, line 1. : 

Delitesch =~ Sumerisch-Akkadisch- Hettitische Vokdbular- 
fragmonte,"’ in Abh.d. Prouss. Akad. (phil.-hist. Klasse), 
1914, No. 8. 

CH.= Cuneiform Hittite. 

inser. = inseription. 

id. =ideogram. 

phon. comp.= phonetic complement. 


It is by no means certain that the language of the 
hieroglyphic inseriptions is the same as that of Cuneiform 
Hittite. Professor Sayee believes that it is not the same, 
and prefers to call it Moschian, but there may be words 
in common. All the inscriptions are not of the same date 
or place, so that they may differ in language or dialect, 
and even in the value of the signs. Some signs which 
are common in one distriet are wanting In others. 

The copies at present available for study are often 
imperfect or inaccurate — tinavoidably 0, since the 
characters are unfamiliar — and signs are sometimes 
confused. 

There are certain reading marks whose use is not quite 
clear :— 

se seems to markt the beginning of a word, but is very 
irregularly used, and in some inscriptions is altogether 
omitted. In some cases it is written twice above a sign, 
or once above and once below a sign... It then seems to 
indicate an ideogram. - 

ze below o sign seems to mark an ideogram, hut is 
often omitted, especially with the commoner ideograms. 

A side stroke may he appended to about fifteen of the 
commoner characters, and also to some which are no doubt 
ideograms, About twelve very common signs never take 
it. Its function is very uncertain. It is used with 
vowels'as well as with consonantal sigus. It points always 
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in the direction of the writing, as do also the double 
lines in i fl. Perhaps it is only graphic and not 
phonetic, ic. merely indicates something as to the 
arrangement or connexion of the signs. In the Karn- 
buarna inser. (M. 46), where 1€ is not used, Messerschmidt 
has soggested that the side stroke may mark the 
beginnings of words. 

The use of the small top stroke is clear. It marks 
a personal name (so Campbell Thompson independently). 
It is often omitted, eg. in the Hamath insers., which 
certainly contain names, but this may be due to defective 
copies. 

The signs £ 4 for king wn af for city (or conntry and 
city, as in CH.) were long ago identitied by Sayee. They 
are sometimes confused in the copies. They are probably 
always ideograms, i.e, to be read as words, not determina- 

tives to be omitted in reading. The sign f\ = usually 
"not written with the name of a city. 

The sign for god is G® (Sayce), probably always an id. 
It often precedes the name of a city—god of Aadesh, etc., 
1s commonly in CH. 

Numerals (units) are usually written by strokes, as 
Wi =9, or by varistions of the sign Y= 3. The 
latter generally has the phon. comp. off (7). 

The insers, are written boustrophedon, the first line 
heminning usually from the right. They are to be read 
anys against the faces of the signs. In these notes 
Hittite words are to be read from left to right for 
typographical convenience, 

There is great variety in the spelling of words, even in 
the same inscription, and great freedom in the arrange- 
ment of signs, so that it 1s nob always evident in what 
order they are to be read. 

In trying to establish the values of signs, since we do 
not yet know the language of the texts, the only sound 
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method is to start from the names of places or persons, if 
they can be identified. 

As to the meaning of the inscriptions, something may 
be discovered by comparing the beginnings of the best- 
preserved texts in Messerschmidt. The two methods 
combined give some fairly trustworthy results. 

Note the following beginnings — 


M. 2 (Babylon), 


PMS a A vl ic. 9 aa 
ww ‘h #4 ON ay me ee 





M. 3 B (Hamath), 


af \ cs f_. 
Ga SS € a 


M. 4 A and B (Hamath), | a siete 
Same beginning, then f} ofjo A 


M. 6 (Hamath). 


SESRT TL Tat 


M. 7 (Kirchogh!u). 


Sh en ee oY @ 
eG) i ee ae E t R y Y %y oe 


M. 9 (Jerabis). 


aja © 
wa Nsee Get A ML 








at 
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M. 21 aes 





oe yu Hg «0 ac SOA, AF 15F t 
a a hse end Saas at; 
Ztte 
M, 81 (Agrak). 
BNWo pet 
Eh tkha as 
M. $2 (Bulgarmaden). 
ne ‘ . i yy ie, 
ofa eo S bc Ej sl 818) il Ge S affo i “o 
an wt a TACTIa AA 
M. 38 (Bor). 
ee A“A Of ab & Bi 
of io 
Sat SAE SRA » & TR | 
M. 51 (Boghcha-kal), 
esp SY Dig O et... 
WY) Ame Te 


M. 52 (Marash). 
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It is quite evident that these phrases, taken from 
inseriptions at various places, and probably of different 
dates, must have some very general meaning. I ecan only 
imagine that they are to be analysed as follows :— 

The inscriptions usually begin with a head (or entire 
figure) with the hand pointing to the mouth Then 


follows the group of 0] ie which Sayee reads ame or 


chee. andl translates “T(am)", It will be shown presently 
that (4) is probably m. Now the longer Arzawa letter 
bevins with the Semitic loan-word wmime, and, as the 
hand pointing to the mouth suggests speaking, it seems 
likely that this group is to be so ae Therefore, 
provisionally let 

bit =m. 

io 
¥e _pbeobabiy 


Then follows usually a name, indicated by the top stroke. 
Then follow certain groups which must be titles or 
descriptions, These usually end in ¢\ (or its equivalent), 
whith Sayee has rightly identified as 4, and hus con- 
jectured to be the termination of the nominative case. 
In Deliteseh # is a common ending of nouns. 

After the titles follows the sign of a hand, marked with 
0€ above and below it. It is therefore presumably Ai 
ideogram. It ean hardly be another title, since its phon. 
comp. 1s not. 4 but €. It oceurs only in this position, or 
in sitnilar contexts, I can think of nothing but a verb 
Which would suit. all the places, and, in fittt, a verb js 
warited at this point. If the firat word is wmima, the 

verb inust_ be in the Ist person singular, and the meaning 
must be “I erected, or dedicated", or something siniilar, 
Note that the hand is turned down in careful j Inseriptions, 
in the act of giving or placing ? 
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The verb is followed by t Gi, or »& of ? fn. 
This might, of course, be taken as part of the same word 
a8 the ideogram (a participle 7), but as the main part of 
the word is represented by the ideogram this addition 
would make a very long word. Moreover, the ideogram’ 
is found sometimes without this addition. It is therefore 
probably a separate word, although it is never marked 


with 1¢. In the great inser. at Carchemish (A. 7) T ch 





_ (with additions) is nsed before the name attached to each 
of the separate figures, where it can only mean this fis), 
Then ;4&f ofo inust be a strengthening demonstrative. 
Thus the normal type of the introductory formula would 
be something like: “Says X priest’ king son of Y king, 
I dedicated this...” 

If we have rightly guessed the feneral sense it will be 
worth while to examine the particular beginnings in more 
detail, 

M. 2. The name is indicated by the top stroke, The 
two signs <1 are perhaps the same os in the name of 
Carchemish (M. 9), therefore & or g, but this is not certain. 
If so, I do not know of any name that they would fit. 
The sign << is perhaps wrongly copied. It should be 
phonetic, and therefore one of the commoner signs. It 
occurs again in line 4, but is not common. It may be 
i local form. The next group is wnarked with te. Sayce 
has suggested that sti. is & priestly apron and the 
i. for“ priest“. It an unpublished inser. at Carehemish 
1b 18 used after a name under o figure evidently repre- 
senting a priest. The phon. comp, is fj,.: In M. 32 and 
elsewhere it is © gy. In the inser. from Ordek-burnu 
in Aramaic characters, but probably in a Hittite language, 
{3 is a title which seems to mean “priest ” (perhaps thie 
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original of 13; ef, xaveiv in a Greek inser. from Lydia 
in the sense of “ priestess"), Hence tentatively 
c=. 
lhR=-C (p=. 

The next group, fo & &}, a8 it is not marked with 7é, 
might be regarded as part of the same word, But the 
use Of [6 is very irregular, the sign @j, would seem to 
mark the end of the word sti eae yy: the words are 
used elsewhere separately. If they are closely allied in | 
meaning they may have been regarded as forming ® sort 
of compound “ priest devotee” or even " priest-king ". 


Elsewhere the word is written ofo € @h, but € is not 
used in this inser. Henee probably 


hh, =¢=2. 


The next title oceurs in several insers. For the first 
character we have ED) in M, 21 and Cy in M. 52, The 


same word, however, Is found ss the name of a town, 
eg. in Mi 21° 4, preceded by @, "god of.” What com- 
bination of letters is there which will fit both uses? 
There is a Hittite title kxtta(s) found in Egyptian, and there 
isa town Kadesh closely connected with Hittite history. 
Here the final 4 is formative, in the name of the town it is 
radical, The word then means “ official ", * governor", or 
something similar, Hence 

hull = (#) =: 4 =f or k. 

cj =f or d (f or d). 
The succeeding words are not part of the ordinary formula, 
The verbal id. has the phon, comp. ‘{, which is elsewhere 

_ ‘The whole may be translated “(Thus) says KxK5(7), 

priest, devotee, governor ... Iset up . 


M.3 B. According to waaay the group after “says” 
ought to be a name. (The top stroke if not used in the 
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Hamath insers., according to the copies.) Then the 
following group might be “Hamathite", as has beefi 
suggested. But this would be impossible in M. 6, where 
the word after “says” must be a name, for the text could 
not begin “says the Hamathite the mighty”. Further, 
if it were * Hamathite” (H-m-t-n-4) the A would be ¢ 
orth, Butin M. 21* it represents the & in Markagu, the 
Assyrinn name of Marash. I therefore take this group as 
a proper name. The values of the first twb signs are 


* not ascertained. Then Gea, S> [11] GQ must be a title, 


standing irregularly before the name, The first sign is 
unusual. If it is an id. it ought to be ae: As it is 
very close to the edge of the stone, perhaps the upper [){. 
has been broken off. An id. would be natural in a title, 
but less so in a name, except in some well-known god's 
name, The sign oo is found several times over a head 
wearing # (priest's?) cap, where Sayce suggests that it 
means * high(-priest)”. 

The verbal id. as before, with the usual phon, comp. @. 

Whether the language has cases, as apparently CH., 
or tot, 7 fi here has no accusative termination, and 
is apparently always indeclinable. 

Translate “(Thus) says the prince (or similar title) 
X-¥-k--5, I set up this..." [The value of of will he 
dizeussed later. ] 

M.4 A and B, Beginnjng as before. Then a group 
which must mean something like “statue” or “memorial”, 
The sign <Q corresponds to the ram's head in M. 6, and 
is no doubt, as Thompson has pointed ont, merely a linear 
form of it. “The termination may be that of the accusa- 
tive, which in CH. ends in n, Then follow the ideo- 
grams for king and city. Translate: “(Thus) says the 
prinee X-Y-k-1-5, I set up this memorial of the king of the 
CHhY ve 
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M. 6. The same name, in which I have restored ey" 
from the previous insers. The title, elsewhere often 
J (case form?), ie. id. with phon, comp., must 
mean something like “mi¢hty” or “ruler". Note that 
this comnion id. is not marked as such. 

The sign after the verb must be the equivalent of )@, 
but unfortunately it is lost and its form is unknown. 
This very common sign is not-found at Hamath. Is it 
represented by Wy, which is common at Hamath and 
nowhere else? (This was the opinion of W. Seott, * 
expressed in a paper rend to the Oxford Philological — 
Society some years ago, He considered them both to be 
debased forms of the eaif's head.) If so, the central line 
may be meant to mark the name instead of the top 
stroke. Translate: “ (Thus) says X-Y-k-]-4 the rovernor, 
T set up this memorial of the king of the city: 2 

M.7. Apparently a very late inser. The name and 


title are lost. After the verb, offs ? R for cf ofo 7 R 


is either a mistake (in the copy or the original) or a late 
form. Note 
R=aa=« 


The text is inseribed on the lower frarment of a statue. 
It is probable therefore that the next group of signs 
means “statue”, Jt should be in the accusative, like 
{] C2 =e ofp € in M. 4 and 6, and have the same termina- 
tion. Therefore probably \- €. 

The next group is £x-k-x. The seeond sign I believe 
to bea linear form of the ass’s head, whieh will be shown 
below to have the value r, The 7 seems from other 
places to be some sort of « Hence S-r-k-8, In Delitzse)) 
there is a word éarkus=adaredum =" forem 
high", which would be suitable hore. It 
an epithet of the next word which begins with the 
id, of god. The same word ettrs in M. $3 and 51, 


ost", mast 
wonld then he 








= . 
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eis written, applied toa man. Translate: usual 
says ... [set up this statue of the great (god) . 

M. % I have restored the uame from as newly 
published insers, (A. 11) from Carchemish. The first 
sion =k (see on the next word) If the second sign is 
((uJ,as Sayce makes it, we might compare Kaéoviag in 
Suidas, and Katova in the reeently published Lydian 
insers., or the Cassite name Gaddas, but see below 
on M. 33. , 

The next group is no doubt rightly accepted by Sayce 
as the name of Carchemish, for it must be a place-name, 
and occurs frequently im the insers. of Jerabis and 
not elsewhere. Hence 


=har or gar. 


The addition 7 must be an adjectival (gentilic) or 


pt hes % ‘ = | et 7 “4 ace 
genitive termination. ‘The sign fim) is rare outside this 





name, and is therefore not likely to be a letter or simple 
syHable. Its value kar is however contirmed by the only 
other name in which it occurs (and that several times), 
viz. se © @ in M.1 (Babylon) and elsewhere, 
which I take to be “the god of Kardunias”, the Cassite 
name of Babylon. Hence 
QQ =n.’ 

Then follows the id. of “king”. The £ under it is its 
phon. comp. of the nominative case. Tt does not belong 
to the previous word. Then the double sign for “ king”, 
followed by a sign [|] with the phon. comp. 4 I thought 
at first this must be the plural, and the whole title was 
“king of kings", but this would not suit all the passages, 





a 
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ya 
=] 


same as oof (in Carchemish, ete.), as it points in the 
opposite direction. Hence 


A = fe 


Thea the reading Hamath in M. 3, 4, 6, is impossible. 

‘Translate: “(Thgs) says Sanda-x-p the | governor, 
priest, devotee, warrior(? ?), king of the city, son of 
X-1:5, I set up this..." 

M. 31 is irregular in omitting Jo (]) f). 

The first two groups must be names, which can only be 
taken as “X son of Y". If QU is San(da), as Sayce 
sugeests, Sf =d will be its phon, comp, 

The second name must be in a genitive or patronymic 
ease, so that the construction is the same as in 
Etruscan, or in the Greek Swxparys Zwdpovicwov, As to 
the value of the sign 1, if (j= and ofo=w, the 
common sign * (apparently vocalic) is likely to be the 
remaining vowel « Then what is the value of the two 
strokes at the bottom? I venture with some hesitation 
to make the following suggestion: in careful insers. the 
sign (00) is written in two parts as though it were 
a double or strengthened form of gf. In Babylonian | 
there is a close affinity between the sounds w and m, and 
perhaps the two strokes here have the sound of w. In 
Delitzsch the combination wio is frequent. If, then, ¢ 
lias the value du, or iad with an affinity for tw, we should 
have here such a combination as might be expected, The 


#ime explanation ought then to apply to {| Hence 


P=: ?- wi? 
= wen ? 
This is, of course, not yet proved, 
The sigu'¢9 18 very puzzling. If this name is the 
game as the first name in M. $2, and if that is rightly 
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explained, ©? (and the ram's head) may be /, but it is 
not certain, 

The flamboyant sign following the name I for a long 
time identified with the oe on the seal of Tarkondemos. 
where it has the value dim (7), and may be the id. of son: 
ef. Lycian feddienvi=son, But the sign oceurs frequently, 
and the meaning son does not always seem suitable. It 
has a phon. comp. (99) (4, and Sayce has cited elsewhere 
a word aramig=hing, It may be that, or some similar 
title. 

The verb is, as usual, in the Ist person. 

* Translate: “(T) San-d-n-a-s, (son) of San-d(u)-wi-l(u), 
the king (?), set up this a ee 

M. 32 is unusual in having two signs before says, 
which I do not understand. The group after says must 
be the name, and is probably to be read San-d(i)-wi-](u), 
the nominative of the second name in M, 81. (As 
mentioned on M. 21, two signs standing under one sign 
are to be read in reverse order.), The value \=/ is not 
ascertained, but the conjecture is based on the following 
grounds: the name is a compound of Sanda (if Sayce is 
right as to (J{)), the second element being very short. 
I suggest that it is compounded with the Semitic ilu and 
means “Sanda is god”, like bey ete, In the Ordek- 
burnu inser. we have 98 598955, and I think there is 
evidenee that the Semitic word is also found in these 
hieroglyphic texts. We frequently find the group 
G® € “|: which for a long time [ took to be “god of Ni” 
(the city), But it is so common that this seems unlikely, 
aud it is never(?) found in a series with other gods 
(eg, “gol of Kardunias, god of Kadesh, god of Ni”), 
Moreover, o f] is sometimes adied (e.g. M.21*). Taking 
the signs in the order @ [|] € 7. I cannot help thinking 
that the id. @® has the value of the Semitic iZu, and 


al 


a 
7 
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that, with the phon. comp. a-n-2 or n-i, it is to be read 
ildni, “the gods.” li this is accepted, we may, go 


a step farther: in M. 9°" we have the phrase lle) arr ttl 


wT AVvVT be “vc"f + & 0 
“of Carchemish king, high-priest of the gods of the three 
cities’. where I take @7 = \ =l to stand ideographically 
for il, and @ to be phon. comp. of the plural, But &y» 
in this passage is n,and perhaps is the linear form 
of both. For these reasons I read this name as Sand(u)- 
wil(u), , 

~The next sign, a head with # feather (?), corresponds tos 
vid in M. 31, and is likely to mean “king” or“ prince”. 
Its phon. comp, is $, the nominative ending. 

The next sign is marked asa new word, It can hardly 
be a prefix to the succeeding group, which 1s well known, 
I suggest that it may be the word for “and”. It seems 
to be so used also in M. 2. After “priest” isa name which 
appears to be the genitive of the first name in M. 31. 
The sign jj I take to be a ligature for (| Y=an. In 
M.3l Sanduwilu makes its genitive (or patronymic) case 
in a simple 4, but Sanduas, having a vyowel-stem, takes an 
a before the J of the genitive (Sanduanta). 

Thus the names here ond in M. $1 are in reverse order, 
and since M. 32 seems to be later than M. 31, Sanduwilu 
here is probably the son of Sanduas in M. 31 and grandson 
of Sanduwilu. 


In i R the rule abont the order of sign# is not 
followed. 

The next group is © common word, which must mean 
“monument” or something similar, The YY is Messer- 
‘schmidt’s restoration (cf. M. 34*), but as qv does not 
appear elsewhere in this long inser. the broken sign is 





* 
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inore probably [], ef. offs <1) fo [) y (accusative ?) in 
9° The termination & 9) would express the article, 
which is not used after Tt @pa- If the copy is to be 


‘trusted, is the same as <2 and esr =A or #. 

In A co) © \ the last sign is no doubt \, 25 often 
elsewhere, and the word means.“in the city", ie, id. of 
_city + tJ phon. comp, of the locative case + Gy the 
article. ‘ 

Translate; “— — says Sandawily, prince and (7) priest, 
(son) of Sanduas, I set up this memorial in the city..." 
M. 33. The beginning differs from that of the other 
insers. The first word is “memorial” as in M. 32, but 


-  withont the {] (and so usually) It cannot possibly be 


a proper name, 

The next group is taken by Sayce as a derived form of 
Tyana (=Bor), This is very attractive, but it would be 
impossible to begin an inser. with “ memorial of the 
Tyanian, king of the city”. It must be « personal namo, 
and the small stroke at the top is meant to indicate this. 
The following suggestion is put forward with great 
hesitation. If Y% is - (see M. 32) the name is 
X-u-l-u-n-& Taking the first sign to be p, this might 
be the native form of the name which the Greeks later 
made into MrodAdmos, (The pedigree of Apollonius 
of Tyana was distinguished.) Cf. the name Poliinida in 


‘a Lycian bilingual, where the Greek has Amo Neovidys. 


- 


Then =p, which requires corroboration. The 
difficulty is that our copies seem to confuse various 
characters similar to this (<7, <3,co", soe: and £7). 
and they need to be disentangled. Probably it 18 the 
same character as in M, 4A, B, and 6, and {2k e 
= oll un. 

h oS) (A see on M. 32, 


After “priest is a word which has already been 


= -) 
i 
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mentioned on M. 7. It the sign 5 is a linear form of tf 


(which does not oceur in this inser, nor in M,7,nor in M.51), 


the word can hardly be anything but sarkas=“ highest", 


“ehief " (Delitzsch Aarhus). The sign 4 might then be* 


taken simply as 4, though not as a-short form of 8, which 


occurs in the same insers. But it is probably more than 


this. It ogeurs (with the feather added) in M, 32 and— 
elsewhere,evidently as a title. If it bas the value sur, 


the title in M. 82 would be the Semitic dere with the 
Hittite termination #, and here the Gj is added as a phon. 


comp. Hence 


= ¢ = Ay, 


5 
@ = 4. 


Probably it is used here in close connexion with 


“priest ", meaning a higher priestly rank than @ © Oy 


ojo € 2h. 
The word following is broken. 
After “this” is a word which in varying forms ‘jis 


common. It must mean something like “monument or 


“statue ”. 

Translate: “ Memorial of P-n-l-u-n-4 (7), king of (or in) 
the city, high-priest ... Iset up this statue...” 

M. 51. “Says” is represented by the head with 
Wil only. 

The name following will be Huldas if © Was Seni 
identitied as ful. 

The titles are much broken, but Sarkas is clear. 

Translate: “(Thus) says Huldas(?) . 

, set up this...” 

M. 52. The name is the same as in. M. ®1, but the 
reading of it is not ascertained. 


» high (priest?) 


- 
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The titles are the same, with instructive differences of 
writing. Thus @=. =): 2 =D (so to be 
restored), € =: 

After “city” is the group whieh: I identify as Markaa(u), 
the euneiform name of Marash. It occurs also in M. 21°, 
but with \ for dp and without fj. As the values of 
five out of the seven signs are already known there 
eannot be much doubt about th’ name. What. precise 
kind of guttural or & is represented by dp = \ 


is uncertain. The final & is the Hittite termination af 


the nominative (or genitive?) The value &F= m 13 


corroborated by Carchemish inser. A. (?, where EF 


T A i ar T A would mean “king of the 


Mysians (?) and king of the Moschians”. Hence * 
iz = Wh. 


if =r. 
db =/: or & 


(7 = 


It is strange that the title “priest”, ete., is repeated. Or 
is Murkass really a genitive, and should we translate 
“priest of Marash”? If so, Kadawas will have to be 
taken, not as “officer”, but as genitive of Madesh, 
* priest of Kadesh,” here and elsewhere. 

After the verb the demonstrative is written with the 


= 


calf's head instead of ,€§ the conventionalized linear form 
of it (go W. Scott), The ofo is lost. T 1) fh 8 Written 
for the usual i 2: | 


Translate: “ (Thus) says Sanda-x-p the governor, 
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priest devotee, warrior (7), king of the city of Murkaé, 
priest devotee, I set up this. ..” 

One other text may be further considered here, as it 
has been quoted above on M. 21. 

M. 46 is a late inser, af Karaburna, in 5, Cappadocia, 
where it was found by J. G. C. Anderson in 1900. It 
deals apparently with the family history of persons with 
very similar names, The first word is the same as in 
M. 34, meaning no dottbt “this (is)" or “I am". The 
next group, which occurs also in M. 3°, 4°, is a gentilic 
form in 7: followed by the id. of “ruler”, After some 
further characters, there follows = i i] R A ii 
wiA T pc lat > (ff... I suggest 
that the character fi. winch ocenrs only in this inser., is 
n, and that the name is Zvévvecis, the Cilician dynastic 
name, “The lost sign, if there was one, was f) as in 1. 2, 
though it is not certain whether the order is S-ira-n- or 
S-n-wu-3. Then. follows the id. for “king”, with phon, 
comp. ffi" = of the nominative. Then the genitive 
S-1-8-b--n-wa-f, followed by the rabbit (as in M. 21% a), 
the id. of “son”,. with phon. comip. Q <7 (i re 


YQ [| Rin M. 21". Hence 


The character is transliterated 6 (or Pp) for 
reasons to be given in a future article. in which 
aleo to justify the following translations -— 

“I am the ruler of Kinza, lord of three cities, S-wa-n-g 
the king, son of S-n-8-b-1, prince of Kinza, S-ls-n-red. 
Si...” | 

Then follows the id, o with phon. comp. fo and the 


I hope 
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possessive suflix -mas=“my". As the name S-n-&b- 
follows, the id. can only mean “father”. The ofo 3s 
repeated perhaps by mistake, The f] is for {), 

Translate: “.., My father S-n-é-b-u, the king, (was 
son of) S-wa-n-S . . . (who was son of) 5-wa-n-3-b-u the 
king, king of XN . . . by the grace (7) of the god . . . and 
the father of an -5- -b-n © was S-wa-n-(§), the ces -— 
(who was son of) S-wa- n-b-u, king of X ... by the 
crace(?) of the god... 

Thus the founder of the dynasty was Swanebu, king of 
X ...,and his grandson Swanesbu united the kingdoms 
of X... . and Kinza, the region of Hamath. 


To sum up the results. The general meaning of the 
introductory formula is fairly clear. It turns on the id. 
which I take as a verb, though it 1s quite possible that 
the characters which I take as the demonstrative pronoun 
may really be part of the verbal form. 

The values of a certain nfimber of signs are fairly well 
established (see list below), but I have for the present 
avoided the question whether the system of writing is 
syllahic, like the Cypriote (/a, fi, fu), or alphabetie, like 
most Semitic writing, ie.a debased or simplified syllabary 
in which each character may have any vowel implied 
with it,eg. =a or liorlu, The number of common 
charaéters is samall—about thirty—ol which some are not 
found in particular insers. As several of these common 
signs have similar values (e.g. the various forms of 4 and 
n), the sylinbary, if it is such, must be sinall, and perhaps, 
like the Cypriote, did not distinguish between tenues, 
inedie, and aspirates, But it is necessary to identify 
more signs and to know the nature of the language before 
this point can be decided. The less common and rare 
characters are mostly ideographic, though some at any 
rate are also used as closed syllables. 
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Grammatical forms found are: 
-§as termination of the nomimative. 
1 as termination of the accusative. 
co) or J [] for the locative or oblique ease, 


7 for the gentilic adjective or case. 

{ perhaps for the genitive ease, 

e (| && for the patronymic genitive. 

ia (or i (a?) for the wenitive case. 

i (or #”) for the article or demonstrative athx. 

0000 f) cw (ace. 009 ff] \) affix of the Ist personal pronoun, 


q 


c aekiasiick of the Ist person singular post (7) tense of 
the verb, 
The following is a list of the signs discussed :— 
VALUES ASCERTAINED 
jad (or tf. 
ail. 7 
1 HW=mand me . 
i? =m, 
@ =n, not at Babylon. 
qW=". 
Q) =7 (also k) and (). 
\ =é 
of =k (or g)and <=, <. 
<= (? same as foregoing) and <p. 
(A) = (or &), 
¥) =k (or &) and &. 
dp =I (or k, or Arabie ; ?). 
€\ =k (or &). 
=r and ff. 
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fa = #, 


R =é, not at Babylon (?) and P. 
eid = s, not at Bulgarmaden (1). 


& =F, 


. ffi" =, not at Babylon, and fi. 
ik = 7-4 


: or = 407 and A. 


may ear (or mer). 





@ id, of god; with phon. comp. G ff sila. 


j) id. of priest; with phon comp. € AV. ete. 


id. of prince, lord; with phon. comp. R =sarrud. 


id. of king. 

A id. of city. 

. id. of father; with phon. comp. ofo- 

as id. of son, and «= (short form of the rabbit); 
with phon. comp, {] \ () R. 
id. of three; with phon. comp. of (). 

<=— id. of placing. 


PP id. of ruler. 
VALUES PROBABLE 


f} or f[=a and [r. 


{= wa, or ya? (at Hamath only once). 


Tawi and i. 
f= ? (only at Karaburna). 
y = 9) ane ¢ (also =” and), 


Wer 


f] =a. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 
Professor Macdonell has expressed the opinion (JRAS., 
1916, pp. 125-130) that 
1. The representation of (Hindu) gods with four arms 


began in the period 50-100 a.c. 


2, The purpose of the innovation was the practical one 
of supplying a means of displaying the symbols without 
which the gods*could not be adequately identified when 
represented by themselves apart from the adjunct of 
a radian, 

The thesis is too important to be criticized in the lnmits 
of a short paper, All that could be done here is to place 
before scholars some considerations which seem to render 
it difficult to accept the views of the learned writer. 

1. Professor Maedonell asserts that “ literary evidence 
indieates that regular images of gods were not made tll 
the latest Vedic period", This statement cannot be 
accepted without hesitation. How are we to explain such 
expressions as Indragui fumbhatii narah (RV. i, 21. 3)? 
Siyana takes the passage to refer to images of Indra and 
Agni. He explains the word éwmbhata by nandvidhaw 
alankaraih sobhitaw kuruta. It is quite possible that 
the scholiast may have projected into the Vedic age the 
ideas and institutions with which he was familiar in his 
own time, But his interpretation cannot for that reason 
be dismissed without due consideration, especially where 
no better explanation is available as an alternative. 
Another passage of the same kind is strmyayi stegiram id 
(RV. viii, 69. 12), 

Professor Maedonell could hardly have based his state- 
ment on the fact that the silpausistrag are of a late age, 
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The basie principles of a system are always much earlier 
than the system itself. 

2. He holds that “the individuality of the Vedie gods 
being vaguely conceived was differentiated either by the 
species of anima! drawing their ears or by the distine- 
tive weapons held in their hands”. Elsewhere he has 
been more guarded in his statement, for he qualities 
“differentiated " by “mainly”. The exceptions. are both 
important and numerous: Indra is susipra and harigipre 
(RVY..7, 9 3 and vi, 29. 6); Rudra is kaparddin 
(RY. i, 114. 1) and tryambaka (RV. vii, 59, 12); Vayu is 
dargata (RV: i, 2.1); the Asvins are ndsaftyas (RV. Vili, 
6. 23); and Varuna is spoken of as bibhrad drapim 
hiranyayam (RV. i, 25, 13). 

3. Where deities are not represented with more than 
one head and two arms it is becnuse “their identity is 
sufficiently established by the animals with which they 
are associated. "Thus Indra is recognized by his 

‘elephant; Sitrya by the seven steeds of his ear ." . and 
Lakemi by the two elephants between which she is 
seated on a lotus.” The characteristic mark of Indra or 
Sakka is his Weapon vajyra and not the elephant, both in 
Hinduism and in Baddhism, Strya's seven steeds are 
not found in the images. I would merely refer Professor 
Macdonell to Gangoli’s South Indian Bronzes, plates 24 
and 25, and to the extracts from the Kaséyapiya quoted 
in them. The Laksmi referred to by the scholar is 
Gaja-laksmi, only one of the forme of the goddess, We 
have several forms of Laksmi in iconograpliy — 
Vira-lakemi, Vijaya-lakemii, Dhana-lnksmi, ete, besides 
Gaja-laksmi. The mark of the goddess js in every case 
the lotus in her hand. ! Gauri and Parvati have no 
animals associated with them, but have only two hands, 
The ancient image of Ardhanarigvara lins only two hands, 
but has no nihana. 

+. It is asserted that from the eighth century onwards 


* 
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Visnu appears with eight arms, Siva with eight and 
later sixteen arms, and that Skanda appears in the later 
sculpture with twelve arms. But there are images with 
eight hands earlier than the eighth century; for instance, 
of Trivikrama at Badimi, which belongs to the sixth 
century. Soalso Varihamihira describes a Visnu image 
as one of eight, six, four, or even two hands, This shows 
that images with more than four arms were known 4s 
early as 600 a.c. at the latest. Again, there are several 
seulptures of an admittedly luter age where the image 
has only two hands and is even without the usual vahana. 
I may cite as an instance the image of Subtahmanya in 
the Brhadigvara temple at Tanjore. Tho multiplicity of 
hands has a significance of its own not noticed by Professor 
Macdonell, In the sculptures of Elléra, fox instance, 
Durgi has cight hands, Parvati four, and Sri (Laksmi) 
only two, The last-mentioned goddess is described with 
only two hands in Hémadri’s Vratakhanda, which belongs 
to the thirteenth century a.c. 

5. Professor Macdonell says that “in the course of 
time the number of arms and heads came to be increased 
in Hindu iconography". This statement cannot be proved 
from a chronological arrangement of the Indian sculptures 
and is distinctly contrary to the data of the Puranas. The 
images of Trivikrama have eight hands at Mahibalipuram 
and at Bidimi, but the later ones of Rajim (Central 
Frovinees) and Nuggehalli have only four hands. The 
Viniyaka images of modern times have only two hands, 
while the ancient ones of Pattifvaram and Nagapatnam 
(Tanjore. district) have four. The Ganééa Purina 
represents Ganééa with eight hands in the Krta age, six 
in the Tréta, four in the Dvipara, and two in the Kali. 
The number and disposition of the’ hands are certainly 
not actuated by the purpose contemplated by Professor 
Macdonell, viz. distinctiveness. For the same Purina 
anys that Ganééa had as his wihana the lon in the Krta, 

nas. 1917. a3 
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the peacock in the Tréta, and the rat in the Kali, This 
information is found also in the Sulranitisira, Similarly, 
Sirya is deserihed in the Sirydpanizad as having 
four arms, but he has two arms.in iconography, The 
Sirydpanisad may be later than the ninth century. 
It has not been commented on by Saikaraecdrya. But 
the bronze image of Sirya in Tanjore is found ina rare 
temple dedicated to the Sun-god, This temple bears an 
inscription of Kulottuiga Chola I (11th cent,), The 
point of interest is that the two hands of Siirya in both 
the image and the Upanisad hold only lotuses and no 
weapons. The other two hands in the Upanisad are 
described as in the abhaya and varade poses. The 
opinion, therefore, that the additional arms were introduced 
to wield the characteristic weapons is not substantiated 
by these instances, 

6. Ido not know to what date Professor Macdonell 
would ascribe the Bhagavad-gitt, If he agrees that it 
is anterior to the first century a.c. I need only mention 
here that Viisudeva in the Gité has four hands wielding 
the catra and apparently also the gadd and the savakha, 

7. No one can deny that the ancient stone images of 
Anantasayana at Trivandram, Ratiganitha at Srirangam, 
Bhogasayana of Deogorh, Pralayo Variha at Maha- 
balipurain, and Govindaraja at Chidambaram are images _ 
of Vignu resting on the characteristic pahana, viz. the 
serpent Adisesa, who symbolizes Time. Yet there are 
four hands in these images. Here, at any rate, the 
additional “hands were not introduced for the sake of 
distinctiveness as Professor Macdonell would have us 
believe. 

8. Professor Macdonell thinks that su¢h expressions as 
vivvatébahw and vitvatomukhe suggested the represen- 
tation of Brahma with four heads and four arms, and 
that as the Rigveda contained no suggestion of many 
heads in the case of the other two leading vods, Visnu 
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and Siva, neither of them was represented with more than 
one lead, I wonder if visvatémutha and visvatébalu 
have any more meaning than achasradire@ ond 
sahasrapad in the’ Purusesikta. Do these expressions 
refer to the multiplication of heads, hands; or feet? 
Again, does the Veda contain no sugrestion of the same 
kind regarding Siva? If not in the Rigveda, at least 
in the Yajurveda Samhita we find Rudra spoken of as 
wtieerdkea and identified with Ageni— Rudro vd &a 
yad agnik (v, 4. 3)—and the Brahmans has a story how 
Agni came to be Rudra. Both in the Rigveda and in 
the Yajurveda, Agni has three or two heads and seven 
hands. In the dgamus Siva is paicavakira. In the 
Skhundapurina we have the prayer: vskirum sada 
rekeatu pancavaktrah (Brahmottarakhanda, chap. xii), 
In one of the stotras attributed to Saukaracirya we find 
suldnandam tde i paicavakiram. Itis not true, 
therefore, that “Siva never appears either in literature 
or sculpture with more than one head ~. 

9. ‘The archaic episode of Nala where the gods appear 
with definite normal human figures is contrasted by 
Professor Macdonell with the other parts of the Epics and 
Puriinas where the, deities appear with four arms, His 
explanation is that the Intter works are later, in their 
present form at least. But it has always been recognized 
that vods and even daupaa could assume the normal form 
whenever they chose (kamaritpinah), Inthe Mahabharata 
episode of Naln the gods appear in the guise of Nala in 
order to woo Damayanti, and how else could they appear 
than in the ordinary human form without being dis- 
covered? The very fact that the poet makes the gods 
appear like human beings seems to show that ther normal 
form was superhuman. Similarly in the Ramayana 
Ravana gives up his ten-headed form inorder to delude 
Sita into thinking that he was a Sannyasi, This con- 
ception of the superhuman form os being alterable at 
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pleasure only lends weight to the view that the whole 
thing is symbolical. | 

Professor Macdonell refutes the assumption that the 
conception of the gods possessing many arms was simply 
intended to symbolize the superhuman strength of the 
divine powers. But his own new theory raises more 
difficulties than it meets and leaves numerous instances 
of the superhuman appearances in literature and art— 
such as multiplicity *of eyes, heads, etc.—altogether 
unaccounted for. The symbolism of Indian art isa wide 
and difficult subject, and we need not be offended “with 
Western scholars whose views of art may be based on the 
Greek ideal, if they regard as “monstrosities” those 
features of Indian art which even modern Indians are but 
slowly learning to understand, I stop here, as I shall be 
giving my views in erlénso with a thorough exploration 
Of detail as far as in me tay lie, in my fortheoming work 
on Indian Iconolosy. 

Ss. V. VENKATESWaRa, 

Kesnakévam Cotiecr 

Ortober £5, 1016, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

The preceding paper appears in response to the 
abstract which was published in’ this Journal last year, 
and in which I imvited criticisms of my conelusions, It 
will be simplest to go over the points the writer raises in 
the order in which they are made. 

1. Two passages are quoted as possibly invalidating 
my statement that images of the gods did not exist in the 
period of the Rigveda. As to the first (RV.i,21. 21), the 
argument depends on the interpretation of the verb 
sumo, which in the active means to “adorn”. Thus 
in RV. vii, 44. 26: Agnim sumbhimi manmabhis, 
"T adorn Agni with hymns” (Sayana: manantyaih 
slolriih gobhayami, “1 decorate with estimable praises ‘"); 
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HY. v, 23. 4: fam. twit stomair vardhanty Atrayo, 
girbhih sumbhanty Atrayah, “so the Atris exalt thee 
with praises, the Atris adorn thee with songs” (Siyana : 
stotrair vardhayanti, girbhir alamkurvanti). The hymn 
from which Professor Venkateswara quotes begina by 
invoking Indra and Agni to come to the sacrifice, to receive 
praise, and to drink the Soma offering. The stanza in 
question continues: {4d yajfidés pra sameata, Indrdqni 
jumbhata, narah, td gdyatrésu giyata, “these two praise 
forth at sacrifices, adorn Indra and Agni, O men, to these 
two sing in Gayatri measures.” As sumbhata here comes 
between two verbs meaning “to praise’, there can be no 
doubt that “with praises” must be supplied. It would be 
extremely far-fetched to make this word to mean “adorn 
them (ie. their images) with ornaments". Even Sayana 
cannot be supposed to intend this interpretation. He 
paraphrases fumbhata, by gobhitan kuruta, “make them 
alorned,” adding ndndvidhair alamkaraih, “with various 
ornaments,” which is parallel to his explanation girhhir 
doamkurvant: quoted above, 

The second passage occurs in a hymn (viii, 69) 
addressed to Indra, whose powers of drinking Soma are 
frequently dwelt upon in the RV, The rendering of 
stanza 11 here is: “ Indra has drunk, Agni has drunk ; 
all the gods have been exhilarated; let Varuna abide 
here; to him the waters have called aloud, as cows that 
have young to their calves.” Then follows the stanza in 
question (12); “Thou, O Varuna, art a good god, into 
whose palate (kadkiidam) the seven rivers flow as into 
a hollow (susirdm) pipe (sitriyim).” This is quite 
a natural parallel to the drinking powers of Indra, who 
is elsewhere said to consume three lakes of Soma; and 
of Varuna, as ruler of the waters, it is said (v, 85, G) that 
by his oceult power (mayd) “the rivers swiftly pouring 
into the ocean do not fill it with water”, In the present 
passage Sayana himself interprets kaktidam by talum 
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(“palate”) a3 equivalent to “ocean” (sameuddrdkiyam). 
I cannot here see any possible reference to imnges, 
Perhaps Professor Venkateswara relies on some special 
meanings attributed to the two words (sirmi and susira) 
in the simile." Both these words oceur in this passage 
only and consequently have a somewhat doubtful sense. 
But words with a conjectural meaning must not be used 
in order to prove a theory of far-reaching importance. 

Professor Venkateswara rightly surmises that my view 
as to the non-existence of images in the early Vedic 
period is not founded on the lateness of the Silpadtstras, 
I may add that I do not believe that even the basic 
principles of those works could possibly go back to a time 
anterior to the Sitra period. 

2. The writer, think, misunderstands my real meaning, 
probably beeause he knows only my abstract, in whieh 
general statements have to be made without the qualifica- 
tions and explanations accompanying them in the original 
article. Thus in the latter I say (p. 149): “The outward 
shape of the gods in the RV. thus shows a lack of 
definiteness and individuality, and references to their 
form tend to differentiate their personality by the 
weapons they hold in their hands, or the animals that 
draw their Crs, 5 tokens of identity,” Tn referring 
(ibid) to RV. viii, 29, where an attempt is made to 
individualize several gods without mentioning their 
names, [ point out that predominant activities (such as 
the three strides of Visnu) are used for this purpose: ns 
well as distinctive weapons, | 
_ There are of course various epithets which are applied 
in the hymns to one god more than another, or even to 
one god exclusively, as is fully shown in ny Teitio 
Mythology. But those quoted by Professor Venkateswara 
psych cae i nn 


. aang ages | hrough a brass 
pipe on to the top of aliiga (which isa symbel, hot an imace, (eu, 12 
have meant this! an image). Can he 
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cannot be said to be fortunately chosen. Ouwéiprt is on 
epithet of Agni, Rudra, and the Rbhus, as ‘well as of 
Indra, Hdrigipra oceurs only twice in the RV, both 
times, indeed, applied to Indra; but so very rare an 
epithet as “tawny-lipped " is not distinctive, especially 
when Adri, “tawny,” is an attribute of several gods. 
Kapardin deseribes POsan just as often as Rudra. 
Trydmiaka is found only once in the RV, and even then 
is not explicitly applied to Rudra. There are few 
epithets so little distinctive of any one deity ns darsatd ; 
it applies to Viyu only once, but to Agni at lenst five 
times, to Usas thrice, to Mitra thrice, to Varuna twice, 
and to Sirya twice. Nasafye, it is true, is peculiar to 
the Agvins, but its meaning (os going back to a pre-Vedic 
uge) is obseure, and the term certainly does not suggest 
any physical appearance to the mind, Varuna is only 
onee described as “wearing a golden mantle”; Savitr is 
also described as putting on lis “ golden-coloured mantle °; 
and Soma is twice said to wear a mantle (drapl). It may 
in fact be said that none of these attributes is distinctive 
in such a way as to present an individuality to the 
imagination, or to be of use if it were intended to make 
any particular god recognizable in the form of an image. 

3. What I mean is that the elephant is the characteristic 
Vahana of Indra and is quite sufficient in early sculpture 
to make him recognizable.) I have seen such figures in 
the rock-ceut temples, and have photographs of them. 
Prohably no one knows better than I that the vajra is 
the characteristic weapon of Indra® But I have been 
tmable to qnote any example of a figure of Indra 
distinguished by the vajra when he is not seated on his 
elephant® I should be grateful if Professor Venkateswara 

tn the Festechrift, p. 164, 0. 4, 0 point out that even Indra is in 
quite modern art represented with four arma on his elephunt. 

® Soe my Medic Mythology, p. 55, 

2 To o ruined temple at Deogarh (Jhansi district) there ia a two-arned 
figure of Indra (c, 700 a.c,) seated on his elephant Aurdvata aod holding 
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would give raferences to such specimens as he knows. 
In the early Buddhist sculptures Indra is represented as 
a king, without a vajra The figure of Vajrapini, who 
holds the bolt in his left hand and is so frequently seen 
accompanying Buddha in the Gandhara sculptures, is not 
Intra.’ Professor Venkateswara’s statement that “Sirya’s 
seven steeds are not found in the images” is not correct. 
Several illustrations of sculptures of the Sun-god with 
his seven horses have been published in Mr. Vincent 
Smith's History of Fine Art in India (p. 187), in 
Gopinitha Rao’'s Elements of Hindu I conography 
(plates Ixxxvitt, Ixxxix), and in the Archeological Survey 


of Maytrabhanja, vol. i (plate facing p. xiv)? I myself 


have five photographs of standing figures of Sirya with 
his seven horses, found in different parts of India*: and 
a very early example of the Sun-god driving four horses 
is to be found on one of the rails at Bodh Gayi. When 
the figure became stereotyped with a large expanded 
lotus held in each df his two hands, the horses migrhit 
easily disappear as they do in the speciinens illustrated in 
Gangoli's South Indian Bronzes and in several examples 
of which I have photographs§ 

I referred to Gajalakemi because that form of the. 
goddess is the earliest represented iconographically, 
ippearing no fewer than ten times on the gateways of 
Sanchi (¢, 150 9.0.). The other forms of Laksmi I believe 
a tajre in his right hand as woll; see Gopindtha Rao's Elements of Hindu 


Teonography, pl. xxxily pps 1-12 I possess four photographs of 
“different aoul poured figures of Indra seated an his elephant. 
‘See Vincent Smith, A History af Fine Art in India ani Ceylon, 
fig. li, p. 83; fg. 60, po 1 
1 Op. cit., p. 166 f 
* Op. cit.,.p. 187; Gopinitha Rao's Eenente of Hindu Teomography, 
pis. Ixxxvili, bxxxix; arvAmological Survey. of Mayirabhanja, tol, i 
plate facing: p, xix. lle 
* At Ellora, Patna, and Konfrak, 
* One of these, found at. Hazari ch, is even a seated fleu ith 
nothing to identify the god berond the two lotuses. iP Wied 
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to be later developments from this prototype with the 
elephants left out, when the figure of the goddess, seated 
on a lotus throne and helding.a lotus in her hand, had 
been sulliciently conventionalized, much in the same way 
as Surya appears without his steeds. 

This type of Laksmi is constantly found on the reverse 
of Gupta coins for a period of two centuries (335-530 s.0.)/! | 
In these she is represented with two srms,* generally 
seated on a lotus and with a lotus in her left hand. On 
the coins of Sa¢anka, king of Gauda (c. 600-625 a.c.), the 
two elephants, on a very small scale, reappear on each side 
above the two-armed figure of Laksmi seated on a lotus 
and holding a lotus in her left hand.” As to Gauri and 
Parvati being represented with two hands even when 
they have no Vahana, I have expressly stated that wives 
of gods appear with only two arms when they are 
represented beside their spouses, because their identity 
is then clear. I have a photograph of a two-armed figure 
of Parvati, represented by herself and seated on ao tiger as 
a Vahana,* as well as of other goddesses identifiable by the 
Vahanas of their respective spouses.” Ardhandrisvara is ~ 
so distinctive a figure that both Vahana and additional 
lands to hold symbols of identification were quite 
superfluous, 

4, When I spoke of Vienu appearing with eight arms 
from the eighth century onwards, I had no time to collect 
evidence beyond what was known to me at the moment 


! Allan, Catalogue of the Coina of the Gapia Dynasties, London, 1914. 

® In the Fetechri/?, p. 102, n,2, [note that Pacimi-Lakemi appears 
with four arms,and p. 1H, 1.7, thar whe is thas depicted by modern 
Hindu artista, 

® Allan, Cofalogue of the Coina of the Gupta Dynastica, p. 147, 

‘ Perhaps this assertion may require modification. 

* T have two others from Bodh Gaya in which a two-armed Parvati is 
seated beside «a four-armed Siva, with Siva’s foot resting on a bull and 
Parvati's on @ tiger, represented below. 

© Thus, in a photograph I have Indrint (two-armed) is sented on an 
elephant (Outtack district}. 


ee 
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of writing. Professor Venkateswara's reference to the 
éight-armed figure of Trivikrama at Badimi and to 
Varihamihira’s deseription of an eight-armed image of 
Viena now enables us definitely to say that eight-armed 
figures occur at least as early as 600-a.c. 

He next points ont that a two-armed image of 
Subrahmanya nat Tanjore has no Vaihann, Having ino 
knowledge of the details of this seulpture (though 
[ probably saw it when I visited Tanjore), I am unable 
to say anything definite about it, But as it dates from 
a late period the figure is probably so conventionalized as 
not to require a means of identilication that would have 
been necessary in early representations of this deity. 

Ido not know what particular significance Professor 
Venkateswara attaches to the cight arms of Durga and 
the four of Parvati at Ellora, but it cannot at least have 
anything to do with the increase of four arms to eight, 
because thot development had, as his own evidence 
shows, already been arrived at by 600 acc. at the latest, 
The fact that Laksmi (presumably not Gaja-lakswi) is 
two-handed at Ellora and is so deseribed by Hewiidri 
(thirteenth century) seems to me only to empliasize the 
persistence of one of the distinctive features of the 
original type of this goddess. 

o What T mean is simply that four arms were 
introduced (in the second half of the first eentury .C.) 
into Hindu iconography later than two, and eight arms 
(before 600 a.c,) later than four, When the practice 
of representing gods with many arms had ones been 
established, image-makers. had a good deal of latitude 
in choosing the number, as is indeed shown by the 
instructions given in the technical treatises. Thus, four- 
armed or even two-armed images may belong to a later 
period than those with eight arms, not only in different 
parts of India but also in the sane part. 

T nm uncertain what value as evidence Professor 
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Venkateswara attaches to the “information” supplied 
by the Puranas with regard to previous cosmic ages; but 
the statement of the Ganeda Purdue that in the Kal 
(Le, the present) age Ganefa has two hands is in manifest 
conflict with the existing images of Ganeéa, . 

Whien so Inte and obactira a work as the Sirya Upaniead 
states that Siirva lias four arms, that statement can 
hardly be considered to have any value w hen i 
contradicts all the concrete evidence of actual images. 
As Professor Venkateswara does not quote the w ards, of 
the Upanisad I am tinecertain whether he means to say 
that. that work also describes the two natural hands as 
holding the lotuses, while the two added ones exhibit the 
abhajfu. and wvarada poses, Such oa statement would 
conflict with my assertion that when there are four hands 
it is the natural ones that are employed in any action or 
pose, while the added ones then hold the distinctive 
symbols of the deity. I have addueed as an argument 
in support of my theory that the additional arms were 
primarily introduced for the purpose of holding symbols 
of identification, This view is abundantly ‘tustrated in 
Gangoly's South Indian Bronzee and in Gopinitha Rao's 
‘Elements, If my generalization is incorrect I-hope 
Professor Venkateswara will bring forward ear ly instances 
to the contrary. 

As to Sirya holding « lotus in each of his two hands 
and not weapons, my summary was not meant to imply 
that the symbola of identification must necesgarily be 
weapons, but only something equally suitable for the 
purpose. There is in the RV. no suggestion of any 
weapon distinctive of Sirya. When this deity eame to 
be represented in sculpture no more graphic symbol could 
have been chosen than two fully expanded lotuses, which, 
liké sunflowers, resemble the solar dise. 

G. The Bhagavedgilé, a5 its date is quite uncertain, 
cannot be used as evidence of the carly existence of the 
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notion of four-armed gods. Far from being an integral 
part even of the Inte form of the Mahabharata, it is not 
even on archaic narrative episode, but an independent 
philosophical poem, bearing various signs of lateness, 
which came to be only loosely connected with the great 
epic. I certamnly do not see any reason to believe that it 
was composed till some centuries after the introduction of 
four arms into Hindu iconography. 

7. I should say that the normal Vihana of Visnu is 
Garnda, But the serpent Sesa is of course characteristic 
of him also; and recumbent figures of Visnu with four 
arms lying on Sega oceur several times. But, according 
to Gopinitha Rao’ this image should have only two 
hands, and one of the earliest known examples, tlfat at 
Mahibalipur,* has only two, and this feature has persisted 
down to the present day* My view is that the motive of 
distinctiveness in giving an image four arms was present 
only in the early stage of Hindu iconography, but that 
when in the course of time Visnu came to be regarded as 
the characteristically four-armed (calur-Lhuja) god, this 
feature was increasingly introduced even when unnecessary. 
A similar prodess took place in the case of other gods also, 
Thus, I have s photograph of a late image of Skanda in’ 
which he appears with six heads and twelve arms, though 
seated on Wis Viihana the peacock; while the same deity 
is represented with two arms only seated on his peacock 
on coins of Kumiragupta (414-55 a.c.)4 

8. I certainly take the epithets visvdto-mukha and 
nisnito-bihw, used in RY. x, 81, 3, of Viévakarina, to be 
on the same level as sakdsra-sirsd and sahdsra-pad applied 
to Purusa in x, 90, “that : is to say, to be figurative 
expressions, Visvdto-mikhe could casil y have been applied 


iconographically to express “ looking in all directions”, 
' Elements of Hindu feonography, p. Oo, 
7 Op. cit,, pl xxxi, 
* Op. cit., pl. xxix. . 
# See Allan, ‘Catalogue of the Coina of the Gupta Dynasties, pp. #41. 
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that 1s, towards all four points of the compass.’ But it is 
obvious that the expressions “thonusand-headed” and 
“thousand-footed," as well as “thousand-eyed”"* could 
not be represented in sculpture. 

When in the #V. Agni is incidentally said to have three 
heads, this is a figurative allusion to his burning on three 
altars? I do not know on what evidence Professor 
Venkateswara bases his statement that Agni is also said 
to have two heads and seven hands in the RV, as he 
gives no references* 

As to Siva, I mention in the original article ® that some 
of the Kogas give puflednana and peficamukha among 
his epithets, and add, “he seems never to be represented 
thus in actual literature or in sculpture, but “modern 
Hindu artists sometimes represent him with five heads”. 
I have been unable to find evidence of his appearing thus 
in eatly sculpture.® Professor Vogel wrote to me last 
year to say that he had met with five-headed images 
of Siva at Mondi in the Bias Valley, but he did not 
think they were very ancient. This information ands 
Professor Venkateswara's references to the Slande 
purdna, ete, show that my remark about Siva seeming 
never to be represented as “five-foced” in actual 
literature or in seulpture cannot be upheld. 

9. My point about the ontward form of the gods when 

1 Bee Festehrit, p. 167, mn. 1, where it is pointed out that in the 
Bhdgavata Pardee the epithet catursnukha is explained with reference 
to the*paints of the compass. , 

® Applied to Indra and Agni in the AV. and to Rudra in the FS. 

C8, his epithet (vii, 3. 1) tdpwr-entrdhan, “* having a burning head.” 

‘ When Agni is said in tho AV. to have two births (dedamean) ond 
two mother-parents (drimdy), the allusion is to his production from the 
two kitdling sticks (arinis), and his epithet *seven-rayed " (#eptdrcesiny) 
‘refers to the conventional number of his tongues or flames; cf. Fedic 
Mythology, pp. 89, 

* Festechrift, p. 14, n. 2. | 

“In the earliest inscribed statue (a.p. 455) of Siva, found at Kosam, 
Allahabad, that god (as well as Parvati who stands beside him) has one 
head and two arms. 
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Nala meets them is that they evidently have the normal 
human shape because they are not recognized by him as 
gods till they explain who they are, There is no question 
here of their changing their appearance before he sees 
them; they are snid to use their power of assuming any 
shape only when they make themselves exactly like Nala 
in order to prevent Damayanti from recognizing him. 
When they resume their own shapes in answer to her 
prayer, they appear before her with the six characteristic 
marks of the gods which are enumerated. But not a word 
is said about their having more than two arms or any 
other physical feature not to be found in the normal 
human shape. 

From the above remarks it is clear that Professor 
Venkateswara's criticism corrects some of my statements 
on points of detail. But it has not, in my opinion, 
invalidated any of the main conclusions, which are the 
following :— 

1. In the earlier Vedic period the gods were conceived 

%5 vaguely anthropomorphic in outward shape, and were 
not yet iconographically represented. 

9, Images of the gods began to be made in the Intest 
Vedic period, from about the fourth century B.C, 

3. From about the middle of the firat century a,c, gods 
begin to be represented with four arms on Indian coins. 

4. By 600 a.c. the number of arms in some deities ts 
increased to six and eight, and by the eighth century 
to sixteen. ’ 

5. In the earliest period of Hindu iconography an 
additional pair of arms was introduced to hold symbols 
for the purpose of ditferentiating deities when they could 
not be identified by other means.' 

‘ A. A. MACDONELL. 
tin « letter dated April 17, 10916, Professor Vogel wrote to me that 
he agreed with my main conclusions a4 stated in my article on ** The 


- Developtocnt of Enrly Hindu Iconography” in the Featechrift Ernst 
Winliveh. nisi 
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SERAPIS, ISIS, AND MITHRAS 

Lam sincerely grateful to Mr. Kennedy for his kindly 
review of my book in the January number of the Journal 
and for the full disenssion which appeared in Apmil of 
some of the points which He says are raised by it.* Yet 
the evidence as to the worships of the three gods to 
which he devotes this last article is at once so scanty and 
so difficult ‘to interpret without long study that it 1s 
natural that persons approaching it with different pre- 
possessions should vary a good deal in the conelusions 
they draw from it. My own view of these worships and 
their tendencies differs so considerably from that of 
Mr, Kennedy that it may be convenient to him if I state 

it now and without waiting for the further contribution 
he has promised us, so as to give him, if T am wrong, the 
varhiest chanee of correcting me, 

His main contention, so far as he has gone at present, 
is that the religions of the Alexandrian divinities and of 
Mithras did not pave the-way for Christianity, a task, he 
says, reserved for the Roman Empire, which effected it by 
firat making “the ideas of individanlity and humanity 
predominant factors in the social fabric” and then hy 
“inclining the world to accept a new religion from the 
East”. The first of these aims the Empire achieved, 
according to him, by introducing “order and fixed laws 
and a universal peace; but ib would be interesting to 
know at what period of the Empire he thinks this 
millennial state of things was brought about, Angustus, 
like Cromwell, Napoleon, and other usurpers of despotic 
power, was hailed as « saviour of society, and the poets 

- of his time were ready enough to flatter him as the 
inatgurator of a golden age, Yet, although his 
assumption of empire closed for a time the era of 
wholesale proseriptions, because like the dying Spaniard 
he had killed all his enemies, the pause was but brief, and 
the reigns of the other Julian Cywsars were as rich im 
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conspiracies, assassinations, and arbitrary acts of power 
as the later days of the Republic. Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero all died by violetice, and what order 
there was in the capital was mainly due to the growing 
power of the Prwtorian Guards ond the distribution 
among the mob of doles of wheat. As for law, the 
Roman Law ean hardly he called fixed before Hadrian's 
reien, did not berin to be eadified until that of Diceletinn, 
and can never have affected the greater part of the 
Roman world until Caracalla placed the Roman citizen- 
ship, until then practically confined to Italians, within 
the reach of all his free-born subjects. Nor, in spite of 
much that has been written on the Pax Romana, was the 
enmipire ever really at peace. Apart altogether from civil 
wars and rebellions, Rome was constantly fighting the 
Parthians and their successors the Persians from Augustus 
to Heraclius, and it would be difficult to fix a time during 
the first three centuries of our era when the Imperial 
armies were not on active service either within or without - 
its borders,’ 

Tt is often said, however, that although disorder rather 
than order thus reigned m the capital, the provinces were 
throughout Imperial times well governed. Even this 
4s doubtful, for taxation always pressed hardly upon 
them, and the proconsular system was open to grave 
abuse, But it must not be forgotten that the first 
Christians were Jews, and that if the establishment of 
the Empire indeed paved the way for Christianity, it is 
to the Primitive Church that we should expect its supposed 
benefits to have appealed. Yet we find among the Jews 
fromthe reign of Augustus onwards a steadily increasing 
hatred of Rome and its rule, culminating in the savage 

' Bome admirers of Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations have asaertod that 
the human mace was never so happy as under the peaceful government 
* the span eirganeg deta ae the terrible war ngninat the German 
Sear Mectae moelion fighting on the Persian frontier, and the 
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revolts which led to the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus and the yet more dreadful war of extermination 
under Hadrian. That the Christians, although they had 
much to complain of in the Jews’ treatment of themselves, 
fully shared their fellow-countrymen’s views in this 
respect, is now coming to. be admitted, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray has lately told us that to understand the 
attitude of the Primitive Church towards the Roman 
Empire we hsve only to read the Book of Revelation 
with its denunciation of Rome as Babylon, her emperor 
as the Beast, and its exultant description of the “plagues” 
that aré coming upon her. 

Mr. Kennedy's second point need not detain us long, for 
it seems to me open to the same reproach of anachronism 
as his first. The Imperial form of government can 
hardly be said to have been thoroughly established until 
long after Christianity had made its way among the 

Gentiles!; but still less ean it be said that it was needed 
to induce the world to accept a new religion from the East, 
In 204 ne, during the stress and strain of the Second 
Punie War the Roman Republic imported from Phrygia 
the worship of the Mother of the gods, and it remained 
a state institution on the Palatine until involved in the 
ruin of all Pagan cults. About the same time o temple to 
the Greek Isis, whose worship had spread to Athens soon 
after its institution, was raised at Puteoli,and the cult of 
Mithras reached Rome some hundred years later. What 
need, then, to attribute to a change of government the 
acceptance of a new relizion from the East, when at 
least three others had preceded it into the West several 
centuries earlier ? 

This is all that I wish to say with regard to 
* Mr. Kennedy's conclusions;. but in the premises on 
which he bases them there are a few points in which 

t A desire to return to a republican form of govermment was much in 


evidence after the murder of Caligula. 
amas, ID1T, . au 
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his readings of the facts seem to differ from mine. He 
- says that “the Semitic god"—it is plain from the 
context that he is referring to the Syrian Baal known to 
the Romans.as Jupiter Dolichenus, Heliopolitanus, and the 
=a, like—" was able and willing to help, a very real god, 
omnipotens and alernus were his common epithets, but 
his commonest was cds dyqxoos, the hearer of prayer.” 
It may be so, for our only information about the Roman 
worship of these Syrian deities is derived from a few 
statues and votive inseriptions ; but érjxoos, so far from 
being, as: Mr. Kennedy's words suggest, specially applied 
* to the Baals, is used by Pindar with regard to the 
Homeric gods! who were, as the [liad and the Od: ywasey 
show in nearly every line, quite as much “ hearers. of 
prayer” os any outlandish divinities. The epithet 
\ipoléns also, as M. Graillot as conclusively shown, 
was identified with Attis and Cybele? who were certainly 
~~ not Semitic gods, and e@ternius was shared by them with 
a great many divinities, including Jupiter. In like 
manner Mr. Kentiedy implies that Tiberius “ crucified 
the priests of Isis” as such, whereas Saturiinus only 
I reports him to have eondemned to the cross a few who 
were concerned in the imposition practised on Paulina.? 
Nor does it seem accurate to say that “the native 
Egyptians refused to admit Serapis ‘within. their city 
walls", In the Serapoum at Memphis the Greek chapel, 
as one inay ‘call it, is indeed divided from the Egyptian 
_ temple | of Serapis by a long avenuo of sphinxes, but there 
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is no reason to suppose that in this as in other Egyptian 
cities the Greek worshippers of Isis had not temples of 
their own when sufficiently numerous. Nor can it be 
suid that the “Fathers seldom refer to Isis or Serapis™. 
Clement of Alexandria may only mention Serapis clevdn 
times, but as head of a catechetical school this especial 
Father was preaching to the converted and lind no 
occasion to mention heathen gods at all. Tertullian 
fonnd it necessary to account for Serapis’ popularity by 
declaring that he was the patriarch Joseph , Origen uses 
it as an argument against the Greek theory that people 
should honour only the gods of their own country ; the 
whole discussion in Minucius Felix arises from the typical 
but subsequently converted Pagan Cweilius saluting the 
image of Serapis which is passing; Arnobins rejoices over 
the burning of Serapis' temple in Rome as a proof of the 
inefficiency of the gods whom Rome had adopted from 
“Egypt; and the Church historians all hail the ‘sacking of 
the Alexandrian Serapeum by Theophilus as the greatest 
blow till then struck at Paganism." 

With regard to Mithras also, I do not agree with 
Mr. Kennedy's reading of his sources. M. Cumont and 
M. Graillot agree that the faurobolium was not a baptisin 
imposed, as Mr, Kennedy implies, on every initiate into 
the Mithrnic rites, but was on the contrary a ceremony 
originally belonging to the worship of Cybele and only 
practised by a few favoured persons.* The legend of 
severe trials or “tortures” for Mithraie initiates, which 
goes back, I think, to Moore's Epicurean, is equally 





‘The measure of the Christians’ fear of the rivalry of the Isiac anil 
Mithraie religions is given by their savage destruction of the temples af 
‘Mithras under Gratian anil of Serapis under Theodosius anid ther 
jubilation over the resulta. Oderiat dum mefwond. 

-*§ Cumont, Myer. de Mirhrn, 1013, p. 0; Graillot, op. cit, pp. 4, 
S442 Yet the Mithraists hod a baptism of water for the remission al 
sins which was apparently given totvery initiate. Eee Ferermnners, 1i, 
p. 260, nm. 5, lor authorities. 
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baseless, and I have said elsewhere that the Mithrma vet 
discovered are all too tiny for any auch tests of courage 
not as purely symbolical or “make-believe” as the 
Masonie to have been used therein. There is no 
reason for thinking that the priests of Mithris 
delivered “discourses” in their caves, the passage which 
Mr. Kennedy quotes from Justin Martyr merely saying 
that those who handed down the mysteries “contrived 
to use the words of righteousness", the allusion being 
to some words of Isaiah to which Justin probably 
thought he saw a likeness in some lost work on 
Mithras worship such as the writings of Eubulous and 
Pallas* ° Nor can it be said with Mr. Kennedy that 
Mithras was “only one of the various sun-gods who were 
atriving for supremacy”. Small as is our written evidence 
for the real nature of the Mithraic teaching, the seenes in 
which Mithras is represented as driving in the chariot 
with Helios or Sol, receiving his homage, and ascending * 
with him to the celestial light, shows that he was not 
identified with any classical sun-god by his worshippers* 

Not less unconsciously misleading, I think, is 
Mr. Kennedy when he treats the religions of Serapis, 
Isis, and Mithras as having the same characteristics and 
assigns the tenets of one to the other. Thus, he attributes 
the doctrine of metempsychosis to the Alexandrian 
religion-as well as to the Mithraie, although there is 
no trace of it in either Apuleius or Elius Aristides, He 
says, too, that I lay what he seems to consider un- 
warranted stress on the monotheism of both fnitlis. 
OF the monotheism of the Alexandrian I have no doulit 
whatever, and T have in a» special study sought to show 
that Serapis, Isis, and Horus were to their worshippers 


Not the “ Mithre mysteriorum antistites", but ol ta s9s Midpou 
pueript wapotibvrres. Justin's text is given in Cumont, Textes ¢ 
Vonumenta, ii, p. 20. : 

2 See Forcrunners, ii, pp. 240, 241,244, 247. 
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“three persons and one god" in a very real sense.’ But 
the Mithraic belief is in a perfectly ditferent category- 
Circumstantial as the evidence is, the many altar-pieces 
in which the Tauroctony ficures below an arch filled with 
the Greco-Roman pantheon headed by Jupiter show 
conclusively to my mind that Mithras was never looked 
upon as the Supreme Deity, but as the vicegerent of 
a higher power who after the fashion of the time was 
considered to manifest himself in nature under various 
forms, The parallel between this and the system of the 
_ Pistis Sophia, where the Inetinble One reigns supreme 
over all that is, but exercises his sway through the 
First Mystery with whom Jesus identities Himself, is 
exact. 

This brings me back to Mr. Kennedy's contention that 
- the worship of Serapis, Isis, and Mithras did not pave the 
way for Christianity. I have elsewhere said that to my 
mind Christianity in its inception neither borrowed nor 
wanted any help from earlier religions, But it scems to 
me useless to deny that many of its practices—monachisin 
and the tonsure, for instance—were adopted from the 
Alexandrian worship and perhaps others from that of 
Mithras also. What I have been concerned to show is 
that these faiths exercised a very cogent influence on the 
Gnostic sects whose relics I have studied, and that in 
particular it is impossible to understand the language of 
writings like the Pistis Sophia, the Bruce Papyrus, and 
the Manichman treatises without a knowledge of those 
pre-Christian faiths. This is my reason for having given 
some account of them in my book. 

Finally, may I say that I cannot share Mr. Kennedy's 
admiration for what he calls generically Gnosticism, or 
think with him that it expressed ideas which the world 


V '' The Greek“ Worship of Serapis and Isig”: PSBA, 1914, pp. 68-79, 
One need hardly, however, go beyond the votive inscription of Arrius 
Balhinus, “Thou the one who art all things,” quoted hy Mr. Kennedy. 
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will not willingly let die?74 It seems to me that it was 
founded on a conception of the universe and man's place 
in it which we new know to be erroneous, and if followed 
to its logical conclusion would have led to the negation 
of all religion whatever. Few human institutions are 
entirely evil, but it 1s probable that the only beneficent 
work of Gnosticism was fulfilled when it became a 
stepping-stone for the ancient world on its way from 
Paganism to the Christianity which not only provided 
a much-needed bond of unity to the Western world, but 
preserved for it in a form capnble of revival the most _ 
valuable features of the Greek culture. Yet I am now, as 
always, open to be convinced. 


F. Leeae, 


MANUSCRIPT REMAINS OF BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
The following note, communicated to me by Professor 
Sylvain Lévi, may be of general interest. 
A..F. Roupotr HoErsce. 
Le texte 9 des “ Miscellaneous Fragments edited by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas” (Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature, vol. i, pp. 121-5) est un fragment du 
Saryagarbha sttra. Averti par le nom du rsi Kharusta 
qui s'y trouve mentionné, M. Thomas avait eu Ia bonté de 
rappeler & ce propos un article que javais publié dans le 
Bulletin de I'Keole Francaise d'Extréme Orient, vol. iv, 
pp. 543-79, “especially p. 565." J’y signalais un 
véritable cours d'sstronomie professé par Je rai Kharostra 
& lusage des dieux. Le fragment 9 fait partie de ett 
exposé; mais la version chinoise due A Narendrayadas ne 
suit pas le méme ordre que original sansecrit. Le recto 
de In page et In premiére ligne du verso correspondent 
duns la version chinoise (Tu fang teng ta fei bing, ch. 42: 
él. Tokyo, iii, 3) aux ecolonnes 15-20 de"p. 40" et aux 
1 JRAS. LOT. p. 104. 
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eolonnes 1-3 de p. 41%. Les lignes 2-9 du verso corre- 
spondent aux eolonnes 15-20 de p, 42*,et aux colonnes | —tt 
de p. 42", La version chinoise introduit done entre ces 
deux portions du texte un long développement, prea de 
3,000 caractéres. 

La similarité avee le fragment 6 signalée par M. Thomas 
sexplique aisément. Lun (Candragarbha) et Vautre 
(Siryagarbha) proviennent d'un manuserit du Mahi- 
sarhnipata oi ces deux siitra se trouvent incorporés. Me 
sera-t-il permis de rappeler que j’avais attiré l'attention 
sur Ia popularité de la collection Mahasatminipata dans 
l'Asie Centrale ? (Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme 
Orient, vol. v, pp. 255 sqq.). 


THE MAQAMAT OF BADI' AZ ZAMAN AL-HAMADANI 

Professor Hirschfeld in his recension of the translation 
by Mr. Prendergast states that only a iew of the Magimat 
had been translated into German before the present 
complete version, referring to Amthor's rather poor 
rendering of eight pieces published in 1541, However, 
all the remaining Magamat have also been translated into 
German by Dr. O. Rescher, which translation appeared in 
hook form of only 100 copies (Leonberg) in 1918. This 
translation, which is in rhymed prose, is based in addition 
to the available printed editions (Teheran 1296, Stambul 
1298 a.n., and Beitrouth 1869 a.p,) upon imitnuseripts in 
Constantinople ‘whieh Rescher was able to consult there, 
and which gave some improved readings of text. At 
Dr. Rescher’s request I looked through the proot-sheets of 
his translation as they were printed off, and J expressed 
to him my opinion that the interest in this class of 
Arabié literature was hardly worth the amount of labour 
bestowed upon it, as Hamadinis taste would hardly 
appeal to European readers; but opinions may differ in 
this respect. Hamadini is more natural in his style than 
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his imitator al-Hariri, but after all gives an overdrawn 
picture of the life in his times, The best biographies of 
Hamadini are found in Yaqit's Irshad, i, 97-118, and 
Tha‘ibibi Yatima, iv, 167-204, As the translation of 
Dr, Rescher may not be obtainable, I shail be pleased to 
place my copy at the disposal of scholars who wish to 
pursue this class of literature further. 
F. KRENKow. 


THE MINOR FRIARS IN CHINA 

lt is only since the publication of the January Journal 
that I have been able to see the modern text of 
Marignolli in Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, of which 
L first learnt the existence from M, Cordier's note on 
p. 202 of Cathay, vol. ili, The text occupies pp. 492-604 
of tom, iii of Fontes Rer, Boh, Prag, 1882, and is edited 
by Jos. Emler with introduction (pp. 487-490) and briof 
footnotes, It appears to bea literal transcript of the MS, 
(which the editor seems to date from the 15th century), 
with modern punctuation. 

In the passages printed in the January Journal Emler’s 
text differs from that of Dobner in some small points of 
spelling (e for m, ¢ for t, éte.), In the use of enpitals 
(imperator, papa, ete.; but Franeia for Jrancia, etc), in 
the very frequent omission of the comma before &, in 
printing et ‘for &, in the disuse of italics except in the 
words Credo... deumand De... hystoria, and in the 
following instances ;— 


TMEs cr , Emuirr 
p. 26. inseramus. Nos iINSerAMUS, Nos A 
27. Bysinianensis Gisynianensis 
Jaunensium Januensinm 
LX. (fe: 
dona Pape, dona pape; 
‘missas, baptizavimus missas et baptizavimus 


PINHEY MEMORIAL MEDAL Ols 
Dons E™MLik 
28. Cyollos Kagon Cyolloskagan 
psalmo psalmis 
nobis, eramus nobis. Eramus 
Habent etiam Habent enim 
29. Impel[rajtor imperator 
Mawr Manzi 
(and so below) 
Ethiope Ethiopie 
40. ladines, lating ; 
M.& mille et 
unguam. Ubi unquam ; ubi 
armatorum, inered armatorum. Inered 
depositorium, habent depositorium. Habent 
ebdomada ebdomadis 
terram Terram 
Nimbar Mimbar 


‘The passages in question are found in Fontes Rer. Boh, 
tom, iii, pp. 494-497, 499, 500. Sir H. Yule would have 
heen specially interested to learn that the Prag MS. 
really reads Manzi and Mimbar, if not (a3 oné may still 
suspect) Minibar. 

In my own transcript of Dobner's text the following 
corrections should be made-—p. 1. Cronicam; p. 27. 
quadragesimm; p.30.inferiori, And on p. 19 the version 
of the Pope's letter should begin: “Amongst the other 
anxieties which art Iaid on us from the duty of the 
pastoral office committed to us ete." 

. A.C. MM, 


PINHEY MEMORIAL MEDAL OF THE HYDERABAD 
ARCHLEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The Hyderabad Archmological Society, on April 21, 
1916, decided that a Gold Medal be instituted to com- 
memorate the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.C&.L1, 
C.LE., the Founder and first President of the Society. 
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Regulations 

1, The Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal shall be awarded 
triennially for the best work on Deccan Archaology or 
History, in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

2. The competition shall be open to scholars in any 
part of the world. 

3. Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject 
chosen by themselves relating to Deccan Archeology or 
History. The thesis should be an unpublished work, or, 
if published, it should not have been published more than 
two years before its submission for the Pinhey Medal. 

4. Theses for the first competition will be received up 
to the end of October, 1918, and subsequently in the 
October of every third year, ic. in October, 1921, 1994. 
and so on. 

5. If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the 
Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have 
the right to publish it in the Society's Journal. 

6. If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses 
submitted in any year are of special value, the Medal 
shall not be awarded in that year, 

7. Tf a thesis is written in any language other than 
English, the competitor shall furnish an English trans- 
lation thereof, 
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Jatawa TALES, selected and edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By H.T. Francis and E.J. Tuomas. pp. xiY, 
488. Cambridge, 1916. 


The present collection is extremely interesting from 
more than one point of view, especially in being a selection 
of Oriental tales of a definite literary origin. For out of 
the sea of Buddhist tales ‘called the Jutakn the authors 
have fished up some of the numerous pearls, have polished 
them a little, separated them from tlfe mass in which 
they have been embedded, and have strung them tovether 
and presented them to the Western render, We find 
among these tales, some well known, others less well 
known, fables of animals, apologues, stories of monks, 1s 
they have been told many centuries ago. Tt may be that by 
this process of elifiination the original form of the fables 
and tales may have been recovered. It is not unlikely 
that the primitive form was very much akin to this 
latest presentation fefore the tale or fable had beens used 
for. a didactic purpose, to inculeate a moral or to explain 
‘an act in the life of the Holy One. They were then 
adapted toa specific purpose. Now they have been freed 
from these external encumbrances. They had been 
invented for that very purpose, and have nfterwards by 
a process of elimination and modification become simple 
tales, told independentiy for their own sakes. Herein 
lies one of the drawbacks of the collection from the wider 
* point of view. The tales have been taken out of their 
setting, One single incident and no more which such 
a tale isin the little drama of the Jataka, becomes now 
self-contained. It is no longer an apt illustration of ..n 
old cloka, not the solution of an eschatological riddle, but 
n mere play of fancy, the child of poetic imagination, 
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The whole scene has vanished. We see no longer that 
dainty picture of the Master lovingly surrounded by 
faithful disciples; the personal touch, the human outlook, 
are no longer there. But the tale, bare as it is, has still 
a claim upon our attention, and it receives it in this well- 
considered and carefully selected collection. Each tale, 
moreover, has a life of its own, and it is not the least ; 
fascinating chapter in the modern study of folklore to 
follow up the life-story of a fable or a tale. Either earlier 
than the Jataka or becoming detached from it—and it is 
& moot question not easy to be solved—this selfsame tale 
occurs often elsewhere, either independently in the modern 
collections of folktales gathered comparatively recently 
from the mouth of the people or in other collections of 
& more ancient literary origin. They are also found 
ainong the European folktales with noteworthy and 
significant variations and modifications, The authors 
have not lost sight of this important nspect’ in the 
evolution of the fubles and tales: In the notes appended 
numerous purallels have been adduced. They have, of 
course, not exhausted the number, and were the book one 
only'dedicated to the comparative study of follctales more 
would have been demanded of them. But one must he 
thankful for as much as has already been given, 

There is now one side issue upon which I eannot 
forbear from touching. Here we have an nnintentional 
proof for the migration of tales from East to West. The 
interest-in such tales has always been keen. If not for it, 
this bool: may possibly also not have boen published. This 
is A mere repetitidn of the history of the spread of the 
Panchatantra and other Eastern stories in the Middie ° 
Ages, also favoured by the discovery of printing. Before 
that time it travelled either in a written form or by wavy 
ofmouth as an orally recounted tale or apologne, , They 
always found their way from country to country. But 
then such hooks were “ cheap books”, the ware of the 
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cheapman. This collection, liowever, is so expensively 
and so well printed that it cannot easily get into the 
cheapman’s sack, and from his into that of the folk. 
I sincerely trust that the authors and publishers will 
consider favourably the advisability of issuing a cheap 
reprint of a book which has so much to recommend it to 
a larger public as has this collection of old Indian tales. 
M.G. 


Tue Ipeas oF THE WESTERN SEMITES CONCERNING THE 
Naver or rae Earra. By A. J. WENSINCK. pp. xi, 
G5. Amsterdam, October, 1916. 

When the pious monk at Athos or some ascetic recluse 
in the Buddhist monasteries in the East was lost inthe 
contemplation of his navel, he reached this ecstatic state 
not by this concentration of mind and will on one portion 
of his own body, He contemplated symbolically and 
ficuratively the navel of the earth, the centre of the 
Universe. In his cosmogonie conceptions the earth was 
a flat salver with some uneven protuberances covered by 
the cup of the heaven. The centre of the earth, a 
prominent mountain peak, was as it were the starting- 
point from which the ereation proceeded. It was the place 
first touched by the hand of the creative power, and 
thus endowed with special pre-eminence far above that 
enjoyed by any other portion of this earth. It became 
then the centre of worship, the place nearest to heaven. It 
stood under divine direct protection, which was extended 


to those who lived near it or under its shadow, For it 


was believed to be a prominent hill or mountain, a peak 
upon which the heavens rest, or s rock of extraordinary 
shape and virtue. The mountain, for in most cases it 15 
a mountain, is also the source of fertility, and in its caves 
the entrance to the nether world was to be found. The 
studies initiated by Roscher in his Omphalos are now 
taken up by Professor Wensinck, who wisely limits his 
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investig gations to the North-West Semites, notably Hebrew, 

Syriac, and Arabie traditions, He follows up in a 
systematic and painstaking manner all-the traces of these 
traditions found in the literatures of these peoples. He 
arranges them in groups, and discusses the details with 
the aid and at the hands of the original sources, The 
author displays great ingenuity In the conclusions which 
he draws from philological deductions as well as from the 
comparisons of local written and oral traditions, Much 
of the old Pagan law, especially the pre-Islamic, appears 
now in a different light, Of no mean importance is the. 
conclusion to which Professor Wensinck comes os to the 
dependence of Islamic beliefs and traditions on Jewish 
lore«ind on the transfer of Jerusalem legends to Mecen and 
the Kasha. 

[ should like to add that Professor Wensinck might 
have referred more fully (pp. 11 ff) to the Samaritan 
traditions which cluster round Mount Garazim and show 
close parallels to these connected with Mount Zion. It is 
to be regretted that Professor Wensinek should quote the 
Midrash Rabbah by folios, which vary in every edition, 
instead of the constant chapters and paragraphs, 

The book is sure to prove very stimulating to the 
student of Semitic traditions as well as to the folklorist, 
The author deserves the thanks of scholars for this 
excellent and exhaustive monograph. - 


SISSIvAND SissA PARAMPARAWA, and other Laws relating 
to Buddhist Priests in Ceylon, being a Dissertation 
for the Degree of Master of Laws of the University 
of Cambridge. By Grornce Wituiam Woonunovse. 
American Ceylon Mission Press, 1916. 

The author of this valuable essay observes in his 
preface that Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law has, so far as 
Ceylon i is concernéd, npt engaged the attention of Writers, 
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We ean understand a certain backwardness in writers 
when we find that the study of law as administered in the 
island in general has to cover Roman-Dutch Law, different 
local laws for differen sections (e.g. Tamils) of the 
community, the eode of Mohammedan Law, portions of 
English Law and Ordinances passed by the local legislature, 
for instance, the Baddhist Temporslities Ordinance of 
1905, which defines the status of the Buddhist Church. 
Mr. Woodhouse defines the limits of his dissertation at the 
beginning, explaining that it deals only with Laws and 
Customs “relating to the priests of the Orthodox Buddhist 
Church”. In this connexion it is curious to hear that the 
King of England is head of the Buddhist Chureh, as the 
Kandyan King was before the old native kmmgdom of 
Kandy came under British rule in 1815. 

Névertheless, the Civil Courts do not exercise juris- 

diction over the religious community except wltere abuses 
_oecur in regard to property and civil rights. They do not 
interfere with purely ecclesiastical matters. These are 
left to be settled by the ecclesiastical authorities, In the 
eye of the Law, we are told, the constitution of the 
Buddhist Church is based in some measure upon statute 
law, but mostly upon usage which has acquired the force 
of law, and upon judicial decisions. The whole subject is 
illustrated by numerous decisions, from 1835 onwards, 
which will have particular interest for legal renders. 

In the section entitled “The Priesthood” we have 
another view of the constitution-of the Buddhist order of 
monks, Here the author gives a concise account of the 
traditional constitution of the Sangha as Inid down in the 
Pali canonical and medineval writings. There are, af 
course, references to the works of Pali and Sifhalese 
scholars (Gogerly, 5. Hardy, Wijesinglre). 

At this stage students of the old Pali Vinays may begin 
to think they are going to keep abreast with the legal 
expert; but they will soon drop behind, However, they 
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will be not the less interested in some modern points, such 
as “(a Buddhist priest] is also privileged from serving as* 
an assessor or juror at Criminal Sessions; and is immune 
from arrest for civil debt while performing the functions 
of his office”, 

The Law of Inheritance or Succession, as treated by 
Mr, Woodhonse, has to do first with the “earthly 
possessions" of the Buddhist monk. This phrase would 
originally only cover the eight requisites ( paritkiara) of 
the wandering recluse bound by a vow of poverty. It 
now implies property both movable and immovable. The 
Courts therefore have to judge certain questions, ec. the 
rights of temporal representatives of a deceased monk or 
of his spiritual successor, as the ease may be. The monk 
may dispose of his private property by deed or will, but 
not of temple property, for which he may be trustee, 
Next we Gome to the rules regulating “spiritual sue- 
cession”, that is, succession to incumbency of a vihira; 
the general and old rule being that the pupil (sissia) is the 
heir, Mr, Woodhouse has come to the conclusion that the 
Buddhist rules regulating the spiritual succession “are 
based on the old Hinda law regulating religious endow- 
ments”. Without venturing to question his conclusion, 
reached after long and close study of the subject, we must 
remark that though the rules of succession may have been 
_ formulated in the Buddhist community about “the 1st 
century B.C.” this was not the date of “the introduction 
of Buddhism into Ceylon”. The archmological evidence 
for an earlier date, even if there were no other, would 
satisfy Mr. Woodhouse in his most judicial mood, if he 
had given attention to it. 

The éssay is very short and crammed with knowledge, 
The author speaks ‘of an intention to produce a bigger 
work (his own word is “pretentious”) on the same 
subject. It is to be hoped that he will carry out his plan. 


M. H. B. 
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NICHIREN, THE Euppuist Proruer. By Masanaru 
ANESARKI, M.A. Litt.D. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1916, 

When the learned author of Nichiren was Professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life at Harvard, he was urged 
by Professor Royce to write something on the subject of 
the present work. The request arose from a reference 
to the Prophet of Japan occurring in Dr, Anesaki's essay 
on the Buddhist Conception of Life, which had been 
designed as a counterpart to the Harvard Professor's 
treatment of the Christian doctrines of life (in his book 
The Problem of Christianity), The life of Nichiren, 
as told tn this instructive book, is more than the record of 
one man's days; it is a summary of spiritual events 
in Japanese life centuries ago. How these have had their 
later effect, in the Nichirenite revival of the present time, 
is shown by the author in a very interesting passage of 
his Introduction. 

Nichiren, the fisherman’s son, was an outstanding figure 
in the thirteenth century. He was a Buddhist of the 
troubled “ Latter Days”, an ardent reformer, a man of 
faith and proud self-confidence, Moreover, he was one 
without fear of speaking bitter truths and defying 
authority, A spiritual leader he was also a patriot, and, 
to the end, «a lover of his native village by the sea. 
Nichiren was born in 1222 and died in 1282, His 
monastic training began at the ave of 11. Of his 
sixty years of life many were spent in. study, and 
his works show wide learning and experience of the 
teaching and practice of many schools of Buddhism 
besides Shinto and Confucianism. He was not the less 
4 man of one idea and one resolve. His own teaching 
centred on the exclusive worship and study of the 
Saddharma-pundarika, of which he favoured Kumira- 
jiva’s Chinese translation (Ap. 407), 
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This text, “The Lotus of the Perfect Law,” was 
Nichiren’s inspiration from early manhood to the end 
of his life. The revelation borne in on his mind by his 
own reading, spiritual and intensely personal at the same 
time, of the discourses and prophecies of the text, was for 
him the one and absolute Truth, and by it he set himself 
to live. He never wavered in his conviction that he was 
the re-incarnation of the saimt Vidistacaritra, primeval 
disciple of Sakyamuni, and that he, Nichiren, was pre- 
destined to establish the only true religion of the Buddha 
in the days of the Latter Law, when all other forms of 
Buddhism should have arisen successively and come to an 
end. Nichiren was a reformer in many senses, As a 
‘Buddhist teacher he would not have any compromise 
with the enervating mysticism and superstition that he 
encountered in all classes in Japan. Asa patriot he was 
revolted by Hindu influences in religion, degeneracy in 
official Buddhism, corruption and disloyalty in secular 
voverninent, and general falling away from faith and 
virtue in the people. He foresaw and warned his fellow- 
countrymen of the peril of the Mongol invasion, which 
did, in fact, come to pass in his own time. Nichiren, 
indeed, thought that his people deserved the scourge, yet, 
with a characteristic loftiness of feeling, he wrote when 
the news of invasion came: “The Little Mongols have 
come to attack Great Japan,” His mind went forward 
to the hope of a Japan purged by suffering, renewed and 
won to the true faith. 

For n grent part of his life ag a teacher, Nichiren 
suffered persecution and exile. His sufferings are known 
to us by passages of his writings which reflect another 
side of this strenuous reformer. He had the experiences 
that come to natures gifted for human relations and 
framed no less for communion with nature. He gives us 
climpees of life in a forest hermitage, delicate pictures 
of moonlight and rain and meditation in a lovely peace. 
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And there are letters to disciples that revenl very 
touchingly a great devotion given and returned. The 
last eight years of Nichiren’s life were spent in the 
tranquil spot called by him the “earthly paradise °. 
He was not a man to neglect at any time the necessary, 
practical life of humanity. As he had never ceased, in’ — 
a life of religious renunciation, to strive for his country’s a 
betterment and care for its safety, so in the seclusion : 
of his later years he dwelt much on the thought of 
establishing a definite centre on earth for the Buddhist. 
religion. His plan united the ideal and the practical. 
He aimed at founding what his biographer calls the Holy 
See of Buddhism. The Japanese teacher could conceive 
only Japan as the visible centre of the faith; but yet to 
Nichiren the mystic Japan meant “the whole world". 

“ The individual, the nation, the world, and the kingdom 
of Buddha—these terms stand for ditlerent aspects of the 
one ideal.” “The Holy Catholic Church of Buddhism is 
to have the world, the whole Cosmos, as its stage; while 
the Cosmos is not to be conceived as a mere universe in 
space, but essentially exists in the heart of every true 
Buddhist." In these phrases his conception of the Holy 
See is summed up. 

Professor Anesaki’s brief treatment of Nichiren’s life 
and doctrine is admirable in style, in clearness of | 
arrangement, and cholee of essential points. His 
analysis of the Saddharmapundarika will help readers 
unfamiliar with the text itself to grasp the tradition to 
which Nichiren adhered, and the study of his personality 
conveys without effort or even much colouring a deep 
impression of the power, vision, and faith of the prophet 
of Japan from the first inward revelation of his mission 
until, worn out with hardship and struggle, he died 
surrounded by his disciples, peacefully joiming with them * 
in the “Stanzas of Eternity”. 

Professor Anesaki has added as Appendix a lucid 
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chapter on the “ Buddhist Conception of Reality” and the 
Orthodox Middle Path of Mahayana Doctrine. Even 
with the Appendix he has compressed his substantial 
little book into 160 pages, The reader who likes to skip 
will be puzzled where to begin; the student will reap 
a reward of knowledge very happily imparted. 


M. H. B. 


— 


Memories oF Str WiiwiamM Manrkny, K.CILE. By his 
Wife. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1917. 

In this hook Lady Markby has written briefly a life of 
her husband. Born in 1820 he went up to Oxford, 
entering at Merton College in 1846, and took his darcae 
with first class honours iin Mathematics in 1850, Soon 
afterwards he studied law and was called to the Bar in 
1856. Before that, and also in after years, he paid 
frequent visits to the Continent, making the acquaintance 
of many distinguished men; and he gave valuable help 
too to Mrs. Austin, who was editing her husband's lectures 
on Jurisprudence. In 1863 he was appointed Recorder of 
Buckingham, and in 18606 a Judge of the High Court at 
Caleutta. He then married Mrs. Austin's grand-niece and 
the next twelve years were spent in India, where he 
established a distinguished reputation as a Judge. In 
1871 he published his well-known work, the Elements 
of Law. He retired in 1878 and took up the newly 
created position of Reader in Indian Law in Oxford under 
the scheme for training Indian Civil Service probationers 
there, and helped greatly to the success of the scheme, 
The Colleges and University bestowed honours on him, 
and he received a knighthood in 1889. He took o 
prominent part in the University, in the County Council, 
In political affairs, and in many branches of social 
amelioration for some thirty years, but was then obliged 
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gradually to restrict his activities and passed away 
quietly in October, 1914, 

The two spheres of his life that touch the scope of 
this Journal were his judicial service in India and his 
subsequent connexion with India, though in retirement, 
when his influence over the probationers was real and 
appreciated, He was always a liberal, advanced and 
independent, yet ever judicially-minded, and his advice 
was constantly sought upon important questions. While 
in India he chafed at much’ of its officialism, and insisted 
on the need for higher training in law for all persons 
connected with the law, whether judges or advocates. 
On this matter his views are stated plainly yet briefly, 
in which he maintained the essential importance of legal 
attainments in judicial appointments, even apart from 
knowledge and experience of India and its peoples; and 
much has since been done to remedy the defects he pointed 
out. In polities he desired reforms and looked with 
favour on the Indian Congress movement. 

These Memories are charmingly written, All the main 
events of Sir William's long and distinguished life, whether 
private or public, are narrated, not at length or elaborately, 
yet with sufficient touch to set them happily in clear and 
fair perspective, 

F. E. P. 


BexcaL, Bitar anp Orissa, Sikkim. By L. S. S. 
O'Matter, Indian Civil Service. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1917. 

This is one of the series of Provincial Geographies of 
India, published under the eeneral editorship of Professor 
Sir T. H, Holland. Bengal itself forms a true geo- 
graphical area, to which the small border state of Sikkim 
may naturally be attached. The Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is a tere political expedient combining two areas 
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with no geographical unity. All these territories, however 
have been so long linked together administratively, that 
a moderate-sized weography could hardly deal with them 
otherwise than conjointly, 

This account deals first with the physical conditions, 
the mountains and hills, rivers,;estuaries and ports, islands, 
climates, geology and minerals; next with the natural 
history, the flora and forests and zoology; it then reviews 
the human conditions, the various peoples, their religions 
and languages in past times and at present, agriculture, 
industries and trade ; and concludes with notices of those 
who have been distinguished in history, science, literature, 


ete, and of the chief towns, All these subjects, with one 
qualitication, have heen well surveyed and ascertained, 


and are here deseribed succinctly and clearly in their 
general aspects, diversified with many notices of interesting 
special or local peculiarities, and clearly presented to the 
eye by well-executed illustrations. That one qualification 
comprises the subjects of ethnology, ancient history and 
religion. On the two former of these subjects Mr, O'Malley 
thas summarized our knowledge so far as it is accepted at 
present; but it is doubtful whether sound ethnological 
conclusions ean safely be formed according to such ready 
formule as have been framed in the past. The subject of 
religion is the most complicated and difficult of all that he 
has discussed, because of the extraordinary differences in 
the religious and social culture among the heterorencous 
peoples treated of, and certain general remarks that he 


has quoted from the Rownd Table are smart rather than 


‘accurate, Still, taken all in all, his descriptions are a fair 


attempt to set out concisely what rather baffles being 
summarized, 


‘The beok is clearly and attractively written, and 


contains a large amount of information well sclacted 
nil’ co-ordinated selected 
FUE: P. ° 
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THE Mirror or Gesture: being the Abhinaya Darpana 
of Nandikeévara. Translated into English by 
Awanps Coomanaswamy and Gopana Krisrnayva 

* Dueerana. With Introduction and Illustrations. 

Svo; pp. i, 62, with 14 plates. Canibridge ( Mass.) : 
Harvard University Press. 1917. 

The Abhinaya-darpana is a little Sanskrit manual of 
the art of gesticulation as practised in the drama and 
mimetic dances’ of India, and was originally published 
with a Telugn interpretation by Madabhishi Tiruvén- 
katachiriu from the Vyavahira-tarangini Press at Madras 
in 1874. The volume now before us is a translation of 
that work in its second edition (1887), with a preface by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy, The Abhinaya-darpana is ascribed 
by itself to the legendary Nandikésvara. The author, 
evidently a person with a gentle sense of humour, 
preludes it with a little dialogue in which the god Indra 
ontreats Nandikéévara to favour him with a recitation of 
the Bharatarnava, an exposition of the art of dancing, but 
on learning that this work contains 4,000 slokas he hastily 
changes his mind and prays for a more concise discourse, 
whereupon Nandikéévara obliges him with the Abhinaya- 
darpana, which, he assures him, 1s an abridgment of the 
formidable Bharatarnava. : 

The author then proceeds to define wafya, the dances 
performed in drama combined with the plot, nrtya, the 
mimetic dance inspired with the msthetic qualities (rasa, 
‘hava, ete.), and write, mere dancing without expression 
of theme and esthetic quality, and therefore outside the 
scope of our work. He then deseribes the audience, the 
stage, and the male and female dancers of n@fya and 
ariya. This brings him to his main theme, gesture as an 
expression of the theme of the actor-dancer's rhythmic 
motion; and he analyses it according as it is performed 
by the head, glances, neck, and hands, with extremely 
elaborate subdivision. 
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The use of gesture as a means of interpreting ideas— 
either alone or in combination with the spoken word—ts 
one of the most important conventions of Indian art, and 
extends beyond the stage into the domains of plastic art, 
statuary, and painting. In every picture and statue the 
posture of the body and the mudris assumed by the 
hands are of the deepest significance in interpreting 
the artist's intention., OF the elaborate gesture-technique 
of the aetor which forms a branch of this system, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy truly remarks in his thoughtful 
preface: “It is the action, not.the actor, which is essential 
to dramatic art. Under these conditions, of course, there 
is no room for any amateur upon the stage; in fact, the 
amateur does not exist in Oriental art.” And naturally 
the capacity to understand and appreciate the beauty of 
such artistic conventions, like the capacity to feel the 
charm of the written or spoken word retined by centuries 
of literary tradition and labour, depends upon the esthetic 
endowment and training of the spectator. The present 
book is of real value in throwing light upon this field of 
dainty art and thus enabling the Western student to 
understand the point of view of the Oriental, though he 
may be unable to share his esthetic sentiments, 


L. D. Baryerrt. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


SIR GASTON MASPERO, K.C.M1.G. 
We regret to record the death, on June 30 last year, of 
our distinguished Honorary Member, Sir Gaston Maspero, 
who had long been regarded as the foremost Egyptologist 
of his generation, Among students of Egyptian antiquity 
he wns the Inst of the great scholars who were able to 
inelude within the range of their activity the various 
branches of inquiry which tend more and more to become 
subjects of specialized study. In any survey of his career 
one i4 most struck by this extraordinary versatility. To 
most people his name will be familiar as that of one of 
the few great historians of the ancient world, his Histoire 
ancienne des peuples de (Orient classique (which also 
appeared in an English form) surveying the ancient 
history of Egypt and Western Asia in the light of modern 
excavation and research, By Egyptian pbilologists he 
will always be remembered as the first editor and trans- 
lator of the “Pyramid Texts”, the earlier form assumed 
by those magical compositions for the benefit of the dead 
which were known by the Egyptians themselves as the 
“ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day ” and are conveniently 
referred to by modern writers as the " Book of the Dead”. 
He wrote much on art, mythology, and religion, and every- 
thing he published bore the impress of his keen insight 
and attractive style. As editor of the Recwetl de travaux 
and as Director of the Egyptian Service des Antiquites he 
exerted a wide influence on others’ work. _ In the latter 
capacity he came into close relations with British official 
life in Egypt, and his suecess in this difficult administrative 
post won him the English title he was proud to bear. It 
is strange that, in spite of his large circle of English 
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friends, he should only once have visited this country, 
when in 1887 he was given by Oxford the honorary 
degree of D.C.L, It may be added that at Oxford he 
was also elected to an honorary fellowship ot Qucen’s 
College. 

The main facts of his career may be briefly recorded. 
Maspero was born at Milan on June 23, 1846, and, though 
of Italian parentage, he was a Frenchman by both training 
and sympathies, having been naturalized at an early age. 
Already as a boy he was keenly interested in Egyptology, 
and it was in consequence of these extraneous studies that 
he fell under the influence of the French Egyptolowist 
E. de Rougé, whose nssistant he became, in 1869, at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes; on the latter's death five years 
later he sueceeded him as Professor at the Colléve de 
France. ‘The foundation in Cairo of the Institut francais 
d'arehéologie orientale was the cecasion of Maspero's first 
connexion with Egypt. At the beginning of 1881 hie 
went ont as its first director and, on Mariette’s death 
a few weeks later, he beeame head of the Bulag Museum 
and director of excavations. In the following year his 
work was interrupted for a time, when with the other 
European residents he had to leave the country in 
consequence of Arabis revolt. It was during Maspero’s 
first directorship that the discovery was made of the 
famous hiding-place at Deir el-Bahari, where the mummies 
of Egyptian kings had been stored away at the time of 
the Tw ‘enty-first Dynasty. Maspero himself was mainly 
occupied at this period in continuing Marictte’s. work of 
excavating the smaller pyramids at Saqqarah and. jn 
collecting and editing the mural texts from the tomb- 
chambers, These were published after his return to Paris 
in 1886, his other principal work during the next thirteen 
years being his great history of antiquity to which also 
reference has already been made, 


In 1899 he was invited by Lord Gromer to return to | 
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Egypt as first director of the new Cairo Musenm. In 
‘uddition to reorganizing the Service des Antiquités, 
the departmental importance of which had considerably 
‘nereased in the interval, he devoted himself to the 
arrangement and classification of the collections in the 


new Museum, and he inaugurated the great Catalogue on 


international lines. Although Maspero did not conduct 
exeavations himself during his second directorship, he 
superintended the work of his assistants and gave 
considerable time to the preservation and strengthening 
of existing temples, .It also fell to him to arrange the 
archmoloyical survey of Nubia, the monuments of which 
were threntened through the rise of water on the 
construction of the Aswan Dam. He resigned the 
directorship in 1914, owing to questions of health, and, 
on his return to Paris a few days before the War, was 
elected Secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. But his health did not improve, and the 
loss of his son at the Front early in 1915 was a severe 
blow to him. Though he had passed his seventieth year, 


_the news of his sudden death, while im the act of 


addressing the Academy, came as a great shock to his 
many friends. 

Tt has only been possible here to touch lightly on the 
principal achievements of on extraordinarily active and 
distinguished career. Any reader desiring a more detailed 
estimate of Muaspero's great influence on Egyptological 
studies and a statement of his attitude towards the vexed 
problems of Egyptian philology, may be referred to the 
sntimate account of his life by Monsieur Edouard Naville 
in the third volume of the Journal of Egyptian 
Archwology, published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
| L. W. Kiya. 
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H. F. AMEDROZ 
By the death of Mr. H, F. Amedroz in March of this 
year the country loses one of its most industrious workers 
in the fields of Islamic history and law. Sprung from 
a Huguenot family, Mr, Amedroz was born in 1854, and 
educated at Winchester, where he gained a scholarship in 
1806. He passed Ist the examination for Turkish 
Dragomans in 1877, but was rejected on medical crounda. 
He was called to the Bar in 1882, and for several years 
was one of the Bar Reporters in the Chancery Courts, 
‘At this time he took up the study of Arabic with great 
keenness, and afterwards spent much of his life in 
research at libraries, both English and foreign, containing 
Arabic MSS., thereby becoming intimately aed nainted 
with most of the contemporary representatives of the 
same study. In 1904 he published the literary remains 
of Hilal al-Sabi, consisting of a large frasment of his 
Lives of the Viziers and « smaller fragment of his History. 
The first of these is one of the most interesting and 
instructive hooks in the Arabic language; in the main it 
is devoted to political biographies of the two most notable, 
figures among the viziers of the ‘Abbasids, Ibn al-Furit 
and ‘Ali b. ‘Isi, whose efforts to. maintain the empire 
which had Muqtadir for its head were brave, but necessarily 
unavailing. The author himself belonged to a family 
which produced one of the most famous Secretaries of 
State, whence, though removed from the great viziers by 
a couple of generations, he had opportunities of hearing 
first-hand or nearly first-haud reminiscences of them. lf 
the history of Baghdad, which has so recently become 
a British possession, wore as familiar as that of Athens or 
Rome, Hilal’s work on the viziers would be a favourite 
with # large circle of readers. Mr. Amedroz, who as an 
editor was among the most conscientious, instead of 
providing his texts with translations, furnished Summaries 
of their contents in English ; this plan has its merits for 
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those who can read Arabic, but it is not calculated to 
render a work sufficiently accessible to those who are 
ignorant of its original tongue. 

His second work on a considerable seale was his edition 
of Abi Ya'ili Hamenh’s Appendix to the History of 
Damaseus, Leyden, 1908. This text starts with the 
events which Jed to the transference of Syria froin 
the Eastern Caliphate to the Western, and treats of 
the Crusades up to 557 aw. Mr. Amedroz introduced 
into the notes and appendices extracts from other 
unpublished chronicles illustrating and supplementing the 
statements of the text. The author, known as Ibn 
ol-(alinisi, is less attentive to detail than Hilal, but 
is nevertheless highly instructive. 

Mr, Amedroz'’s monographs on various topics appeared 
largely in this Journal, while others were printed in the 
German magazine Der Islam and the Italian Bolletino, 
ete. These are all characterized by thoroughness, and his 


» legal training was evidently of help in the composition of 


those which dealt with questions of law, He was also 
& numismatist, and sent contributions to the journals 
which are concerned with that branch of learning. 

The work which mainly oceupied his time during his 
last years was ao collection of unpublished chronicles 
dealing with the decline of the Caliphate under Muqtadir 
and his successors, and the rise of the Buwaihid dynasty. 
It is the hope of the present writer that he may tbe able 
to complete this task, which runs into many volumes. 

Mr, Amedroz served on the Council of this Society 
from 1912 to 1915, and was one of the Gibb Trustees, 
taking a keen interest in the works issned by the Trust, 
a3 will be seen from the prefaces to Mr. Guest's edition of 
Kindi and the present writer's edition of Yaqait, His 
wide and accurate knowledge was readily placed at 
the disposal of any, whether here or abroad, who 
consulted him. D. 5. M. 











NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(May-July, 1917) 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 6, 191V, 
the Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr, Rajvaid Sri Bhaman Dagji. 
Mr. Narayan Sitaram Adhi Kari. 
Mr. Radhika Nath Saha. 
Six nominntions were approved for election at the next 
General Mecting. 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 
Report oF THE CouNciL ror THE Year 1916-17 
1. The Council revret to report the loss by death of ten 
members, including two distinguished Honorary Members. 
They are :— 
Professor Barth (Hon.). Colonel Holroyd. 


Sir John Blunt. Professor Maspero (Hon.). 
Dr. Burgess. Sir A. Houtum Schindler. 
Mr. Dewashraye. Mr. P. Lowell. 

Mr. J. F. Fleet. Mr. Rashad. 


Tn Mr. Fleet the Society has lost one who for the last 
forty years has been o distinguished and honoured 
member. He was eloeted in 1877, and joined the Council 
in 1884 for one year when home on leave, and again in 
1888, since when he served continuously; being elected 
Honorary Secretary in 1906, he held that office up to the 
time of his death. His work on Indian epigraphy was 
unequalled, and his loss to scholarship and the Society 
will be keenly felt. An account of his career and 
achievements will be found in the April number of the 
Journal, 
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Another and even older member of the Society has 
passed away in Dr, Burgess, who joined the Society as far 
back os 1866. One of the pioneers of archwological work 
in India, he was appointed Arehmological Surveyor of 
Western India in 1873, and later became Director-General 
of the Archeological Surveys of India, An appreciative 
notice of his life and work by a contemporary Archmo- 
logieal Surveyor in Southern India, Mr. R. Sewell, will 
be found in the January number of our Journal. 
Mrs. Burgess has kindly presented to our Library 
valuable collections of her Inte husband's inanuseript 
notes and photographs relating to the cave temples of 
Western Indian. 

The deaths are also recorded of three more old members. 
Sir John Blunt joined the Society in 1861 in the 
early days of his career as British Consul in various 
places in the Near East. His knowledze and éxperience 
were wide and deep, and his advice was much sought 
after. General Sir A. Houtum Schindler, well inown. to 
all whose interests lie in Persia, was a man of considerable 
attainments, and his knowledge of Persia and its language 
was remarkable. This knowledge he gained during his 
long career in that country, first in the Telegraph Service, 
then as first manager of the Bank of Persia. and finally ns 
general adviser to the Persian Government, Colonel 
Holroyd was a good Urdu and Persian scholar, and as 
Director of the Education Department in the Panjab did 


excellent work. His textbooks and manuals in both 
Urdu and Persian are well known. 


2, The resignations are ten in number— 


Lieutenant 5, Dorisamy. Dr. E. J. Long Seott. 
Professor A. B. Keith. Major J. Stephenson. 
Mr. BR. H. Macleod, Mr. F. Tabor, _ 
Mr. W. F. Noyee, Mr. W. F. Warren, 


Mr. E. T. Richmond. Mr. Maung Tun Win. 
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Under Rule 25 (d) the follow: ing thirty-four cease to be 


members of the Society -— 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Mr. Mirza Badruddin. 

Mr. H. C. P. Gell. 

Dr, Paul Brénnle. 

Babu Basanta Kumar 
Chatterjee. 

Mr. J, D. Deane. 

Mr. D. D. Dickson. 

Mr. A. W. Domingo, 

Mr. J. BR. Egan. 

Moulvi Wahid Hosain. 

Mr. N. P, Subramania Iyer. 

. Mr. Ghulam Hyder Khan. 

Mr, M. B. Kolasker. 

Mr. Sailesh Ch. Majumdar. 

Dr. C.. 0, 5. Mawson. 

Mr. M. 'T. Narasimbiengar. 

Mr. L. L. Narayan. 


Mr. Maung Ba Oh. 
Mr. C. P. Govinda Pillai. 


Mr. C, P. Paramesvaram Pillai. 


Mr. P. Narayana Pillai. 

Rai Debi Prasad. 

Mr. Ghulam Ragsnul. 

Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge. 

Mr. V. C. Seshacharri. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah. 
Pandit Goswami B. Sharma. 
Babu Lal Sud. 

Mr. Tajnddin Pir. 

Mr. Maung Ba U, 

Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu. 
Mr. F. G. Whittick. 

Ahmed 4eki Pasha. 


Five persons who were elected as mombers have not 


taken up’ election :— 


Mr. Nirmal Chandra Banerji. 
Mr. Gajendra Lal Chowdhury. 
Mr. Mahendra Kumar Ghosh. 


Mr, J..N.: Mahant. 


Pandit K. Bhaskara Sastri. 
The Council is glad to be able to announce the accession 
os Honorary Members of the two distinguished French 
scholars, Professor E. Chavannes and Professor Sylvain 


Lévi. 


The following eighty-one ordinary members huve also 


been elected :— 
Mr. Chintamani Acharyya. 


Mr. A. V. Venkatraman Atyar, 
Mr. M. 'T. Ramisswami Atyar. 
Mr. Abdul Qadir Akhtar Sahib. 


Mr. Syed ZAnhur Ali, 
7nas, 1017, 


Mr. C.F. Argyll-Saxby. 
Mr. Anilangunath Banerjes. 
Babu Kedareswar Banerjee. 
Mr. Gala Sardharam Berry. 
Mr. Thomas Brown. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Chalmers, G.C.B. ‘ 

Mr. Umes Chandra Sinha 
Chaudhuri. 

Mr. M4. Narul Hog Chaudhary. 

Mr. Sih Gunj Cheng. — - 

H.H. Rama Varmn, the Elava 
Raja of Chirakkal. 

Mr. Gajendra Lall Chowdhury. 

Dr. C. Everett Conant. 

Mr. Wiloyat Hossein Cossar. 

Mr. Nibaranchandra Dns- 
Gupta. 

Mr. J. Dass. 

Mr. 5. A. Durni. 

Babu Dharanidhar Dutt. 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Dutt. 

Dr. J. N. Farquhar, 

Sir J. G. Frazer, 

Mr. 0. C. Gangooly. 

Sahib Bahadur Md. 

Srijukta Satischandra Ghosh. 

The Rev. W. G. Goddard. 

The Rev. G. Buchanan Gray. 

Mr. Maung Gyt. 

Major L. A. Howarth. 

Mr. A. BR. Duraisami Iyengar. 

Mr, K. Ramnswami Iyer. 

Mr. Jnagmandalal Jnini. 

Mr. Raghulio Singh Jospal. 

Professor Lachmidar Kalla. 

Mr, Kanshi Ram Kapur. 

The Hon, Chowdhuri Md. 
Ismail Khan. 

Professor Leonard W. King. 

Mr. D. R. Kocha. 

Dr. Sten Konow. 

Mr, Gokalchand Kobli. 

Mr. Suryya Prasad Mahajan, 


Abdul 
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Mr. J. N. Mahant. 

The Rev. N. Jatila Mabathera. 

Mr. Harendranath Maitra. 

Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Mr. Gunendra Ch. Mallick. 

The Rey. H. I. Marshall, 

Mr. C. J. Marzatti. 

Mr. P. N. Mitter, 

Babu Phanindra Lal Moitra. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Mukherjee. 

Babu Provas Ch. Mukhopa- 
dhyaya. 

Mr. R. Padmanabhaiyar. 

Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. Jogesh Ch. Patranavis. 

Mize Ethel Pops, 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur 4M. 
Asthbhuja Prasad. 

Mr. Sydney Wilbur Radilen. 

Mr. Seth Padamraj Ramwala. 

Mr. K. Birindra Nath Ray. 

Bahu Jitendrannth Ray. 

Babu Dwijendra Nath Roy. 

Mr. Sateendranarayan Roy. 

Srijut Jaimini Kishore Roy. 

Professor Mufti Md. Sadiq. 

Mr. Jitendranath Sanyal. 

Mr. Madan Mohun Seth. 

Pandit Parshu Rama Shasiri. 


-Lientenant E. 8. Sowerby, 


Professor R. Srinivasan, 

Mr. Satalur Sondara Sunya- 
narayam. 

Mr. Nutu Gopal Tantraratna. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas. 

Mr. Ramani Ranjan Sen Gupta 
Vidynhbinode. 

Tho Rev. H. A. Walter. 

Mr. Oliver Wardrop. 

Captain H, Wilberforee-Bell. 
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5. At the commencement of the War the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. H. A. Good, joined up with his Territorial 
Regiment and with it went to the Front, where he served 
continuously till September last, when, having attamed 
the rank of Acting Sergeant-Major, he was killed on 
September 15 leading his men into action in the battle of 
the Somme. He had held his post of Assistant Secretary 
and Librarian for ten years, having been appointed 1 1905, 
and his courtesy and attention were greatly appreciated 
by the members generally. The Council much regret his 
loss, During his absence his place was temporarily filled 
by Miss ame and in November, 1916, the Council 
appointed her to the vacant, post. 

6. Tt is with great pleasure that the Council presents 
the Society's accounts forthe year. Subscriptions, instead 
of, as was feared, being even less than in 1915, were 
£293 102, more. The receipts from the Journal show 
a diminution of £17, but the total of £299 is far from 
unsatisfactory, and the amount received from sales of back 
numbers of the Journal stands at £79, quite above the 
average. On the expenditure side, the house account is 
very nearly the same as last year; the expenditure on 
the Journal a little more, ‘The real saving this year, 
which leaves the Society a balance. of £75 of receipts 
over expenditure, is on the Library. This economy was 
practised in the uncertain prospects of the year 1916, 
but with so good a balance now in hand the Library 
need not be starved this year, and a good deal of very 
necessary binding and repair of books may be done. 

7. In the separate publications of the Society two 
works are in progress, One,a volume for the Oriental 
Translation Fand, is on the Vatéesute Philosophy, trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by Professor U1, The 
work is nearly ready, but there is difficulty with regard 
to paper which may materially retard its publication. 
The second book will be pabhisned 3 in the Monograph 
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Series, and is the work mentioned in the last Report as 
being on Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas by the 
Rev. T, Grahame Bailey. This also has been delayed 
owing to the War. The Council has further undertaken 
for the Prize Publication Fund a volume by Sir George 
Grierson entitled Jiuifini, Zéhali, awl Yasoyulimi, an 
account of three members of the Pamir group of Eranian 
languages, two of which have ‘hitherto been quite 
unknown, Part of the materials was collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein on his journey across the ranges west 
of the Pamirs and in the valleys of the Oxus in 1915, 
and part was collected by Sir George Grierson himself. 
It will form an interesting and important addition to the 
publications of the Society. 

8. The Council is glad to report that with the balance 
of the Indian Exploration Fund the work of excavation on 
the Nalands Site undertaken by the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, and entrusted to the able care of Dr. D. B. 
Spooner, was successfully carried on during the year 
1916. In the Journal for January, 1917, p. 154, a brief 
résumé of the preliminary report was given. A further 
report showing good progress has been lately received. 
The collection of photographs has been placed in an album 
ond is now in the Library. 

9. The Public School Gold Medal for 1915-16 was won 
by J, R. Hassell, of Denstone College, for his essay on the 
Emperor Babur, and the Medal was presented on June 6 
by Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., late Under-Secretary of 
State for India. An account of the meeting appeared in 
the Journal for July last, p, 660. 

10. (a) Under Rule 29 Lord Reay retires from the 
office of President and Sir Mortimer Durand from that 
ef Director, The Council recommend their re-election. 

(6) Under Rule 31 Mr, Kennedy and Dr. Codrington 
retire respectively from the offices of Hon. Treasurer and 
Hon. Librarian, and the office of Hon. Secretary is vacant. 
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owing to the death of Mr. Fleet. The Council recommend 
the re-election of Dr. Codrington, the election of Sir 
George Grierson to the office of Hon. Secretary, and of 
Mr. Wilson Crewdson to that of Hon. Treasurer, To thie 
post of Vice-President thus left vacant by Sir George 
Grierson they would recommend the election of Mr. 
Kennedy. 

(ec) Under Rule 32 the following members retire :— 
Mr, Crewdson and Mr. Foster. 

The three vacancies left open in 1916 leave therefore 
five places to be filled. \The reeommendations of , the 
Council are ;— 

Mr. J. D. Anderson. 
Professor Barnett. 
Mr, A. G. Ellis. 

_ Mr. L. C. Hopkins. 
Colonel Phillott. 
(d) Under Rule $1 


Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Enthoven, and Mr. Waterhouse 
are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Proressor L. W. Kiya, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, said that they were indebted to the officers of 
the Society for the way in which its finances had been 
looked after during the past year. Other learned societies 
in this country had suffered very considerably from the 
effects of the War. They themselves at the Inst annual 
meeting were faced with a deficit, though a small one, by 
an exeess of expenditure over income of £5, and the 
Council expressed the fear that it might become very 
niuch greaterin the future. Fortunately that anticipation 
had not been realized, and he believed that this was due 
in great measure to the wise but rigid economy that the 
Secretary had practised during the past year. The main 
test of the Society's condition was that of the membership, 
Last. year they were £50 down in subscriptions received 
from members, but this year they had made up about 


a 
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half the previous loss, and as they had a net increase of 
twenty-two members, they had good reason to anticipate 
a gradual recovery of their earlier position. But while 
fate had treated them very favourably in the material 
sense, they had suffered considerably in the loss they had 
sustained by the death of their Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Fleet, a loss to Indian scholarship as well as to the 
Society, which had been so ably expressed in the notice 
of him by Professor Barnett in the Journal. <A further 
loss, that of Mr. Good, the late Assistant Secretary, was 
one of those that the War had brought and was bringing 
to numberless households. He wished to express the 
Society's appreciation of Mr. Good's work im the past and 
their pride at the very gallant manner of his death in 
* the battle of the Somme. His work since the beginning 
of the War had been carried out very efficiently by 
Miss Frazer, and her appointment to the vacancy would 
meet, he was sure, with very general approval. With 
regard to their scientific work during the year, the 
activities of the Society always had centred and always 
must centre mainly in the languages and literatures 
of India. On that side of the work he felt he was hardly 
qualified to speak, except as in so far as a very keen 
interest in and study of the Journal during many years 
could confer such qualification. When he was asked to 
propose that resolution, he suggested that the choice 
should fall upon some member who had been more 
intimately associated with the publications of the Society; 
but he was reminded that the Society had not only a past 
but a future, and it was suggested he should speak on 
that subject, Without this mandate he would have 
hesitated to play the rile of prophet, especially in the 
ease of a learned body with a record and traditions based 
on nearly a century of work. But the existence of the 
tradition made the task easier, since any changes of the 


future must necessarily advance on well-established lines. 
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Some effects of the War they were already feeling; but 
while they had lost some of their members they had 
gained the co-operation and help of others, He would 
only refer to the presence in this country and on their 
Council of Major Perceval Yetts, whose able paper on 
the Eight Immortals of Chinese artistic tradition they 
had read in their Journal with interest and appreciation. 
Again, Indian loyalty had been one of the factors of the 
War of which they were all most proud, and Indian 
participation in the field was bound to be reflected 
- amongst those classes who by education were fitted to 
appreciate the scientific work of the Society. He had 
no hesitation in prophesying a large increase in Indian 
membership after the War. A further increase of 
membership was likely to take place in this country 
amongst those whose interests were concerned with the 
Near East. Even before the War there was a tendency 
to break down the watertight compartments into which 
the various subjects of Asiatic study had tended to 
erystallize. Like the Société Asiatique, the Society had 
always been catholic in its patronage, and any contribution 
to its diseussions has been weleomed so long as it was 
Asiatic in character and scientific in spirit. Attention to 
the countries of the Near East was likely to increase in 
consequence of the War, and he hoped this would mean 
an increased membership to meet the enhancement of the 
expenses of publication. After remarking on the very 
satisfactory nature of the progress of exeavations on the 
Nalanda site, Professor King said that generally the work 
of the Society had advanced on far more normal lines 
than any of them could have thought likely or possible 
& year ago. 

Mrs, Bopr, seconding the adoption of the Report, 
welcomed the opportunity of saying how greatly ordinary 
members appreciated the fact that none of the privileges 
of membership had been allowed to suffer in consequence 
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of War difficulties. An event of interest in the past year 
was the opening of the new School of Oriental Studies. 
In bringing it into existence Lord Reay, our President, 
had played a great part, of which the Society did not 
need to be reminded. Referring, in conelusion, to the 
work and particularly the learned publications mentioned 
in the Report, Mrs. Bode dwelt on the satisfaction felt at 
this fine proof, even if there were no others, that no 
“economy had been practised” in the efforts of those who 
are most responsible for our activity and our good name 
as a Society. 

THe CHainMan: I regret very much that Lord Reay 
is unfortunately unable to be present this afternoon, as he 
is still confined to his house. I think that all we have 
heard from Professor King and Mrs. Bode makes us feel 
that the state of the Society's affairs during the past year 
may be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

We all very deeply deplore the loss of Colonel Holroyd, 
Mr. Fleet, and Dr, Burgess, who have done good work for 
this Society, We havealso lost two distinguished honorary 
members, Professors Barth and Maspero, The work of 
the former has been already touched upon in the Journal, 
anil that of Professor Maspero will be noticed in a future 
number. There is one other member whose death has 
been specially brought to your notice in the Report, 
General Sir Houtum Schindler. I knew him personally, 
as we were together in Persia for five or six years. I am 
not able to judge of his scholarship, but he certainly knew 
more about Persia than almost anybody I have met. 
He was associated with me on the occasion of the murder 
of the last autocratic Shah, Nasir-ud-Din, I was sitting 
in the garden of Legation in Teheran on a day something 
like this when Schindler rushed in and told me that the 
Shah had been assassinated. He was very deeply agitated 
and distressed at the loss of a master whom he had served 
for many years. I think he was a man whose value was 
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hardly enough appreciated, except perhaps by those of us 
who had to work in Persia, He was most useful there, 
and I am very sorry indeed to hear of his death. Since 
the Report was written we have had news of the death of 
a inte member of the Council, Mr. Amedroz, well known 
as au Arabie scholar, A notice of his work is to be 
written for the Journal by Professor Margoliouth. 

We are sorry to learn that Mr. Kennedy is retiring from 
the Treasurership after fourteen years service. He has 
given the Society of his best, and we all very much regret 
to lose him, He is to be succeeded by Mr. Crewdson, who 
has been one of our auditors for several years, and is 
therefore thoronghly acquainted with the finances. [I am 
glad to think that Mr. Kennedy remains on the Council as 
a Vice-President. 

Mrs. Bode mentioned the establishment of the Oriental 
School. I am very glad that Lord Reay, who has given 
so much time and attention to that subject, has seen his 
labours come to fruition. I hope, with Mrs, Bode, that 
the sehool will be a source Of great advantage to this 
country, and incidentally to the Society. 

Among the publications of the Society, I see mentioned 
a volume by Sir George Grierson on languages spoken in 
the Pamirs. This is partly based upon materials collected 
by Sir Aurel Stein on his last journey in Central Asia. 
I ain glad that the Society has thus been able to profit by 
the travels and studies of that indefatigable explorer. 

‘The imereased membership of the Society this year is 
very satisfactory, I hope that what has been suggested 
with regard to the Oriental School may turn out to be 
correct, and that the membership from Asia generally may 
be wonsiderably increased as an effect of the establishment 
of the school. 

Professor King has referred .to the participation of 
India in the War. Nothing has given greater satisfaction 
in England, and nothing has given greater surprise to our 
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enemies, than the attitude of India in this great struggle. 
To me personally, as to everyone here who has served in 
India, it is a matter of the very greatest pleasure. 
Lecturing at Cambridge some four or five years ago on 
the subject of India, I took occasion to touch upon what 
would be the attitude of India in the event of a European 
conflict. I said that we were able to look forward with 
confidence to what India would do; that there was not 
the slightest doubt she would come to our aid, as she had 
done on previous occasions. I did not then contemplate 
our being drawn into one so rapidly and on so vast 
a scale, but the confidence I expressed has been very fully 
justified, and all of us whose affection for the country is 
deep and strong must rejoice to find that our faith was 
well founded. :; 

Liully agree with what has been said with respect to 
the services of Miss Hughes and her assistant. We owe 
to her a very great deal of any success which the Society 
jas had in the past year. We all deplore the loss of our 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Good, about which all we can 
aay is that no man could have dicd better. Miss Frazer 
has taken his place, doing the work thoroughly well. 
No remarks that I ean make upon the Report would be 
complete unless I expressed on behalf of you all our 
contmued indebtedness to Miss Hughes, I wish all good 
suctess to the’ Society, and I should like to see larger 
attendances at the Anniversary Meetings. But this is not 
the fault of those of you who are present. | 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council for the election of officers were confirmed, 
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June 12, 79177.—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. ' 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 
Professor 5. V. Rangasamy Ayengar. 
Mr. D. Dutt. 
Mr. Hanlat Ram Kalia. | 
Mr, Rajendra Kumar Mazumdar, 
Manlvi Mahdi Husain Nasiri, 
Mr. T. Suryanarayana Rao. 
Eight nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Sir John Hewett, G.C.S.L, presented the Public Schools 
Gold Medal to Mr. Mervyn Davies, of Bishop's Stortford 
College, and prizes to the other competitors, A full 


account of the proceedings will appear in the October 
Journal. 


July 3, 1917,—Mr, M, Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. Antar Singh Bhatia, 
Mr. Kapur Chand Bhandari. 
Mr. Bewn Hali Dass Bedi. 


Mr. Chaman Lal. . 
Mr. A. G. MeClay. ‘ 
i Mr. Madhava Panikar. 
Professor Indra Vidya Vachaspati. 
Mr. Syed Nazirullah Shah. 


Eleven nominations were approved for election as 


members of the Society. 


Mr. F. Legge read a paper entitled “The. Most Ancient 
Goddess Cybele”, 

A disenssion followed, in , Which Mr Kennedy, 
Dr. Pinches, Professor Hagopian, Mr. Penny, Dr. Greenup, 
and Mr. Dames took part. 
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THE PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
SIR ALBERT HOUTUM-SCHINDLER, EK.C.LE. 


By EDWARD G. BROWNE 


je is doubtful whether there has existed in our time any 

European who possessed so extensive and so profound 
a knowledge of Persia as the late Sir Albert Houtum- 
Schindler, who died at his house at Fenstanton, Hunts, in 
his 70th year, on June 16, 1916, And he was one of 
those generous scholars who, while seemingly taking 
more pleasure in the acquisition than in the publication of 
knowledge, was ever ready to place at the disposal of all 
students the rich storesof hislearning. To this generosity 
Lord Curzon, in the Preface te his valuable work on 
Persia (London, 1892, vol. i, pp. xii-xiii), bears eloquent 
testimony in the following words :— 

“ OF these coadjutors the first, alike in authority and in 
the extent of his assistance, has been General A. Houtum- 
Schindler, a gentleman who, after filling many important 
posts in the Persian Service, is now acting as adviser to 
the Imperial Bank of Persia in Teheran. To the advantae 
of long residence in the country he adds the erudition of 
a scholar and the zeal of a pioneer. He has personally 
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revised neatly every page of these volumes, besides 
supplying me with much of my original information; and 
I tremble to think how many errors they might have 
contained but for his generous and never-failing ¢o- 
operation. Few men 50 excellently qualified to write a 
first-rate book themselyes would have lent-such unselfish 
exertion to improve thie quality of another man’s work.” 
To myself, as to almost every traveller who visited 
Tihran during his long residence there, Sir A. Houtum- 
Schindler showed much kindness and hospitality, and it 
was a source of great joy to me when, on finally leaving 
Persia in 1911, he took up his residence at Fenstanton, 
only 10 miles from Cambridge, where I was able to visit 
him (for the state of his health did not allow him to leave 
his house) at frequent intervals during the final period of 
his life, His wenerosity was not confined to his knowledge, 
but extended even to that wherein a scholar finds it 
hardest to be generous, his books. In the JRAS. for 1901 
(vol, xxxiii, pp. 411-46 and 661-704) I published an 
“ Account of a rare, if not unique, Manuscript History of 
Isfahan, presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
May 19, 1527, by Sir John Maleolm", This, as I showed, 
was based on an Arabic original by al-Mufaddal ibn Sa‘id 
nl-Miaifarrikhi, composed in 421/1030, some 600 years 
hefore the Persian translation was made, On the occasion 
of one of my visits to Sir A. Houtum-Schindler he not 
ouly showed me another MS. of the Persian translation m 
his possession, but also a good modern copy of the 
original Arabie work (hitherto, I believe, unknown) of 
al-Miifarrikhi, at the sight of which I was very much 
delighted. A few days afterwards, on June 18, 1913, 
I received this precious volume from him with the 
following note :— 
= Throughout this article, whenever the corresponding Muhammadan 
and Christian dates are given together they are expressed thus, with 


an oblique dividing line between them, to avoid the mory oumbrous 
acm. 42) (aon. 1090)" which T formerly employed, more oumbrous 
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“Daar Professor Browne,—I beg you to accept this little 
book ns a souvenir.—Yours very sincerely, A. Hontum- 
Schindler,” 

Every scholar and lover of books will appreciate the 
generosity of this action, which I shall never forget. 

Of himself and his life Sir A. Houtum-Schindler seldom 
cared to speak, and the following seanty biographical 
particulars were all that hisson, Mr. L: Houtum-Schindler, 
was Able to communicate to me, 


A Suornr BioGRAPHY OF THE LATE Sin Anperr HoctTum- 
ScHINDLER, BY HI5 50N, Mr. L. HoutumM-ScHINDLER 


“General Sir A. Houtum-Schindler was born on 

September 24, 1540, and in 1868 joined the Indo- 
European Telegraph Service in Persia, where he did 
excellent work under Colonel Sir John Bateman Champain, 
RE, and other heads of the Department. He resigned in 
1876 and accepted an appointment as telegraph adviser 
to the Mukhbirwd-Dawla, then Persian Minister of 
Telegraphs. He erected several lines for the Persian 
Government, and travelled through the least known puirts 
of the Shah's Dominions to report on possible telegraph 
projects, mines, and roads. He thus acquired a wide 
knowledge of Persia, from its geography to its various 
dialects. 

“Tn 1803 he became the first Manager of the newly- 
established Imperial Bank of Persia and of the -Persian 
Mining Rights Corporation atter having opened it, and 
after a few months became Inspector-General of the Bank, 
where he remained for about five years. He then entered 
the Persian service and became a sort of general adviser 
to the Persian Government, besides having charge of the 
Passport Office in Teherin. As. linguist he excelled, 
and possessed a unique knowledge of Persian. For his 
serviees to the Indian Government ot various stages of 
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his life he was given the CLE. in 1900, and the K.C_LE. 
in 1911, in which year he retired and took up his abode 
in England, 

“He was a member of the Geographical Societies of 
England, Holland, Germany, and Austria, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and the Geological and Zoological Societies 
ot Austria, to the Journal of which last he contributed 
& paper on the various antelopes of South Persia, including 
& new species named after him, Tragelapus Houlumn- 
Schindleri. His numerous other publications are in 
various languages, and include the following :— 


Notes on Persian Baldchistina, ATT. 

Reven ia unbebsanten Gegenden Choragan's in [S76-77. 
Aicwen im sitdiccatiichen Peraien (with 2 mapa), 1877-5. 
Reisen im wirdiichen Persien (with 1 map), 187s. 

Keven om siddichen Persien (with 1 map), 1379. 

fewen im nordweatlichen Persieon (with 3 maps), 1880-2 
Eastern Persian ‘Irdf (with | map), 1890. 

Marco Polo's [tincrary in Soulherm Persia, 1831, 

Maree Polo's Camadi, 1898, 

Marco Polo's Arbre Sol, and Notes on Alamit, 1900. 
Notes on some Antiquities found near Diamghdin, 1976. 
Notes on Damdeond, 1588. 

Voteg on the Kur River in Fdra, \80), 

Notes on the Saboana, 1872, 

Historical Notes on South- Weatern Peraia, 1873, 

On the New Dake ietween Atom anc Teherdn (with map), 1883, 
On the Length of the Farsakh, 1558. 

Die Parsen in Persien, thre Sprache, w.ave.,) 1951. 
Seitrdye zum Kurd, Wortechater, 1982. 

Weitere Beitrige oon Kurd, Wortechatze, 1886, 

Nene Angaben tiber die Mineralreichthimer Persiens, 1851, 
Geologie d. nordweatlichen Persiena, 1882, 

Gemogie d, Gegend scischen Sabsirdr und Mesched, 1886. 
Eine Hebritisch-Persische Handachrijt, 1900, 

Alimafastin aus Persien, 1900. - 

Coinage of the Decline af the Mongols in Persia, 1850, 
Curiosities in the imperial Persian Treasury, 107. 

The Shah's Second Journey to Europe in 1878, London, 1879, 
Der Semndnieche Dialect, VS77. 

The Word * Scarlet’, 1010. 


4 This is by far the beat aecount that I know of the eg 
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“Other publications have appeared in the Academy 
and other papers, and also various Reports, euch as that 
on the Turquoise Mines, besides official publications for 
the Foreign Office, the Indian Government, and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


Soon after Str Ay Houtum-Schindler's death I ascer- 
tained that Lady Schindler was willing to sell his library, 
and, eager to secure so great a treasure, | made an offer 
for it which was finally accepted on January 5, 1917, 
when all his Oriental MSS. and such of his Persian books 
as were printed or lithographed in the East passed into 
my possession. The remainder of his books were bought 
by Messrs. W, Heffer, of Cambridge. 1 must here express 
my gratitude for the facilities granted to me by Lady 
Schindler for examining and estimating the value of 
these precious volumes, of which, so far as the MSs. are 
concerned, I now offer to students of Persian a brief 
deseription. Of the Persian lithégraphed and _ printed 
books (some seventy-five in number) I hope to give 
a short, description in a subsequent article. 

That most of the MSS. had been carefully read by their 
former owner is proved by copious notes in many of 
thom, in some cases in the margin, but more often on loose 
sheets of paper (which I have carefully preserved) lying 
between the leaves. I understand that before his death 
Sir A. Houtum-Schindler destroyed a great many of his 
papers, and all that he left in a form at all ready for 
publication was a translation of the several rare works on 
precious stones included in his library and described below 
under the appropriate headings, besides fairly full abstracts 
of the histories of Qum and Kishin, and the letters of the 
great minister Rashidu'd-Din Fazlu lah. 

Before proceeding to the detailed description of the 
manuscripts, attention should be called to the peculiar 
character of the collection. In most libraries of Persian 
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books or: MSS. it will be found that at least half the 
volumes, and often a much larger proportion, are works of 
poetry or belles lettres, In this collection there is hardly 
volume belonging to either of these classes, Historical, 
biographical, and geographical works enormously pre- 
ponderate; the remaining volumes represent lexicography, 
ancedotes, biographies, or sayings of holy men, and various 
scientific subjects, viz., medicine, astronomy, music, and 
notably mineralogy and the natural history of precious 
stones. The library is, in short, a working library, 
containing many very rare books, carefully selected 
during a long period of time from the point of view of 
& fine scholar who was at the same time deeply interested 
not only in the history, archeology, geography, and 
language of Persia, but also in such practical matters as 
topography, local dialects, mining, and materia medica, 
Personally I have never met with so comparatively small 
a library (some fifty-six volumes) of manuscripts so well 
cliosen for a definite’ purpose of study, or so clearly 
reflecting the outlook of him who formed it. Sir A. Houtum- 
Schindler's interests were essentin|ly objective,and religious 
and philosophical questions, mysticism, and belles lettres 
did not greatly interest him. I remember onee asking 
him when I was in Persia whether he had paid much 
attention to the doctrines of the Sufis, “ No," he replied, - 
“what is the use of trying to understand the meaning of 
people who do not themselves know what they mean?” 
Tt must be added that a considerable number of these 
MSS. come from the libraries of two somewhat notable 
Princes of the Royal Family, Farhad Mirza Mu'tamadu'sd- 
Dawla and Bahman Mirzi Balia''l-Dawla, both equally 
celebrated as harsh governors and enthusiastic bibliophiles. 

In the following catalogue the Manuseripts are arranged, 
60 far aq possible, according to subjects, and under each 
heading in chronological order. The order of subjects is 
based on that adopted by the late Dr. Ch. Rieu in his 
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British Museum Persian Catalogue, of which the older one 
in three volumes (1879-83) is usually cited as BALP.C., 
and the Supplement (1895) as BALP.S. In the ease of 
any book described in either of these invaluable works 
I have, tosave space, referred, as a rule, to it only, to the 
exclusion of other catalogues. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ScuixpLer MSS. 
I. KELIGion 
(1) 
“ . stl 
(4601 ce tt) Ny) 4235 

The Rawzatu'l-Abrdr (* Garden of the Righteous”), 
a Persian translation made by ‘Ali ibn Hasan az-4uwari 
in 647/1249-50 of the celebrated Arabic work entitled 
Nuhju'l-Baldégha, ascribed to the Prophet's cousin and son- 
in-law ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, and compiled about 400/1009-10, 
by Sayyid Raziyyu'd-Din-Muhammad, a descendant in 
the sixth degree of the Imim Musa al-Kazim. 

A similar, but apparently not identical, Persian version 
of this work is described in BALP.C., pp. 18-19. Con- 
cerning the Arabic original, see Brockelmann’s Geach. 
d. Arab, Jitt,, vol. i, p. 405. 

FE 497 of 242 ~ 16:0 cand 23 11.; the Arabic text is 
written in clear xaakh, pointed, the Persian translation in 
nasta'lig, with rubrications and some marginal notes, 
No colophon or date of transeription. The Ms. belonged 
to Sultdn Muhammad of Kashmir in 1019/1610-11; to 
Shamsu'd-Dawla Muniru'l-Mulk in 1198/1784; to Sir 
Charles Boddam in 1787; and to Kayumarth Mirai in 
1270/1854. 

(@) 
Shu Dll te GA SG at OVE 

The Discourses (Maqéldt) of Shaykh Ruknu'd-Din 
‘Ali’u'd Dawla of Simnan (d. 736/1335-6), beginning 
abruptly after a brief doxology :— 
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Ma GoM fect Seedy tl $l Slay ote 
JL3) sl 9 > ppd 0) al -as Gio alo! dle 


- # — 
srg a ot Fhe! gel Ol jl gae silat ye 
Ff. 98 of 147 x 8c. and 1411; written in good ta'liq 
with rubrications; mo date’ or colophon. Formerly 
belonged t6 Prince Farhad Mirai Mu'tamadu d-Dawla, 
whose seal and autograph it bears, and who gave it in 
Rabi 11, 1286/July—August, 1569, to one Agi ‘Abdi, It is 
divided into a number of sections called majlis. 


IT. GENERAL History 
(33) 
(35 Ab) GUY! Sst da, 

The well-known historical manual of Fakhru'd-Din 
Banikati, properly entitled Rawzatu Ul’l Albdb, See 
BMP... pp. 79-80, ete. | 

This MS, which is defective both at beginning 
and end, belonged formerly to Prince Bahman Mirzs 
Bahé’u'd-Dawla, and afterwards to Prince Farhid Mirzi 
Muttamadu'd - Dawla (in 1242/1826-7), It comprises 
ff. 185 of 28 x 15 « ond 2111, and is written for the 
most part in an ugly but fairly legible td‘liy. 


(4) 


~ fay) Pog Falt o6f Dib 

A general history from the earliest times down to 
838/1434—5, defective at beginning and end, wrongly 
described in a note on the fly-leaf at the beginning as the 
Te’ rih-t-Tabert, and apparently correctly in another note 
as the Tabagit-i-Malmuiid-shaht, composed in Gujerat. 
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The work concludes with sections on the biographies of 
famous poets, saints, ministers, and women, ete. 

Ff. 550 of 27 x 17 ¢ and 21 1l.; written in legible 
fa'liq with rubrications , no colophon or date. 

(5) 
3s a aon 

A. good modern MS. of the rare Mujmeal, or historical 
and biographical compendium of Fasiht of Khwaf, from 
the birth of the Prophet Muhammad to 845/1441-2. This 
manuseript, as well as another formerly belonging to 
Colonel Raverty, bought after his death by the Trustees 
of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial”, I have described very 
fully, with copious extracts, in the special number of the 
Muséon (pp. 45-75) published in 1915 by some of the 
Belgian Professors who took refuge in Cambridge soon 

_ after the outbreak of the War, and printed at the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Fé 611 of 22 x 14.¢ and 2011, written in a clear, 
legible modern hand with rubrications and marginal 
references to the context, It was copied by Aqt Babé Shah- 

~ mirzi’i for Prince Bahinan Mirzd Rahd'u'd-Dawla, and 
eoipleted on Muharram 17, 1273 ( = September, 17, 1856). 


(6) 
yl Ole es 

An incomplete copy (ending with the year 27/1521) 
of the Nusakh-i-Juhdan-diri, a general history from the 
earliest times to 972/1564-5, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Qadi (the Judge) al-Ghaffari, author of the better- 
known Nigdristén, who flourished in the reign of Shah 
JTahmisp I, the Safawi. The contents of the book are 
fully stated in B.ALP.C., pp. 111-1 G, ete. 
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Ff. 113 of 31°38 x 19 c. and 251]1.; written in a fairly 
legible but ungraceful nasta‘liqg with rubrications; not 
dated. 

(7) 


Cn NS 


An enormous general history in five volumes entitled 
Khuld-i-Barin (“ Highest Hpaven"), composed in the 
reign of Shih Sulayman the Safawi in 1078/1667-8. See 
BAP.S., Nos. 34 and 35 (both incomplete), pp. 22-4. 

The first four volumes of this MS. were copied by Mulla 
Muhammad Mahdi Aga Baba Shihimirzidi for Bahman 
Mirza Baha'u'd-Dawla in 1270-2 (1854-6); the last 
was transeribed- in 1236 (1820-1). The lenves are not 
numbered, but the number of leaves in each volume is 
thus given by Sir A. Houtum-Schindler in his manuseript 
catalogue. 

Vol. 4, comprising Rawzes i and ii, contains the pre- 
Islamic history and the history of the Prophet Muhammad= 
and the twelve Imims, “Fi. 563 of 121 x 8 inches 
and 31 lines of 6," dated Rabi ii and Muharram, 1271 
(= September, 1854 —Jonunary, 1855). 

Vol. ai, comprising Ftawsas iii and iv, covers the- 
period from A. 46 to 656 (4.p. 666-1258), wis. that of 
the Caliphate and of the quasi-independent dynasties of 
Persia from the Al-i-Tahir to the Sarbadiris, am. 205-747 ° 
(A.D. 820-1347), Ff. 285, same size as above, dated 
Ramazin—Shawwal, 1270 Glune—July, 1854). 

Vol. iii, comprising Rawzas v and vi, contains the 
history of the Mongols from Chingiz Khiin and his 
ancestors to the fall of their dynasty in Persia, and of 
Timur and his ancestors and descendants down to the 
destruction of their power in Persia by the Uzbeks. 
Ff. 309, same size as above, dated Tiajab, 1270 and 1371 
(April, a.p. 1854, and 1854-5), 

Vol, tv contains the history of the Safawi dyanety 
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down to the death of Shah ‘Abbds I (“the Great”) in 
1037/1627-S. Fi. £95, same size as above, dated Rabi‘ ii, 
1272 (December, 1855). 

Vol. » contains the remaining history of the Safawis to » 
1071/1660-1. It is written by a different scribe in 
a poor cursive fa‘lig, and is dated Jumada ii, 1296 (= 
March, 1821).. Fi. 173. 

(B) 


Gib. #54 


The Tértkh-i-Sultini (“ Royal History”) by Sayyid 
Hagan ibn Sayyid Murtaza al-Husayni, composed for 
Shih Sultan Husayn the Safawi, in 1115/1703—4. It 
comprises three chapters, viz. :— 

L. On Angels, Devils, and the Jinn, the creation of 
the world, and the history of the Prophets and Inouins 
from Adam to the Islamic period (ff. 50-247). 

® History of the pre-Islamic and post-Islamic kings 
down to the Safawi period (ff 2470-2900). 

8. History of the Safawi dynasty of Persia to the 
reign of Shah Saft (tf. 990h-495h), beginning with an 
account of their ancestors and continuing with a detailed 
chroniele of events from a.u. 906-1051 (4.0. 1500-1641). 
FE 436 of 36:5 x 23-7 ¢, and 2111; written in a large,* 
clear naskh with rubrications. Defective at end, and 
lacking colophon and date. 


(9) 
a\pe 5 Li] 32 42) 5) a ) 
pls o> slob) gboesdbleal Usb bl 
clin keg dl pe e3l 


Zubdatu't-Tawértkh, « general history of kings and 
prophets from Adam until the time of the author, 
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Muhammad Mubsin-i-Mustawfi, who was ‘A mil-i-Diuin 
in Isfahin ot the time of its sieve by the Afghins in 
1134/1722. The history extends to 1148/1736. See 
HALPS., pp. 24-5, No. 36, where a MS, (probably an 
autograph) belonging to the British Museum (Or. 2498) 
is fully deseribed., 

PE 259 of 805 x 2le. and 2411.; written in fair ta'llg 
with an admixture of raqeam. 


(10) 


ate A) 93 ok: 


A general history, sacred and profane, from the earliest 
times to 1215/1500-1, compiled for Khusraw Khiin, 
Governor of Ardalin, in the year above-mentioned, by 
Muhammad Sharif, Qézi of Ardalan, son of Mull Mustafa 
Shaykhu'l-Islim. The book comprises twelve sections 
(fast), of which the last (ff. 2395-515) deals with the 
reigning Ghijir dynasty. 

Fr. 251 of 21:3 x 13°38 co and 12 11.; written in clear 
ta‘lig with rubrications, and ‘transcribed by Aqa Babi 
Shahmirzidi for Prince Bahman Mirzi Buahd'u'd-Dawla. 
Tt was completed on Sunday, Ramazin 27, 1275 (= 
April 30, 1859). 

(iT). 

A copy in two not quite uniform volumes of the 
Zinatu't-Tawarikh (“Ornament of Histories”) compiled 
about 1222/1807-8 for and by order of Fath-'Ali Shah 
Cuijir by Mirzi Muhammad Rizd of Shahiwar. See 
EM_P.C, pp. 135-6, and Aumer's Mimich Cat., p. 79. 

Vol. 1 comprises ff. 412 of 31°2 x 19:5 ¢. and 2911, and 
is written in a very neat and legible modern ncakh. 
The date 1289/1872-3 is given in a colophon on f. 331 as 
the date of transcription, This volume comprises the 
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Aghés (Introduction) and first Pirdya, as described by 
Rieu. This ends on f. 3lla, and after it is intercalated 
(it. 3336-4115) an extract from another historical work, 
the Zinatu'l-Majdlis of Mirza Riza of Tabriz, contaiming 
the history of the Safawi dynasty from the accession of 
Shah Safi I (1038/1629) to its extinction, and of the 
Qajir dynasty down to the accession of Fath-Ali Shah 
(1211/1797). 

Vol. ii comprises ff. 453 (incomplete at end) of 34x 216. 
and 27 IL, and is written in a fair (alg with rubrications. 
It contains the second Pirdya, as described by Rieu (loc. 
eit.) down to 1222/1807-8. 


(12) 
iyenaall al 4 cen! one! 
Slee Gs all el te 


Ahsann'l-Qisas wa Dafi'u'l-ghugas, an abridgement of 
the Ta'rikh-i-Alfi by Ahmad ibn Abi'l-Fath ash-Sharif 
al-Isfahini, compiled in 1248/1832-3, Concerning the 
Ta’ rikh-i-ALfi, or history of 1,000 years since the hiyra, 
‘composed for Akbar, Emperor of Dihli, see BALP.C.., 
pp. 117 et seqq., Ethé’s India Office Pers. Cat., Nos. 110-18 
(cols, 39-42), ete. 

Pp. 534 of 284 x 17 c. and 19 ll; fair ta'lig with 
rubrications; last few pages much discoloured by damp; 
no date or colophon. The year 994/1586 appears to be 
the last mentioned. 

(13) 


A general history of the Arabs, Persians, and Turks in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times down to the present Qajar 
dynasty in Persia, entitled Shamau't-Tawertkh (“The Sun 
of Histories”), by ‘Abdu'l-Wahhib, poetically surnamed 
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Gafra, of Chahir Mahall near Isfahan. The author, 
according to a note by Sir A. H. Schindler, “was a 
Mustaw/i (State Accountant) during Muhammad Shih’s 
relen (AD. 1834-41). ‘Ali-quli Khan Mukhbirw'd-Dawla 
(d. 1897) knew him,” 

The history comprises an Introduction, forty chapters, | 
and two Conclusions, the first treating of the Qujdr 
dynasty and the second of the Ottoman Sultans. 

Fi, 210 of 22 x 1746. and 16 IL; written in fair 
nasta'‘lig with rubrications; many marginal notes and 
additions; no colophon, but has the appearance of an 
autograph, A note of ownership by the author's son, 
Lutfu'llah, is dated Ramazin, 1256 (= November, 1540). 


III. History oF SpectaL PEeRions 
(i) Conquest of Kirman by the Ghuce Turke 
(14) 


EY) a5 yal) al aes 

Tqdwil-Ula i’ Mawqifi -a'ld, a history of the conquest 
of Kirman by the Ghuzz chieftain Malik Dinar in 581-4 
(1185-7), by Afzalo’d-Din Ahmad b. Hamid of Kirman. 
See BALP.S., Nos. 90-1, pp. 62-3. This MS. seems to 
have been-eopied from the same original, dated Rabi‘ 1, 
649 (May—June, 1251), as the two British Museum MSS. 
The text was lithographed at Tihrin in 1293/1876, 

This MS., written in a neat and legible modern nashh, 
was completed in Dhu'l-Qa'da, 1269 (Ang.—Sept., 1853), 
It comprises ff. 77 of 16-4 x 9°0 e. and 17 II. 


(ii) Muszafiurt Dynasty 
) (15), 


Two MSS. of the Mawdhib-i-Tléhi, a well-known 
history of the Muratiari dynasty by Mu‘inu’d-Din of Yazd 
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(d. 789/1987). See BAP. pp. 168-0: BALPS., 
No, 50, p, 33; Ethé’s Bodl. Pers. Cut, No. 286. There is 
also a MS. in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

Of these two MSS. the older, dated 779/1377—8, was 
transcribed in the author's lifetime, and was formerly in 
the library of Prinee Farhad Mirza M utamadu d-Dawla. 
It comprises 216 ff. of 213 x l4oc. and 21 11,, and is 
written in a fine old nasta‘lig, very legible, with 
rubrications, 

(16) 

The’ second MS., undated but much more modern, 
formerly belonged to Prince Bahman Mirai Bah’ y'd- 
Dawla, whose seal and autograph (dated 1269/1852-3) it 
bears. It comprises 264 ff, of 244 x L3¢. and 19 IL. and 
is written in a clear ta‘lig with rubrications. 


(iti) Mongols and Timitrids 
(17) 


soph dN ae 


The Matla'n's-Satdayn wa Majma'wl-Bakrayn, a well- 
known and valuable history covering the period from the 
accession of Aba Sa‘id the Mongol to the death of Abi 
Sad the Timirid and the beginning of the reign of his 
successor Sultan Abn'l-Ghizi Husayn, 4.4. 727-865 
(ap. 1826-7—1460-1). See B.AfP.C., pp. 181-8, ete. 
The author, ‘Abdu'r-Razeziq ibn Ishiq os-Samarqandi, 
was born in §16/1413-14, and died in 6887/1482. 

The work consists of two volumes, which in this MSs. 
nre hound in one volume of 441 4f. of 836-8 x 25-7 ¢. and 
$1 UL, vol. i comprising ff. 1-180 and vol. it ff. 181-441. 
Written in legible ta'‘liq with rabrications. Vol. iis dated 
99 Jumada ii, 1019 (September 12, 1610), Vol. ii is 
undated, but a former owner's note 15 dated 1095/1684. 
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Gr Fel 3 5 ali ab 

The well-known history of Timur (Tamerlane) by 
Sharafu'd-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, complete in one thick volume, 
except for a page missing at the beginning and another 
at the end. See BLM.P.C., pp. 173-5, ete. 

Fi. 366 of 24-2 x 165 c and 21 11; written in on 
excellent and oldish fa‘liq with rubrieations ; colophon and 
date missing. The beginning corresponds with the Bibl. 
Indica ed., vol. i, p. 2, 1,14, and the end with vol. i, 
p. 743, 1 


(iv) Safawis 
(19) - 
gto es! ALL 
Silsilatu'n-Nasab-i-Safawiyya, a history of the Safawi 
dynasty and their genealogy, by Shaykh Hasan ibn 
Shaykh Abdal-i-Zihidi. The last date mentioned in the 
book is Jumiida ii, 1010 (= December, 1601), According 
to a note by Sir A. H. Schindler the work was composed 
and this manuseript copied in the reign of Sulaymin 
(A.D, LOTT-1105 = a.p, 1667-1694), 
FF. 88 of 26°3 x 16°5¢.and 15 11.; written in fair fa'liy 
with rubrications ; no date or colophon. 


(20) 


tte SI GI lis ish} dle zi | 


Two volumes, not uniform, of the Ta'rikh-i-Alam-érd- 
yi ‘Abbést of Iskandar Munshi, a history of the life and 
reign of Shih ‘Abbis I and his predecessors, composed in 
1025/1616. See RALPC., pp. 185-8, ete. 


Vol. i, which contains twelve preliminary AMagdaliét, or 
Discourses, and the first Sakifa, extending to the date of 
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Shih ‘Abbids’s coronation, was copied in 1095/1684, and 
was formerly in the library of Muhammad Hasan Khin 
Sant'u'd-Dawla, It comprises ff. 279 of 27°2 x 16°5 c. 
and 19 IL, and is written in a small, neat fa‘liq. 

Vol. ii, much larger in size, contains the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas the Great (996-1038 = 1588-1628) down to his 
death, This volume comprises ff. 338 of 32 x 19c. and 
231L, and is written in a small, neat fa‘lig. The first 
part of this second Sah(fa ends on f.255a, and is dated 
1055/1645. The last leaf is torn at the bottom, and the 
colophon and date, if they ever existed, are lost. 


(v) Qdjars 
(21) 


eb Tze 

Tarikh-i-Al-i-Qajar, a history of the Qdjars, the present 
dynasty in Persia, down to 1220/1505, by Mustafa-quli 
ibn Mubammad Hasan al-Musawi as-Sarawi (of Sariw 
or Sardéb) a5-Sabalini, who wrote it in 1269/1852-3, at 
the request of Qahraman Mirzi, Governor of Azarbdyjan. 

Ff. 74 of 22:7 x 13°8 c. and 181l.; good, clear ta‘lig with 
gold-ruled margins. Dated Muharram, 1274 (= August— 
September, 1557). 


(22) 
si als Bh 


Tirtkh-i-Dhw'l-Qarnayn, a history of Fath-‘Ali Shrih 
Qajar, by Mirzi Faglu'llih, poetically surnamed Khawari. 
It is divided into two volumes and a Conclusion 
(Khettiamnuct). 

Vol. i, concluded on the 6th of Rabi‘ ii, 1249 (= 
August 23, 1535), contains the first thirty years of the 
reign (A.H. 1212-41 = ap. 1798-1826), and occupies - 
ff. 2h-185a. The transcription of this was completed on 
fhe 10th of Sha‘bin, 1257 (= September 27, 1541). 

£4 


gras. 1017. 
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Vol. ii contains the remaining eight years of the reign 
(\.H. 1249-50 = a.p. 1826-35) and occupies ff. 185-2725. 

The Conclusion contains o list of FathsAli Shah's 
descendants (ff 273b-321u), Prince Farhad Mirza, who 
formerly ow — this MS., gave a copy of this last portion 
to the Hon, C. A. Murray in 1855. From this the British 
Museum MS. Or. 1361 (B.M.P.C., p. 201) was copied. 
Another complete MS., sent from Persian by Sidney 
Churchill, and numbered Or. 3527, is fully deseribed by 
Rieu in his Pers, Suppl, No. 71, pp. 47—8. 

This MS., an autograph, formerly belonged to Prince 
Farhad Mirzi, whose seal and writing it bears. It 
comprises ff. 822 of 24 ‘6 x 178 ¢. and 2511, and is 
written in fairly legible nim-suikeasta with rubrications. 
The transeription of vol. i was completed on the 10th of 
Sha‘han, 1257 (= September 27, 1841). 

The author was secretary, or murnshi, to the Prime 
Minister (Sadr-i-A'zam) Muhammad Shafi’. 


(23) 


ope J A ga4 Sa en 


A volume of ff. 176 of 20-4 « 16°6-¢. and 11 IL, undated, 
but written in-a modern Persian tu'liqg (except in the Inst 
part, ff 145h-736, which is in the cipher called ragam 
and siydiq), and containing :— 

1, Curious events foretold by the stars in 582/1186-7 
(if, 9—18e). 

2. A history of the Ottoman Sultans down to the 
accession of Sultin Selim in 918/1512, by.a certain 
Asadua'lidth (ff 196-57). 

3, Curious events foretold by the stars in 1242/1826-7 
(ff. 65b—6b), 

4. The history of ‘Abbis Mirzi Ni'ibu's-Suliana, by 
Mirzi Mas'‘id, Minister for Foreign Affairs (under 


ou 
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Muhammad Shah), including especially tle years 1242-4 
(= ap. 1826-5). 

5. An inventory of the movable property, especially 
the books, belonging to the shrine at Ardabil in the 
year 1272/1855-6, compiled and sealed by Muhammad 
Chisim-i-Mafawi (ff. 1456-736). 


(vi) Indian Dinasties 


(24) 
WH ya! 2 hy tl Fee AT 
¢ alt dale det lel 
A history of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, entitled Guldasta- 
i-Gulsheu-i-Reéz dar Ta'rif-+-Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shih, by Abu'l-Qasim al-Husayni. 


Begins — 
| pS pele cot 6 eel et Ale 


The author's name occurs on £. 2a, 1. 2, but the title ~ 
only in a former owner's hand on the blank page at the 
becinning. 

Fi. 223 of 20-2 x 17 ¢. and 15 1l.; poor but legible 
Indian fa'lig with rubrications ; defeetive at end and 
undated. 


(25) 
(> 5 Aly) GUL! Cato 


Part of the third volume of the Muntakhabu(-Lubdb 
of Muhammad Hashim Khan, better known as Khift 
Klin, See BALP.C, pp. 232-6, and the references 
there given, especially pp. 935b-236u, where a MS. 
(Add, 26265) of this volume ts destribed, The author 
died in 1144/1731—2. 
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Ff. 106 of 31-1 x 18-5 «and 1711; written in clear but 
ugly Indian ta‘lig; no date or colophon; ends abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence. 


IV. Locat HIsTorres 
(i) Igfafdin 
(26) 


oo ald clés! ole GIL, 


A treatise in Arabie on the charms of Isfahin (Mohasn- 
i-Iefahén) by al-Mufaddal b. Sa‘id al-Mafarrikhi,composed 
iu 4321/1030. This is the original of the Persian History 
of Isfahin fully described by me in the JRAS. for 1901 
(Vol. XX ATI, pp. 411-46 and 661-704), of which another 
manuseript will be described immediately. 

Ff. 88 of 21:8 x 14:2 c¢. and 18]. ; writtenin aclear and 
excellent modern naskh, fully pointed, with rubrications ; 
copied by Habibu'd-Din Abi Ya'qib Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Asghar al-Jurbidhagini (of Gulpiyagan), and completed 
on Friday, the 5th of Rabi‘ ii, 1277 (October-November, 

1860), From the library of Prince Bahman Mirai 
 Bahd'n'd-Dawla. (who died in the Caticasus in 1853), 
from one of whose sons it was bought by Sir Albert 
Houtum - Schindler. The Prince's seal and a note 
(apparently in his hand) dated 1277/1860 oceupy the 
blank page ({. 5a) preceding the text. | 


(27) 
y\gdac! 2 i i 


The Persian version by al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
b, Abi'r- Rigi al-Husayni al-‘Alawi of the above-described 
treatise of al-Mafarrikhi on the charms of Isfahin, Of 
this Persian version I published a full account in the 
JRAS. for 1901 (Vol. XX XIII, pp. 411-46 and 661-704), 
based on the Royal Asiatic Society's MS. (No. 180), with 
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a note on the Schefer MS. (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
Suppl. persan, 1573). 

FE. 108 of 22 x 14°8 c, and 1511, written in good ta'liq, 
with rubrieations, between red and gold borders.. No 
date orcolophon. Formerly in the library of [hktishimeu'd- 
Dawla. 

(25) 


dlenel £5 3 Ole ee 

An account of Isfahin, partly topographical, partly 
historical, entitled Nisf-i-Jahan ft ta'rikh-i-Isfahan, 
eomposed by Muhammad Mahdi b. Muhammad Rizéi of 
Isfahan in 1303/1885-6, and transcribed in Rajab, 1308 
(February-March, 1891). 

The historical portion of this work begins with section v 
on £ 90a. There is a fairly detailed account of the 
Afehdn invasion and the overthrow of the Safawi dynasty 


beginning on £. 1234, followed by a narrative of the rise 


of Nadir Shah and final extinction of the dynasty. 

FE 242 of 20-7x145c¢. andJ8 ll Written im a very 

clear and good modern naskh with rubrications. 
(29) ‘ 
Ma o 

Part of the Persian History of Qum (Kitdd- or Ta'rikh- 
i-Qum or Qum-ndma) described by Kien (BMP.S., 
No, 88, pp. 59-60) and mentioned by C. Brockelmann 
(Geach, d. Arab. Litt. vol. i, p. 516). 

The original work was written in Arabic in 378/988-9, 
and dedicated to the celebrated Sahib Isma‘il ibn ‘Abbad 
by Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasanal-Qummi. The Persian 
translation was made in 806/1403-4 by Hasan b. ‘Ali 
b. Husan b ‘Abdn'l-Malik of Qum, The work should 
comprise 20 chapters (Ji) suldlivided into 50 sections 
(Fast), Of these the British Museum MS, contains only 
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the first 5 chapters, while this MS. contains only part 
(6 out of 8 sections) of the first chapter. 

Ff. 65 of 34 * 21:2¢. and 1711; large modern nim- 
shikasia hand. The date 17 Dhul-Hijja, 837° (July 25, 
1454) on f. 65a presumably refers to the original from 
which this modern copy was made. 

Pretixed to the above is a smaller tract (Aitdbeha-i- 
tufsil-i-ahiwdlit... -i-Qum) on the same subject, written 
for a certain physician named Mirza ‘Ali Akbar Khan. 
It comprises ff. 36 of 22-4 x 17 ce. and 1611, and was 
transcribed on Safar 6, 1305 (October 24, 1887) in a fair 


modern mim-shifasta. : 


(30) 
= 
BobY Wb Zt 

Another more complete and carefully written copy of 
the Persian History of Qum, containing the first four or 
five chapters out of the twenty which constitute the 
whole work, 

Ff, 115 of 28:2 * 17 ¢. and 2511; written throughout in 
a clear, neat, modern naakh with rubrications, Ends 
abruptly without eolophon at the account of the conquest 
of Tustar (Shushtar) by Ali Musi al-Ash‘ari. It formerly 
belonged to Prince [htishdme'l-Mulk, and was copied for 
him when he was governor of Kishin in 1286/1869-70, 
and has a few marginal corrections in his hand. 


(31) 


Tu'rikh-i-Tabarisiin, a history of Tabaristin, by 
Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn Isfandiyir. Concerning this 
work, of which an abridged English translation by myself, 
published in 1905, constitutes the second volume of the 
“EJ. W. Gibb Memorial ” Series, see the Bibliography and 
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list of MSS. there given (p. 1),. and especially Riew’s 
Pers. Cat., pp. 222-3. 

FE 173 of 25 x 155. and 21 1i.; written in fair fa'lig 
with rubrications, and dated Jumida i, 1268 (= Febrnary- 
March, 1852). From the library of Prince Farhid Mirza 
Mu'tamadu'd-Dawla, in whose handwriting are some 
notes on Herat on the last blank page at the end. On 
the fly-leaf nt the beginning are some quatrains in the 
Mizandarani dialect in the handwriting of Rizd-quli Khun 
Lalé-basht, poetically surnamed Hiddyat. 


(32) 
ola Olpai je A> 6 


To'rikh-i-Mdzandarin, a history of the province of 
Mizandaran by Zahiru'd-Din ibn Sayyid Nasiru'd-Din-1- 
Mar‘ashi, composed in 881/1476-7. ‘The text was edited 
by Dorn (St. Petersburg, 1850), See Rieu's BALP.S., 
pp. G34, No, 93. The same authors History of 
Gilan, composed in 894/1489, and described by Ethe 
(Bodleian Cat, No. 309), was published by Mr. H. L. 
Rabino at Rasht (Urwatu'l- Wuthga Press) in 1330/1912. 

FF. 131 of 285 % 188e. and 2511; written in clear 
naskh with rubrications, and dated Safar 14, 1271 
(= November 6, 1854). Copytst, Muhammad Hasan ibn 
‘Abdullah al-Keateb, 

(33) 


abs pal Go al G54 





The Sharaf-ndma, « well-known history of the Kurds 
by Sharafu'd-Din of Bitlis. The text was published by 
Veliaminof and a French translation by F, 5, Charmoy, 
both in St. Petersburg, the latter in 1868-75, See 
BM.P.S.,.Nos, 95, 96, pp. 64-5, This MS, appears to 
agree with the second of these two MSS., and henee with 
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Veliaminofs edition. The chronicle comes down to 
1005/1593—-4, and this MS. was copied in 1027/1618, 


V. BioGRAPHY AND TRAVELS 
(i) Prophets and Saints 
(34) 


a es 


A Persian translation by Uways ibn Fakhru'd-Din ibn 
Hasan ibn Isma‘il al-Mu'minibidi of the Arabic biography 
of the Prophet Muhammad (Styaru'n-Nabt) of Sa‘id ibn 
Mas‘tid ibn Muhammad ibn Mas‘td of Kizarin, who died 
in 7558/1357. The translation was completed on the 27th 
of Rabi i, 896 (= February 7, 1491), A eolophon dated 
rather less than three years later (12th of Rabi’ 11, 899 
= January 20, 1494) states that this manuscript (appar- \ 
ently the translator's autograph) was at. that time in the . 
possession of Mawlink Qutbu'd-Din ibn Husayn ibn 
‘Umar of Téyalsid, a place near Bishanj in the district of 
Herat. Concerning Mu'mindbdd, the author's native 
place, Sir A, H, Schindler has the following note: 
“ Mi’ minabdd, a district in the Qiyin province, Khurasin, 
with ruins of the old castle Mu’minabdd of the Assassins,” 
The book is divided into four Qisma, each of which is 
divided into numerons chapters (fab), which are further 
subdivided into sections (Fist), 
Ff. 275 of 248 x 17°5 c. and 20 ll. > written in a large 
clear naskh with rubrications. : 


(35) 
eps YI) lag 


An excellent and ancient copy of Jimi's well-known 
biographies of Sufi saints entitled Nafahdtwl-Uns, This 





work was composed, as stated in a chronogram at the end, 
in 883/1478_9, and this manuscript was transcribed Joss 
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than twenty years later, in Rajab, 902 (= March, 1497). 
It was formerly in the library of Prince Farhad Mirza 
Muvtiamadu'd-Dawla. The text was published by 
W. Nassau Lees in 1859 at Calcutta, See Rien's Persian 
Catalogue, pp. 349-51, ete. 

FE. 312 of 244 x 163c. and 2111.; good clear naskh 
with rubrications, 


(ii) Poets 
(36) 


sltcias “| rech| 5 Se 

The well-known “ Memoirs of the Poets” (Tadhkiratu 
'sh-Shward) of Dawlatshih of Samarqand. See the Preface 
to my edition of the text, published by Brill of Leyden 
_-and Luzac of London in 1901, which contains an account 
of the author and his work, and an enumeration of the 
principal manuscripts. , 

FE 185 of 223 x 16 c and 2111; clear nasta‘liq; 
transeribed in “$A”, presumably 908/1502-3 or 980)/ 
1572-3. 

(37) 
(Ss Se Av 

Tadhkira-i-Dil-qusii, biographies of modern Persian 
poets, with extracts from their works, to which is prefixed 
an aecount of Shiriz and its most notable buildings, 
mosques and gardens, and somewhat lengthy notices of 
Sa‘di (ff. 126-246) and Hafiz (ff 24b-80). This work . 
was compiled by ‘Ali Akbar of Shiraz, poetically surnamed 
Biemil, by order of Husayn ‘Ali Mirza, son of Fath-‘Ali 
Shih, in Au. 1287-40 (ap. 1822-5), and, according to 
a note of Sir A. H. Schindler's, was much used by Sayyid 
Hasan in the compilation of his Fars-nadma, or “ Book 
of Fars”. 
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FE 196 of 33°53 x 21:3 c. and 20 IL; written in o clear, 
good, modern naskh with rubrications. There is no 
coloplion, and the manuseript would seem to have been 
copied by or for the author. The notices of poets occupy 
ff. 41a-116h and, after the mention of Fath-Ali Shah and 
certain other royal and noble personages, are arranged 
alphabetically according to the final letter of the takhallus 
or nom de guerre (ff. 480-116b). The author concludes 
the work with a notice of himself, 

(iit) Travel 
(35) 
eV OF 

An aceount of the mission of Farrukh Khan Aminw'l- 
Mulk to Europe in 1857-8, in connexion with the 
negotiations which followed and concluded the Anglo- . 

Persian War, composed by Mirzi Husayn ihn ‘Abdu'llil 
| (attached to the Mission), and entitled Mithcanw'l- 
Asfér (“The Treasury of Travels”). The bool is divided 
into two parts, of which the first contains a narrative of 
the journey to Paris and London and an account of the 
work done, while the second part (f. 2162) contains 
a deseription of the French Departments of State and 
Public Institutions, . 

Ff. 275 of 21°4 = 14. and 19 Il; clear naskh with 
rubrieations; transeribed for Prince Bahman Mirzi 
Bahé'w'd-Dawla by Mulli Muhammad Mahdi Agi Balai 
Shih-Mirzé’i, and concluded on 18 Rajab, 1276 (Feb. 10, 
1860). 

VI. GeoGrarHy AND CosmMOGRAPHY 
(39) 


A tine and complete MS. of the well-known Haft Iylim 
(“Seven Climes") of Amin Abmad-i-Razi, completed in 
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1002/1593-4. See BALP.C., pp. 335 et segq.; Ethd’s 
India Ofice Pers. Cat., cols. 380-499, ete. 

Fi. 562 of 29x 17 c. and 21 Il.; written in good clear 
fa‘liq with rubrientions; copied at Alimadabid, but 
undated. Each Jglim has an illuminated ‘wnwdan or 
title-page. 

(40) 


wsdl! day 

Two manuseripts of the VirclatulQulith, a well-known 
geographical work (of which the portion relating to Persia 
has been published by Mr. G. le Strange in the “E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial. Series", vol. xxiii), by Hamdu'llih 
Mustawfi of Qazwin, who also wrote the Te’rikh-i-Gucida, 
or “Select History”, and tho very rare continuation of the 
Shil-ndima known as the Zufar-nama. See BILPAAC., 
pp. 418-19, for the Vuchetul-Qulih, and for an secount 
of the author, pp. 80-2 of the same av. Ta’rifh-i-Gusidu, 
The one known copy of his third work, the Zafar-ndma, 
is described in J.Af_P.S., pp. 172-4. 

The first copy (A) comprises ff 235 of 228 x 175 c¢. 
and 20 11; small} neat nasta'lig with rubricalions; no 
eolophon or date; bought in Damghan in 1876, 

(41) 

The second copy (B) comprises ff. 273 of 24:3 x 20-4 ¢. 
and 191I.; clear fa'lig with rubrications; dated Oth of 
Safar, but year omitted; copied by Suhrib ibn Hajji 
Allih Karam of Sinandaj. 


(42) 
LAY IE (y)c Leal doe, Sk (\) 


A MS, of 72 ff. of 27-4 x 19:2 ¢. and 25 IL, written in 
a clear modern naskh, with rubrications, and containing :— 


lf 


| 
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l. The AAdftimea, or Conclusion (book viii) of Mir- 
khwand's famous general history the Rawzalu's-Safi, 
treating of geography and biography (ff. 36-442), 

2. The ‘Ajd'ibu'lAshyd (or -u'd-Dunyt), “ Wonderful 
Things,” or * Wonders of the World”, by Abu'l-Mu'ayyad 
Abi Muti’ of Balkh, who wrote it, as stated in the opening 
lines, for the Simini raler Abu'l-Qdsim Nih ibn Manstr 
(reigned in Khurasin 366-87/976-97). This must refer 
toa (presumably) Arabic original, for on f£. 466, 1. 9, an 
anecdote is related which begins, “In the year 613/1216-7, 
when I, this humble servant, was travelling to the Thijaz, 
I reached the shore of the Eeyptian Sea.” This must be 
presumed to be an addition by the translator into Persian. 

The MS. is undated but modern. 


(43) 
oS 9 Sl dtl NE 9 Sle gt = 


A volume containing four separate treatises on geo- 
graphy and kindred subjects, viz. :— 

1, Shahkristdn (tH. 1b-57b), a poem in the mutagdrib 
metre, written i in Sha'hin, 977 (=Jan. 1570), describing 
in some detail the cities and lands of Persia, with brief 
notices of other lands, The end is missing, and the 
author's name does not appear in the text, but is given on 
the blank leaf at the beginning as Hikmati of Turkistiin. 

9. ‘Aid’ bul - Makhligat (“Wonders of Creation”), 
a work similar in seope to the well-known homonymous 
work of Qazwini, by Muhammad ibn Mahmud ibn Ahmad 
at-Tirt (? -Tabari) as-Salmani ({f. S8a-20T a). 

3. A treatise on astronomy and geography (ff. 207h— 
406), written for Ghiyathu'd-Din Habibu'lah, who Was 
governor of Khurasin in 909/1503—4. 

4. The AKhatima, or concluding geographical section, 


of Mirkhwiind's well-known general history the Rau ‘tert te's- 
Safad (ff. 2416-3056), | 
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The volume contains ff 305 of 34x23 ¢ and 71 ll.: 
fair ta‘lig with rubrieations, The third and fourth 
sections of the volume are both dated 1085/1674-5. . 

(44) aes 


4 <) I> lak, le 5 lads 4c” 
ny Ole 3 al 

A List of the houses and other buildings of the glorious 
metropolia of Tihran . . . compiled in F269/1852-3 hy 
command of Ndsiru'd-Din Shih Qajdr. 

This valuable manuscript, probably the original copy 
prepared for the late Shih, gives a complete account of 
all the houses in the Persian capital sixty-five years ago, 
street by street and quarter by quarter. Except for the 
explanatory title of four lines at the beginning, there is 
no connected text, merely long lists of the buildings and 
houses and their owners, all numbers being expressed in 
the cipher called siydg or ragam. | 

FE. 188 of 21°6 x 15:1 c. and from12 to 15 double entries 
(each of one or two lines); written in a moderately good 
shubasta ; no eolophon or seribe's or author's name. 

(45) 

A modern Persian Gazetteer of the World, without title, 
preface, or colophon, containing a list of towns and 
countries in all parts of the world arranged alphabetically, 
with brief accounts of each, | 

FE. 166 of 33 x 21 ¢, and 21 11.; written ina fair modern 
fa'lig ; mo date or indication of authorship. 

VII. Screxce 
0) Bneyelopadia 
(46) 


(eral Shs) Ley des) SRL A 


Mujymalu'l-Hilmat (" Compendium of Philosophy”), 
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being « simplified and abridged Persian version of the 
well-known Rasd'il, or “Tracts”, of the Jkh wen s- Safad, 

me“ Brethren of Purity”. The original Arabic text of 
these tracts has been published in four volumes printed 
at Bombay in 1305—6/1587-9, and there is also a litho- 
graphed Persian version. Dieterici has edited, translated, 
or abridged a number of them. 

This version appears to have Deen made in the time of 
Timur. The translator, whose name does not Appear, 
complains that previous Pefsian versions of these tracts, 
such as the Ddnish-udmea, were either archaic, or 
redundant, or enigmatical, and that therefore, by request 
of the Court, he undertook this simple version, which 
comprises thirty-nine tracts, 

This AUS. was given by the late Prince Farhid Mirzi 
Muttamadu'l-Dawla to his son Mufitashamu'l-Mulk in 
Sha'bin, 1802 (May—June, 1885). It comprises 139 ff. of 
14% 85 ¢. and 1711, and is written in a benutiful, small 
modern naski, The name of the copyist and date of 
transcription are not given. — 


(11) Medicine 
, (47) 


«dle ali ‘ea (+) «Obs! el pak, (y) 


A manuscript comprising ff. 168 of 22x 16-8 ¢, and 
17 ll; written throughout in a legible ta'liy, and dated 
on f. 7h the 26th of Dhu’'L-Qa‘da, 886 (January 15, 1452), 
Contains :-— 

1, <A Persian translation of o well-known Arabic work 
on marriage and sexual intercourse entitled al- Iddh fi 
asters n-Nikih by Shaykh ‘Abdu'l-Rabmin ibn Nasr ibn 

‘Abdu'llah of Shiraz, a physician of Aleppo, who died in 
505/1169 (sea Brockelinann, vol. i; p, 488, No. 20), The 
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Persian translation is entitled Kuns-[or Ganj-]ul-Asrdr, 
It is divided into two parts (Juz’), of which the first 
(ff. I-38a) comprises ten and the second (ff 38a—73h) 
nine chapters and a Conclusion (ff. 73b-7b). The 
transcription was completed on the 25th of Dhu'l-Qa‘da, 
886 (January 15, 1452), 

2. Risila dar atasz-i-awgdl (ff. TSb-S87Tb), a treatise 
on the most suitable titmes for sexual intercourse, in 
seventeen chapters, without author's name. 

a. Forrukh-ndma-i-Jameli (ff. 886-1686). “A work 
treating of the properties and uses of natural substances, 
also of divination and astrolory,” by Abi Bakr al- 
Mutahhar b, Muhammad b, Abi'l-Qisim b. Abi Satid 
al-Jamalof Yaad, B.MP.C., pp.465-6. Rieu thinks that 
the correct title is Farui-ndma,as given by Hajji Khalifa. 
The work is said to have been composed i in 560/1165. 


(48) 
sles Goll s 


A work on Materia Medica entitled Qardhdidin-i-Shifi'd, 
by Muzatfar ibn Muhammad al-Husayni ash-Shifai. See 
BILP.C., pp. 473-4, where the author is ssid to have died 
in 963/1555-6. 

FE. 209 of 18°5 «11-7 ¢. and 14 11,; written in « clear 
naskh with rubrications, and dated in the colophon 
Shawwal, 1090 (November, 1679), 


(49) 


42 2L b Loy dc of 
A collection of treatises on medicine and Materia Medica, 
mostly translated froma Turkish version of the original 
by Muhammad Baqir al-Musawi the physician, for Sultsin 
Husayn the Safawi (ab. 1694-1722). 
1. The first. treatise (ff 34-476) deals with hygiene, 


especially in connexion with marriage, and professes to 
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be a Persian rendering of a Turkish version of a treatise 
composed by Nasiru'd-Din-i-Tisi for Ghizin Khin—an 
obvious chronological error, since the latter was born 
about the time (ap. 1274) when the former died. The 
Turkish version was made by one ‘Abdu'l Latif for Sultan 
Ya‘qub ibn Dawlat Khiin. 

2. A treatise on the medicinal qualities of various 
animals and vegetables (ff. 48-1045), also translated from 
the Turkish by the above Muhammad Bagqir, 

3. A treatise on various wounds, injuries, and , 
ailments, and their treatment, also by Muhammad Bigir 
(ff. 105a-182«). 

FE 183 of 23°6 x 13:3.c¢. and 1411; good clear nasal 
with rubrications. The seal of « former owner is dated 
1168/1754-5. 


(111) Precious Siones 
(50) = 
Three Treatises on Precious Stones 

A MS. of 118 ff of 21 x 165 c and 18-19 IL, con- 
taining :— - 

l. The Jawéhir-ndma (ff. 1b-87b) of Amin Sadru'd- 
Din Mubammad b. Mir Ghiydthu'd-Din Mansir of 
Shiriz, composed for Abu'l-Fath Khalil Biyandari, copied 
in 1883 from a Jing, or volume of miscellaneous contents, 
in the Library at Mashhad, and copiously annotated and 
collated with the British Museum manuseript Add. 23565 
by Sir A, Houtum-Schindler, See BMP... pp. 464-5, 
and B.M.P.S., No. 158, pp. 112-13. 

2, Risila dar Ma‘rifat-i-Jawdhir (ff 405-940), com- 
posed by Muhammad ibnu'l-Mubdrak of Qazxwin for the 
great Ottoman Sultan Selim I (4p, 1514-20), called “the 
Grim” (Yidunis), Beging — 


a oll ol ble pF S55 Paes Ae 
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It is divided into an Introduction, two “Mines” (Ma‘dan), 
the first containing twenty-one “Caskets” (Durj) on 
the precious stones, and the second eight " Treasuries ” 
(Makhsin) on the precious metals: but the text breake off 
in the middle of the sixteenth “casket on Lapis Lazuli 
(Layiward), 

3. Taunsiq-ndma-i-Ilchdant (tf. 76-1184), a treatise on 
precious stones, ete., composed by the celebrated Nasiru'd- 
Din Tusi for Hiilign Qé’‘in the Mongol in Arabic, of which 
_this is an abridged Persian translation, comprising four 
Discourses (Maqdldt). See BMPS, No. 157, p. 112, 
This copy contains only the portion dealing with precious 
stones. A complete type-written translation of this work, 
on which Sir Albert Houtum-Schindler had evidently 
spent much labour, is one of the few finished pieces of 
work left by him. . 


(51) 


SELIG (6.5) Gas 


Another copy of the Tansig (or Tangatigq )-namut- 
i-Tlihant, composed by Nasiru'd-Din of Tiis for Hula 
the Mongol, described by Sir A. H. Schindler in a pencil 
note on the title-page as “very much abridged, and the 
sequence of chapters different from that of the British 
Museum MS. The Ist Magdla with four Fasls. and the 
2nd Magdéla up to the middle of the Pearl’ chapter are 
missing in this”, 

The MS. in its present acephalous state comprises 
142 pp. of 18°38 x 124 ¢. and 1311, and is written in 
4 clear and fairly good ta'lig. It is dated in the colophon 

the end of Jumsda ii, 973 (= January, 1566), | 

(52) 
Three Treatises on Precious Stones 

A MS. of 118 ff of 22-4 x 145 ¢, and 18 Il. con- 

taining :— 
smas. 1917. 45 
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1. The Jawdhir-nama (ff. 1b-56a) af Muhammad 
b. Manstr of Shiraz, of which one copy (59, 1) has been 
already described above, Dated Rabi‘ n, 1259 (May, 1543). 

2 Mukhtasar dar bayan -i-shindkhtan - i-Jawahir 
(tf 574-736), composed for Shahrukh Bahidur Khin by 
Zaynu'd-Din Muhammad Jimi. 

3 A treatise on how to recognize the different kinds of 
precious stones (ff. 745-1186), in 42 chapters, 140 sections, 
and 160 “arts” (hunar). This last treatise appears to 
be entitled Majmi‘atu's-Sandyt', or “ The Compendium 
of Artifices ”. 

(53) 


A third copy of the Juwihir-ndma, or treatise on 
precious stones, ef Muhammad ibn Mansir of Shirdz, 
already described (50,1). This MS. is written in a large, 
clear modern naskh with rubrications, and comprises ff. 54. . 
of 20:1 x 125 ec and 151), It consists of two Discourses 
(Magdata), of which the first includes an Introduction, 
twenty chapters, and a Conclusion, and the second seven 
chapters and a Conclusion. This treatise ends on f. 80a, 
and is immediately followed (ff 80b-82a) by a note of the 
copyist, Shaffu'd-Din Hasan ibn Ni‘matu llih-i-Musawi- 
1-Shushtari, who says that he designed it for a present 
to Mintchihr Klin Muettamadu'd- Daiwla, governor of 
Isfahan for Muliammad Shih Qajir. This is dated the 
20th of JumiAda ii, 1260 (July 7, 1844). 


(54) 
ae PEP TAS N30) lasing (9 
6 Sy ged DEG oF (¥) 


A MS. of 70 ff of 22°7 x 1o4e,and 11-1211. containing ; 
1. A treatise on music, entitled Buljatu'r- Kawi) 
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(ff. 1-22), professedly translated from Arabic and Greek 
sources Into easy Persian for Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
(reigned A.p. 998-1030) by ‘Abdu’'l-Mii'min b, Safiyyu'd- 
Din b, ‘Izzu'd-Din b, Muhiyyu'd-Din b. Nitmat b. Qabtis b. 
Ww ene of Gurgin, and comprising ten sections (Fiesl), 
. Another treatise on music, entitled Risdla-i-Kird- 
| ceneigsneeerearer { (the two last words apparently 
representing the name of the author), composed for “Ali- 
quali Khan (ff. 235-29) and transeribed in 1280/1863. 
3. The Malfiisdt, Tiisukdt, or “Institutes” of Timur 
(ff. 314-68), beginning abruptly !: 


¢' Sule 23! by oie Were Sl wars 


‘Dated Ist of Safar, 1290 (Mareh 31, 1873). 
The manuscript is written throughout in a clear, modern 
nitsich, 


VIII. Pamo.iocy 
(90) 


S29 oA of 

The JMayma'u'l-Furs or DLughat-t-Surirt, a Persian- 
Persian dictionary by Muhammad Qisim b, Hajji 
Mubammad of Kishin, poetically surnamed Suriri, 
composed in 1008/1599-1600 and dedicated to Shah 
‘Abbis the Great, See BUWP.C., pp. 498-9, ete, 

This MS. comprises ff.258 of 292 x 17 c. and 24 1L, andis 
written in a clear nash hand with rubrications, and dated 
the Sth of Jumida i, 1254 (July 30, 1838). The preface, 
in which the author enumerates the lexicographical works 
of which he made use, fills both sides of f{. 1, and is written 
in’ a small, neat ta'‘lig. It was copied from Sururi’s 

' Both the beginning and end correspond to the text published at 
Oxford in 1783 by Major Davy and Joseph White (pp. 2 and 408), but it 


would appear that in the MS, much mist be missing in the middle of 
the treatise. 
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autograph and bears a date two days later than that 
piven above, 


(56) 
— 
GAs; Kea 


The well-known Persian dictionary entitled Farkang-i- 
Raahiat commiled in 1064/1L653-4 by ‘Abdn'r-Rashid  h. 
‘Abdu'l-Ghafir al-Husayni al-Madan{ at-Tatawi, See 
LLMAP.C., pp. 500-1; Ethe's India Office Pers. Cut., 
cols. 1549-51, ete. 

This excellent copy, which formerly belonged to Prince 
Farhad Mirza, 18 dated in the Colophon the Gth of Dhn’l- 
Qa'da, 1084 (= February 12, 1674), and is written in 
a clear ta'lig with rubrications. 


IX. ANECDOTES 
(57) 


A complete MS. of the immense collection of stories and 
anecdotes compiled by Niru’d-Din Muhammad ‘Awtfi (the 
author of the oldest extant Pernjay anthology, entitled 
Eubdbul-Albah) in the early part of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian (seventh of the Muhammadan) 
era under the title of Jowdrmi'w' lM ki yd wea Lowden wr 
Riayat, “Vt is divided into four sections (called (ism), 
each of which comprises twenty-five o| ipters, each of 
which in turn contains a number of stories connected with 
some general topic. : | 

See BMCPC., pp. 749-51: p MPS. Nos. 391-2. 
pp. 2459-8; Ethé's Jndia Office Peng. Cat., cols, 245_7 - 
and Ross é& Browne's Cat, of Two (Collections of Persian 
and Arabic MSS... . in the India Office Library 
(1902), PP: 53-4. 

Ff. 404 of 38 x 24:5 c. and 25 Il: written throughout in 
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a neat and legible ta‘lig ; dated the 27th of Muharram, 
1059. 


(55) 
sold DEAT» gdb Ok 


Busténu'l-Arif in won Gul csthnu'l-Abid in(“TheGarden 
of the Gnosties and Rose-garden of the Devout "). (This 
hybrid title occurs on fF 12a, lL. 13.) A collection of 
anecdotes af an ethical and religious character, mostly 
about pious and saintly personages. Tt is divided into 
three chapters (Bab), of which the firat comprises ten 
seetions (Fast), the second five, and the third two, the 
eontenta of which are stated on f.. 180. The book was 
compiled for the Timarid Prince Nusratu's-Salfane 
Sultin Khalilu'ah (807-12) 1404—9) by an nuthor whose 
identity I canndt discover. 

FE. 114 of 244 x 165 ¢ and 191L; written m4 legible 
and rather archaic ta’liq. The colophon 1s dated Monday, 
Shawwal 23, 891 (= Oetoher 22, 1456). 


X%. SraTe PAPERS 
(59) 


Two manuseripts in Persian and another containing an 
nbstract in English of the letters of the celebrated minister 
of the Mongol rulers of Persia, Rashidu'd-Din Faziu'llih 
(quthor of the J dmi‘u't- Tawdrtkh, put to death by Abu 
Sa‘id in 718/131). 

The older MS., defective at both beginning and end, 
is written in & good, clear old nuaakh, and comprises filty- 
three letters ot despatches, dealing with political and 
financial matters, addressed by the minister to his sons 
and others who held various high administrative posts 
and governments in different parts of Persia and Asia 
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Minor. These letters, collected and edited by Rashidu'd- 
Din's secretary, Muhammad of Abarqiih, are of considerable 
interest, and calculated to throw much light on Mongol 
administration in Persin during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and earlier part of the fourteenth century. 
This MS. comprises ff. 182 of 17°8 = 11°38 c. and 1511; 
headings and quotations from the Qur'dn, ete. in red 
and bli. 

(60) 

The second MS.; which, though not dated, is quite 
modern, formerly belonged to Bahman Mirzi Bahd'u'd- 
Dawla, and comprises 138 if of 21-6-x 162 ¢. and 
L7 il, The opening words correspond with f£. 15, 1.1 of 
the older MS, The concluding words of the two MSS. also 
correspoud, and it would appear that the second is merely 
a modern copy of the first, 

(61) | 

The English summary, bound and labelled “ Despatches 
of Rashid-ad-Din", comprises 93+ 30 written ff of 
191 157 ¢ and about 18 ll. Ff. 1-98 contain an 
abstract of all the fifty-three despatches, “copied from 
notes supplied by Sir A. H. Schindler, and afterwards 
corrected by him, December, 1913," Ff, 1*—30* contain 
a list of these despatches, stating to whom each was 
addressed, and on which deaf of the older MS. it begins. 
This volume, as well as the older MS., was given to 
Mr. G. le Strange (to whom they both belong) by the late 
sir A. H. Schindler, in July, 1913. The more modern 
MS. was bought by me with the,remaining MSS, and 
books. 


' Since this was written Mr. le Strange has most generously pres 
to me the two MSS. in question, , é are 








ZVII 
THE MOST ANCIENT GODDESS CYBELE 
Br F. LEGGE 
N the year 204, exactly two centuries before the date 
generally accepted as that of the birth of Christ, 
the Roman State had passed through an experience much 
like that of our great Ally across the Channel in the 
autumn of 1914. Hannibal, the lifelong enemy of Rome, 
jad surmounted obstacles thought to be insurmountable, 
had swept into Italy like a whirlwind, and in a few 
pitched battles had destroyed six consular armies. Aiter 
one of these victories, his Moorish cavalry had raided 
right up to the walls of Rome, then only defended by old 
men and boys, and the Eternal City seemed to be at his 
mercy. Yet at the Inst moment he turned aside, as did 
yon Kluck in our day, end pushed into the rich province 
which was afterwards Naples, whence it took all the 
nibbling strategy of Fabius to dislodge him. When 
Capua at last fell, he still kept his grip on the Calabrian 
coast, where he wnited for reinforcements which never 
reached him, to again attack Rome. So long a5 he was 
on Italian soil, there could be no rest nor peace of mind 
for those Romans who, like the elder Cato, had seen the 
fierce African spearmen galloping through the Campagna, 
firing the thatched huts and driving off the cattle which 
formed all the wealth of the peasant farmers, then the 
backbone of the Republic. During all this time, too, the 
Roman populace had behaved beautifully. Even after 
Canne thoy had not despaired of the Republic ; they 
had suspended their long quarrel with the patricians; and, 
after a few very unsuccessful experiments with mob- 
appointed generals, had left the conduct of the war in the 
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more capable hands of the Senate. But when a shower 
of stones—probably lapilli from some Voleano on the 
coast—fell upon the city, they were seized with one of 
the superstitious panies to which they were prone. They 
cried out that the gods were angry with them, and, as 
the unknown is sometimes more terrible than the known, 
there was more fear*of their weakening before this 
menace than before Hannibal. 

What a modern government would have done in these 
conditions, it is difficult to soe : but Roman statesmen had a 
remedy at hand for all such troubles in the Sibylline Books. 
These were now consulted in due form, and pronounced 
thut if the Mother of the Gods could ba brouglit to Rome, 
Hannibal would be driven out of Italy. Now the Mother 
of the Gods, sometimes called merely the “ Great Mother " 
Wis worshipped all over the Eastern Mediterranean under 
the names of Ga. Rhea, or, most often, Cybele. At Athéns, 
the Metréon, or House of the Mother, had been built in. 
her honour, and Phidias himself had carved her statue. 
But her most famous image at this time was the baetyl or 
black stone said to have fallen from Heaven at Pessinus in 
Phrygia, which it made the centre and Holy City of the 
religion. All Phrygia, or Central Asin Minor, had been 
tossed about like a tennis-ball during the wars between 
Alexander's marshals which broke out upon the great 
conquerors death; but in 904 was under the rule of 
Attalus of Pergamum, the Asiatic king who had earliest 
foreseen the great future before tho Republic and was 
most anxious for the title of “Friend of Rome”, Hence 
the special embassy that was at once sent to him had 
little difficulty in persuading him to give up the statue: 
and as Rome, though defeated on land, was stil] mistress 
of the seas, it was announced before long that the Mother 
of the Gods had arrived at Rome's seaport of Ostia, 

The reception of the famous stone was sta 


| | | ge-managed 
with a care that shows how real had been the 


peril it was 
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expected to conjure. The Oracle of Delphi, which the 
Roman embassy had consulted on its way to Pergamum, 
had advised that the goddess should be attended in her 
new home by her accustomed priests and priestesses and 
should be received by the most virtuous man among the 
citizens. The Senate had no difficulty in deciding this to 
be Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica, one of the great 
patrician house that was later to break the Carthaginian 
power at Zama, and in the Third Punie War to wipe it off 
the face of the earth. Nasifa therefore went to Ostia: 
but the passage of the goddess from Ostia to Rome could 
not be accomplished without a miracle, The barge 
containing the statue ran upon one of the mudbanke 
common in the undredged Tiber, and neither sailors nor 
landsmen could get it off until Quinta, a Roman lady of 
the Claudian House whose virtue had been unjustly 
suspected, declared that only the girdle of a pure woman 
would be effective, and fastening her own to the prow of 
the vessel, drew it off as easily as a child drags after him 
*atoy-boat. Medals have come down to us commemorating 
this episode, which has been described by Ovid’ But 
other versions of the story seem to show that Clandia 
Quinta had from the first been appointed by the Senate 
to help in the reception of the goddess. There was 
seldom much love lost between the Cornelian and the 
Claudian Houses, and the lady's association with a Scipio 
in the affair is therefore some proof that the invitation to 
the goddess to come to Rome was the result of a trans- 
action amongst the patricians entered into for some 
political end. 

The seene which followed on the statue's arrival in the 
city has been deseribed by poets and historians writing 
centuries after the event, but may perhaps be reconstructed 


| Fuati, iv, 76. 
® Probably the transfer of the war to Africa, in which policy the 
Scipionic party was opposed by Fabius. 
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with*fair probability from what we know about the 
worship in later times. The procession which the 
astonished Romans then saw for the first time was 
probably headed by priestesses playing flutes and pipes, 
clashing castanets and cymbals, and beating tambourines. 
Then came the bearers of the sacred emblems, the mystic 
chest, the pine-cones, and the drum, together with other 
assistants brandishing snakes. Then the statue of the 
goddess, represented as a seated tnatron of majestic beanty, 
holding in her right hand*a sceptre, and on her head 
4 turreted crown in which was set the famous acrolite or 
black stone? which in earlier days had itself been 
worshipped as divine. The statue was probably fashioned 
in ivory and gold, and was shown in a shrine in which 
the goddess’ chair was flanked by lions, which in Jater 
times at all events were of silyer. The car bearing it 
was escorted by the Corybantes or male attendants of the 
goddess, armed with sword and buckler, which they 
rhythmically clashed together with a ritual significance.’ 
Then followed—strangest sight of all to Roman eyes—the 
eunuch-priests of the East, dressed as women, with long 
perfumed hair, painted fares, and eyes darkened with 
kohl. They were led by the high priest or archigallus, 
& man chosen for his tall stature, clothed in royal robes. 
and wearing a golden crown from which floated a lone 
white veil. The procession was closed by the male 
novices, who with the eunuchs danced along with wild 

' Demosthenes, de Corona, 259 eqq. 

* The pains taken to build a ship on purpose for its transport (ase 
Ovid, win cit.) shows that the statue and not only the stone, probably 
a vory small affair, was sent, Pergamum had a school of art of ite own, 
and it is probable that its state gave the type that we find on oolre 
(wee, Graillot, Le Culte de Cybite, Paris, 1919}, pl. x. The still more 
heautiful one carved by Phidias for the Athens Motrion probably lacked ® 
the crown of towers and other specially Phrygian attributes, See 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iii, p. 298, 

" Sgmetimes called Curetes. The noise was said to have been made 


by the orders of Rhea (another form of Cybele) to prevent 
hearing the cries of the infant Zeus prevent Kronos from 
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yells, tossing themselves about os if in ecstasy, lething 
themselves with seourges and cutting themselves on the 
arms and shoulders like the Biblical priests of Baal. To 
guch a pitch did the frenzy of these last sometimes reach 
that now and again one of them would dash away and 
mutilate himself in memory of the god who, as we shall 
see, was worshipped together with Cybele. After this, he 
was given women's clothes and passed the rest of his life 
as a priest. 

All this must have been extremely shocking to the 
‘deas of the Romans, to whom any public display of 
emotion was repulsive in the highest degree. They had 
always a very exalted ‘dea of their personal dignity, and 
to the last were marked with that gravitas which may be 
ikened to the morgue or phlegm with which we English 
used to be eredited on the Continent. Particularly was 
this the ease in religious matters, the ancient State rites 
being as coldly restrained and as purely symbolical as 
those of the Chinese worship of Heaven. Hence the 
Scipios and other patricians responsible for the presenta- 
tion of this charivari must have felt, very much ashamed 
of themselves. But what were they to do? To seTid 
back the Mother of the Gods to her Phrygian home would 
have been at once to offend Attalus mortally and to 
imperil the re-establishment of the public moral which 
was the object of her importation. On the other hand, 
the last thing they wanted was any increase of public 
hysteria in the very evisis of the war. In face of this 
dilemma, they took the middle course and wisely com- 
promised. ‘The Mother of the Gods was given habitation 
on the Palatine and an establishment maintained for her 
‘at the expense of the State; but no Roman was allowed 
to join in her worship, which was restricted to foreigners. 
The sacrifice of virility with which it sometimes culminated 
was made an offence punishable with exile and later with — 
death. Once a year the pricsts might hold a public 
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festi®al, and once a month might beg in the streets 
like Buddhist monks or mendicant friars. At other times 
the worship had to be kept to the Palatine, The goddess 
does not seem to have resented these restrictions. for that 
year gave Rome the best harvest she had enjoyed for ten 
years, and the next Hannibal left Italy for ever. 

What, now, was this foreign divinity who was thus 
brought from Asia Minor to save Rome in her hour of 
need ? Every god of classical antiquity had his or her 
myth or legend, and that of Cybele was 50 opposed to all 
our conventional ideas as to show. that it must be referred 
to a very primitive state of society indeed. Cybele or 
Agdistis—both are names taken from mountains in Phrygia 
and have no special significance—was said to have sprung 
by a kind of accident! from a rock, and to have been 
originally an androgyne or man-woman. The terrified 
gods, on belolding this monster, took from her her manhood, 
but in doing so gave life to an almond-tree, the fruit of 
which was plucked by the virgin daughter of the River 
Sangarios, who thereby became the mother of Attis, the. 
most beautiful of men. Attis, at his birth, was exposed 
on the bank of the River Gallos, but was reseued, bronght 
up os a goatherd, and was later sent to Pessinus, where he 
was given asa husband to the king's daughter, But at 
the marriage feast Cybele, who had conesived a passion 
for her son—or rdther grandson—broke into the town by 
heating down the walls with her head, and sof rightened 
him that he mutilated himself under a pine-tree and died 
of the hurt. Then Cybele repented, and after mourning 
over the body of Attis, prayed to Zeus to restore him to 
life. ‘The prayer was granted hy making him a god, and 
Attis became the companion and eharioteer of Cybele, 
driving with her in her car drawn by lions over the 
wooded mountains of the earth, where the noise of its 

wheels is heard by men as thunder. 
' A pollutia noeturna of Zeus, 
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This extraordinary story, which we have from» both 
Pagan and Christian sources,’ is amply confirmed by what 
we know of the Megalesia or festivals of the Grent 
Goddess, which from her first arrival were celebrated in 
Rome atthe Spring Equinox. They began on March 15 
with the Canna Intrat or Day of Reeds, when the guild 
of the Cannophori, mostly children, entered the temple in 
procession carrying reeds in memory of those among 
which the infant Attis had been exposed, like Sargon of 
Alekad or the Hebrew Moses. ‘Then followed o novena or 
fast of nine days, during which the faithfal had to observe 
strict continence and to abstain from bread and everything 
made from cereals, from roots, pomegranates, dates, 
quinces, pork, fish, and wine. On the 22nd came the 
Arbor Intrat, when the Dendrophori or guild of tree- 
bearers cut in the Wood sacred to Cybele a young pine- 
tree, which they wrapped in wool and crowned with 
violets in memory of those which were fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Attis,a small image of whom 
was attached to the top branches, The procession bearing 
this on its way to the temple, chanted funereal hymns in 
Greek with much beating of the breast in sign of grief. 
The tree, which was considered as the body of Attis 
himself, was set up outside the temple for three days, and 
surrounded day and night by a mourning crowd of 
worshippers, while a priest cried at intervals “ Wail for 
Attist Smite yourselves for Attis!" On the 24th this 
mourning reached its height in the Dies Sanguinis or 
Day of Blood, when the priests with yells and dancings 
lnshed themselves with scourges and cut themselves with 
knives so as to sprinkle the tree with their blood; and 
the day finished with the solemn burial of the tree within 
the temple, to be dug up and burnt when its successor 

! Pausaniag, vii, c. 17; Arnobius, ase. Gentes, v, cc. Fagg. Diodorus 


Sioulus gives o third version and Ovid o fourth, bat without essential 
Variation. 
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“rived the following year. During the night of the 
Day of Blood, the faithful might eat nothing and drink 


only milk, while they watehed in silence round the-—” 


darkened temple. 

Their reward came the next day, called Hilaria or Day 
of Joy. At midnight a solitary light was seen to shine » 
from the inner sanctuary, and the public were admitted to 
see Attis, this time in human form, dressed in silk and 
gems, lying on an ivory bed before the statue of the 
Great Mother. Something like a modern service followed, 
with hymns and perhaps prayers in Greek, and the high 
priest delivered a discourse on the joys reserved for those 
who believed on Attis, Then he purified all present by 
anointing them upon the lips with the whispered 
formula, evidently reserved for those fully initiated: 
“Be of good cheer, ye myst of the god who has been 
saved; for, for us too there will be salvation from our 
His.” Then, as dawn broke, the throng of worshippers 
poured out into the streets, to find them decorated for the 
triumphal marriage Procession of Attis and Cybele, 
when everyone had either to be dressed in gay colours or 
fo wear a disguise as in a modern carnival, The centre 
of the procession was the silver car in which the bridal 
pair were sented, and the faithful who sttrrounded it were 
erowned with flowers, carried torches, and cried as they 
went along; “ Attis is risen." But this was not the end. 
The following day, called Requietio, was given up to 
much-needed rest, but on the day after this, called Laveat in, 
the procession set forth arain, bearing this time the silver 
statue of the goddess only. It was taken by the Appian 
Way to the brook Almo, where it was solemnly bathed, 
together with the car and the knives used by the gaili. 
Then, having been implored to return to Rome hy the 
Quindecem virs, or Committee of Fifteen whom the State 
set to look after exotic cults, the goddess was taken back 
to the Palatine, there to remain til] the next Spring, while 
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banquets, games, and performances in the theatres were 
given in her honour. 

These ceremonies were annually celebrated from the 
frst arrival of the Mother down to the Inst day of the 
Republic, During this time the faith was evidently 
making itself slowly known among the citizens; and 
although no formal sanction was given to the cult, the 
restrictions imposed by the Senate must have been 
somehow relaxed. When a Phrygian urchigallus in his 
costume of office visited the Forum and was driven out 
by the tribune Aulus Pompems for daring to bring 
emblems of royalty into the Republic's Holy of Hollies, 
*t ig recorded with some satisfaction that the goddess 
avenged the insult by a fever which carried the tribune 
off in the night. Doubtless this increased popularity was 
in great part due to the other foreign cults which were 
now beginning to pour into Rome as the result of her 
Eastern wars, and to many of these the little church on 
the Palatine acted as a temporary shelter. Particularly 
was this the ease with the worship of Mithras, with 
which that of Cybele formed such intimate relations as 
to give rise to the likely theory that the worship of the 
Mother was considered especially suited to the wives and 
daughters of Mithraists, At all events, the establishment 
of the empire removed all bars to its extension. Its 
privileged position as a State establishment saved it trot 
the dislike with which Augustus regarded all exotic 
religions ; and, under his. successors, Roman men and 
Roman women of good birth began to join the guilds 
or associations for its practice until then given up to 
foreign slaves, freedmen, and merchants, The Emperor 
Claudius greatly extended its public ceremonies and made 
its clergy more than ever oflicera of State. Its apogee 
was probably reached under the Antonines, when 
Faustina the elder became its devotee, and henceforth 
the emperors were the official heads of the cult and 
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Rome took the place of Pessinus as the metropolis of the 
religion, 

It was during this period that a new rite made its 
appenrance in the worship of the Mother. This was the 
ceremony of the blood-bath or ftaurobolium, in which 
the votary was placed in a pit covered with a grating 
of planks pierced with holes, on which a bull and a ran 
Were slaughtered, so that the blood dripped through on 
to the recipient below. This disgusting rite, which by 
# natural confusion with the subject of the Tauroctony, 
or altur-piece of the Mithraic temples, has been thought 
peculiar to the worship of Mithras, was certainly intro- 
duced into the West by the priests of Cybele, and to the 
last, perhaps, was administered by them alone, Tt was 
thought to have a magieal effect on the votary, who often 
records on votive tablets and altars that he or she has 
been by it “reborn unto eternity". It also seems to 
have been sometimes performed, like the Catholic Mass, 
for the~benelit of others, since we hear of it being 
celebrated for the health of the emperor, the success of 
the Roman arms, and other like purposes. It is fairly 
certain that its celebration, instead of forming, as has 
sometimes been suggested, a regular incident in the 
initiation of a new votary, was always a rarity,’ and it 
ia said, although it is not easy to see why, that it was so 
costly that only the rich could afford it. 

Beside this there were secret rites, or Mysteries of the 
Mother, at the nature of which we ean only guess. 
Those who are curious in the matter cin read tha 
attempted reconstruction of them by M. Henri Graillot 
in his great work Le Cillte de Cybéle, which, had it been 
written by a German instead of a French scholar, would 
before now have been hailed with a chorus of admiration 
' Graillot's theory (Culte, p 232) that it w 


Lot Ory it | | OS Sometiines mubatituted 
for the ritual mutilation is enticing, but has, Tam afraid, little evidence 
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by every teacher of classics in England and Amerieca.' 
Thorough as he is, however, M. Graillot seems to me to 
arrive at his conclusions on this part of his subject only 
by throwing together all the hints we have from various 
sources as to what took place in the Mysteries of the 
Eleusinian deities, of the Greek Isis, of Mithras and of 
other gods, and then assuming that those of Cybele 
proceeded on the same lines. It may be so, and he has, 
the support of Dr, Farnell in thinking that the initiate 
of Cybele, after many purifications, fastings, and trials, 
was himself actually married to the goddess, and enthroned 
with her as “part of the mesmeric process which aimed 
at producing the impression of deification in the mortal "- 
I prefer here to contine myself to the two pieces of direct 
evidence from eye-witnesses that we have as to the secret 
ceremonies Of the Mother of the Gods. Clement of 
Alexandria? who was himself initiated before conversion, 
tells us that the initiate in the Phrygian rites was taught 
to say: "I have eaten ont of the tambourine, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have carried the Kernos, 
I have stolen into the bridal-chamber,” which seems to 
point to something like o sacramental feast, and the 
witnessing of some divine nuptials like those which were 
performed in pantomime in the Eleusinia, Hippolytus, 
also, gives us in his Philosophumena* some stanzas of 
what ie ealls “a song of the great mysteries " (of Cybele), 
which may be translated— 

“ Hail, Attis! whether thou art the offspring of Kronos, or of 
blesged Zeus, or of great Rhea whose sad mutilation thou art. 

| Te forma vol. evii of the Biviothégue des Eeoles Franeaises d Athénes 
efde Nome. Full references to the original authorities for all the state- 
ments in the earlier part of this paper are there piven. 

® Cults of the Greek States, iii, 301. On the analogy of the Elousinian 
Mysteries, however, it was the dierighant who was married, and it was 
certainly the archigallus and not the initinte who was called Attis 
(Graillot, Cultes pp. 235). 

2 Profrept, ii, 15, His initiation is vouched for by Eusebius, Prrp, 
Freang. ii, 2, 

? Philesoshtimnancy, v, 1, 0, pp. 176, 177, Cruice. 

Jnas. 1017, 46 
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The Syrians call thee the much longed-for Adonis, Egypt 
names thee Osiris, the Greeks Sophia (Wisdom) or the heavenly 


‘horn of Mén, the Samothracians the revered Adamna, the 


Thesealians Corybas, but the Phrygians sometimes Papas, once 
dead ot a god, at others the unfruitful one, or the roatherd, 
or the green ear of corn reaped, or he to whom the flowering 
almond-tree gave birth asa pipe-playing man.” ' 

This was apparently intended to tell the initintes that 
the Attis they adored was the same god as Zeus, as 
Adonis, Osiris, the moon-god Meén, the Cabirie deity 
whom the poet ealls Adamna or Adamas, the Corybas 
of whom Clement of Alexandria tells a story like that 
of the Orphie Dionysos, and as the Syrian Papas or the 
Father. Another hymn, of which Hippolytus gives an 
extract, riuns— 

“Twill sing Attis, son of Rhea, not with s humming noe 
or the nasal sound of the Idwan Curetes’ flutes ;* but I will 
mingle with the song a Phwban sirain of lntes, hailing him 
with Evohe, Evan, as Pan, 18 Bacchus, and as the Shepherd of 
white stars,” 
which adds Pan, Bacchus, and Hermes to the list. No 
doubt such identifications were often made” But the third 
eentury, in whieh Hippolytus wrote, was an age of 
syneretism, or what Max Miiller used to call heniotheism, 
when every pagan asserted that the god he worshipped 
by preference included within his own godhead that of 
nll the rest; and no one would then have been shocked 
had this doctrine been proclaimed upon the housetops. 

' Schneidewin's reconstraction of the poem is slightly different. All 
the epithets here attributed to “the Phrygians” can be referred to 
episodes in the Attis legend, and are dealt with in detail by the 
“¢ Naaseene” of Ophite author whom Hippolytu, quotes. For the: 
“reaped ear” seo Jén/ompfamena, vi, 1,8, p. 17), Croice, where it is said 
to have heen copied from the Phrygians by the Eleusinian Mysteries, in 
whieh it forms ‘the great and wonderful and most perfect visible (or 
epoptic) mystery " shown to the epojits, 

2 So isis in Apoletas’ romances tella her votary immediately before his 


initiation that. she i¢ the goddess adored in various places as Hera, 
Athena, Cybele, Artemis, Nemesis, and so on, 
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Yet the hymns quoted are evidently very old, and may 
- have come down to us from a time when this fusion of 
deities could only be whispered about in secret, 
Everyone, I think, must be struck with the likeness 
between these spring ceremonies of the Megalesia and 
what goes on in Catholic churches at the present day 
during Eastertide. From the Day of Reeds, which is like 
Palm Sunday, down to the rejoicings on Easter Day, the 
parallel is fairly close, and even the appearance of the 
solitary light is found in the office of Tenebrae, Hence 
thosé who write about “ Pagan Christe” and “ Dying 
Gods “ have tried to show that the Christian festival is 
imitated from the heathen, It would not be surprising 
if there had been:some conscious borrowing in the matter, 
especially in point of date; becatse it can be shown from 
other instances that the Catholic Church adopted as her 
own many heathen festivals, and perhaps a few ceremonies. 
This has been acknowledged by writers of such different 
views as Mer, Duchesne, Pére Loisy, Professor Harnack, 
Count Goblet d'Alviella, and others. It was, indeed, the 
openly avowed policy of the Church, and it is recorded 
that Pope Gregory instructed the imssionaries to the 
heathen that if they found among them customs harmless 
in themselves or which with a little alteration could be 
given a Christian meaning, they were to adopt them. 
Hence we ought not to be astonished that the mourning 
for Attis and the rejoicing over his resurrection so closely 
resemble the ceremonies of Good Friday, Easter Eve, and 
Easter Sunday. Spring festivals hailing the awakening 
of Nature from her winter sleep are common enough all 
over the world, and it is possible—although there is no 
record of the fact—that some Christian emperor, or his 
ecclesiastical advisers, may have decided to turn the 


' One fairly strong argument in favoar of their antiquity ia that they 
nowhere identify Attis with any sun-god, which they would certainly 
have done if written after (say) the reign of Trajan, 
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Megalesia, so firmly rooted in the people's affections as 
not to be abandoned without danger, into a solemn 
commemoration of the Death and Resurrection of Christ. 
In like manner, it may be that the prototypes of the 
paten and chalice are to be found in the fympantm and 
cymbalum from which the initiate of Cybele took his 
sacramental meal, and that the rite of baptism common. to 
both faiths had certain similarities of practice. 

The copying tendency probably worked both ways, and 
if we had more detailed information about the worship 
of Cybele we might find that, slike in its fasts and in 
their management of the confraternities, the priests of 
Cybele were fot above taking o hint from the infant 
Chureh. But that there was any community of doctrine 
between the two faiths, or that the Church ever regarded 
the worship of Cybele as a serious rival, I cannot bring 
myself to believe. Anything of the kind was made 
impossible by the extreme crudity of the older faith’s 
legend, which must always have prevented it from 
appealing to the same order of minds as Christianity. 
Apart from its promise of the coming of the Kingdom, 
Christianity seems to have appealed to the masses of the 
Roman Empire by its insistence on morality, the help 
which its members rendered to each other, and its entire 
freedom from those ineredible and indecorous stories about 


+ the gods of which even the heathen were ashamed. In 


these respects, many of the new Oriental religions lately 
introduced into Rome were much nearer to it than the 
worship of the Great Mother, Osiris, the good king who 
brought the gentler arts of life to his subjects before 
succumbing to the forces of disorder and chaos, and Mithras 
the soldier of Jupiter Best and Greatest against the 
powers of darkness, might be held up as examples to their 
votaries; but even Catuilus, in lis poem on Attis, shudders 
at the thought of imitating the effeminate divinity, and 
hegs Cybele to take someone else for her service. So, 
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too, Isis, the faithful wife seeking for her dead spouse 
and watching over the divine child in which he is reborn, 
isa true type of the Mater Dolorosa; but what mortal 
would feel sympathy with the imperious deity who 
thrusts her unlawful love upon her irresponsive descendant 
and thus terrifies him into suicidal madness ? 

Nor should I be inclined to see, as some have done, in 
the whispered words of the archigallus any assurance of 
the immortality of the soul or the deification of the votary. 
The words might just as easily be taken to mean that 
death would prove “the poppied sleep, the end of all", 
and would therefore put a term to his sufferings. But 
1 do not think that either construction is the true one. 
The purpose of all initiations in the ancient world seems 
to have been to give the initiate a privileged position 
in the life beyond the tomb, The Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and the great Greek poets alike assure the 
Eleusinian myst that after death they will not have 
the same lot as the common herd, that they will be 
exempted from the bath of mud in which the uninitiated 
dead were supposed to lie, and so on, What is probably 
meant by the comforting assurance to the initiates of 
Cybele that as the god was saved so will they get 
salvation from their troubles, is that they, like him, will 
enjoy the favour of the goddess after as before death. 
So (the Greek) Isis in Apuleius* tells Lucius that if he 
is initiated, _ 

“Thou shalt live blessed—thou shalt live proud of my — 
protection, and when the term of thy life is spent, and thou 
at length dost descend to the Shades, there also, even in the 
subterranean hemisphere, thou, dwelling in Elysian fields, shalt 
continue to adore me still propitious to thee, and shalt see mo 
shining amidst the darkness of Acheron and ruling over the 
secret places of Styx.” 

A perception of the fundamental discrepancy between 
’ Metamorph. xi, 6, 
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Cybele-worship and Christianity seems to have affected 
the Christian Fathers, who, although they hold the legend 
of Attis and Cybele up to ridicule as a monstrous and 
indecorous fable! never appear to have felt towards the 
priests of the Great Mother the violent hostility which 
they displayed towards the Isiacists and Mithraists. The 
downfall of Cybele-worship was marked by none of the 
scenes of violence that attended the sacking of the Roman 
Mithrwa under Gratinn or the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Serapeum under Theodosius. On the with- 
drawal of the State subsidy and the confiscation of the 
funds of the confraternities, the establishment on the 
Palatine which had endured since the Seeand Punic War 
fell into disuse, and the site of the last tawrobolium is now 
covered by the Vatican. 

The real interest which this outworn faith has for us 
at the present day is that its origins can be traced to the 
Very earliest civilization of whose existence we have any 
proof, The Phrygian Cybele whose worship we have 
seen brought to Rome wag herself a Cretan goddess, and 
as such is called by Livy the Idan Mother in his account 
of the transaction with Attalns. Remains o 
have been found by Sir Arthur Evans at Knéssos, which 
go back to the fifteenth century nc, But her pedigree 
can be traced a long way beyond that. All over Western 
Asia, from the very dawn of history, there was worshipped 
a divinity known as the Great Goddess, who combined the 
gentler attributes of her sex with those of a fierce and 
arrogant warrior, and of this goddess Cybele was only 
one form. Known as MA in Lydin, as Atargatis or the 
Syrian Goddess of Nero's adoration, a3 Bellona in Cappn- 
docia, as Adrasteia or Nemesis in Mysia, and under other 
analogues elsewhere. her earliest name seems to have been 
Ishtar of Babylon. Her distinguishing mark under all 
her forms is that her sex is always doubtful, or rathor 

* See Graillot, op, eil., pp, 846, 547, 


f her worship 
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that when worshipped as a female she usurps all the 
privileges of a male, Thus, in the legend of Ishtar, it is 
always the goddess who makes advances to her lovers 
with disastrous consequences to them, and it is she who, 
when Thammuz is done to death, ventures into Hades to 
rescue him. The same feature is visible in all Inter forms 
of the myth, including even its most artistic and beautiful 
one DF Aphrodite and Adonis, while the goddess’ lover 
is always represented as a more or less effeminate being, 
without a will of his own, who is unable to resist the 
goddess advances. This inversion of the attitude of the 
sexes towards each other in classical times—which 
Swinburne sums up in the words 


“The god pursuing, the maiden hid,” 


—has been thought to be due to a state of society in which 
a scarcity of women lias produced the practice of polyandry, 
which Mr. Kipling describes in the “Woman of Shum- 
leigh” episodein Kim. It is significant in this respect, that 
the widespread story of an Amazonian nation somewhere 
in Asia has always had its scene in those countries where 
the worship of the Great Goddess was prevalent, and that 
these female warriors were generally represented in classic 
art with the double axe and bilobed shield associated 


with the worship of Cybele in Crete and Asia Minor. 


The-tradition, too, of the matriarchate or descent through 
the mother only which polyandry implies, is to be found 
chiefly in Lydia, Lycia, and other prominent seats of the 
eult. Not less marked is the way in which the Great 
Goddess or the lover who is really her male counterpart is 
represented as having once possessed both sexes at the 


same time. This,as we have seen, was a feature in the* 


myth of Agdistis. We are told that Adonis was bewailed 
by the women of Byblos with cries of “Alas, my lord ! 
Alas, my lady!” and the Asiatic Dionysos, who was often 
identified with Attis, was not only represented in art with 


* Tho observed fact ‘that the Earth appears to bri 
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markedly feminine characteristics, but is described in an 
Orphic Hymm as “of a double nature”, or both male and 
female. The same idea goes back to the story of Thammuz, 


Ashtar's lover, who, as Dr. Pinches has shown, in some of 


the earliest Sumerian hymns known. is called “ Princess ” 
and “Mother” as well as by exclusively male epithets, 
Stil earlier we have one of the many Sumerian accounts 
of the Creation, deciphered by Dr. Stephen Langdon, 
which makes the first beings created as a pattern for 
mankind to be of both sexes at once? 

One explanation of this attribution of a bisexual nature 
to the goddess and her lover may be found in the fact 
that the Great Mother is always an earth-goddess, or 
rather, is herself a personification of the Earth. Sophoeles 
already treats Gé or Gaia, the earth pure and simple, as the 
same person as Rhea, the mother of Zeus? and Cybele and 
Ishtar are, like her Greek analogue the earth-coddess 
Demeter, “the life of fruits and corn.” But near] 
all primitive people have a myth in whieh the earth 
and sky figure as locked so closely together as to 
form one being, and everyone will remember the Egyptian 
group in which the Earth, there made not a goddess but 
4 god, is separated from the overarching and female 
heaven by the nir-god Shu, who supports her on his 
outstretched hands? Some such myth may well have 

' PSBA. xxxvi, 1014, Pp. 196, no. 23. This is what | 
Mr, Langdon to mean, but I do not think his published words bear ont 
the contention. For the bisexual nature of the earliest beings, 
according to the traditions of the Greeks, Jewa, Bamaritane, Onphites, 
and Manichwana, sox my Forerunners aud Rivals of Christianity, 4, 
pp. 182, 180, 105; ii, pp. 37, 40, 208, 329, 

* Philoct. 301. Cf. Farnell, op. cit. iii, p. 370 

* Maspero, Jfiat, Ancicuns, i, p. 88. Many instances wore given in 
the discussion which followed the reading of this Paper of the worship 
in Indin of the Earth as an androgyne being like the Orphic Phanes, 
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been the foundation of all the stories of hermaphrodites 
or inen-women which we meet with not only in classical 
literature but, as we have seen, in the very oldest lepends 


known tous. Be that as it may, it is Cybele’s identi- © 


fication with the Earth which proved the most enduring 
feature of her worship, Although,as I have said,.Cybele- 
worship had little or nothing to do with orthodox 
Christianity, on the more or less Christian sects which we 
call Gnostic its influence was profound. Hippolytus tells 
us of a sect which he calls the Ophites or Serpent- 
- worshippers, who were accustomed, he says, to frequent 
the mysteries of the Great Mother, alleging that only they 
could understand them.’ The stories of ‘secret orgies 


which the orthodox told about the Gnosties doubtless : 


sprang from this habit. All the Gnosties, too, found 
4 place in their Pantheon fora female power called Sophia 
or Wisdom, who is fabled as descending into Hades like 
Ishtar, and round whom the whole scheme of creation 
centres, That this Great Goddess or Sophia reappears 
as the Mother of Life or of all living things in the 
Manichwan religion, which inherited so many Gnostic 
ideas, I have before suggested ; and also that her position 
in Manichwism owes much to the corresponding one in 
the Zoroastrian faith of the one female Amshaspand, 
Spenta-Armaiti, who is set over the earth as her male 
fellows are over the fire, the metals, and soon* Hence 
we see that a modified worship of the Great Mother 
endured long ‘after the triumph of Christianity, and 
indeed cannot be said to be entirely extinct even now, 


person of the podhead is suggested by the Greek myths of Cranos anid 
‘(, Kronos and Ehoa (Hesiod, Theopow., 1159, and Porphyry, de autre 
Vymph,, p. 118) Dr. Wallis Buige (Book af the Dead, c. 60, vol. ii, 
t) 235) thinks that the same fate attended the Egyptian earth god Seb, 

1 PAilowophumenn, v, 1b, 0, p. 177, Cruice. The first chapter of the 
fifth book is inleed little but. commentary on the “song of the great 
inveteries” given above. 

' See Forerunner, ii, p. 45, n. 1, and ii, p. S00, n. 2, for references. 
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The Mundwans or Christians of St. John, who are to be 
vee on the Tigris between Basra and Baghdad, still 
preserve many of the Manichwan. traditions, including 
“the reverence for the Mother of Life. But we might find 
examples nearer home than that. The Gnostic Church of 
Paris, if it has survived the War, still numbers among its 
bishops, whose titles are all derived from “ Albigensian ” 
or Provencal towns,.a sort of female prelate called “ the 
Sophia of Warsaw ", in memory of the Eon Sophia in the 
system of Valentinus, Some of the Russian Dissenting 
sects, too, indulge in an orgiastic worship presided over 
by a female dignitary called the “ Mother ", Of whose 
office and proceedings some scandalous stories are told 
. As the sect of Skoptzis, to which most of the Moscow 
eab-drivers belong, practise the ritual mutilation of the 
priests of Cybele, which seems to be connected with this, 
it cannot be said that all traces of her worship have 
vanished from Europe with the triumph of Christianity. 
Russia has inherited without a break much of the old 
Byzantine eulture from which these curious sects derive 
their practices, and Byzantine history is full of stories of 
the persistence of Pagan worships in secret, including the 
religion of Cybele. The Sumerian civilization, whieh 
perhaps was the original source of the Cybele story, 
goes back to nearly 7,000 years no, which is thout 
two millennia earlier than the earliest date that can be 
assigned for the appearance of any organized religion in 
Egypt. It therefore seems possible that these Russian 
sects, of which very little is really known, still possess 
some relies of a réligion which is more than 9,000 years 
old, and that the worship of Cybele as our common 
Mother the Earth, is not only the most ancient but. the 
most persistent religion known to civilized man, 
Asien Dmitry J. Merajkowsky, Pierre fe Grane, Paris, Pp. M3 eqa. 
a er fa Ruane Sectaire, “~* to be the authority for all these 
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AVIII 
AKBAR’S “HOUSE OF WORSHIP", OR 'IBADAT-EHANA 
By VINCENT A. SMITH 


NE of the most famous institutions of Akbar was the 
‘Thidat-khana, or “House of Worship”, which he 
caused to be erected early in 1575, immediately after 
his seturn from the successful siege of Patna, The 
building no longer exists above ground, although it is just 
possible that its foundations may be still traceable, if 
searched for in the right locality, The two suggestions 
published concerning its situation; which will be noticed 
near the end of this paper, are both inadmissible, as will 
appear from perusal of the texts which I proceed to quote 
from Badaoni, the Tabakaf-i-Akbari, and the Akhurng 
all contemporary authorities. ' 
Badioni relates that at the time in 1g 
Akbar was at leisure from war, his — i) 
continually to the problems of religion. — 























” His Majesty spant whole nights in praising "tg 
from a feeling of thankfulness for his past suggos 
many © morning alone in prayer and edith a Ome lard ff 


stone of an old building which lay y 
spot, with his head bent over his oh =e 
early hours of dawn.” “4 

Stimulated by the example gi Bu ie Wile Sirani, the Inte 
ruler of Bengal, who used - ony ole nights with 
a hundred and fifty holy med aster to commentaries 
and exhortations,” and also ran Mew feetation of receiving 
Mirzi Sulaimiin of Badaky wi fyeas a Safi with an 

hi lt f a ss ae 

equally strong taste fo ethesi | discussion, Akbar 


resolved to provide a (AyR)iiie “f suitable for the 
accommodation of a lar; rh ap ol: af ' Muslim theologians 


of all types. 
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| ff’ 
khana) should be built in order to the adornment oF jel 
spiritual kingdom, and that it Bhaald have four dip 
[Mr. Beveridge translates " verandahs’) ae Heebr uhe 
oe of Friday ... for the outpouring /dzat). > an 
proclamation wardssued that an that might of v uation, all 
orders and sects of mankind—those who sear’ after spiritual 
and physical truth, and hose of the comuy,, Fubtic who sought 
for an awakening, and, the Inquire” of every sect—should 
nasemble in the precincts Of the P” —iftce, and bring forward 
their spiritual EE : t degrees of knowledge of 
_the truth in various and co. dictory forms in the bridal 
- chamber of manifestation... |To the delightful precincis of 
F that mansion founded upon Truth, thousands. upon thousands 
of inquirera from the seven climes came with heartfelt respect 
‘ and waited for the advent of the Sha&hinshah. ... There 
‘ were always four nolile sections in that spiritual and temporal 
assemblage.” 
The author then proceeds to enumerate the four sections 
} in hombaStic terms. The people on the northern side 
--calletl Shaikhs by other authors are described by Abu-! 
Fazl as “the Safis of clear heart who were absorbed in 
beatific visions. A few of felicitous and wide comprehen- 
Beness which they had attained to by the bliss of H.M,’s 
structions, lighted the torch of knowledge in all 
Bewents”., More rhetoric follows. Little sense 
bof pile. verbiage, but we learn that ith 
1 number of visitors mounted up 
n few persons were considered 
of the four sections? 
¢ are collated we obtain the 
ship was a larce rectabgular 
ll structure representing 
sich side of the cell was 


























to 
as quali fe 

When the | 
results that the F 
chamber built fF 
i hermit’s cell, 'T| 


* The rendering “vera 
* Atarndmah, tr. H. 
has been good enough to les 
faras available. The volun 


gitimate. 

pp 157-2, Mr. Beveridge 
ols of hie third volume so 
oN published. 
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treated as a separate hall or section and probably was 
railed or curtained off from its neighbours. The building 
was elaborate and could accommodate a numerous 
company. It was situated in the vardens of the palace, 
near Salim Chishti's premises, and somewhere at the back 
of the great mosque, a little to the north of west, close to 
wardens which still exist, or existed when E. W. Smith 
Sy made his admirable survey some years ago, That author 
found fragments of # rich circular eapital, which must 
have belonged to an important building, “to the south of 
the tank abutting on the gangway leading to the Ing 
Turkish baths by the Record Chamber.” That site 
the south-east corner of the «royal edifices and 
300 yards a little to the north of east from the , 
Gate of the great mosque, cannot be the site of tl. 
of Worship, as suggested by E. W. Smith. 
referred to never can have been “in the cord 
palace", and it is not near the Chishti premis 

Keene made the absurd suggestion that 



























Khiss should be regarded as the ‘Ihddat-kh it 
of the great central pillar, with its fo 185 


radiating from it, Those little gangy pont © 
10 feet long and 2 feet wide, coulk Py he 
ealled diwdns or halls, nor is the Di ‘in the 
gardens of the palace", Tradition, J right in 
asserting that the centre of the caul umn was . 


and made 
-.” while the 
fal, Faizi, and 
seive orders for 
‘though Keene's 
: texts, it has got 
commonly accepted. 
Was a large buildi ng, 


Akhbar's seat, “eovered with si 
comfortable with satin and ve 
four ministers: (the Khin-i- 
Abu-l Fazl) stood at the four 
their respective departmeng 
suggestion is and utterly aj 
into the guidebooks, and J 
I repeat avain, the real’J 


 Lattt, Agra, p, 187.) theories about the supposed 
symbolism of thuelab bees 


mas, 1917. | 47 
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probably capable of accommodating several hundred 
people comfortably, with plenty of room for moving 
about, and situated in the palace gardens, The amount 
of false history eurrent’about Akbar is amazing. 

The signature in September, 1579, of the Infallibility 
Decree whicli empowered Akbar to act as supreme arbiter 
of all questions of Muslim theology rendered vain the 
debates of the representatives of various schools of Muslim 
thought. The “House of Worship was, I believe, disused 
from that year, and very probably was then pulled down. 
Bis foundations may or may not exist. 

Pe we eegae later debates, which were carried on by doctors of 
‘a Waous relivions, not by Musalmans only, seem to have 
Maren wlways conducted in the private apartments of the 

Dai Lee: they were interrupted by the Kabul campaign 

Lely December, 1581) and resumed for a short time 

ak “B Jose, in the interior of the palace (interins 
Pie: Bie), not in the House of Worship. But 
_for them any longer. The attendance 
: athe Jesuits alone were left. When they 
tha Sie daily became more inclined to Hindu 
| b withdrew, and the formal set discussions 
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* XIX 
SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS OF THE HARDING 
SMITH COLLECTION 
Br THEOPHILUS G. FINCHES 
PIHE three tablets which follow have been selected on 
account of their uncommon nature, and because of 
the unusual words or expressions which they furnish. 
The collection contains other documents equally interesting, 
and some of these will probably be placed before scholars 
from time to time, should their difficulties yields satis 
factonly to study and research. 
I. Sheep and goats kept for their fleeces, hair, ete. 
Dated in the 26th year of Samsu-iluna, son of 
Hammu-rabt. 





N.15 


Cosrrygf, 
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This tablet measures 3} inches high by 144 inches wide, 
and has 11 lines of writing on the ah vers. 2 on the edge 
below it, 12 lines on the reverse, and one ‘on the nia 
below that. The colour is light grey, and the surface 
has impressions of the cylinder-seal of Tbi-Ili-abrat, the 
first of the four witnesses. 


a 


. OnvEnsE 
Salakerit seg-udu -hia 
ine libbi irbet Supati a-ri-a-tu™ 
Sietet hmmeré 
Aisiel Li-li-cdu 
pomrn edrout-haméet seg-udu-bia 
. fHaméet énzé | ibbi Jina ™™ a-ri-a-tw™ 
irbet fuse (i -f1-ca-elu 
gamir gamri selaéaa-irbet seg-udu-hia 
qa-du-u" énzé 
wut ni-id-nu-a0. 
niin Sin-si-mite-tef 


15. 





2. 





5. for slaughter, 


=j 
rm 
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Emit 

a-na warded - é-« 

nam-ha-rum © Maruduk-bu-wk-ki-ma-t 
HEeVveEnsE 


a1 TI-1-U™ prt-cgq-ilat 


. a-nea ha-li-ig-ti™ 


it qa-sa-as-ti™ 15-20-02 
mA beet —aa-qar hea-pa-«y 
hamiser it sez-udu-hia it-tad-bi a-bu-u"-wa-qar 
i-ha-ra- as 
Mahar i-bi-“JLi-abrat rab-bant 


l. mauler ni-id-na-tw" mar ma-raf ?j-cu-tte™ 


mahar “Samat-ki-ma-i-li mdr a-pa-lu 
mahuar ih-heut-*-Nat-bi-ue™ aici e~ti -lae 
Waruh nisannd imu hamisern 
sattu sa-am-au-t-lu-ne darre 
fadd rabid mét Amurrit-a 
TRANSLATION 
13 fleece-sheep, 
among (them) 4 fleece (-sheep) with young ; 


» 8 sheep, 


ti lambs: 
total; 25 fleece-sheep. 


_ § goats, among (them) 2 goats with young, 


kids : 
grand total: 34 fleece-sheep. 
including goats, 
which Nidnu-da, 
son of Sin-samuh, 
to Warad - Ka, 
by the agency (7) of Maruduk- leulkima (2), 
have appointed for pasturing, 
and have set aside for shearing. 
Abu™-wagar is the director— 
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18, he has mamed 15 fleece-sheep. Abu™-wagar 
shall select (them). 


Before [bi-[li-abrat, the master-builder ; 
91, before Nidnatu™, son of Marazutu™; 
before Samai-kima-tlie, son of Apalu ; 
before Ibku-Nabiu™, son of Kumba. 
24. Month Nisan, day 15th, 
year Samsu-iluna the king (brought the stone 
from) the great mountain of Amurru. 

The interest of this tablet lies not only in its subject, 
but also in the words which are used. The first entry 
concerns small cattle indicated by the characters sey-tudi- 
him (see also lines 5, 8, and 18), literally, “wool, sheep, 
ploral.”” The transcription here given is Sumerian, as 
[have not been able to find the Semitic Babylonian 
equivalent in the published classified lists. That it must 
have had a rendering in the Intter tongue is made 
probable by the fact that the similar group for “ goat- 
skin" is written sey-uz, though the analogy of the tablet 
now translated should ake it “skin-goat "—that is, an 
animal having a suitable hairy coat for sacred garments 
needed by the Bahylonian temples. The fem. ériafw™ in 
line 2 implies that all the 13 animals were females—the 
males were the 6 tmmeré given in line 3. 

Ivuduw in line 4 is apparently the same word aa is 
written fillidu in the lists, ete. This is regarded as 
coming from twalddu, “to bring forth,” and as « formation 
like bin-bini™, “descendant,” the original pronunciation 
having been fidlidu, If the root of binbinu he bien, 
however, there is no real analogy in lilidu, and it is 
doubtful whether the etymology is an altogether 
acceptable one. See, moreover, the remarks on Jilidadu 
in the next paragraph. 

The goats are referred to in lines 68-9 and sare a 


loss 
important entry, being only 9 in all. 


Though these 
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hnve not the prefix seg, showing that they have been 
chosen for their hair, they are included among the 
“fleece-sheep" in the grand total in line 8. As in the 
ease of the sheep, some of these (two) are deseribed as 
driatu™, females about to bring forth. Tn line 7 we have 
an extension of the pet-name dilidu, “lamb,” in line 4, 
namely, Lilie, “kids.” Apparently the reduplication 
at the beginning is re-echoed, as it were, at the end, 

A-na ri-i-im is apparently to be read ana revi", the 
latter word being from ré'u, “to pastures" 

In line 16 some of the characters are not very clear. 
At first glance the signs seem to be (i ga-ca-te™ ni-15- 
za-a3, but this seems to have two grammatical inaccuracies, 
namely, gu-sa-tu™ for ga-sa-ti™, follawed by the verbal 
prefix of the Ist person plural, ni, which is difficult to 
explain. At the early period to which this tablet belongs 
the case-endings are generally correctly used, and this 
being the case ana fuiligtt™ t gazasti™ should be more 
likely than ana aligt™ i gazatw, Moreover, we should 
wet rid of the difficulty of the ni by regarding it as 
a bungled tim, partly erased, intentionally, by the seribe. 
Nevertheless it seems more probable that, on reading over 
the inscription, gasasti™ did not sound like the right 
form, and forgetting the preposition in the foregoing line, 
lie changed it to gasatu™, The later word for “shearing” 
is qizet, Gaccatu™ would, of course, be a more correct 
spelling. 

Though written on the edge, there is hardly any doubt 
that kaper in line 17 is correct. ‘The absence of a cnse- 
ending suggests that the word. is borrowed from the 
Sumerian, and this naturally leads to its comparison with 
ka-barra, translated by pa peti and pri dSurn, “to open 
the mouth," and “the mouth (which) directs "or the like. 
This, taken in connection with the verb in line 18, ittabhe, 
“he has named,” seems to make the meaning of “director” 
for kapar probable. 
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Thares in line 19 is also a doubtful word. In later 
contracts the participial form Aeris, qualifying simu, 
“price, occurs frequently, “ Fixed price” and “ reduced 
price” have both been suggested as’ the meanings of 
simu iueris, Taking this in conjunction with the Heb. 
7 7, “the sum decided upon” would seem to be the 
meaning required, Abu™-waqar was therefore, apparently, 
to decide upon or choose the animals which he intended 
to take, probably for some temple. 

The name of the third witness is interesting, the 
meaning being “SamaS is like my god". Professor 
Sayce has suggested, from the name given to JAW, 
namely, you, that this should be the transeription of the 
group whén used as 4 divine names As I have long had 
this thought in my mind, I rather agree with him. 
There is every possibility, therefore, that the name is 
Sama-kima-yau, with the meaning “Sama (the sun-god } 
is like Jah". The syllabaries give ya'w as a synonym 
of flu,“ god.” 

The full text of the date is contained in Poebel's 
Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the 
tine of the tat Dynasty of Babylon (Babylonian E:cpedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. vi, part 2), 
and will be found on p, 77 of the work, where, under 
the entry for Samsu-iluna’s 26th year, we have the 
following :— 

8 fe 14 EN EE 2 rey BL et! ER 
Mu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugul-« hur-sug-qal 

SE ETE CTI)... 

kur Mar-tu-c-ta gi-meas gar lama he da-ui(?).... 

Se DeIz] ENG} =I. . 

na enp - gi-a-ba ., 

“Year Samsu-iluna, the king, (brought from) a great 
mountain of the Jand. of Amoria (the land of the 
Amorites) a... ligar 4 cubits and 10 (fingers) in size, 
and 0 saqyia-stone,” a 
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The inseription of the seal-impression shows that it 
belonged to the first witness. It is as follows :— 


BE ep eK 
fo WK (YM i 


= Sor viel w+ [-bi-4-Tli-abrat 

EL Wid SIA ca mdr A-fa-am-lib-si 
AY set Sl werad i Sin 
CEE RE TER @ tNin-di-an-na] 


TRANSLATION 


Ibi-Ili-abrat, 

son of Aha™-libsi, 

servant of the god Sin 

and the goddess Nin-sfi-anna]. 

The design shows a seated divinity, probably the moon- 
god Sin, into whose presence Thi-Ili-abrat (or -Yau-abrat) 
was probably represented as being led, in order to perform 
an act of worship. 


II, N.16. <A Letter referring to Agriculture 
A baked clay tablet, 77-h mm. high by 41-9 mm. wide, 

with 13 Hines of writing on the obverse, and § on the 
reverse, Lines 6 to 15 of the obverse are damaged by 
fractures. The text is on the whole clear, but sometimes 
carelessly written, Colour light grey- 

|. A-na Il-u-na - “Tr 

o by = be - qict 

$ wm-ma Sames-mu-éa-Lim-ma 

4. © Samas tt * Maruduk ina su-mi-ia 


730 


i. 
Perna s 


1k. 


13, 


15, 
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fi-ba-al-li - tu-ha 


—asum fe-em  égli™ (-im) 


at ki-a-am fo-cs-pu-ra-ain 

um-ma at-ta-a - the 

sin-bur gan égla™ (-a0mi) a-na fi" 

viten-bur gan éqla™ (-am) a-ne damasamme 
Sinabi-bur gan égla™ (-am) a-na gu-gallim 
fusun-bur gan égla" (0m) a-na gu-qal-a-ser-ra-am 
& = 7. = 4 


Obvirmag. 





Reverse * 


. ki-ma ta-wi-pue - ra - am 


din - bur gan égla™ (-am) a-na ki 


; iten-bur gan éqla™ (-0m) e-na JamaSamome 
sanahi-lur gan égla™ (-am) a-na gu-gallin 
dudion-bur gan éyla™ (am) a-na gu-gal-a-der-ra 


e-le-ri-if 
hi-me la na-ga-di-ka 
@- te - pu - 1 





"TRANSLATION 
— To Il-Su-nuasir say then thus: ‘It is Samnas-musallim.’ 
May Sama’ and Merodach, in my name, prolong thy life. 
“Regarding the order with regard to the field, which 
than sentest to me, even thou, thus: * Plant 
2 bur gan the field for grain; 
1 bur gan the field for sesame; 
= bur gan the field for qugallum 5 
1 fae gan the field for gugal-aserra, 
“ As thou hast sent, [ have planted : 
2 bwr gan the field for grain ; 
1 bur gan the field for sesame; 
= hur gan the field for gugallw™ 5 
1 bur gan the field for guyal-asarre. 
“As we would not disobey thee, have done (it)” 


Though (as already remarked) the text is well written, 
several characters cause doubt at the first glance, among 
them being the at of uffd-id in line 5, qu-gal = quyalla™ 
in line 11; qu-gat-aterra™ in. line 12 (confirmed, how- 
ever, by lines 17 and 18); iin linc 18 (supported by the 
verb from the same root in line 19); and bu or pw in 
lines 14 and 21. 


4 


‘* 
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_In line 10 read Se-Gis-s1 (7). This group means 


“crain of the oil-tree”, in Semitic samasiumme (for Zaman 
4amme), oil + plant, “sesame ~ (Arabic ented: 


The identity of the GU-GaL and the GU-GAL-ASARRA 1s 
doubtful, That the first is connected with GU-GAL, 
“prince,” hardly admits of doubt, and this would lead to 
the probability that the “princely plant” was so called 
because it produced fruit of a large sizxe—possibly Jonah’s 
“ourd ", or something similar. The rendering “ gourd ” 
is supported by the longer form in lines 12 and 15, 
namely gugal-uéarra, which might mean “ gourd—water- 
abundance", Barton (Origin and Development of Baby- 
fonian Writing, part ii, p. 67, n. 120) regards the 
character as having been the picture of a jar, which ts 
possible, and in that case, the plant has been indicated by ~ 
gu beenuse of the likeness of its fruit to some such 
domestic utensil, Besides the gu-qal, Semiticized a5 
qugallu™, there was also the gu-fur (?7Semiticized as 
gutnrrw™)—" the small gu.” Evidently these plants, 
whatever they were, were cultivated in Babylonia from 
exceedingly early times. 

In lines 14 and 21 the character pu has an upright 
wedge crossing the horizontal one. Its occurrence twice 
suggests that this form may have been intentional, but 
the value of pu or Ie for 464 is, so far, unknown. In 
this text, however, there can in neither line be any doubt 
as to the reading. 

In line 20 the reading can hardly be otherwise than 
that given—namely, hime la nesadi-ka, The writing of 
ke without the top horizontal and the lower slanting 
wedges occurs in line 5.. The small horizontal wedges of 
_la sre not clear, but the character can hardly be anything 
“else. In all probability viasadi-ku is for nastadi-ku, from 


-sadd, the rendering of which is one of those required by 
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the context. If connected with sadidyu, “ trap," snare,” 
the translation might be “to deceive "—" a5 we would 
not deceive thee.” Other meanings of sadit or sedil are 
“ty give to ent", to feed ", and “to destroy i 


Ill, N. $3. A Note 





A small tablet, 25°6 mm, (1,'; inch) high by 254mm, 
(Linch) wide, -;seribed on the obverse with four lines, 
and on the edge below with one line of Babylonian 
writing, The reverse is blank. Colour grey. 

1. Ana o-sa-li-sir-ra-am To Asa-lisirra™, 


9 ie wa-gar - fu" who Wagartn™ 
3. Awm-su wr-ra-ba-nl (is) her name. Urra-bani 
4, i-ma bét a-ha-ta-0 in the house of Ahatani 
5, wit-ad - ba - af dwelleth. 

Fare Respenixo * 


To Asn-lisirra™ whose name 15 Wagartu™ (i.c the dear 
one), Urra-bani dwelleth in the house of Ahatani (or, 
of our Sisters). 

Ana in line 1 is written with the single upright wedge, 
which might indiente that what follows is the name of 
a person, The*names of the other persons mentioned, how- 
ever, are unprovided with any determinative whatever. 
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Wagartw™ in line 2 is the fem. of wagru, “dear,” 
“ precious,” 

Swm-sa in line 3 is written ideographically—i.o., with 
the Sumerian locution “Ae YT x, mu-a-ni, “his” or 
“her name”, | | 

The fem, washat in line 5 shows that the name Urra- 
Gant in line 3 is feminine. The wu is written defectively 
# for 4. apparently a mistake of the seribe. 


ADDITIONAL Nore 
p. 730, line 5 of tablet: The second character should be 
completed as Sf, ba. The last character but one is tte, 
but is used here for fu, hence the transcription, 


r 


ax 
AN EARLY MENTION OF THE NAHR MALKA 
Ey T. G. TINCHES 


NHIS tablet, which is tm Mrs. Pineches’s collection, 
seems to have come from Jokha. It is of baked 
clay, and measures 44:5 mm. high by 39 mm. wide. The 
amount of text with which it is inscribed is 10 short 
lines, divided equally between the obverse and the reverse. 
Foth sides have impressions of a cylinder-seal, by which 
the written characters are slightly obliterated. The 
principal impression appears in the space between lines 7 
and 8 (reverse). : 





i= = 


OnvERSE 
Mina amar gud 
. Sur A-he engar 
gi amar Sur-gid-qur engar 
. sag-gala-n lame dus ban-eSu fe 
_ ki supra hid lugala-ta 


of OF t= 


REVERSE 
ki é€- gal e-si-ta 
gw -sile  su-ba-te 
(Principal seal-impressions. ) 


= 


=] 
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§. [ti © Ne-quna 
}. mu acay gu-ca | By- 
10. * tla ba-dim 
TRANSLATION 
- 2 young bulls, 
. Sur-Ahi, the husbandman - 
. 1 steer, Sur-vigir, the husbandman : 
its food, 270 ga of barley, 
. from Sura, the Canal of the King, 
. from the pulace of diorite (7), 
. Gu-silo hos received, 
(Principal séal-impressions.) 
5. Month Ne-gunu, 
!-10. year (the king) made the holy throne of 
En-lilla; 

The subject of the tablet is therefore the receipt of 
grain for the eattle, and that grain came from the region 
of the King's Canal, and from the palace, 

Instead of Sur-AAi, in line 2, Sur-Adar is possible, but 
the reading of the text seems to be preferable. The 
meaning of the namewould be “ Abi's man", or the like. 
This is possibly the Ah of such names os Ahiah, “ Ah (or 
Ali) ts Jah" (1 Sam. xiv, 3, 8); Ahira “ Ah (or Ahi) is | 
a friend” (Num, i, 15, ete.) according to Fuerst. : 

The grain referred to in line 4 js supposed to have 
been barley. 

There is some doubt as to the reading of the second 
character inline 5. The pointed crescent-wedges suggest 
the old Babylonian form of the Assyrian je]. In my 


mn 5 = —" 
provisional reading of gn I have been influenced hy 


<T¥7, which has that value, and by f=E%), which has the 
value of sur (Clay, Vale, vol, i. p. 80, line 70), Notwith! 
standing the likeness of the Interior character to #¢, it is 
really Ef. 


“13 Or ke 69 te 
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In any case there is no doubt as to the group Hid 
Lugala, which follows. This is doubtless to be identified 
with the Ndr derri, “canal of the king,” referred to in 
later inscriptions, and known among the Arameans (and 
Chaldeans) as Nahr Malka, with the same meaning. 
This canal begins about 20 miles above Abu-Habbah, the 
ancient Sippar, and running in a south-easterly direction, 
passed Dair, to the Tigris-side of Babylonia, ultimately 
falling into the Shatt-al-Hai, At Sippar, however, it 
divides, and the other branch takes a more southerly 
course, one of the places near which it passes being Tel- 
Ibrahim, “the Mound of Abraham,” the ancient Cuthah, 
situated about 15 miles south-east of Hillah (Babylon). 
Either branch of this wonderful excavation is about 
150 miles in length, and was anciently bridged over at 
many points. Xenophon records that the Greek auxiliaries 
had to cross it on bridges made of palm-trees, when they 
retreated northwards after the death of Cyrus. The 
main stream of the Nahr Malka is now called Yoshephia, 
whilst the other bears the name of Habl-Ibrahim, or 
“Abraham's Rope”, from its winding course over the 
plain between Abu-Habbah and Tel-[brahim. Both 
branches received numerous large and small watercourses 
which had been constructed for the irrigation of the 
country, and there are traces of large basins, where 
reserves of water could be stored, when the Euphrates 
ran low in summer-time.t A waterway which may have 
formed part of the Nahr Malka flowed past Jokha on 
the north-enat. 

If Nahr Malka be the ancient Hid Lugala, and really 
bore, as the tablet now translated seems to show, the 
name of Sura, this is not improbably the Sud (for Sur, 
by the common scribe's error of substituting d for r, in 
consequence of the likeness between these two letters 

| See Raseam’s Aseur and the Land of Nimrod (Cincinnati and New 
York, 1897), p. 403. 

amas. 1917, | 48 
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in Hebrew) of Baruch i, 4. The text in question speaks 
of “all them (the Jews) who dwelt at Babylon by the 
River Sud”. It is needless to say that this wonld not 
be the main stream, which, as already stated, flowed 
farther east. 

We should expect, in the next line, the name of 
& person, but again we have, to all appearance, that of 
a place—in this case) seemingly, a “great house” or palace 
(é-gala) accompanied by the word esi. The absence of 
a determinative prefix for either stone or wood makes 
the latter word doubtful, but nevertheless the meaning 
of “diorite”, which I have given, is not without its 
probabilities. This practically black stone, however, was 
by no means plentiful in Babylonia, and had, in fact, to 
he brought from the peninsula of Sinai. Perhaps we 
ought to translate “the palace of the diorite”, meaning 
some statue or emblem of that material which was kept 
there. “There was also a wood bearing the same name, 
probahly so called because it resembled diorite in colour, 
in which ease esi might be “ ebony". As India iy said 
to have been the only country which yielded black ebony, 
it was probably imported thence by way of the Persian 
Gulf. 

The month corresponds with Ab (July-August), The 
date is the 4th of Bir-Sin, king of Ur (of the Chaldees), 
who reigned about 2300 years before Christ. An 
interesting variant, not found on other tablets, is the 
substitution of the character for “ bright”, “holy”, and 
the like, for the determinative prefix for “wood” before 
the word “throne”, ‘The expression “ holy throne” 
adds further testimony to the deep religious feelings of 
the people. . 

THE CYLINDER-DMPRESSIONS 

The design on the seribe's eylinder-seal was the usual! 
one showing its owner (here, apparently, a woman) led 
before a god or goddess. Of this, however, portions of 
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the goddess (seated) and the divine introducer (standing) 
are all that are distinguishable. The inscription reads as 
follows, as far as it is preserved — 


Tah - lah - ga Lahlahga, 
dumu Sur-? Dun-sig-¢a .- child of Sur-Dun-sig-ea, 
dam Gu - sil - la a spouse of Gu-sila, 


dumu Lugal - wd -da-u son of Lugal-uddaun. 





In the above, Sumerian being genderless, the non- 
committal renderings of “son” and “spouse” have been 
adopted in lines 2-4. Notwithstanding that tlie 
Sumerians placed women on a very high plane, it is 
probable that Semitic influence, 2300 years BC, was 
sufficiently strong to prevent the woman from preceding 
the man in the household. ‘The best rendering of the 
above is therefore :— 

Lahlahga, daughter of Sur-Dun-sig-ea, spouse of 
du-sila, son of Lugal-uddau. 

(Note-—Dau in Lugal-nddau 1s somewhat doubtful.) 

Considerable interest attaches to this inscription, as 
the wife and husband are rarely mentioned together on 
the cylinder-seals—indeed, I do not remember having 
seen another instance of this. 

It is because the gem bore his name that the husband 
used his wife's cylinder in giving his receipt for the grain. 

“'The Palace of diorite” or “of ebony” was apparently, 
situated on the Nahr Malka, and it was from there that 
Gu-sila obtained the grain. If it was a royal palace, it 
must have belonged to king Bur-Sin of Ur, whose 
dominion over the whole of Babylonia would seem to be 
confirmed by this document. 
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Tt is rarely that a text so short as this gives so much 
information, even though of a debatable nature. 

For Sud = Sur, set Murray's Illustrated Bille 
Hiehionary, 1908, For Nahr Malka, see H. Rassam's 
Assher and the Land of Nimrod, Cincinnati and New 
York, 1907, p. 403, 

[By an oversight some of the fainter wedges of asaq 
in line 9 have been omitted. On the left of the four 
uprights is unother taller upright, and above the same are 
three horizontal wedges crossed by another upright. ] 


XXI 
THE DRAGON OF TAGAUNG 
By BR. GRANT BROWN 


YAGAUNG lies on the Irrawaddy River 124 miles north 

of Mandalay in Jat, 23° 30’, long. 96° 2’, and is regarded 

by the Burmese generally as their most ancient capital. 

There are remains of other cities in the neighbourhood, 

and to at least one of these, Tonngé, local tradition assigns 
a still greater antiquity. 

The Maha Yazawin, or royal chronicle, records that 
Dhajaraja, a king of Sakya race, conquered Tagaung in 
the sixth century before Christ and married its queen, 
Nagachinna* 

At the south end of the present village, in a grove of 
banyan-trees, is the shrine of Bodawdyi, “The Great 
Father.” A huge log rises from the ground, the upper 
part of it carved into a head measuring, with the head- 
dress, over 4 feet in height, and covered with gold-leaf. 
Over this a wooden building is erected, a small room 
being provided for the image while the rest is left for 
worshippers. The features are grotesque in the extreme: 
bulging eyes, a long-bridged nose with exaggerated nostrils, 
a very short chin, and no mouth. Between the eyes, one 
below another, are three leaf-like ornaments curling 
forwards and suggestive of a dragon's crest. Below the 
chin is what may be ‘the conventional representation of 

1 Seo Unoer Burma Garetteer, vol. ti, pt. i, p. Us, A warning is 
necessary here. Mr. Doroiselle, Epigraphist to the Government of 
Burma, informs me that the stone inscription mentioned in the passage 
cited is a myth, the invention of a German archeologist, Lh. Fiihrer, 
who was removed from Government service for a similar hoax in India. 
Some tablets have bean found similar to those at Pagan, but they 
contain no inscriptions, : 

* See n. Zon p 745. The meaning of “chinna”’ can only be con- 
jectured. 
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a beard. The ears are also conventional, somewhat in the 
shape of tails, The headdress is a five-storied tiara, 

Before the annexation a netlein, or. guardian, was 
recularly appointed by the local representative of the 
king, but the offiee has fallen into abeyanee, and the 
image is now looked after by the headman's wife and 
another woman, An annual festival in its honour is also 
extinct, Once a year, however, the doors, which are at 
other times always locked except on such an oceasion as 
my visit, are thrown open, and adults permitted to see the 
image (if they dare to look) and make offerings to it. 
Children are not allowed to see it at any time, lest its 
grotesque features cause their sense of humour to over- 
come their fear, and the god be offended. The headman’s 
wife who opened the door for me averted her face, and 
when asked the usual question, who the spirit was in life, 
said she did not know, an answer plainly dictated by fear. 
Villagers take off their shoes or dismount from their 
ponies when passing the shrine, and it is said that those 
who omit to do so are thrown violently to the ground, 
their fall being followed by vomiting and sometimes 
death. 

Ata shrine at Myadaung, some miles upstream, where 
Bodawdyi is worshipped, I tried to find out who he was, 
but was told I should hear all about him at Tagaung, 
Now that I was at Tagaung itself it seemed the very last 
place to obtain information on the subject, and none of 
those who accompanied me from other parts. of Burma 
could tell me anything. I directed a search to be made 
for some one who was not afraid to tell the story, and at 
last a brave man was found, a fishery lessee of the name 
of Maung Ka, He came to my launch, and told the 
following tale, 

“There came from the land of Thingatha* six brothers 

een 


Saikassain, tame of town in India.” (Childers, Pali Dict), 
Mr, Duroiselle talla me it ia “the name of a city in the north-weat of 
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of royal birth, and founded the city of Tonngé and 
afterwards that of Tagaung. One of the brothers, Thado 
Suw, became king of Tagaung, and his queen was Kin 
Saw U. Now the foundation-post* of the palace was 
brought from Momeik, and from a knot in it sprang 
a dragon which took the form of a man, and he was 
loved by the queen, and slew her husband with a prick 
from his poisoned fang, and the king's brother Thado Pya 
reigned in his stead, and took Kin Saw U to wife. But 
he also was slain by the dragon, and likewise all the rest 
of the brothers in turn. Then Tagaung was a kingdom 
without a king, and the ministers sought for a king, and 


India, only traces of which now exist”, It was a common practice, 
however, among Indian immigrant settlers to name towns founded by 
them in Burma after their former homes, and the place referred to may 
be a town in Burma which has disappeared. The name is not given in 
the Imperial Gazetteer. 

+ Burmese wsywdaing. Tcall it foundation-post (for want of a better 
terin) because it is the post which, when a monastery or other public 
building is erected, is always set up first and dedicated to the guardian 
spirit of the building, offerings of fruit and flowers being placed on its 
summit. Doubtless it was under this post that « homan victim was 
oneo buried in the case of important buildings (see Sir Richard Temple's 
article “* Burma” in the Eacyclopedia of Religion and Ethica, p. 26). 
Every house, however, has its nyudeing. ‘In the houses of some 
Hurmese families coconnuts with o fillet of white muslin or red 
cloth tied round them are suspended by a cane support from & 
special post called the myndoing, The Burmans have forgotten the 
origin of wyu, but the word or its synonym fun ts still used in the 
Chin language to signify the guardian spirit of o family” (Taw 
Sein Ko, Burmese Sketches, p. 150). See also Stevenson's Burmese 
Dictionary, &¥. 

® Burmese ndgd, Pali and Sanskrit wiga. “Dragon” is properly, 
perhaps, a winged serpent, but the word is used a5 a synonym for 
‘serpent’ in Ps. xci and Rev. xx, > Snake-worship, whether 
indigenous or imported with Northern Buddhism, was prevalent in 
Burma at least up to the eleventh century, and survives in many 
practices, of which the homage paid to the image at Tagaung is the 
most remarkable. It will already have been guessed that the Great 
Father is nove other than the dragon. ‘‘ Among the Buddhists the 
Nigas were counted as gods, ranking eighth in the list of beings.” 
(Sir George Grierson's review of Winternits on Snake Worship, /nd. 
Ant., February, 1590). 
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sent out a magie car' to bring him. Now Kin Saw U 
had a son Pauk Tyaing, who was lost in the forest when 
a boy, and was brought up by Po Byu and MeL His 
foster-parents would have taught him his letters, but he 
was too dull to learn aught but these sayings from them: 
Thwa: ba mya: ‘kayi: yauk. 
Me: ba mya: tiga: ya.. 
Ma eik ma ne athet she. ’ 
“Keep going, if you want to get anywhere, 
“Ask questions, if you want to learn. 
“Wake, if you want to live long,” 

“With this learning Pauk Tyaing set out in obedience 
to the first precept, and he was met by the magic car and 
taken to the palace and offered the kingdom. But he 
bethought him of the second, and asked what had become 
of the former kings and husbands of Kin Saw U ; and he 
learnt that the reason of their death was unknown, but 
each one had the mark of a single tooth upon him. And 
he waited seven days, and accepted the kingdom and Kin 
Saw U as his queen. Then the dragon came to him in 
the night to kill him like the others, but he was awoke 
and ready for him in accordance with the third precept, 
and slew him with his sword. ‘So the dragon became 
a nat? and is worshipped under the name of Bodawdyi, 
“the Great Father,” 

1 The Burmese expression is p‘oltiwin: ydil‘a:, which appoars to mean 
a car (@if‘a:, Pali rotho) used at the conjunction (thuim:) of the moon 
with the constellation Phussa (p'ot). The Pali compound phusaaratho 
i4 used] to mean merely a ceremonial car or pleasure-carriage, 

# In the spelling wied, which is practically that atlopted by the 
Government of Burma, and is phonetic without any attempt at trans- 
literation, the symbols a, ¢, 1, w, d, a have approximately the values in 
father, men (F. fd when final), machine, rude, among, saw. Pronounce 
th, cA, wh, Tey as in English, arc ¥ ae in ** yes al The forme z pt a‘, e# 
are aspirated as in English, and &, p, «, ¢ unnspirated as in French. 
A falling tone is indicated as in Burmese by (:), and a glottal check 

‘by (.). The level tone, as in Burmese writing, is left anmarked. 

* Spirit. Tho souls of the departed da not necessarily become nats. 
They may enter other bodies or wander about as ghosts (natsein), 
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“Then the queen made hairpins of the beast’s backbone, 
and a pillow of his skin, And she paid a thousand pieces 
for stripping off the skin, and a hundred for waking the 
pillow; and she asked her husband this riddle, and they 
made covenant that she was to die if he guessed if, and 
he if he could not :— 

“-Taung pe: lo. ‘sok. 
Ya pe: lo. chok. 
Chit-té . In ayo: sado: lok. 
“Give a thousand for flaying: 
Give a hundred for binding: 
Hairpins of the loved one’s bones, 

“Seven days were given to Pauk Tyaing to guess the 
meaning of this riddle. Now his foster-parents had come 
in search of him, and rested beneath a banyan-tree near 
the palace. And they heard a crow say to her mate (for 
they understood the language of birds), For to-day we 
have enough, but to-morrow where shall we get our food?” 
to which he replied, “ Be not anxious, To-morrow Pauk 
Tyaing will die, being unable to guess the queen's riddle, 
and there will be a grent feast.” And he told her the 
riddle and its answer. Then fear filled the henrts of Po 
Byu and Mé I, and they hastened to the palace, where 
they found their foster-son and told him what they had 
overheard from the crows. So he gave the true answer 
to the riddle, and lived: yet he spared the queen, and slie 
bare him sons, called Maha Thanbawa and Sula Thanbawa, 
whom the emanation! of the dragon within her womb 
caused to be born blind. They, when they became youths, 
were set adrift on a raft down the river; and upon it 
they caught an ogress stealing their food” and she 

t Burmese dngire.. ‘Chis interesting word secms to denote a quality in 
matter of permeating and influencing other matter. li bread and 
giinvas are placed together for a time the bread will taste of guava, 
owing to the strong dnyice. emitted by the guavas. 

¢ In Burmese bifu:ma, a female bile;. Bilus are represented in 
Burmese art as creatures of human form with grotesque features and 
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gave them their sight because they spared her life. At 
last they reached the place where is now the city of Prome. 
Here lived as a hermit Maung Dwe, brother of the queen 
Kin Saw U, and his daughter Ma Be Da by a thamin? 
doe, which had conceived by lapping that which ran from 
the hermits body. And because it was not right that 
a woman should be seen at a hermit’s dwelling he sent 
her every day to the river to fill with water a gourd 
having a hole no bigger than could be made by a needle. 
Here the young men met her, and enlarged the hole, so 
that Ma Be Da returned early to her father. And he 
questioned her, and heard the reason, and he sent for the 
youths, and knew that they were his kin, and gave the 
elder his daughter in marriage. Thereafter Maha 
Thambawa founded the city of Tharekittara* and his 
brother was king after him when he died, and he also 
took Ma Be Da to be his queen.” 

The story narrated above is said to be told in the 
Tagaung yazawin, or history. If such a history exists in 
writing I have not been able to find it. In the Muha 
Yuzawin, or State History of Burma, there is merely 
4 passing reference to a king who rid the country of evil 
beasts. In any ease I prefer to give such legends precisely 
as they come from the mouth of one of the local people, 
as the style of narration is more piquant and graphic than 
in the written histories, even if the latter do not suppress 
or gloss over the more primitive details, which are of 


tushes, and in legend aa living on wild froite and flowers and sometimes 
as cannibale. They are also credited with superhuman powers, and the 
Taungbyon Brothers, who may almost be regarded ag the Burmese 
national horoes, are sali to have been the progeny ofa Muhammadan 
(Amb?) and a ‘Kifume. See Journal of the Roval Anthropological 
Institute, July-December, 1015, Jt has been planaibly sugpested that 
the word represents some race Leas civilized than the givers of the name. 
Ite etymology is doubtful. 

' The brow-antlered deer, a 

* The Pali name of the ancient city near the site of the modern 
Prome. | 
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course the most interesting to an anthropologist. ‘The 
legend, despite its importance, is not given in the Upper 
Burma Gasetteer or the gazetteer of the district. 
Bodawdyi is not even allowed s place in the list of 
thirty-seven nats in the Upper Burme Gasetteer and 
Sir Richard Temple's sumptuous volume. He is quite 
distinct from the Bodaw of Mandalay and Taungbyon, 
who was put to death by King Nawrata in the eleventh 
century. The legend of the wicked queen and her dragon 
paramour is, however, very well known, and I heard it 
many years before my visit to Tagaung. A version of it, 
which I had not seen when the above was written, appears 
+ Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s Burmese Sketches (pp. 146-9). The 
author says in a footnote: “The Nagas play an important 
part in Burmese folklore. They are represented as huge 
serpents; but as a matter of fact they are the indigenous 
Naga races inhabiting the country.” ‘There may be some 
connexion between the two, and it is possible that 
historically the queen's paramour may have been a man 
of Naga race; but no evidence is adduced, and the name 
Naga for the people now occupying the country between 
the upper reaches of the Chindwin and Assam is unknown 
to the Burmese, who call them Chins, though the Chins 
are quite a distinct race. The late Mr. Colston, I-C.S., in 
an interesting version or rather interpretation of the 
legend (Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, June 10, 
1910, p. 709), was equally positive, “In Burma each 
pagoda had its own history, which had been carefully 
written up, and incorporated much legend with popular 
facts, which were unattainable in the formal histories of 
the country. ‘These pagoda histories, known as Thamaings, 
had a remarkable characteristic in common, that they 
represented the people as moving down the country, 
colonizing it from India through the mountains, instead 
of moving up through the mouths of the rivers according 
to the version of immigration which was generally 
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accepted. The most important legend connected with 
these Thamaings was that of Maung Pauk Gyaing,' whieh 
revolved, like other Burmese legends, round the old city 
of Tagaung, a city standing not in the delta, but far away 
on the highest reaches of the Irawadi near the barrier of 
hills which separates Burma from Assam (Kamarupa). 
In that legend, as in others, the principal actors go to 
India for their education. Janathedi, otherwise known 
as Maung Pauk Gyaing, had studied in Taxilla and came 
to Tagaung as an adventurer and married the queen after 
killing her husband, a Naga, who had followed her on her 
return from India through the Naga Hills, and the upshot 
of the tragic happenings at Tagaung was a move down 
the river and the colonization of the city of Prome. The 
name of Prome was not changed, but there were many 
other names in Indo-China which were of pure Indian 
ancestry, only to beexplained by wholesale colonization.” 

Mr. Colston propounded the fascinating theory that the 
Indian colonizers of Burma were really people of Tibeto- 
Burman race who had overrun the plains of India and 
were gradually expelled therefrom. This hypothesis, 
which he thought was supported by the types seen in 
early Buddhist seulptures, would aceonnt both for the 
evolution of Buddhism in India and for its almost total 
disappearance at a later date from the Indian plains, As 
regards the reference to Taxilla, Sir Richard Temple 
pointed out that mames of places in India were often 
applied by these colonists to settlements in the country of 
their adoption, just as we have a London in Canada and 
a Woreester in the United States. Sec n. 1, p. 742. 

The similarity of the lezend in some respects to that of 
Asimodeus in the book of Tobit can hardly, one would 
think, be accidental. “In Ecbatane, a city of Media, Sara, 
_ * The gy is meant to represent the sound of English j, and is an 
inconsistent attem pe To preaerve that Aba recs spelling, which corresponds 
to by. The modern prowanciation is neither ky nor J, bat ty. 
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the daughter of Raguel, was also reproached by her 
father’s maids because that she had been married to seven 
husbands, whom Asmodeus, the evil spirit, had killed, 
before they had lain with her.” (Tobit, iii, 7,8). Maung 
Pauk Tyaing’s part is there played by Tobit’s son Tobias, 
who, when advised by the angel Raphael to marry his 
eousin Sata, demurred on account of the death of his 
seven predecessors. Raphael told him to take the heart 
and liver of a fish and make a smoke with it on the ashes 
of perfume, “and the devil shall smell it, and flee away, 
and never come again any more” (v, 17). These instructions 
Tobias carried out with complete success. “The which 
smell when the evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the 
utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him " (will, 3). 
The legend and the name of Asmodeus, which appear to 
be of Babylonian origin, are fully dealt with in the 
Jewish Eneyclopedia, pp. 217-20. , 
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7. First of all God's Bounteous Holiness ia held in 
mind as Supreme when the Representative of the 
Sacred Tribes —the Loyal One par-eminence — 
comes with Vohu Manah's Sincere Intention to 
ask of him, once more, his principles—on which 
all hangs. 

(a) Svintam, punyam(-fi-) ca, (-a-), dt tvA*, tvim, 
sumedhah (-o), maiwsi (-y-), asura, 

(b) yat(-d) m&*, maim (asmaikam varna- paksya- 
diitah(-o))' vasuni pari(-i-(, iti?)), kila, (-o-), upa(-i-) 
agacchat(-d) méanasi, — (dharma - érustimain, hrdaya- 
bhaktih(-r)) ;— 

(¢) aprechat(-c) ca ma&, mim ;— *kil(-r(?)), iti, kila, 
kah (-o's-) dst —kisyn ((pakeasya)** (-fi-)) asi ;— 

(¢) kath& ahar,* ahani(-y-) (ahinim va) daksin,* 
daksin upayan, (kila, prajiiana-dini cihnini? (tasya, 
tesim), prechiyai*® (prati - vacali-(-o-)-vat-(d)) diksi* 
(disini, deksyami(-y)) : 

(¢) abhi tvadiyesu (*tvesu(?)) gayesu, geliyesu, tanu- 
(vjam (-au) ca,’ 


8. Zorathushira’s Anewer, The Holy Law in God's 
Kingdom ia his All-in-All—Nothing shall move 
him in his condemnation of the faithless—He will 
ever toil to establish the Holy State—His A wthor- 
slip consumes His energies. He is “ weaving" 
His Grdthie Hipnns, mates to this one with scores 
now Loa, 

(a) At **se ((7)'sm-) asmai prati-(- y-)- ucyal-f-)), 
fivoce (‘h-)'aham Jarathustrah® purvyam ;— 

. The Representative Saint of strophe | ;—see ahmdi also recurring 
at times throughout indefinitely (?)  —see also Sracsha, “the Obediently 

Loyal” in strophe 12: Vohu manaihi is instr, with an fnAerene 


nomiertive. The usage was induced on account of the neuter gender 
of Vim. So at times with ashd,—“he with Vim," and “he with 
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(a) Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 
holiness, 

(5) O Ahura Mazda, when (he)* with Vohu Manah, 
(Thy Saint pre-eminent (12), true. messenger from Thy 
tribes) approached me,— 

(c) and asked me thus: “ Whoart thou”; and “ whose”, 
(to which chief's party dost thou belong) ? 

(a) “ How to-day shall I show them the day's (indications, 
signs in answer) to (their) question, 

(¢) as regards Thy settlements and Thyself?” 


8. Then to him, I as my first* answer* soid:—I am 
Zarithushtra,— 


‘sasha’. These instrumentals are not taken grammatically for nom. «., 
as has been at times asserted. | 

This approach of some signal Saint to inquire of Zarathushtra a more 
definite statement of his principles was certainly a marked event well 
worthy of especial inspiration from God's Good Mind, Vohu Manah— 
but I hardly think that any personal vision of Vohu Manah in his 
Archangelic form was especially intemied. Such an idea seems to me 
to impair rather than to enhance the grandeur of the Gathic idea. It 
waa the devout and Benevolent Intention with which the official came 
to % rather than the personal Archangelic lieing. Vohimanah, like 
Asho and Khehathra, occurs throughout in the Githis in its highest 
sense ng the divine human attribute, Here it expresses “goodwill”, 

2 Dest thon belong to as, or to a Befidva (1). 

* For this interpretation, followed by all, by some unwittingly, we 
are again indebted to the Pahl trlr, Otherwise ‘' theday's enlightening 
Hlastratioans ™. é 

‘ Dike as nor. conj. might be represented by a “dukpd (-in1) aor. conj.; 
—see adiksi, adikest, ete. One esteemed writer seems to take it as 
a 2nd a. “wilt Thon” to dkdt—apparently in view of dhipe, dhaprd, 
eto, (Wh.}. It can hardly be hore to a di = Ind, chi, 

* Tawedi, obviously a loc, Is the sibilant, however, in place? Could 
we form a fanau(e}i (-09) —ef. afiecied, loc. mase. (Wh.). One is strongly 
tempted to read a loc, pl fanmiw, but. « « 

* For the very possible and interesting idea that he answers ‘'T am 
Zarathushtra" we are wholly indebted to the Pahl., Pers., and Ner.,— 
nnd I aceede—with the others. I formerly preferred: ‘‘1, Z. answered.” 
Have we not here the original motive to that beginning of the Hom 
Yasht where Hfajoma appears to the lnter Zarathushtra, then long 
since chdowed with mythical attributes? 


ay 


ay)» 


“ol 
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(4) satyalh (-o) “dvesih (-a), dvesi, dvesinsi (?)-bhrt(-d), 
yat(-) "isiya ‘(-eya) (tasya(-e-) (isvarah(-o) syam, vi.) 
dhvarate, dvesine, papiiya, (-i-), 

(c) at(-d) rtivane syim ttih(-i) rabhah(-o)-diah((-a)* 
avodah (-a-) ananda-bhrt(-d)? ojasvat(-d) (-vati-vain) 

(d) yat(-d) & (-A-) (aham, tat-(-d-)*-udyoji, saidhakan 
upayin abhisamskrtya) prati-bhiisatal* (-a) (abhi-(-y-)- 
upayain(-s-) tvadiyasya) vasa-(-vasena-)-keatrasya* (tin 
abhya svayam, itminam, dayai (a(y),* atma dhiyai, (va) * 
(hrdaya-bhaktih(-r)) 

(ie) yavat(-d) i tvai,** tvam, sumedhah(-s), staumi, 
stavani, stavai(-a(y)), (ream-(-fi-)-ca mama tubhvam) 
vayani,"* 


9, The Accredited (Sraosha One), with Good Mind. 
Vohu Manah, now ptte the full point to him: 
“ What is his most urgent wish?"—One word 
expresses l—The Holy Flame—God's Fire—Blest 
Symbol of the Cause, 

(a) Sviintam, punyam(-fi-) ca(-A-) at ivi (tviim), sume- 
dhah(-o), mansi(-y-), asura, 

(b) yat(-d) ma, mim, (asmakam pakea - diitah(-o)) 
vasuna pari-(-i), iti (7), upa-(-i-))-agacchat(-d) manasi,* 
(sah, (sa) evam dharma-frustimin’ drdhah(-o), hrdaya- 
bhaktih(-r),— 

‘(c) asya preehaé (-e) iyam:—kasmnai, vi-vettave!’ vi- 
vide, vaksi?— 


' Possibly. iigd =an isejrd =" mighty", In any case the 3 is 
irrational unless from an original “‘#", The bast way to explain the 
socidental 4 ie: t0 read it as “©"’, in a possible fad to an larerie- 


, Bom. ag. mate. = “powerfal”, The old Pahl.-Ay. 6 and had in the 


transitional period the same sin s—anel * y"=\ rT constantly mis- 
written for 9 =; this from carelessness, Alea irrational 
of letters—asuch as here would onsue from this cotrection—conthinally 
takes place, and they should at once be discounted and ec-ordinntedd, 
1 must request those who may do me the honour to rem these 
arguments to understand that they are based upon searches which do 


not exclude a knowledge of the Pahlavi alphabet, which is a heginner’s 


repetition 
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(b) (No fears shall ever shake my purpose:—no 
compromise allure me.) As veritable foe would that 
I may be master over the faithless,— : 

(c) but to our (covenanted) Saint would be a strong 
delighting help, 

(d) since to preparations* for Thine unbounded (and 
all-conquering) Rule,* Our Holy State, 1 would devote 
myself (—the Supreme object of our struggle in this our 
Crisis) j— 

(e) so long as to Thee I may praise and weave song.’ 


9 Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful in Thy 
holiness,* O Ahura Mazda, 

(4) when he (the Sraosha-One, true loyal to the Cause) 
with Vohu Manah's sincere Intention neared mne,— 

(c) his question this:—"“What dost thou desire to 
attain through all thy knowledge “ —(as thy chief object, 
that ushti-prize, “that better than the good” (see 2)-)/ 


necessity, vital to Avesta-philology, yet till lately still so curiously 
neglected by some esteemed advanced writers. 

= Raflejnd, with the idea of gladdening ;—ef, rabhodd- (of Indra) 
463, 5, . . . so the Pahl. hints. 

2 Haint, Another “that I may reap the future things of Thy 
Kingdom™ (so tradition hints) ;—better “that he might be devoted 
to preparations for it”. / 

‘ “The Kingdom,” that is to say, “tho government,” was a chief 
theme throughout in an especially solemn crisis of ite tumultuous early 
existence. Ablura must be supreme or nothing. Hecall rasé-bAshoyia 
of strophe 1, and “may thy good kings bear rule", Y. 45, 5, ete. 

' Dayii. See ddyaménua- for a stem ddya-, also adidyafa (Wh. }. 
Daydi might indeed have been meant for a passive, but see ddydt in 
strophe 1. 

e Ufa cl. _.. Jadrdyd'rham ahihatya dievh, RV. 1, 61, § ;—recall 
¥. 25,3, ... 9 ro aad wfydal .. . 2%. was laboriously occupied in 
composing these Gathiis which with their very many lost companions 
have been of such moment to the world. 

See Sraoshd in 12, and see ahmai in strophe | and note | to strophe 7. 

* Fividuyg = (-ded),—ovidently meaning “to thoroughly obtain", or 
if **to know thoroughly” eid- + 1 is the literal meaning, then the idea 
of mequisition through such exhaustive knowledge should be prominent, 
(Cf. also the intensive stem rerid- to both the first eid- and the second. 
How could Z%. be asked ‘‘ what he wished to decide for"? He might be 


Ll a 


= 
ty 
' ; 
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(d) At(-d) a** tvasinai(??, (-a(y) iti, tvadiyayai) 
atharyai' ritim namasah(-a), (imim  abhi-yvasmi(-y) 
evam ) 

(4) (ratim) rtasya,*? mi*, mim &, mahyam, yavat(-d), 
iéai, ge, manyai*(-ye). 


10. He aska for the Detail of the Law,— As God's 
messenger with Vohw Manah’s Sincere Intention 
had come to question him so closely (see 7), 30 now 
he aska Ahwra Himself to question him personally 
—searehing his very sowl. 


(a) At tu*(?), tvam, me*, diksal(-a)"* disa(-ar-) rtam, 
yat tat(-d) mi, mam, mahyam (svayam) johavimi(-y) 

(b) sramatya sacamainah*(-a) id (amum (7))* aram 
((?)utsiham artha-(-o-)-udyojinam™® ) ;— 

(e) precha ca nah(-o) yena, yatha, yani, vi, (?) te ('s-) 
asitna,” istmna, prstah,’— 


formally asked of which party he was—Ahura's or the foe's, the Dera’s, 
but the Fire, Agni, was as sacred to the one side as to the other. He 
would not so naturally ask “‘to inow” tho Fire,—see strophe 4 ;— 
so I now prefer. 

1 How justly sensitive the fire-priesta were as to the quality of the 
wood offered was quaintly and wittily illustrated more than a thousand 
years later than this Githa in the Book of the Arda-I-Viraf, where the 
Saint in vision sees a whole lake of water, and when he questions his 
guide as to what it was, he is answered : “* This is the water which hay 
exuded from the green wood offered by your fellow-worshippers,” 

* Recall the later Av. expression ‘‘the Fire, Ahura Mazda's son", 
daha woa later the angel of the Ritual and of the Fire because jts 
sacrifice was the chief“ sacramental” act of Religion. And who that 


is at all instructed in the history of evolution cannot foal that in Fire, 


Heat, ‘tho Mode of perpetual motion,” we have one half of the secret. 
of the Universe. What ts the substance matter of all things without it* 
Little wonder that the Fire was recognized as being what it really is, 

* So long as [ possess the means to maintain Th “ifie 
will I think.” Notice the forms of bi again Seuss. aes alee ioe 
question of strophe 7. 7 

4 Dail to di = “to sea, 


to show”, to Sank. di= “to j : te 
cousatively understood ; Sans = “to illaminate 


pte derstood ;—recall also dAi, dhwd. Otherwise better to 
ilig= dis = "to show” ;—see dik in 7, as aor. with loss of the sign of 
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(d) Then for Thy Fire a valid offering of praise above 
all things I besought of him (doubly sanctified with pious 
gift of costly wood, and true priestly consecration), 

(e) (and an offering) for Asha (Thy Ritual of Truth) -— 
as long as I may have the opportunity (to choose), thus 


will I decide. 


10, Yea, may’st Thou reveal to me Thine Asha (High 
Angel of The Holy Law (together with Thy Fire (9), His 
especial Attribute), since L invoke Him to me, 

(4) —yea, hand-joined with Aramaiti, verily 1 invoke 
that Ara-energy (of saered husbandry and of devoted 
pious toil (which Aramaiti makes so real));— 

(c) Ask Thou us questions (before Thy close command, 
as well as he who now, with Vohu Manah, has so 
searchingly besought me for the secrets of my aims), that 
we may be asked direct of Thee (Thyself and by none 
inferior) ;—(search Thou our minds and wills, instructing 
us where we lack, that we may know Thy wish, and 
knowing, then fulfil it)— 


Qnd sg. Reeall bAais, to bl, apride for apnia(a) to pra, ayda for 
aytkefa), 2nd sg. to the ayay- Sem, mnkia for datdaf-») to dia-, rireah to 
ris: for miteg(-a) (sich, etc, >and with loss of the sign of the 3rd personal 
eg. recall *ajaih to ji, wip to ni, cag to cr. 

* drem to tho are of dr(fa)maiti ;—ofedhom artha-(-o- )-wlyojmamt, 
Notice the recurrence of Arjajmaiti in this Githa,—I render with an 
"ard a8 in ort. 

© Mind = *dena in a conjunctive sense, or = axima. Otherwise why 
not an instr.? In the Av., dowd may equal a lost Ind. asmd=anndbhih ; 
—see the Pahl Jand and the Ved. asme loc. or dat, (Wh.): “Ask wa 
what are Thy questions (to be) asked concerning (*) us." Not impossibly 
‘ inapire (1) our queation 7. see ¥. 44, whieh Gathi for ever remained 
the most exalted series of interrogations known to the Zoroastrian 
Heligion ;—see them so often referred to. Or, ** Ask ua what questions 
are to be asked by us concerning (t) Thee,” so nat impossibly. 

t ffocimand. One esteemed writer seems to suppose that Ahura is 
here referred to as “going hand in hand" with Arfajmaiti. And so far 
as the Veda is concerned, it is true enough that Indra is leagucd (ec-), 
as if in fellowship with Vishnu. Fipansd mcdagh, KV. 6, 20, 2, yet 
Alara might not be altogether so fully leagued with Ar{ajmaiti os she 
is, but one of His attributes or even only His Archangel. But Indra 
does not goon hand-in-hand with him who pours no sacrifice... nil’ 


a 


= 
v 
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(d@) pretam, prechi, hi twa,* tava, tvadiya, yatha ((a) 
asti (-y asat)) tat, ti, amavatam, 

(¢) yat® tava, tvadiyal (-a), *rtu-ksatrah ksayan(-t-) 
sva-(-ni-)-esam ' (esa-sisam) dheyat(-d)amavantam, 


ll. Ever as Bowntiful in Holiness he worships His 
Supreme Ahura, Recalling again the true loyal 
Messenger who with Vokw Manah (7) came to search 
out what manner of spirit he is of ;—he ever yearns 
for more full detaila of Knowledge ;—in spite of 
severe opposition he will fulfil God's utmost wish, 


(a) Svantam, punyam(-fi-) ca (-i-) at tva* (tvam), 
sumedhah(-o), mansi(-y-), asura, 

(5) yat(-d) mA, mim vasuna pari(-y- (7)), upa-(-a-) 
agacchat(-d) (asau(-v) adhika(-r-)-rtupatih(-r)) manasa, 
(tava srustiman® hrdaya-bhaktih(-r)), 

(c) yat(-d) yusmikam uktaih(-r), ukthail(-r), (dhar- 
mant-sthail? (-s)) tava dhiyanam (mahyam (/) svayam)* 
“dansayal didatisayisai, (7) pirvyam, [(kila, yat(-d) 
yusmikam ati-pupyam dharmam, dharma-datsahi-s-), 
tasya visesini, mame buddhyai svayam datsayai ;—tasya 
dansinai siksit(-d iva), mama hrdaye manasi ca pragidham 
stinisthitini cikfirayisai, abhi-samskrnavai, pirvyam)|— 

(d) “"Sitravaini dustn-idanini me (‘s-) agansit(-d) 
inartyesu(-¥) sayam “hrd-datih, (kila(-i-), osmakam 
paramal (-odh-) adhipatih(-r), diarma-(-i-)-fiyiisa®-neta, 
hrdaya-datih(-s)),— 


‘sunratd eneofe . .. RV. 5, 34, 5, which implies that “he does 
accompany (#uc-) the human sacrifice”. That such a God as Pushan 
should be besought ‘to go on together with the worshipper" sacirdhei, 
6, 56, 1 (400, 1) seems natural enough. Also the Worshipper is mentioned 
at times as the chief agent— .. . sacamahi tara, dasnie, proketaia , . 
RY. 10, 7, 1,... “may we be in harmony with Thy thoughts 
O wonder-warker sce ( Pe i—see also Mdadarenia aakhyit Tee yo ol i 
viewed, dhary-aiva, pe RY. 8, 48, 10 (688, 10). Forms of Av, Ane = 
ne. oe Occur ROMs eleven times in the Gathis ;—seo stronhe 12 toast 
here where Sraoslia “‘necompanies” Ashi as equals, and a “4 rae 
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(@) for Thy question is as that of (our own) mighty 
Ones (our searchingly commanding Chiefs), 

(e) whene'er Thy Ruler (Our monarch) may deliver 
forth his mighty wish, (inquiring to investigate, and then 
to utter his demands). 


11, Yea, I conceived of Thee as above all bounteous 
(in Thy holiness), O Ahura Mazda, 

(b) when (he, thy Saint pre-eminent (the truly Loyal 
One) (inspired) by Voehn Manah’s Good Intention, 
approached me ;— 

(¢) and when with your (revealed") words* I first 
desired to impress myself :— 

(a) Woes for Thy Cause amidst (Gur holy) men (Thine) 
heart-devoted one announced to me ;—(46, 1, 2, ete.) 


where Ariajmaiti is accompanied Aacaitt by Asha, and 44, 2, where the 
Souls of the two opposed chief deities are not agreed (hacasAti), and 
45, 4, where the active will is in harmony with the religious profession, 
—at 48, 12 the Saoshyants may follow (Aachie#) the satisfaction of 
Abura.—in 33, 9 the souls of the two chiefs are joined together 
(Aachame),—in 44,10 the Dfajgna is to further the settlements going 
on in harmony (/acimnd) with Asha. In the Gathiis Aae- (hack-) seems 
to express more predominantly a fellowship between equals. I hardly 
feel that Aacimand here refers to the supreme Deity ;—see its position 
also after the Ist personal saomontl, 

1 CY, ofsha-khsathra —“ master of his wish,” and so ‘mighty, 
effective”, ¥. AAWIT, 0. . 

® See Sraoshd in strophe 12. “The Loyal Heeding One.” 

® The other Githle chants now lost to us, 

Sidnl. So with the Pahl., Pers., and Skt. to sd ="* to fall™ followed 
by all(?) or almost all;—cf. ¥. 46, 1,2. It is indeed a sacrilege to 
dilute the fine sense which seems ta be here go literally expressed as 
nbove,—vete we had better try some alternatives for the snke of 
considering “every possibility”. Perhaps “ Woes (for the wicked) 
Thy Beartalevoted one announced to me”. This would diminish the 
suspicious fineness of the sentiment, Then again we might refer 
widrd to dod = “to provail” ;—reeall “Addaddna- perf. med. participle. 
“ Forceful blessings, successful issues (*), among (holy) men that heart- 
devoted one announced to me;—ie) yea, that will I do which ye 
declared to me ta be the best.” But I much prefer as stands above, 
and we have no right to neglect its valued indications confirmed in so 
many other places. 
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(¢) tat(-d)" a-(-api- (?))-vrjadhyai,! (iti, kila, tat 
kartum, kartave (-tavai, prasthitah(-o) bhavisyimi(-y), 
udyoji karisyami, nih-(-r)-vaksyimi), yat(-d) me ("br-) 
abriivata® (yuyam), abravit(-d va (-fi-) asau(v) adhi- 
patih(-r)), vasistham,* ~(tat(-d) asmaikam dharma-(-ii-)- 
arthiya bhiiyistham pravrddhi - sampripti -niyuktam, 
anuripam, asinakam(-fi-) ca janma-bhimi-pravrtti-(-y-)- 
artham), 

12. Bid by hia God, in answer to his expressed wish, to 
come to Asha the Archangel who reveals the Law: 
he yet begs hia Maker to pause in His order to 
advance wntil he is joined by the ambassador of his 
sorely tried party, und assisted with encouragement 
and supplies. 

(a) Yat(-d, yatha, yena) ea me(-'br-) abruyvah(-o'br-) 
abravil(-r): rtim upa, (A-)gacchah prajfianiys, tat(-d) 
artham, -prkse* vi (-ai-), evam, iti, (prkse) miinasyai, 
tat(-d) arthain, | 

(6) at* tu(?),tvam, me néd asrutani* pari-voca, (pari, 
-pra-)}-vivaksali(-a) 4, | 

(¢) ut(-d)-irayddhyai para®, (-e-)itt, tat, tasmat puras- 
tat(-d), yat(-d) na (?) me (-a) upa mam, igamiét(-celi-), 

(d@) sraustih(-s)* svarga-ditah(-s) sikeit(-d), ablisals 
(-a) iva drstah(-a), riya (-e-), iti(-i-) (= ashi) igvara-ditya, 
sala divya-ripinyé (-e-), iti manasa cittaya, kila, puri 
na(?) tayé saha, samanii, éraustil(-r) ditah(-n) fiparmiit, 
pratidinenn, phalena(-ar)-rjuna saha, maha? madacyuta(?), 
va, (-at-) ray&, raivatyena ea, sraustib(-r) ditah(-s-) 
sacaminali(-o), 

(e) yena yabh(-o) vi- (-y) rtih(-r), iti punar api,. kila, 
(-4-jamiini phalani(-y), rju-pratidinani, (rana-krdbhyaly- 
(-0), yudham-, kalaham-) krdbhyah -pakshabhyam, va, 
du(y)-ibhyam etavat(-d) anyonyam vyikrtya prati-viva- 
dibhyam, dave, siitave, Javase visesitah(-s) su( ¥ jasti-bhrte, 
tat(d) artham, asau frausti-daitah, vidheyat(-d) (dharma- 
phalani), | 


* 
= 
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(¢) (yet) that will I fulfil! which Ye declared to me to 
be the best.* 

—{(Or, as only a possible(?) and inferior altern, 
for (¢), . . . suecessful (7? better than “ other ") issues Thy 
heart-devoted one announced to me, yea that will 
Ido... .)J— 


12, And when thou said’st to me ;—come for light (and 
(in a fulness of it*) to Asha, (Archangel of the Law), 

(b) declare not to me words (as yet) unheard ‘,* (with 
faith and loyalty)— 

(c) nor to go forth till he, that Sraosha, the Loyal 
One® (once more) approach me, hand-joined with Ashi, 
the reward, with heart-rejoicing‘(?) riches (and great 
spiritual) glory 

(e) whereby he gives just recompenses for satisiaction 
to the two contending * sides. 


1 Infin. for imperr, 

1‘ Rest,” like other Githie expressions, has almost a technical 
significance of “highly sanctified”, not merely “best” in a secular 
sense :—recall the somewhat later name.“ baheaht"™ for ** Heaven”, 90, 
probably, from ¥. 30, 4. 

? Recall perks = “to fl"... Fidepitah(-0) auf Jaste-bhpte, tot('acd J 
artham .. » 

* Recall ¥. 31, 1. Adya yiead airutint, Is it a loc. of an 
mre = “pot in my non-heeding”, *‘ not as I do not disobey de thoa 
wish to command me" (?};—hardly eo. It rather puts too fine a point 
upon the diction for the Gatha, ‘ 

® Pairyaoghzhd, Desid. imperr, to aog—a degenerate form of rac s— 
so the Pahl, hints ;—aee Dict. and Comm. 

@ Sraohd, This acems, in this connexion, to prove that Sraosha, as 
referring to some very prominent loyal chieftain, may be represented 
by the ahmdi in stropho 1, and by the same form so often ocourring 
throughout, and also by the subject in all the (6) lines which contain 
the formula hyo! m, Voha, p. Manan, 

T Ja mid possibly to be traced to mad-, or is ‘man here involved, 
or ** mala"? Toward this last the Pahl. hints. 

* Randibys, Not here “from the two aram”, unless we change the 
text. Here woe have no dual to meet Haug’s brillinnt suggestion as 
regards ‘‘the two aranie”, ‘the kindling sticks”, and if not here, 
then not elsewhere. We might, however, “change the text” without 
the MSS. and correct" to nindityd, if we feel inclined to be convinced. 
Tt seems, however, rather “far-fetched ™ just here, which is a pity. 
The Pahl., Pers., and Skt. nowhere confirm it. 


r 
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13. Pushed to hia final wish, he aske for long-life to 
full hie mission ina Government firmly established 
here as the type of that “delectable” Kingdom which 
ig to be on hagh. 

(ue) Svingam (punyam(-fi-)) ca(-i-) at, tvi, tvim, 
sumedhali(-o}, mansi(-y), asura, 

(5) yat(-d) ma," mim, vasuni pari(-y (7), -upa-(-ii-)) 
agacchat(-d) manasi, (Srustimian, adhika-( -ar-)-rtupatil(-s), 
senapatil(-r) svarga-ditena v.m. saha, samana) ;— 

(¢) (@& tasmai(a{y)) avocam): arthini* vettave,! 
kamasya, tam (yainam,* iti(-y) evam, kila, pravrtti-(-y)- 
upiiyam) me data,* (tani ditani vi mama syulj(-r)),—taini 
dadals ((-a), iti, vii, tvam), 

(d) dirghasya (-A-)" Aayoh(-r) jivatoh(-r)* yam, 
yat(-d), vah(-o) nakih(-r), na kaécid dharshate,—(kila, 
yam, yat(-d), yusmat(-d) nakil(-r), na kaseid, (-t-jsahasi 
dharsakena > (-4-) apahartavai éaknoti(-y);—atha va 
(-ai-) evam, pathe vikrte, sutra-yicaniyam vikrtayam, 
yam, yat(-d), diinam dehi{y)-amum visesa-(--jadhikiram 
dirghi-yum (-yutve), su(vjasti-riktham, yat(-d) yushma- 
(yusmat)-hiniya, yusmabhih(-r) viyutiya, na kasmai- 
cid(-t) pravestum sakyate), 

(e) dharina-danam varyasya (-yiyah (7))"  steljf-r),° 
dharma-bhimyab(-i), ya, yah(-s) **tvasmin? (?-ns), 
twadiye, ksatré bhittah(-i-, va.) avaci, 

1 Vouhdgdé to wid-, Only such a misform os a "Fed-dhyoi would 
correspond, but -adhyai seems to be invariable, The “a of the infin, 
termination has dropped out from the Av. form whether through fnoulty 
transcriptions in the course of centuries, or in actual speech ;—see 18 
with geal? as possibly equalling « yaafajie = Ind, yacchate (Av. a= 


Iori. -ceh-). The sonse “attain, "obtain" is indicated, One might 
think that the meaning is “When he with Vohu Manah camo to me to 
know my wish, anil [said to him "—as if putting these omitted words 
after the wiishdyii— give yo me this gift " ;—boe dasa evidently refers 
pointedly here to Ahura, see rao in d and theahmi in ¢, and also the 
first line. Lino 6 is morely the reeurring formula, “(Give ye" enn 
only indirectly include sithor the saintly messenger or the archangel. 
He had already avawered the questions as to his principles and wishes, 
— atrophe 7 antl also 9, where the word tieide means “to obtain” 

tha than “to know™, «4 You are coma to know my Wishes—then 


- 
= 
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13. (@) Yea, lL conceived of Thee as bountiful (in Thy 
holiness), O Ahura Mazda, 


(b) when he (Thy Tribes’ Ambassador,—Tiy Sr(a)osha- 


Saint pre-eminent—with Vohu Manah’s Good Intention, 
enme to me,— 

(c) (and I said to him as if to Thee): True Aims of my 
desire to obtain,—this gift * bestow on me 

(d) of long® (blest) life’ which none can wrest * 
from you, 


(¢) the gift of, that is, “in” that desirable, “ delectable 
land * which was ever said to be within Thy‘ Sovereign 
Authority (safeguarded from the foe). 
grant me long life” is hardly the exact form, though: it is of course the 
substance of the iden here. 

2 Recall ¥. 28, 9, pindid; is ginem understood here —s0 also Justi. 

* Darfejgahyé. Who can be certain that this darfejg- is in its 
original form? The vowel a" may have become distorted from -i- 
during the long transitional period when all the short vowels at least 
wefe regarded as inherent in the consonants, as is the case with our 
present surviving Pahlavi os printed from our M55.,—and as-a matter 
of course some of the long vowels also became compromised. Or do 
some worthy writers actually doubt that all the Avesta once stood in 
most of ite MSS. in the Pahlavi characters? If they sceede to that 
universally sccepted opinion, why do they not make on effort to 
thoroughly master the circumstances? DarfeJg- is really diry., or diry-, 
now equalling our surviving Sanskrit dirgh-. Otherwise one thinks of 
dnrigh, which is closely related. 

* Yoni to Ind. ye =“ continuance”, here equal “life”, * life here os 
well as hereafter” ;—yati = * union with" is distantly connected, 

‘ Dirwtuita, Here I prefer to correct the reported text, or rather to 
follow that of Spiegel omitting the ‘'¢"—ddrpait?, The MS8,,—with 
the one exception as cited by him, Spiegel,—ond also as confirmed by 
the Pahl. trir., Pers, and-Ner., read the “f" as above, ddréraité, 
sugvesting an iff, dharita—ite * would dare to go" ;—ddrd/i jd might 
be regarded o8 the verbal noun. dharantif-i-) wyai, iyodhya . .. 
Could it be “which none can now seo", or “see to enter", to dri. ;— 
seo dariafi, oor,?;—and see the Pahl. siftushn, Pers, didan, not, 
howerer, so oxactly followed by Ner., who. seems to surgest ‘not by 
(his own) expertness "—“ toward which no ont has gone forth through 
{his own) expert enterprise, or * sagacity *.” 

* Ste to Ind. wi in ati-pa = “ house-guard "recall also ahd pati = 
““covernor of a district". This «ii% contravenes the probability, 
though not the possibility, of a efit olsewhere as infin, toah=** to be”. 

7 Why not again an Ind, “trasmin after faamin and tudbAih to equal 
Av, thoahme(-n), 
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14. He asks God once more to give him did, as friend to 
friend (46, 2), when endowed with authority he 
fakes his stand to arotese the Princely Chiefa to the 
feligion, with their reciting Priests. 


(a) Yat (-d), yatha, yaivat(-d), na priyfiya! vedamanal 
(0), vindaminah(-s),. (tasya(-e-)) ivarabhf-o), (amum, 
yanam (13), iti, prasidasya dinam utsihayantam) dadyat 
(-d)’, (iti, dheyiit(-d)), 

(4) maliyam, hayé stimedhah(-s), taval-fi-javalh(-o), 
rabhalh(-a)-itidam* dah, prajtiinam, prajfiana-dam, 
(atma-prksam,* vi minasim), 

(¢) yat tava, tvadiyena keatrena (-ar-) rtat(-te) saci 
(-ar-}, rtena saha, pran(?), pra-tisthimi(-y) 

(qd) ut-(-d-)-iradhyai(-y) aham éardhansi,"* kila, (-ai-) 
abhi #ardha - nitin* rtasya, dharma-sena-patin (-f-) 
Sinsasyo, Seni-sisasya, s 

(¢) smat tail(-r) visvaih(-r) ye te, tava, mantrani(-an) 
(t) smarante,* (-intai),* 


15. And this is the burden of his Address—Steadfastness 
in this time of stress and questioning (see above )— 
no compromise and no cessation of the exoreisiny 
disseverance —even as Ahura casts off Angra 


Mainyu. 


(a) Svintam punyam(--) ca(-a-) at tva,* tviim, 
mansi(-y) asurs, 

(4) yt (-d) ma, mim, (tava érustiman (12)) vasuna 
pari (-y) (?)) upa{-i-) A (-A-) agacchat(-d) manasa, 

(ce) méfim(-fi-) en dakgat(-.d),* dakenyat(-d), daréayat(-d), 
buddhi-~(-y-)-fismani (-e-) iti, buddhya(-o-) ugana,? 
(-fi-)asau tisnika-matil(-s), tustiman, buddh vik vasisthayii 
(-thani vi(?)) :-— 


Cf ¥. 40,2, .. . Ayat sryd fryat . . ; 
* Kafe Jud ;—seo the Pahl. for a heightened tone in the iden. 
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14. (2) What (joy-inspiring*) assistance*® a man who is 
enlightened, having also the means, gives to a friend,* 

(b) that (give) to me, O Mazda, as thine instructing 
and joy-fultilling aid, 

(c) when with Thy Sovereign Authority endowed, and 
with sincerity (inspired by Asha, Archangel of Thy Law), 
i stand forth 

(d) to approach and to arouse the chieftains (who 
represent the armed-regulations) and the religious 
doctrines (for which all our struggle is still made), 

(¢) with all who (as Thy reciting priests ever) memorize 
Thy manthra-hymns. 


15. (2) Yea, I conceived of Thee as bountiful (in Thy 
holiness), Ahura Mazda, 

(6) when he (Thy true Loyal One (12)) with Vohu 
Manah’s Good Intention came to me, (—and said);— _ 

(c) let that unruffled steadfast One (alone, ever Our 
Main hope, as he is (1)) with best understanding, 
enlightening-strengthen thee ;— 


4 Have we here the Indian root pre- = *' to fill” in jrdkidnenem t ;— 
see prey f. = ‘satisfaction. Better, however, to jfid-, so with the 
hint of the Pahlavi followed by (nearly) all. 

‘ Sarfejdand, . .. the chieftainships ... the s{ajoshyants who so 
often pray in the Gathic Hymna. Eeecall ‘ serdha-niti-" of Indra, 
027, 21, for a “favourable” meaning, and see the * favourable” 
meaning inthe next line, It is not probable that sarfejdand has an 
“‘eril” moeaning—* the defiers of Thy doctrine “—here, with line a 
before it, and followed by line ¢ after it ;—this, though irate in Y. 53, 8, 
does seem to tiean “attack”, there ié an “evil” sense, *Arouse” 

“might there answer. Yet consider an alternative in the sense just 
montioned, ‘I stand forth farther to attack the defiera(t) of this 
doctrinal system." | 

* Recall the Inter laborious bands of travelling rhapsodista who 
continually proclaimed the new creeds in the Githis throughout the 
hamlets 

« (iyi. One is tempted to form an wyi to mate the Airanian in the 
sense of “intelligence”, bat where is the derivative of ma- = "to 
shine” used in soch a sense} 


& 
ape 
i 
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(dl) néd, ma (7), ni purohital,’ pura(?), (paran martyin, 
va), dhyaratalh(-o), dvesinah(-a-)upa (-fi-), avil(-s) s viit(-c) 
cuksniisan (-n) iti, kila, ned, ma, thn* mithya-pradéasya 
(-i-)ati-pranaman(s) tiksnena sahakairena samtosayat, 
sajosali(-a) ;— | 

(e) At te (tava(r-) rtivanal(-o'dli-) sdhipatayah(-o) 
manssi(-y) adhul(-r) viévin anhah-krtalh(-o'n-) anhatih 
krnvatah, -tin samatarkayan(-n) avih(-s) tathai-vidhin, 
bhittin,dusta-(-i-) ikramatal(-o),dvesinaly-a),etaidrsali(-a) 
iva yathividhah(-s) tatvena santi(-y), asan). 


16. Hia Prayer has answer,—eas he ieceple ance more the 
headship of the Prophets ;—The Chiefa rally to his 
side—Hopes light wpon his head like raya from 
a breaking storm—He believes the future avhich 
Frashakard holds out, 


(a) At(-d) Asura, sval (sali, sa + u(?)) manyum = 
Jarathustrah(-o) 

(b) vrnite, sumedhah (-o), yah(?) (-s) te* kah(-§-) ca 
**ivintatamal, punyatamah® (-o'p-) (apiea) : — (atha 
vi“manyum isudyabhib(-r) tasmai(-a(-y-) udyacchate, 
tat(-d) yaenti, vi, kas cid,) | 

(c) “asthanvat (-d), asthimat(-d) rtam‘* syat(-d) 
utthinena (¢ariravati(au)) ojasvat ;— 

(d) svar-drsi ksatre syat(-d) aramatih(-r) -— 


'Or “let not a (heroic) man be subservient to the faithless men 
(paoru(n}!)". So others prefer,—not so the Pahl., Skt., and Pers, :— 
eee alec wl, Pfajownd, or pours, as = partifo Je would bring two worda 
equalling ‘‘man™, “men” close together, which contravenes probability, 

» Ahurn’s speniite maimyG . . . (1). Some esteemed writers, with the 
venerated name of Spiegel at their head, would venture upon the 
rendering “2, chooses every moat. holy spirit". ‘This would be very * 
well if it were not for the ed in the eed “and everyone...” And 
apinitG also leads ya at once to think of the “ mainyim” as the 
Spéniits Mainyu-, yet again the yas te cidat (so realing) prevents our 
full. rendering in that sense “the. spirit who is “everyone' most 
haly (1)",—I therefore, differing from all others, apply the worl 
apenas to the human subliject only from what might be called 
“attraction” and render—* Z. chooses the (Speniitem) Mainyae spirit, 
and {so does) everyone who is (likewise) epeniité.” The spinilts cannot 
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(dq) Jet no foremost chief* be cringing toward the 
faithless enemy ;— 

(¢) yea, thus the saints have treated all our assaulting 
foes—(no compromise at all with them—), 


16. (a) Yea, O Ahura, he, Zorathrushtra, 

(L) chooses, with his devotion, (Thy) Spirit (most 
bounteous in his holiness), Q Mazda ;—and every man 
most holy* likewise with him ;— 

(ce) Be the just law—elothed with body-(-incarnate in 
our Tribes),—and strong with life's vigour (of the soul}— 

(@) In Sun-blest Land of ours may Aramaiti, (Archangel 
of our Holy Industry), abide, 


apply directly to mainyiim on account of the **ea.";—(2) while to regard 
maiydes with yos-ciled as meaning the spirit” in its pérsonal sense 
na expressing the ennobled character of the faithful disciple, as we 
seem to be foreed to do in the case of Y.33, 9, would have the same 
objections which obtain here. Tt ia rather too refined and deep, if it 
ean be avoided ;—and wa must for ever bo on our guard against a fool's 
paradise, seeing too fine and abstract n meaning which was not in the 
mind of the composer. For the reading yes in ges? os = yos- see the 
next note. 

a Fee? = yaaa, Not impossibly (1) to yam, yoccha-(-ale), in a non- 
thematic form peculiar to the Aijranian ;—otherwise to yoA(-«-) and fr. 
This letter ¢ here affords an emphatic instance of the application of my 
(liscovery—so often stated in the Githis—to the effect that the letter 
JU. generally well representing ¢-, is often o Pahlavi survival, 
a lengthened Xj = 2) + 4 written together, and here os elsewhere = 
‘tug-", so that our apparont yealé may, nay orast, be yaaté = a yoceh(a He 
to yam-. This “9 = ya when ib equals “¢" is lengthened to jf, to 
distinguish it from AQ = ah. Those familiar with the Pahlavi alphabet. 
should find no difficulty here, for letter-signs in their original Pahlavi 
foree have, 08 a matter of course, lingered in the interior and at tho 
ends of Avesta words in the more fully written, Avesta alphabet 
restored from the Pahlavi, into which it hod temporarily and for the 
most part degenerated. How a yisdte = Ind. pocchate could have lost 
its conjugational sign ‘‘a”, and become a yoel/, is shown by many 
sitnilar irregularities ;—few Innguages are without them. Fyst{= yaal?= 
* prays "—*' and everyone (cid-ca) most holy prays, with him.” 

4 Recall the nome of the Sanshyant Asoot-erefa, referring to the 
great Saoshyant of the Resurrection, Arefa, literally = réa = ashe, will 
be clothed with the risen bodies of the saints, Here we hare its origin. 

gnas. 1917. 0) 
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(¢) rtim *"(? iti(-y) evam), (kila phalam, rju pratidinam) 
(fijeyautnaih(-s) (tesim hetoh(-r)) vasuni* dadhyat(-d(?)),? 
dheyat(-d) miinasi. 


* Deiadit, T have always been suspicious of this opt. termination -If 
in this form daidit, and in the others. I think the 7 is old Av.-Pahl. 
for *'y” with inherent vowel,—ax so often. Here tha abnormally 
long ““4" is inherent. Such anomalously involved longthenings, or 
ropetitions of letters, were inevitable during a period of debris when 
the alphabet was passing from the Avesta-Pahlavi to the newly restored 
and remarkable Avesta alphabet, The word is didi! ;—of, for a 
somewhat approximating Ind. opt, (érad Jdhyima (Wh.). In speaking 
of the “wonderfully restored " Avesta Alphabet—restored from its to 
ua Well-nigh “inscrutable” Pahlavi characters—I bog my readers not 
to fail to remember that the Avesta must have beeq vocally read in all 
its literal completeness even from its Pahlavi MSS., proving a high 
state of knowledge of the language ;—but I now think that some few 
MSS. must always hare been in existence written in OUr AL present so 
wonderfully complete Avesta alphabet as it oppeirs in our oldest MSS. 
and in the two or three sets of typed which we now use. Otherwise 
the ‘ restoration” of that Avesta alphabet from the difficult Pahlavi 
forts into which it-had lapsed would have heen something approaching 
the incredible, | 

At least let us not fail to note the deeply significant and momentous 
fact that all through those Parthian centuries, say for two centuries ac. 
and two at, while the vernacular language had fully degenerated into 
Pahlavi from the original Avesta forms,—yet even then the Avesta 
Lore in its original characters most vig ualy survived in the priestly 
schools and among the leading religious circles, much, at least, as 
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(¢) and a blest Recompense may she with (just regard 
to) deeds beneficently grant. 


Sanskrit survived in India five hundred years ago, or as Latin survived 
in our middje age. This unfolds rich historical facts.—The then rastly 
extended Zoroastrian relicion was alive even in ita interior linguistic 
significance. And it was exercising that vital influence upon Judaism 
which had begun with the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, making 
Jutien a Persian province ;—it was also having its effect upon Greek 
thought, for this mast have begun with Herakleitos (-clitus) through 
his contact with the Persian dualism at Ephesus. The Gnostic 
philosophy aprang from it—as we must not forget—with ite acute 
influence upon speculative Christian thought—and upon all modern 
philosophy. The Gnosia was—so to speak of it—a re-incarnation of 
Avesta, more so than of the Alexandrian philosophy, the entire 
development having originated in Palestine from Jewish - Avestic 
bepinningrs. 

For forthcoming, or just recent, extensions of these studies see 
Samakrit Research of October, 1916, and January, 1917, tho Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, the Journal af the American 
Oriental Society for 117. The author asks the sympathy of his 
fellow-labourers in his very severe ond necessary work on account of 
his advanced age (80) and his suffering condition, He has still five such 
hymns to publish i in this form out of the seventeen. The whole mass 
has been long in manuscript in an approximately completed state as an 
essential part of the system of exegesis. Sandhi has been here, 55 
elaewhere, redundantly applied, but kept apart; unusual fulness of 
expression has been purposely used, but the accents have been removed 
to avoid mechanical oversights, The errata may be inserted in a future 
article. 
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PICTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCES 
BEING DISCOVERIES, RECOVERIES, AND CON- 
. JECTURAL RAIDS IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 
WRITING | 
Br I. C. HOPKINS 
YHANCE molested by caprice has dictated the selection 
of the characters studied in the following paper, 
and now that their tale is told and the MS. copied, I find 
myself wishing I had made a different list and followed 
another method, 

But there is one test to which all the examples conform, 
and that is that all arrive at definite and positive con- 
clusions. There are many other characters treated in 
Lo Chén-yii's volume on which this paper is based, and 
among them some of high interest, of which that could 
not yet be said. These [have passed by, not wishing to 
land the unhardened reader at a blank wall of total 
ignorance, nor lead him to the diverging roads of balancing 
possibilities. 

But such ss it is, the order or disorder of the choice 
made will serve to some extent to introduce and illustrate 
to the Western student the scholarly and critical qualitica- 
tions of Mr. Lo Chén-yii os they are displayed in the 
Yin Hea Shu Chi K’ao Shik or Critical Interpretation of 
the Records of the Twmulus of Yin. And this was one 
prompting motive of the present essay, | 

To satisfy an ideal lucidity it would have been better 
that all the ancient forms should have been inserted in 
the text where they are described. But they are often of 
complicated and difficult design, and I could not venture 
to contribute to our hospitals and asylums ‘series 
of nerve-exhausted printers and maniacal compositors. 
Hence the photographic plate. 
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Tien, heaven. Significance of the archaic forms. 
(Figs.1-6, PL.I.) It is submitted that this is an anthropo- 
morphic design of a deity, perhaps conceived os an 
apotheosized antestor; at any rate the representation of 
God made in the image of Man. But Chinese scholarship 
has never, so far as I am aware, admitted such an inter- 
pretation of the character. Obeying the bias of their 
syinholizing prepossessions, Chinese authors from the 
Han dynasty onwards have seen in the form a graphic 
synthesis suggesting the elevation and the vastness of the 
region above mankind. Thus the Shuwo Wen analyses the 
character as a combination of ~ i and %& fa, and Hsii 
not further explaining how we should understand the words 
“one and “great”, various commentators have variously 
interpreted these flexible adjectives, Wu Ta-ch'éng, 
a recent and usually a very sound critic, appends this 
note to his first ancient form *, “What mankind has 
overhead,’ The frame of Heaven is oa circle, so the 
character is composed with a @ (disk), A fy i a, 
ffl 4k ff @. Hail, in his Shuo Wen, explains that 
Heaven is great, Earth is great, Mankind also is great, so 
that the ideograph -& represents a human figure.” 

Henee it is evident that the Chinese were willing to 
regard the lower part of the character as the figure 
ef a man, but in spite of its appropriate culmination in 
a rounded top, they have refused to accept the natural 
inference that the whole character represents a human 
being seen frontally, and have preferred the piety of 
a symbolic emblem to thé dry rationalism of a physical 
delineation. | 

Lo Chén-yil, rather to my surprise, follows the crowd. 
He cites two variants (Figs, 3, 4, Pl. I), and after quoting 
the Shuo Wen's analysis, adds, “in the oracular sentences 
there are instances where the character is composed with 
—, that is, ath L shang, above,” and he proceeds to 
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explain that “the part 4g depicts a man; what is overhead 
* of man is Heaven. Heaven is above man’, 

But though = does sometimes represent the word 
shang, it is here, in my belief, a mere contraction of the 
fuller form {], appearing in Lo's first example, where 
& square represents and replaces the primitive circle. 

The attitude of a European Athanasius opposing an 
Oriental world on a point of Oriental scholarship, is not 
one I should wish to adopt, but in this ease I have 
gradually formed an opinion incompatible with the native 
view, and if the character is to be discussed at all, “I can 
no other.” 

Jik fi, the sun; a day. Significance of the archaic 
forms, (Figs. 7-12, Pl. 1.) We must suppose that the 
ideal oldest shape was a circle, though few of the examples 
are true to type. But what the included stroke, which is 
sometimes a mere dot, oftener a short horizontal, some- 
times a vertical line, was meant to indicate is less evident. 
The alleged ancient form of the Shuo Wen contains a bent 
line (see Fig. 14 on Pl. I), but no known ancient example 
confirms it, It is possible that this dot or short stroke ts 
really an arbitrary symbol or convention to suggest that 
the enclosing outline depicts, nota ring, buta solid sphere. 

Lo Chén-yii has the following note on his four examples 
from the bones, After citing the Shuo Wen's alleged 
ancient form, he goes on, “The sun's body is a true circle. 
The forms found in. the oracular sentences are sometimes 
polygonal, sometimes square, not that the sun is thus 
shaped, but because the style can draw rectangular figures 
and cannot describe circles." This, of course, is not 
absolutely exact, but a metal point does not, in fact, 
describe continuous curves freely. 

Perhaps I may draw attention to Los statement because 
it shows that the expression JJ 3€ (ao pi, here used, 18 
employed by. Chinese authors for the “ knife-pen” or 
style, a usage which has been denied in the past by some 
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European writers, who argued that it always connoted 
two distinct implements, the knife and the pen. , 

Viieh JJ, the moon. Significance of the “archaic 
forms. (Figs. 15-26, Pl.L.) This is obviously the moon, 
pictured variously, from the first erescent to the half and 
more rarely, in its last quarter, e.g. in Fig. 17. 

As in many other instances, the Shuo Wen adopts for 
its explanation of the character (1 purposely choose this 
mode of expression in preference to the term “definition 
of the word", for it onght never to be forgotten that the 
Sliuo Wen is really a © scriptionary " rather than a 
dictionary), another homophonous character, as I believe 
it once was. “ Fileh,” ib writes, “is ch'tich fA, that is, 
“ytieh means ch’teh,” The latter word denotes “ Wanting, 
defective”. Otherwise expressed, the Shuo Wen's state- 
ment is that the meaning of the word yteh, moon, is the 
“waner’. And that is what the character, the imperfect 
circle, was designed to suggest, If I am not wrong in 
believing that in the most ancient phase of the Chinese 
language A] was pronounced in some such way as kill or 
gilt, as also was QJ, then the Chinese syllable for moon is 
nothing else than “the waner”, and the ultimate relation- 
ship between the syllables yiiel, moon and ch'iieh, defective, 
is strictly analogous to that of the English words wane 
and want, which are derivatives from a common root, 

These two archaic but transparently simple characters 
for “sun” and * moon ” will serve to introduce a third, at 
first sight, at any rate, a combination of them. Its 
simplicity, however, is deceptive, and its pictographie 
intention elusive. This character is BA ming. 

Ming BR, bright. Before stating my own conclusions 
as to the significance of the two archaic types, for the 
Honan relies show that there are two, it is necessary to 
examine what the Shiuo Wen has to say on the construction 
of the character (F igs, 27-33, Pl. I). 

In the first place we must take note that the modern 
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form BA is not derived from the Lesser Seal, illustrated 
and analysed by the Shuo Wen, but descends directly 
from an ancient form also cited by that work, and 
occurring occasionally on the Bones. This ancient (and 
modern) form consists of 9 jili, the sun, on the left, 
and of J yileh, the moon, on the right. It seems, there- 
fore, to be a Suggestive compound of the two great light- 
givers of the day and night, and a very natural symbol 
for representing light in general. So far, then, there is no 
difficulty. But when we come to the Lesser Seal form, 
which is equally found on the Honan relics, we begin to 
get into troubled waters, waters that are none too accurately 
charted, in which we must take certain soundings for 
secure navigation. 

The Shuo Wen'’s account of the Lesser Seal form 
(Fig. 29, Pl, T) is as follows :— 

a 7 A #, ="“To shine, Composed with 
Al oyeceh, moon, and BP chiung as the phonetic [sic], We 
are thus referred to the Shuo Wen's succeeding radical, 
the 240th, if we desire to know more about this phonetic. 
Under this radical, which in modern writing is printed, 
FY, and sometimes, but according to Kanghsi incorrectly, 
(2° Hsti Shén writes, Al BE EB MWh RE. 
ch'uang fu Li low Kai ming yeh hsiang haing, which 
appears to mean “a window of tracery to admit the 
light. A pictogram”, Now the word chinng nowhere 
in Chinese literature, where it is not common, bears any 
such sense as a window, whether with or without tracery. 
It is said by Kanghsi to be equivalent to MM chiung, 
brilliant, and such is its usual acceptation. But we should 
be doing the author of the Shuo Wen an injustice if we 
supposed him.to be ignorant of all that. As already 
pointed out, his sim was not to define words, but to 
deseribe characters, and the above passage is typical of 


i ‘Thus contradicting Legge’s statement na to the proper form, an 
p. 662 of The Chinese Classics, vol, iii, pt. iL 
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his method, for it is a deseription, an interpretative 
description, of the character chiwng. After thus 
describing it, Hsii adds BR it 27 4M%, the character “is 
read like kung”, and though the modern sounds no longer 
quite agree, Tuan Yii-tsai adds that anciently they did so. 
But Hsii now throws in an important detail. Chia K'uei 
W( 32, a contemporary scholar, explains, he says, that 
“is pronounced in the same way as j" (ming, probably 
anciently méng). ‘This phonetic value attributed by Chia 
is certainly supported by the character fj, the name of 
the plant Fritillaria Thunbergii, which is pronounced 
méng, where the lower part of the character must be 
plionetic. 

This apparently double phonetic value of Wj is diffienlt 
to understand. Ming or méng and chiung or kung 
cannot possibly be mere sound variations from one and 
the same parent syllable. I can see only one explanation, 
for the finding of the Lesser Seal type of the character 
on the Honan bones precludes the contention of the Lit 
Shu Hu Fy @E &%, that the left side of ming is simply 
a corruption of 9 jit. It is perhaps possible that the 
Lesser Seal, and the modern form fJ, may represent 
a fusing and confusing of two originally distinct characters 
of approximating shapes, one pronounced méng and one 
kung. It is, I admit, rather a solution of despair, but 
I detect no other. 

Amid this encircling gloom, I am inclined to offer my 
own tentative conjecture of the significance of this Lesser 
Seal type fig. 

If we accept a value ming for PM, the left side of the 
Intter form, then ming, bright, as written in the Lessor 
Seal, would be simply sccounted for as a phonetic 
compound, the left half being phonetic, the right ideo- 
graphic. We should remain ignorant, it is true, of the 
ideographic significance of this Jeft-hand element, but 
ming, bright, as a composite form, would, at any rate. 
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have received a better analysis than that propounded by 
the Shuo Wen. But I am free to confess that such an 
explanation does not satisfy me. 

What I regard as the true clue to the character 15 
furnished by the inscription on the 7 a wh Mao Kung 
Ting, or Caldron of the Duke of Mao, a bronze assigned 
to the time of @& =. Ch’éng Wang, the second sovereign 
of the Chou dynasty, nc. 1115-1078, and perhaps, 
paleographically, the most valuable, as it is also one of 
» the longest and oldest metal documents known to us. 

On this vessel the word ming, bright, occurs once, 
whence it has been cited by Wu Ta-ch'éng in his Shao 
Wén Ku Chow Pu, and from this latter again, by the 
Japanese collection, the Choyokaku Ji Kan, Wu was 
a most careful and accurate scholar, but in this ease, by 
some oversight rare with him, he has misrepresented the 
shape of the original character, which he gives as 
I have had the advantage of consulting two independent 
facsimile reproductions of the inscription, one of them 
being the last in the 7 & #& & % Chin Ku Lu Chin 
Wén, the other, recently published by Lo Chen-yt, in 
No. 7 of the %& HH MI Shu Teung Pien. In both 
facsimiles the character in question is virtually identical, 
and appears as copied in Fig. $3; Pl. i 

This figure consists of the crescent moon on the right, 
and on the left an oval disk containing a peculiar four- 
lobed design. Basing myself, then, on this example, 
I propose as the significance of the archare form that 
this combination is an attempt to suggest what we call 
“the old moon holding the young moon in its arms |, 
when, that is, the bright crescent seems to be embraced 
by the barely visible dark portion of the disk. I think 
this view gains some weight from the Chinese expression 
at AE BA tsar shéng ming, or “new-born brightness", 
for the third day of a lunation. 

But you cannot depict invisibility, and another means 
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had to be found to carry out the suggestion, The 
designers of the character therefore added an imperfect 
disk of the full moon, in which were represented the 
patches of shade known to us as the man-in-the-moon, 
and to the Chinese of the later ages as the hare in the 
moon pounding drugs, though other semblances have also 
been imagined. What the Chinese of Shang dynasty 
times may have called these shadowy outlines we do 
not know, ss 

If this conjecture of mine be well-founded, it follows, » 
as 4 corollary, that the character fH, whether it was 
originally pronounced chiwng (or kung), or ming (or 
méng), must have been a picture of the full moon, and 
may thus very fitly have stood for a word, however 
pronounced, meaning “ brilliant" or “bright”, 

Such a figure, however, was too complex to survive 
long in the struggle for clerical speed, and the various 
modes of abbreviation must early have become current. 
Among such contractions may well have been the. 
plausible disk with a central dot, a perversion to the 
symbol of Q jik, the sun, which is already found on 
the Honan relics. , 

Another contracted, or at any rate altered, form, and 
an interesting one, is shown in Fig, $1, Pl. I, from the 
Yu Ting, 3e ft. It also occurs (in composition) on the 
Honan bones, and appears to mark the first stage in 
the descent from the imitative sketch of the shaded out- 
lines of the moon's face to the purely schematic desions 
that followed. “The hare pounding drugs has become 
a symmetrical and decorative trefoil, | 

| Kung , a bow (Figs, 34, 35, Pl, I). Significance 
of the drchwie forma. Depicts a bow, sometimes : 
sometimes unstrung, 

Tan e@, the bullet shot from a eross-bow (Firs. 86-9. 
PLT), Significance of the archaic forma. 
of a eross-bow in a socket on the string 


strung, 


A pictorram 
of which the 
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bullet is indicated. Lo quotes the Shuo Wen's entry, 
“i is a round projectile fF HW &, Asing wan yeh. 
The character is composed with & hung, bow, and Yj 
fan, for the phonetic.” The Shuo Wen adds, “ Sometimes 
composed with kung, bow, holding a bullet, 7¢ J 
chtk wan, and written Ry.” Lo points out that the 
bone examples confirm the Sfiuo Wen's alternative 
form, which with the corresponding text, Tuan Yii-ts‘ai 
had “amended”. : 

But the Sung dynasty work Liu Shu Au provides 
_ a very interesting variant of fan in the shape BR, which 
is given as the leading form, without special reference to 
any bronze inscription. It is clearly an altered version 
of the Honan bone forms. But it is, in my belief, more 
than that. I feel confident that it is the origin of the 
character A, wan, a pellet. It should be noted that no 
pre-Han example of the latter character ean be found, 
and my hypothesis is that when Li Sati had standardized 
the Lesser Seal form of ftan,a bullet, which was a phonetic 
compound, its original pictographie shape became obsolete, 
and that soon after, the latter wascommandeered to serve 
as the character for the closely similar word wan, o pellet, 
hitherto perhaps unwritten. The required modification 
of outline is very slight. | 

Chiieh or tstieh iB. a goblet. Significance of the archate 
forms. A wine-goblet designed in Shape of a bird's head 
(see Figs. 40-3, Pl. 1), This remarkable character, 
which at first sight seems to represent a bird’s head 
looking downwards, with a large eye, open bill, and 
a conventionalized crest, was first illustrated in the late 
Mr. Chalfant’s Karly Chinese Writing, p. 33, where it 
was described interrogatively as “bird?” I wish much 
that the author had lived to see the solution provided by _ 
Mr. Lo Chén-yii's acumen. 

The latter shall give the explanation in a translation of 
his own words (Y.H.S.BK.K.S., p. 41) :— 
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“The #§ tsiieh, according to the Shuo Wen, is a 
ceremonial vessel, and depicts a bird? The mid part [see 
Fig. 45] is a vessel of fragrant wine and a hand holding it. 
The motive for making a drinking-vessel resemble a bird 
is due to the latter's twittering notes [OF (i HL BE tsich 
tech to teu, an ‘echoic’ term, but intended presumably 
to represent the syllables * sparingly-sparingly-enough- 
enough’, In other words, its shape is symbolical and 
horfatory]. ‘The ancient form is [Fig. 44, Pl. Ij, and 
apictogram.” So farthe Shuo Wen. Lo then continues: 
“When Heil uses the words ‘depicts a bird’, = i E,. 
he refers to the element 4, in its composition [see the 
Lesser Seal form, Fig. 45, Pl. Ij}. On examining the 
various instances of fsieh in the oracular sentences, which 
imitate the crested head, and have an eye and a beak, we 
find the crest made to serve as the upright column #£ che, 
the eye as the eared handle Ff eri, and the bill os the 
feet  tsu. The design is purely imitative, BE JE He . 
The element tS of Hsit's book is probably a copyist’s error . 
of =. The parts 1 chang, fragrant spirits, and % yu, 
hand, have been added by someone later. 

“Heti thought that the motive for making a drinking- 
vessel resemble a bird was due to the latter's twittering 


notes, When tested by the orseular sentences, in which 
the character does in fact depict a bird @ (ic. YE teaeh) 


[Lo's note], we see that Hsii’s words are a tradition from 
the ancients which, though not to be found in any com- 
ment on the Classies, has been fortunately preserved to us 
in the pages of the Shuo Wen. The merit of Hsii in thus 
scouring what would have escaped is truly very great.” 
The explanation given by the author of the Shuo Wen 
is one more exhibition of the truth of Major Perceval 


* Yetts’ statement that “one of the most distinctive and 


striking features of Chinese Art ix the symbolic character 
4 For this rendering of HB . 220 note at the end of this entry. 
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of its expression”. In the present instance the implied 
argument would run thus: moderation in drinking is 
expedient and should be inculeated on the wine-cup 
itself. Now even the twittering notes of the birds teach 
us this, for they seem to sound like (sieh-tsieh-teu-teu, 
and these sounds in human speech can mean “sparingly- 
sparingly-cnough-enough ”; let us then fashion our wine- 
eup in the shape of a bird. And so it was that they 
fashioned it, and they named it bird. In the phraseology 
of the modern headline, the subject might be summarized 
as Symbolism in the Spirituous Sphere, or the Didactic 
Drinking-bowl. 

Note—The analysis of the- character by the author 
of the Shuwo Wen begins by the phrase # f Ff2 lsiang 
tatteh Asing. On the face of it this seems to mean 
“depicts o goblet ". Why, then, have I translated it 
“depicts a bird” ? My reply is, because, if the author's 
argument is to be understood, the phrase must be thus 
translated, and so true is this that Tuan Yii-ts’ai in his 
edition has not hesitated to “correct” 7 goblet, to 7E 
bird, in the passage just cited. And the reason is simple 
but important. The two characters @@ and 7 are 
pronounced exactly alike, except that in some dinleets 
the latter is aspirated, the former not. That is to say, 
there is little doubt that we have before usa single word, 
\ “bird,” with two distinct characters, one of which (#) 
has been constructed in order to serve for a special 
application of the word to a drinking-vessel. And this 
verbal identity must have been present to the mind of 
the author of the Shuo Wen. It explains his phraseology 
and justifies his text, 

Mai $8, to inter. A special sense and sound of this 
character, only used in Book 18 of the Chou Li; but 
normally the character is li, a wild cat. How it came to 
stand in the Chou Li for the entirely distinct word mai, to 
inter, now written ##, I am unable to discover. 
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Significance of the archeie forms, (See Figs, 46-8, 
Pl. I.) An ox surrounded by water in a pit; the 
third example shows a dog in a pit, and no water. As 
will be seen, the Bone forms and that used in the Chou [i 
have nothing in common, The Bone character is not an 
earlier phase of the Chow Li one, but of a totally different 
and novel type. But I am confident that Lo Chén-yii's — 
brilliant identification is trustworthy. He writes: “The 
Chou Ini describes the Ta Tsung Pé, or Chief of the 
Sacred Ceremonies, 'as by interment and immersion 
sacrificing to the Mountains, Forests, Rivers, and Marshes 
(EL 38 2 3 wh He J HB)! These [Bone] characters 
depict an exeavation down to water-level and the deposit 
therein of an ox, and they should be the primitive 
character for mai $$, which latter is a borrowed form. 
Occasionally 7 ch'tian, dog, is part of the construction. 
One of the oracular sentences runs; fi ie ae a Pa 
i XH BW & ch'én mai ean ch'iian liao wu ch'iian wu 
shih mao esit niu [= on divining, sacrificed by interment 
three dogs, by fire, five dogs and five swine, and by the 
mao sacrifice, four oxen]* For interring an ox (Fig. 46, 
Pl. I) is used; for a dog, the form is [Fie, 48]. These 
are really one character.” Or rather, they are variants 
of the same character. 

I may add that fiao and mao are also constantly found 
on the bones as names of sacrifices, and are discussed by 
Lo, but the special nature of the latter ceremony docs not 
ippear. 

Chen #, to immerse. Significance of the archaic 
Jorms, (Figs. 49-51, Pl. 1) An ox surrounded by or 
limmersed In water, 

The modern character is of quite different type, and 
must have replaced this archaic form, Lo has the 
following note :— 

' Bee Biot, Le Teheou Li, vol. i, p. 421. 
"See Y.HLS.K., ch. 7, p.3, for the facsimile of the inscription. 
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“This depicts the immersion of an ox in water, and is 
probably the ech’én of the expression mat ch’én [of the 
Chow Ji, see the previous entry], and the original 
character for the latter word, that used in the Chou Li 
being a borrowed one. Further, according to the Rituals, 
Heaven was served by the ch'ai liao 36 (F, or sncrifices 
with firewood and flames, and the Mountains and Forests 
worshipped by those called mai and chén. Now when 
we appeal to the oracular sentences we tind (1) 4 passage, 
it CG — 4 Tf = F liao yt mi Ii lao marerh 
lao, = offered a burnt offering to my deceased Mother I, 
and two oxen by the interment sacrifice (ch. i, p. 32); 
(2)a passage, § FF OQ Sa. $M — + th + + 
chén liao yit tu san heine lao mao erh niw ch'én shih 
niu, = on divining, offered as o burnt-offering to earth 
the three lesser victims, by the mao sacrifice, two oxen, 
by immersion ten oxen (ch. vii, p. 15); and (3)a passage, 
GE) & AR Feo st Aer th 
i ssit pu (T) chén liao yit pi J wu nin ch'én, shih nin 
shih yileh,” = on the day i-sai inquired as to (?), and 
on divining, offered as a burnt-sacritice to my deceased 
Mother I, five oxen, and by immersion, ten oxen. Tenth 
month (ch. ii, p. 9). Thus, the sacrifice by burnt- 
offering, together with those by interment and immersion, 
were in the epoch of the Shang also devoted to the spirits 
of deceased humanity; and as there were services at the 
ancestral temple, and again invocations to the powers of 
nature, @ & = =F ef. the ceremonial of the Shang 
dynasty may well be called multifarious.” 

Chih ze. swine. Significance of the archaie formes. 
(Figs. 52-7, Pl. 1.) <A wild pig transfixed by an arrow. 
Lo Chén-yti's note is-short and convincing: “ Composed 
with 9 shii, pig, whose body is stuck with an arrow, 
. viz, the character #. Chih was probably the wild pig. 
which unless shot cannot be procured, and is also like the 
pheasant #€ chih, which cannot be caught alive. The 

suas. LOL, Sl 
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stroke ~ (see Fig. 56) is also the outline of an arrow. 
Hsii supposed the character to be composed with & chi, 
pig's head, 5 afih, arrow, as the phonetie, and two 
pi, spoons, thus mistaking a pictogram for a phonetic 
compound.” | | 

The above comparison with SE chil, pheasant, requires 
an explanation which I ean hardly here develop as much 
as I should like. But, briefly, that character consisted in 
ite fullest archaic shape, not of fE tswi, bird, and 4e shih, 
arrow, but of taut and a special character =, repre- 
senting an arrow wound round with a string, one end 
of which the sportsman retained, I presume. This method 
of shooting was known as -{ §} a sh¢, which Biot 
(Le Teheou Li, vol. ii, p. 242) translates as “le tira corde ”. 
The arrow thus fitted was called 48) 4g teéng shih," fléche 
de hauteur.” 

Now this character =, an arrow with string attached, 
is nothing else than the early form of ¥§ i, the Chinese 
name of the non-Chinese tribes, their neighbours and 
secilar foes, The formal changes involved are singularly 
slight, but the disguise has been completely successful. 
The arrow-head has been flattened out into L, and the 
two rounds of the cord rigidified into & hung, a bow, 
Concurrently with the corruption of form, there must 
have gone a transfer of sense. The usual meaning of 
wi has for many ages been the name of the I barbarians, 
But this name J was, both on the Bronzes and on the 
Bones, written with quite another character, which I must 
return to some other time. And, on the other hand, the 
original sense of =. now changed to BY, has apparently 
been tfansterred to -€ i, the true.and original sense of 
which was, in its turn, a post or perch. 

Shih 43, arrow. Significance of the archaic forme. 
This is obviously an arrow with a stone arrow-hend, 
indicated by two or more cross-lines, to eugrest the 
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working of the surface and cutting edges (see Figs, 58-61, 
Pl. I). This strange survival from, as it seems, the 
Stone Age times, is unexpected, and points to a great 
antiquity for the design of the character. It is to he 
noted that the indication of the stone head is rarely found 
on the Bones in characters where 4¢ shih enters as 
a combining-form, but is regular when s/h is used as an 
independent word, nor does this peculisr marking occur 
on the bronze antiques. Its normal combining-form is t 

Huo uK, fire. Sign ifleance of the archaic forms. 
A three-tongued flame of fire (Figs. 62,63, Pl. 1). The 
shape may recall to readers of The Jungle Book the “ Red 
Flower” by which Bacheera the Black Panther indicated 
fire to Mowgli, the Wolf Boy. 

Lo remarks only, “ Depicts fire. Characters composed 
with Aue on the old Bronzes are all written with this 
form.” I will only add that the very elect might have 
been misled into believing this to be the ancient shape of 
il] «ian, a mountain. . 

Kuang 3, brightness, glory. Significance of the 
archaic forms, A human figure having fire in-place of 
& head (Figs. 64,65, Pl. Ij). This is a very interesting 
form, partly because it attempts to symbolize the figurative 
sense of “wlory”, rather than to represent the physical 
sense of bright light. From the head, which is invisible, — 
emanates a flaming brightness. It is therefore in o 
marked degree analogous to the nimbus or “ glory” 
reserved by Christian symbolism for the leads of saints 
and scriptural personages, though in them the head 
remains visible, whereas in the Oriental figure the sun- 
like splendour of the radiancy is too dazzling for the head 
to be discerned. 

Sou @, an old man. Significunce of the archaic forms. 
(Figs. (6-8, PLL) A hand holding a lighted torch 
under a roof. 

Lo Chén-yii, in his comment on the old forms, hardly 
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shows his usual acuteness, for after citing the Shuo Wen's 
analysis, he goes on to remark, “This character is 
composed with 3 yu, the hand, grasping a lighted torch 
under +» mien, a roof. The ancient intention causing 
2 ju, father, and @& sow, old man, both to be composed 
with a hand holding a torch, we cannot now ascertain,” 

Qn the contrary, as regards sow it seems quite clear, 
There is another word sou, meaning to search, rummage, 
now written #9, and it is this homophonous syllable that 
these newly discovered forms were designed to illustrate, 
and by which they have been lent to the independent 
word gou, an old man, for his use and his support. 

It is worth remark that the arehaic pictographie 
elements of this character seem to be partially shared 
between the Lesser Seal (Fig. 69) and the modern forms, 
but completely by neither of them, Thus, the Lesser Seal 
comprises the hand, the fire, and the roo7, but wants the 
torch, while the modern character shows the and and 
the forch,-but not the roof, nor apparently the jive, unless 
the unexplained element 3 isa corruption of it, as I think 
is probable, the left and right sides representing the left- 
hand and right-hand Hames of the ancient form, 

Yu &, to-morrow (Figs. 70-7, Pl. Ij. The forms 38 or 
#9) must also derive from the ancient examples, as an 
examination of their composition proves. They are now 
pronounced t, but apparently the three characters were in 
earlier ages homophones. 

Significance of the archaic forms—The constructive 
elements in the examples vary to some extent, and the 
relevancy of the graphic combination to the sense of the 
word as used in these old texts and in others is not at 
once apparent. But probably they are the borrowed 
plumes of some homophonous syllable. Some of the 
examples consist of yy li, erect, and an clement which, 
in my view, but whether in Lo's I do not know, for he is 
silent on the point, represents a bird's Wing, and may 
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possibly be the most archaic version of 94 yil, a wing, or 
otherwise may be a separate character, conceivably the 
earliest form of 9 1, one sense of which 1s a wing. 
Other variants appear, combining 9 jit, sun, and this 
same element. But by far the commonest variant is the 
simple element for wing, without any addition (Figs. 74-7, 
Pl. IT), It should be noticed that the combination =, 
Le. jk, sun, over 3y (4, erect, selected by Lo Chén-yii as 
the modern representative of the character, is not found 
on the bones. 

The recognition of the modern character, or characters, 
in these difficult, diverse, and dubious diseuises constitutes, 
to my mind, one of thie most brilliant pieces of palmographic 
decipherment that has yet been achieved in this field. 
The Sherlock Holmes of the discovery is not Lo Chén-yii, 
but his friend Mr. Wang Chéng = @f, to whom I here- 
with take off my hat. 

After citing no fewer than fifteen examples Lo Chén-yii 
proceeds to comment :— 

“The Shuo Wen detines 4 yit as ‘to-morrow’, HY A a, 
ming jik yeh, and says it is composed with 9 jv, day, 
‘and yy li, for the phonetic [sic]. Tuan Yii-t'sai observes 
that in ancient times the word yi was mostly written 
with the borrowed character % instead. The Shik Yen 
 < [Section of the Erk Ya] renders @ by Ws 
ming yeh, bright, and correctly. In Classical, Philosophie, 
and Historical texts, the character “J i is borrowed to 
write the 4% of & Q yi jil, to-morrow, nextday. In 
both 4! and 4% the part ay [i is phonetic. [How fi can 
be phonetic for words pronounced + or yi is not explained 
by Lo nor the Shue Wen] Accordingly, each was 
borrowed to write the other [viz. both -were used 
indifferently]. The scription JZ i is erroneous. 

“In the oracular sentences the variations in the mode 
of writing the character = yii being very numerous, it 
was at first impossible to determine what the word was. 
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Mr. Wang Chéng, arguing from the passage in the 
Yi Ting Bowl (3 MH), 3S Z BW yeh jo ya 
t yu,’ where Sf is written as [Fig. 78, Pl. I], believes that 
the form of [Fig. 71, Pl. I], in the passage from the oracular 
sentences on p. 20 of chilan 1 of the Fin Haiti Shu Ch'i, 
running, BA bp A eA ZA kuet yu pu chén yi 
jih i hai,‘ on the day kuei yt took an omen to inquire as 
to the next day « jai, 1s equally the character # yi. 

“Seeing that all the other sentences [Lo continues] 
which I have examined agree absolutely with this view, 
it proves that Mr, Wang's deduction is reliable: ‘The 
different examples of the character are some of them 
composed with 37 li, some with ff jih; sometimes both 
these are omitted. In the text of the $th of the Stone 
Drums, below the words A f£ ( gr jih wei ping shén, 
‘the day was ping shén,’ there also occurs the character 
[shown in Fig. 79, Pl. I] which, as it has a reneral 
resemblance to that in the oracular sentences, shows that 
it also must be FE yi, 

“The practice of the oracular sentences is that the next 
day, and the next day but one? are termed yi 
Several days after are termed 3€ lai, to come; several 
days before are #f /si, past.” 

So far Lo Chén-yii and his friend Wang Chéng on the 
identification of the character. But he is silent as to the 
reasons for the particular construction of this combination 
for a word meaning “to-morrow”, It is obvious why jih, 
sun, should be part of it, But why 3 li, erect? And 
why, the main, and often the only element, AA ytl.a wing? 
What have such characters to do with to-morrow ? And 

1 Perhaps = “* Now on the morrow, being the day iyo". . Chinese 
scholars do not really know the meaning of the words yiieh jo, with 
which the Shu Aing opens, They are generally called 
phrase. Hut here they occur in the middle of the 


* So, according to Lo, but the versions I have 
net nearly a0 distinot, 


* Aa in the above passage from p. A) of oh, 1, where i Aai is t 
day after Kusi-ye. : ere | Aci is the second 


an introductory 
inscription, 
been able to consult are 
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if we are dealing with some borrowed character, what was 
the truo sense of the latter? These points remain over 
for solution. But I may conclude by pointing to | 
as the hypothetical ideal form of (to cite’ one of 
the simplest of the many variants). The latter is the 
representation of a bird’s wing, and may have been the 
original form of 74 yii, through some such stage as 
But caution is needed, for the bones contain variants of 
AA yil, almost as now written. 

Yung Bf, usually translated “lake” or “ marsh”; also, 
“jn qnite separate sense, harmonious. Significance of the 
archaic forma. <A paradise; suggested by combining the 
sions for water, an enclosure, and birds. Let Lo Chen-yil 
act as our guide to its amenities, After citing three 
examples (see Figs, 80-2, Pl. 1), he writes, “ Composed 
with V (=the character 7K sui, water) [Lo's note], with 
[] «ei, to surround, and ff chui, birds. The ancient 
character ywng in the expression BE HE pi-yung, the © 
Imperial School, was thus written. The pi-yung was 
ringed round with flowing water, hence the element nN 
sometimes contracted to ae The part —] depicts a round 
rampart of earth. On the outside was a ring of flowing 
water, within which was the rampart of earth. Some- 
times the character has Bin place of [J, with the same 
significance. (Both in the Yung Jar and the Chien 
Sacrificial vessel, the character is thus formed) [Lo's note}. 

“In ancient times the pi-ywng contained a park or 
refuge, where birds could remain (% fl & 2 By ik): 
hence the element f€ chui, birds. The Shwo Wen'a 
definition of yung by 3  yeng ch’, water-wagtail, 
is not the primary sense, On the Po Yung Fu Caldron 
afung is written [as in Fig. 85, Pl. I], in the same way 

t This phrase [i] - yan (wis ased in the Chow £1, af a ‘* central 


prison", ss Biot renders it, apparently an enclosed space rather than 
a building. 
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as our examples here. Other bronze examples have an 
additional [], thus £, and this was corrupted later to 
&, i, city, thus making the primitive form no longer 
recognizable,” 

The above makes a most attractive explanation and 
analysis of the character. The PE EE pi yung would 
accordingly have meant at first a moat-surrounded park 
or paradise. We derive our own word paradise from the 
French, which adapted it from Latin, which adopted it 
from the Greek, which in its turn borrowed it fiom the 
Old Persian pairideéza, an enclosure or park, from pairi_ 
around and dis to mould, form. (See the word in thy 
New Oxford Dictionary.) 

The ancient Chinese pi-yung and the Persian paradise 
were thus pleasaunces conceived on the same lines. 

Chio fq, a horn. Significance of the archaie forma. 
A pictogram of an animal's horn, probably that of an ox. 
(Figs. 84, 85, Pl. 1.) 

To Lo Chén-yii belongs the eredit of recovering the 
primitive shape of this character. He gives three 
examples, and comments on them thus: “The Shue 
Wen's entry is, ‘6B. on animal's horn. A pictogram. 
The character resembles J] tao, knife, and fi yii, fish.’ 
The form on the Stone Drums. is BQ: These forms 
[viz, those cited from the Bones] depict the outline of 
ahorn, The strokes A depict the cross-lines on a horn. 
These are actually straight. They are here bent, because 
a horn having a rounded contour, when the circle of the 
lines is viewed, tle straight appears to be bent. When 
Hsti wrote that the character resembles J] tao and fi yi, 
he did not understand that A depicts the cross-lines on 
a horn.” 

Lo of course appreciates justly the optical necessity of 


thus representing parallel cross-lines on a cylindrical body 
seen in profile, i 
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Seti RE, dead. Significance of the archaic forms. (See 
Figs. 86, 87, Pil. I.) A kneeling human figure with 
head bent over what is, according to Lo Chén-yii following 
the Shuo Wen, the skeletal remains of the dead. 

Lo quotes the Shuo Wen's analysis of the character, 
“From 3% xugo, broken bones, and A jén, man. The 
ancient form was fe. and observes, “ This character is 
composed with S , depicting a kneeling figure. A living 
- man making obeisance at the side of decayed bones, The 
significance of 3£ ssi is obvious.” 

I would call attention to Fig. 87, Pl. IL a variant 
unknown to Lo Chén-ytl, but of which there are two 
instances in my own collection, both on a very small 
fragment, H. 228. This type exists on the bronzes also, 

and is another example of that surprising feature of the 
‘ writing in the epoch of the Shang dynasty already 
noticed, A priesri it would seem unlikely that there 
should be a parallel and contempuraneous use of characters 
in two different stages of their life-history, as we see here, 
If an archaic and pictographie phase prevails, we hardly 
expect to find a linear and stylized form already developed 
and in use; and, conversely, when the later development 
of a character has been reached, it is strange that the 
more imitative and elaborate pictogram should not have 
disappeared. We seem here to catch a glimpse of the 
Chinese script at the point of overlapping of two 
tendencies, a still undecided struggle between the 
imaginative and leisurely artist, and the iconoclastic, 
labour-saving scribe. 

Jo #, compliant, complaisant, agreeable; granted that, 
as, if, Significance of the archaie forms, A crouching 
or kneeling human figure, perhaps female, with arms 
raised to or above the head, on which long hair appears 
to be indicated, in token of yielding or supplication. (See 
Figs, 88, 89, Pl. L) 
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How does this account of the old form acree with the 
Shuo Wen's description of the character? It does not agree 
with it at all. Hsii Shén, under the Lesser Seal version 
(Fig. 90), describes it as “to select herbs”. Now there is 
no known example of such a sense in Chinese literature, 
or tomy knowledge in the spoken dialects, and we may 
fairly conclude that none such ever existed. How comes 
it, then, that the Shuo Wen author inserted such 
a description? To answer that question, we must bear 
in mind what this Han dynasty scholar had set himself 
todo. His task and object was, as the title of his work 
itself declares, “ to explain simple and analyse compound 
characters "—characters, not words. And these characters 
were of the Lesser Seal style, often differing much from 
the true archaic shapes, such as we have them on the 
Honan bones and on ancient bronzes. When therefore 
the Lesser Seal form suggested a significance which the 
word itself, the word behind the character, did not bear, 
Hsii Shén boldly assumed that such a meaning must have 
once belonged te it, even though it did not in his time do 
so, and thus he postulated what he could not prove. One 
striking and indeed flagrant example of this is furnished 
in his deseription of the character a, yeh, aleo, which has 
not, and never has had, the sense attributed to it by Haii, 
much to the seandalization of his editors and others. 

These remarks may render clearer what Lo Chén-yti 
writes after citing examples of 3 90; taken from the 
bones. He says," The Shuo Wen's entry is ‘jo, to select 
herbs. Composed with “" ts'ao, herbage, and 4% yu, the 
right hand’. Elsewhere, under §# no, it has, ‘To respond, 
Composed with Zf yen, words, and # jo, 8 the phonetic.’ " 
Lo then continues, "In the oracular sentences, the 
character #3 jo depicts a person with raised hands and 
kneeling down, that is to say, it de 
in a mild and submissive posture. 
noand 3 jo were one and 


picts one who responds 
In ancient times g¢ - 
the same character (Gh if § 
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= BH — =). hence the sense of submissiveness belonging 
to # jo On the bronzes the form of jo has a general 
resemblance to those dere [viz. on the bones]. The 
meaning of ‘selecting herbs’ is not the initial sense.” 

Wu Ta-ch'éng, ingenious and perspicacious as he was, 
had not guessed this riddle, and regarded the bronze 
examples, so to speak, herbaceously. He saw in the 
form ae occurring on the GZ 4H Yii Ting, “ abundance 
of flowers, branches and leaves growing plentifully.” 
But Lo Chén-yii is in the right of it, and though his 
and my appreciation of the artistic intention, the precise 
ideographie objective, may vary somewhat in detail, the 
general interpretation of the archaic design remains 
identical. 

Ya #, the ancient writing implement (Figs. 91, 92, 
Pi. 1), Significance of the archaie forms. A figure of 
a hand holding either a metal style or a writing brush. 
In Fig. 91 the object held seems to end in a point above 
which the line is thickened to a bulb. 3 

Lo quotes the Shuo Wen's description of 3 yi: 
“That with which we write Py EL @ a. Composed 
with ff nich [described by the Siuo Wen as quickness 
of hand, but not really known as an independent 
character], and — ¢ as the phonetic.” 

Our example, Lo comments, “depicts a hand holding 
a pen, $ = # 3t FE. It is accordingly a pictogram, 
sand nof a phonetic compound.” He cites a precisely 
similar form from a bronze. 

It would seem, therefore, that Lo Chién-yiis belief is 
that something was used in Shang times which can be 


Owing to ambiguity in use, the precise sense in which 52 tsi is 
employed in discussions about the written or spoken language is not 
alwaysclenr, Sometimes ft: means character, sometimes word, Here 
I think Lo means that the senses now conveyed respectively by ff mo 
and by 3§ yo were anciently embraced by a single character, and that 


wos 3, 
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termed a pi or Chinese pen or brush, but I wish he had 
been clearer as to what it really consisted of. 

Hsiang R (1) Elephant, (2) Like. It is probable that 
we have here two etymologically totally distinct words, 
but homophonous, and therefore, as so often happened, 
written with the same character, 

Sumnifteance of the archaic forms. Pictographic, and 
as the second and third examples show, drawn by those 
who had seen the beast in the wild state (Figs. 94-7, Pl. 1), 

Lo Chen-yil's entry is very interesting, and I give it in 
full. “The Shuo Wen writes, ‘The elephant has a long 
trunk and tusks; a great beast native of Nan Yiieh 
[Southern China and Tonkin]; period of gestation, three 
years; the character depicts the ears, tusks, and four 
legs.’ The present seal character,” Lo goes on to say, 
“shows only the trunk, the legs and tail, but not 
the ears and tusks [see the Lesser Seal form, Fig. 98 
in Pl, I}, The oracular sentences also only depict 
the long. trank, for what especially distinguishes the 
elephant from other beasts is its trunk. Further, the 
description of the elephant as a great beast of Nan 
Viieh is a thing of later times, In early ages it also 
existed both on the north and south of the Yellow River. 
The construction of the character $ wei, with hand 
leading an elephant [see the next character], shows that 
the elephant was an animal commonly trained to service. 
Among the present relies from the Yin dynasty tumulus 
are ceremonial objects of carved elephant tusk ivory ; 
also very many elephant’s teeth, 7] ch'ih (not the long 
projecting tusks, but the teeth within the mouth) [Lo's 
note}, Some of the bones used in divination are of 
exceptional size, and such are probably those of the 
elephant. Again, among the texts of the oracular 
sentences dealing with hunting, is found the expression 
HE RR hua hsiang) ‘capture of elephants," showing that 

‘eg. in Y.H.S.R. 3, 31, see Pigs. 95 and 96 in Plate, 
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in ancient times in the Central Plateau [viz. Honan] 
down to the age of the Yin Dynasty, the elephant was 
abundant.” 

Wei $%, to do, make, act (Figs. 99-102, Pi, I). 

It will be convenient first to hear Lo Chén-yil's novel 
and, on the whole, convincing account of this character. 
He writes, “ The Shuo Wen's entry under this character is 
as follows: ‘An ape. Asan animal it has the habit of 
fingering. The character JK chue is the figure (or symbol) 
of an ape.! Below the body (of the character) is the outline 
of an ape. Wang Yii writes, “ J chao is a pictogram.” 
The ancient form I'S) depicts two apes facing each other,’ ” 
Such was the tradition of the character handed down hy 
Hsii Shén, how entirely misconceived we shall see. Lo 
now continues, “The character 7) wei on the Bronzes 


and on the Stone Drums is written R. composed of JK 


chao, hand palm downward, and % hsiang, elephant, 
and is altogether unlike the form of an ape. The 
character in the oracular sentences is a hand leading an 
elephant, 9% MH, showing that the element é in the 
Bronzes and Stone Drums variant is a modification of ¥ 
yu, the right hand, and is not to be explained as chao, 
the hand held palm downward, Hf #2 KR. My 
idea is that in ancient times they tamed the elephant to 
service in aid of man. This may have been prior to the 
domestication of the ox and horse, But for these texts, 
we could searcely have ascertained this!" 

It cannot be doubted that Lo's analysis is equally 
correct and brilliant, as an identification of the bone 
pictogram with a well-known character, It proves, too, 

* Both Tuan Vi-te'ai and Wang Yin, in their respective editions of 
the Shuo Wen, consider the five characters J, fit 7& 2 af, chao mew- 
how Awong yeh, to be a corrupt interpolation in the text. As T have 


elsewhere explained, mu-houw does not mean a female ape, but an ape of 
either pex. 





at 


y-? 
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how entirely lost in the acre of the Han scholars was the 


true significance of its construction, 

I may add that if the Shino Wen'a alleged ku an form 
is rightly attributed to the word wei, it is not “two apes 
facing each other” that we should see in this ancient sign, 
but two hands held downward, a far more appropriate 
figure for a word meaning “to do” or “make”, Such 
an equation would render it hardly distinguishable from 
the element £4, as it is now written, not found alone, but 
occurring In such characters as @ hesiteh, and alleged, 
perhaps wrongly, to have the sound chi, Something 
evidently remains to be elucidated regarding that. point. 

But a much more important particular to notice 
concerns Los interpretation of the pictogram so 
ingeniously identified. It will be seen by his coneluding 
sentences that he regards the combination of Aand and 
elephant as pointing to human control of the beast for the 
purposes of field or other labour, much as the ox and the 
horse had been tamed to furnish man with their strength 
and endurance. And he supposes the training of the 
elephant may have preceded the domestication of the 
stnaller beasts, 

It is an ingenious view, but I fear it is not tenable. 
A serutiny of the existing examples of the character wei, 
as found upon the Honan relics, shows that the element 
hand is always placed at the end of the elephant’s trunk, 
never elsewhere, If we secept Lo's interpretation we 
must suppose the elephant to be represented as being led 
by the trunk. Being myself sceptical regarding such 
a mode of controlling his movements, I inquired from 
Dr. Chaliners Mitehell, the Secretary of the Zoological 
Society. He was good enough to send me not only his 
own opinion, but communicated that of Mr, Alfred Ezra, 
who has had great practical experience in India, and had 


also consulted Sir Benjamin Simpson, whose experience is 


also wide. All these authorities agree that they liad 
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never heard of such a practice, and that, in Mr. Ezra's 
words, “the trunk is considered the most tender part of 
the elephant, and I do not think any elephant will allow 
himself to be led by it.” These expressions appear con- 
elusive, and we must consequently seek some other solution. 

[ believe that the one I shall now propound is simple, 
natural, and in the circumstances appropriate to the 
. subject. 

We all know the prehensile and handlike nature of 
the elephant's trunk, and most can remember our childish 
wonder when we first saw “the beast that hath between 
its eyes the serpent for a hand”, and observed it moving 
and using its flexible proboscis. Significance of the 
archaic forms. Accordingly I believe it is this prehensile 
and dexterous feature of the proboscis that is sugvested 
and symbolized by adding the character for hand to that 
for elephant, and by attaching the former to” the terminal 
point of the trunk. 

If this interpretation of the composition of the character 
@& wei is accepted, we must reject Lo Chén-yils con- 
clusions regarding the usé of the animal in the service of 
man as being implied by this archaic pictogram. 

Hu y¥, the tiger. Significance of the archare forms. 
(Figs. 103-7, Pl. L) A fairly vivid pictogram of a tiger 
seen in profile, but, as in various other instances of nuiriel 
forws, the axis of the body is aligned to that of the 
column of text, and is not at right angles to it. In brief, 
the beast stands on its toil. 

The bone examples exhibit the oldest type of the 
character, We have a summary version of the tiger's 
powerful head and open jaws, the massive shoulder, and 
often the not yet linearized sinuous body, on which the 
stripes appear usually as straight strokes from back to 
belly; the claws are often emphasized, especially when 
the body is reduced to a single line, as though to give the 
clue ; the tail is long and reeurved. 
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It is, however, remarkable that while such a self-evident, 
naturalistic type is found on the bones, these same relics 
also preserve a very different presentment. Figs, 106 
and LOT show a linearized, much contracted, and distorted 
outline, disguised in #& kind of skeletal diagram. The 
coexistence of such extreme types is one of the more 
surprising features of the Shang dynasty script. 

Puo FJ, the leopard. Siynificanee of the archaic 
forms. Two only ean be cited, and these are shown in 
Figs. 108 and 109 on Pl. I. They are piectograms and 
explain themselves, especially when compared with the 
corresponding forms of FE dw, tiger. Lo, os I think, 
wrongly includes these two figures under his entry for 
tiger, remarking, “There are also forms with round 
markings like a leopard's, but judging from the context, 
these also are variants of the character pe Ad.” 

This figure of a leopard, when contrasted with the 
modern form #J, very well illustrates a passage which 
I may venture to quote from an earlier paper in this 
Journal,’ in which I drew attention to cases where “in 
writing the same word one type of eharacter was 
exchanged for another type. I mean by ‘types’, forms 
which are of independent construction, neither derived 
from, or due to, the other through mere modification, 
omission, or addition of strokes". Our figure here is just 
in point. It is a pure pictogram, and for it has since been 
substituted » composite shape stated by the Shuo Wen to 
be a phonetic compound. 

I propose now to examine a group of three characters; 
not connected in meaning, but each containing a common 
ideographie clement, which naturally leads from the 
consideration of one to the others. They are BD isi, 
PE cht, and $§ Asiang, They will disclose to ns some 
pictographic surprises, for their true analytic descriptions 

ne Rcrwers Dk i; ogres in the light of Recent 
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are new, and very different from the received accounts. 
We- will begin with 

Tsi #), to approach (as in the phrase B) {1 tai wei, 

to “ approach the position”, viz. to ascend the throne), to 
@ going to (do something). Significance of the arehare 
forma (Figs. 110-11, Pl, 1), A human figure seated, facing 
a vessel containing food, suggesting a person about to eat. 

But before going further, let us note this character as 
a shining example of the truth, so obvious when pointed 
out, so universally neglected nevertheless, that you can 
never adequately or accurately learn the meaning of a 
Chinese word by studying the character used to write it. 
Here, for instance, is a man looking at food in a dish—we 
may presume hungrily. Does that imply that the word 
tsi holds any special implication of future eating more 
than of any other future action? Of course it does not. 
The design of this character, as of innumerable others, is 
merely an illustration, not a definition, Such a limitation 
is imposed on many words by their highly generalized 
and widely expanded range of meaning, which renders an 
illustrative and particular application the only feasible 
means of giving them a graphic expression at all. 

There flows from this as a corollary, that all the 
definitions in our Western dictionaries of Chinese, ‘based 
on the “definitions” of the Shuo Wen, unless these Intter 
ean be corroborated by proof from actual usage in Chinese 
literature, should be regarded as suspect. The author of 
the Shue Wen gave us of the best of his knowledge, and 
it is difficult to overestimate our debt to him. But where 
he had no real knowledge he unfortunately often affected 
it, and provided a substitute for it by an intelligent 
anticipation of palmographic discoveries that were never 
destined to be made. We shall find signal examples of 
this weakness in the group of characters we are about 
to explore. 


The Shua Wen'e Lesser Seal form of J) ts is shown 
amas. 1917, aS 
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in Fig. 112, Pl. LL Its analysis of the character is as 
follows: “Composed with f and J as phonetic.” Let 
us éxgmine the ideographiec half first. This character has 
always been a difficult and obscure one. It is the Shuo 
Wen'a 178th radical, with three characters grouped under 
it, two of which we are about to discuss in the light 
of the Honan relics. The Lesser Seal form is 2 , and 
Hsii's description is #% > Be @ B= “the fragrant 
odour of grain. The character depicts the Good grain in 
the husk, and ( pi, that with which it is gathered up. 
Sometimes explained asa single grain”. As to the pro- 
nunciation he adds,“ Also read like # Asiang.” Note 
this “also”, for it implies some other pronunciation to 
which, however, Hsii gives no elue, and it has accordingly 
been supposed that we have not the complete text. 
At any rate Sun Shu-yen, an-authority of the end of 
Han dynasty times, asserts that the character is pro- 
nounced pi, while other dictionaries cited in Kanghsi's 
entry give Miasthe sound. Finally, the Chéng Trt T'ung 
iE if, of the last dynasty, asserts that this is the 
ancient form of 9 /istang, fragrant, and under that 
character it is placed in Kanghsi, These are, I know, 
tiresome details to read, but they can hardly be dispensed 
with. 

Now Kanghsi’s Dictionary cannot adduce a single 
example of this character @ from the whole of Chinese 
literature, and it is evident that Chinese philologists have 
never been clear as to either its true sense or its 
true sound. Hasii Shén, or some predecessor from whom 
he perhaps received the dictum, was probably guessing 
when he described the character as expressing the 
fragrance of prain, and he was certainly in ebbor ns 
we shall immediately see, when he supposed it to consist 
of grain in the husk (the upper part), and pi, a spoon, for 
the lower. 


For on all this phonetic and ideographic uncertainty 
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the Honan Bone inscriptions throw some welcome light, 
and lead us, if not to an absolute identification of our 
form, yet at any rate to one within the narrow margin 
of two or perhaps three modern characters and their 
correlative words. These characters are B tow, a long- 
stemmed tazza, or food-dish, f— shih, to eat, and gy tut, 
o vessel for holding millet-in grain. The form under 
discussion (the Shwo Wen's 178th radical) may be 
described as having on the bones two variants, one =) 
being practically identical with the scription on the 
bronzes, the second, 2, the fuller, less stylized, and in 
type the more archaic, peculiar to these relics. It may 
either be regarded as the early form of % fou, plus 
a conical summit, or a diminished version of jg shih, 
minus the triangular top. _ It may therefore conceivably 
be w variant of either of these characters, each of which 
would be ideographically suitable. But T prefer a third 
alternative. I believe it may be an early pictographic 
version of the character now written & fui. For the 
frat of the two variants figured s few lines above is. 
‘dentieal with by far the commonest form of the left- 
hand half of the character fui, as found on the most 
ancient bronzes, And it matters not whether we consider 
this character @@ fui to be a Phonetic Compound or 
a Suggestive Compound, since in the first ease the 
phonetic yalue of the Q@ would have to be tut, while in 
the second case this. form would represent (though 
imperfectly) the shape of the vessel which was called 
an iui, Unless, therefore, we ndhere to the view that the 
figure is a variant either of HB fou, fasca, or fe alul, to 
ent, which appears. difficult to do, we seem driven to 
identify it either with a pictogram of a fui, or as the - 
primitive type of hsiang, fragrant. 

One final point before we leaye this, as I fear it must 
seem, tedious discussion. 
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Lo Chén-yii contributes three archaic forms of the . 
character (uit @ (Figs. 113-15, Pl I), and a short 
note upon them. He writes: “On ancient bronzes 
found written as [Figs. 113-15, Pl. I], with a general 
resemblance to those on the bones. Composed with 
a yu, hand holding a ny which probably depicts . 4 
shao, o ladle or long-handled spoon for filling or 
emptying a fut, Not composed with x pu.” . 

The left-hand element in two of Lo’s three instances 
appears to. be Uf fou, and to this extent the equation of 
our form with that character is, I admit, strengthened, 
There I must leave the matter, 

We now reach a more important, more unexpected, and 
more interesting point, in the right half of the character 
A) tv. This right half was in the Lesser Seal written P 
& figure which the author of the Shue Wen, and all his 
successors up to the other day, considered to be the original 
scription of {if fsieh, a token of authority, originally 
something jointed. It forms Hsii's 388th radical, and 
under it are ranged twelve characters. 

It is one of the most signal illustrations of Lo Chén-yii's 
acute and critical insight that he has knocked the bottom 
out of this venerable legend, and with it must ro 
a good many hitherto unchallenged beliefs. On p. 51 of 
the Vin Heit Shu Chi K'ao Shih, Lo writes, “ Haii's 
work explains P as a token of authority, credentials, 
the author not knowing that the ancient form 2 depicts 


a man kneeling, and is the character A jén, man. <All 
the analyses of characters under [J ésieh are erroneous.” 
To this dictum of Lo's L subseribe with eonviction, but 
with a provisional reserve as to the form, which I believe 
never appears alone, being equated with the actual 
character A jén. Certainly it depicts a kneeling figure, 


but it does not follow necessarily that it is therefore 
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a variant of A. jém, There is a good deal to be said for 
and against, ] 

The consequences of Lo's discovery are most valuable, 
bat I must not attempt to follow them out here. 

Chi (%, to tinish (Figs. 116-19, Pl. 1). Significance of 
fie urchaic forms, <A human figure seated before a vessel 
eontaining food, with head averted, to suggest saticty. 
This and the preceding character are of mutually comple- 
mentary desiens. The crude posture of the eater shows 
him as he “turns from his food". Not that he cannot 
stand soy with stewed duck, or declines to eat’ margarine 
in place of butter; but this graphic gesture, vulgar but 
vivid, like a caricature, simply expresses the moment of 
repletion and termination of the action of eating. 

Lo dismisses the matter in a few words, “ Depicts 
a man who has finished eating, When Hsii explains 
the character as ‘a small meal’, jfy f€ Asiao shih, the 
meaning and the form do not tally with each other.” 

Hsiang #§, now usually a village; but originally the 
character for the word fAsiang, to offer food to a guest or 
a spirit, or to receive it as such, now written #2. Suyni- 
ficance of the archaic forms. Two seated human figures 
facing each other seross a vessel of food, suggesting 
a host entertaining a guest. 

I subjoin Lo's valuable comment to the six examples he 
cites, The words in round brackets are annotations by 
himself (Figs. 120-5, Pl. 1). 

“This character,” he says, “is composed with ab (viz. 
the Asiang of the expression A #4] #B jén fsiang hsiang, 
men facing each other. For explanation see the Appendix . 
to the Féng Lou Collection of Metal and Stone Antiquities . 
of the T'ang Dynasty ') and 9 , sometimes with oe and 
g. in both cases depicting a guest and a host facing 


I This translation is tentative, I bave not been able to discover 
anything about this work. 
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each other as the latter is entertaining the former with 
food; and it is the character #2 heiang. 

“Anciently the word ch’ing in the term 2 BY kung 
chung, a high noble, the word fsiang in the expression 
1% RM isiany tang, a village community, and the word 
isvang in the expression $2 #& /isiang shih, to éntertain 
with food, were all [written with] one character. Later 
ages divided this into three characters [as seen in the 
present writing of the above phrases]. Hsti accordingly 
ranged 9 Asiang under liis 230th radical [Fig. 126, 
Pl. Tj. He placed §) ching under his 341st radical 
[Fig. 127, Pl. I]. (Hsti explains this as Bf 2 #] shih 
chit chih, ‘regulation of action,’ an error due to his 
ignorance that this character AS is the [earlier type of} fy 
hsvang, m the expression fay #f Asiang pei, facing or back 
to, toward or froward.) And he enters #2 hsiang under 
his 180th radical, fe shih. In this way the primary 
form and the primary sense cannot be apprehended.” 

There is a good deal implied as well as expressed in the 
sentences of the above pregnant paragraph, which perhaps 
I may summarize and to some extent supplement. 

La holds that the syllables ch’ing, a noble, Asiany, 
a Village, and hainag, to entertain with food, had 
originally only one character between them, and this 
was the archaic form of the modern #§. Moreover, the 
latter character, and the modern form of §§ ch'ing, are 
merely divergent corruptions of that archaic form: and 
the correctness of this view is proved by the occurrence 
on the Honan relies of the expression ching shih $e) ae 

_ (also found on ancient bronzes), a term identified by Lo 
_ with the $9 —+ ch'ing shih of the Book of Odea. Lo does 
not touch on the question of the identity or diversity 
of the correlative syllables behind these three modern 
characters, but the probability is that they have no 
etymological relationship with each other. In that case, 
two of them must have borrowed the graphic clothing A: 
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the third. The position of ch'ing is especially peculiar. 
In no modern dialect that I ean discover are this and 
hsiang homophonous. Yet they presumably must have 
been so once, and indeed both are included in the same 
eategory of ancient rhymes by Tuan Yii-ts'ai. 

To pass to a different point. On another page of the 
Y.H.8.K.K-S., p. 51, Lo cites a form (see Fig. 128, Pl. 1) 
plainly depicting two seated figures facing each other, 
whieh he believes, and no doubt rightly, is a fuller 
delineation of the commoner a). This last has become the 
modern JQ (the Shuo Wen's 341st radical), and is usually 
said to be read ch'ing, and to form the phonetic of J 
ch’'ing, a noble, Lo, however, argues that its sound 1s 
Asiang, and that it is the true and primitive mode of 
writing the word /stang, facing, now written ## (and 
very often fg). 

We may also probably account for the difference 
between the J) in $$ ch’ing and the 9§ in $§ Asiang 
Sai ee the archaic sees were the bean by regarding 


headless veces ae the fuller one in eileen aS a 
the ampler and logically more ancient type. 

Lastly, we should note the curious variants (Fig. 123, 
Pl. I) of #§ fsiang, in which the feasters’ heads are 
mutually averted, and are not, as the relationship usually 
so happily subsisting between host and guest requires, 
amicably facing one another in a relatively sober way. 

I end this paper with a very interesting pictogram 
identified by Lo, and with a consequential discovery, 
arising out of that identification which it has been my 
good fortune, as I believe, to make as an independent 
supplement thereto, ‘This is 

Ni or J ¥, a fawn (Fies. 129-31, PLD). Significance 
of the archaic forms. A fawn fol lowing a hind. 

Lo cites four examples, of which, however, the last two 
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inay perhaps be distinct characters expressing some other 
word, I do n6t take their identity for granted. 

He writes: “ Depicts a deer's young following its dam. 
It is probably the character M¥ mi or i, of Hsii's book. 
The Shuo Wen explains the latter character as 44 MF 
siutn ni (usually translated as ‘lion’ and supposed to 
represent some non-Chinese word) and has a separate 
character #% mi, explained as fF lu tsi, a deer's 
young. Dut RF ni, as a character, is obviously composed 
with J du, deer, and when we combine the senses of [u, 
deer, and & erh, child, we get precisely the ‘ young of 
deer’ as the meaning. The oracular sentences distinguish 
between the dam and the fawn by the presence or absence 
of antlers, El fj) St fq Sl RE EF. And so the 
form ral resembling a hornless deer, we may also infer 
from this that it is a variant of R¥ ni.” 

There are two points in this passage which invite 
criticism. Lo does not appear to know that among the 
deer family the hinds do not have horns. On the face of 
it, therefore, this old character seems to show a fawn 
following a buck. Nevertheless, I believe Lo is quite 
right in his interpretation, and that the designers of the 
character, who certainly did know the facts, sacrificed 
biological accuracy to the need of emphasizing the 
contrast between the adult, though female, animal and 
the immature fawn, As to the fuller form which Lo 
infers also to stand for ni, we must bear in mind that the 
males in both the musk-deor (Moschus) and the water- 
deer (Hydrelaphus or Hydrapotes) are hornless, and both 
may have been known and hunted by the Sovereigns of 
the Shang Dynasty. The above form, “ resembling a 
hornless deer,” may, therefore. represent either of the 
modern words shé now written WF, or chang, now 
written FE. 

The small figure on the right hand of 


“=: the character, in 
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to note that it closely resembles the more cursorily written 
ancient variants of B chien, to see, but not the better 
executed shapes: In reality, however, that which in it 
looks like 2 mu, an eye, is here, as often elsewhere, the 
whole head. while what seems to be A jén, man, 1s a 
greatly curtailed outline in which the foreleg and the 
line of the back have alone been negligently indicated. 
The same misleading change is seen in the modern 
characters for @ fu, hare, g huan, antelope, and 
0 seit, which let us render by the compromising name 
bovoceros ! 

This brings me to my part in the elucidation of a 
character, the origin of which, unless I am deceived, has 
long been lost and misunderstood by Chinese, and con- 
sequently also by Western scholars. 

If we turn to the entry MF ni in the Shuo Wen (see 
Fig, 131, Pl. 1), we shall find it consists in the Lesser 
Seal of fF lu, deer, above, and 6% erh (earlier ni), a child, 


as the phonetic, below. If we aceept, as I do, Lo's 


equation of the bone character with the Lesser Seal form 
of the Shuo Wen, we observe that the figure of the fawn 
at the right, on the bones, has become the character 
3 erh, child, at the foot of the Lesser Séal scription. 
What then? ‘Then this results, (1) that these two, iN 
_essentinis, scarcely differing forms are’in fact the same 
form ; and (2) that this was the figure of a fawn, but by 
the time of the Han dynasty and in its Lesser Seal 
metamorphosis, had been completely misunderstood and 
wrongly analysed, being deseribed in the Shuo Wen as 
‘an infant”, and believed to represent the unclosed 
fontanelle of a young child, with JL jé, man, for the 
lower part. 

It follows from this that the common colloquial term 
erh tot §% -F a child, originally and etymologically, 
meant a fawn, and was analogous to the use of hsiao hat 
fsu aJy $e F, “4 little pig,” and the Cantonese sai mén 


= 
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teat #4 Sf ff, “small mosquito,” both used as terms for 
children, as well as to our own “ kids” and “euha", 

Such is the story of how a timid fawn became in the 
course of many centuries “a glorious human boy”, thereby 
undergoing or achieving an entire change of character, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


PRICES AND WAGES UNDER AKBAR 

On p. 394 of Akbur, the Great Mogul (Clarendon Press, 
1917), Mr. Vineent Smith draws the conclusion that in 
India the rise in wages has not kept pace with the rise in 
prices from Akbar’s time to the present, and that 
consequently “the hired landless labourer in the time of 
Akbar and Jahangir probably had more to eat in ordinary 
years than he has now”, “Mr. Vincent Smith's authority 
in Indian history is so deservedly grent that this state- 
ment, if allowed to stand unquestioned, will probably pass 
quickly into a dogma of the sehools: before it does-so, 
I venture to plead for further examination of the data. 
‘To my mind they do not justify the conclusion advanced ; 
they suggest to me that the city labourers position 
was approximately the same at both periods, but 
much more evidence is required before this position 
ean be taken as proved; and they do not throw any 
direct light on the position of the landless labourer in 
the country. 

Mr, Smith (Pp. $89) takes the data of prices given in the 
A'in-i nirkh-i ajnds (A’in 27 of Book Lin Blochmann 
and Jarrett’s translation of the A’in-i Akbari).. The 
wage-rates are also taken from the A’'im. Ishall examine 
each set of figures in turn, but before doing so it is 
perhaps desirable to point out that there is some risk in 
extracting particular pieces of information from this work. 
The A‘in-t Akbart has a complex structure, and requires 
to be rend as a whole, It gives a vast quantity of 
information, but its pot of view is different from ours, 
and is not always grasped at first sight: Abul Fazl usually 
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indicates his meaning, but the indications have to be 
sought for laboriously, and it is to the neglect of this 
precaution that we may trace a large proportion of the 
erroneous statements regarding Akbar's administration 
which have gained currency during the last hundred 
years. | 


PRICES 


Mr, Smith treats the figures of A'’n 27 as * average 
prices”, and the wording of the translation already 
quoted justifies this view. I submit that the figures in 
question are not averages, but are the wholesale rates 
considered to be reasonable or moderate for purchases for 
the Imperial Household, whieh was, I take it, much the 
largest consuming establishment in Northern India, 

The A'?n treats the various Household departments in 
order. The “ Kitchen” begins at A'in 23 of Book I. the 
“Froitery” at A’in 28: A'in 27, which gives the prices 
in question, is clearly part of the description of the ” 
“ Kitchen ", 

The prices are wholesale, ‘This is fairly clear from 
the fuct that they are given per maund; and in A‘in 29 
we are told that the officers of the kitchens arranged for 
supplies quarterly, and obtained them from the suitable 
localities (Sukhdds rice from Bahraich, ghi from Hissar, 
and so on), 

That the prices are those which the officers considered 
to be reasonable I infer from the opening words of 
A‘lIn 27, It is clear that Abul Faz] must have written 
from notes supplied by the departments concerned, if 
indeed (as I suspect) he did not in some cases merely 
incorporate their reports, and what he says of the 
“ Kitchens " must be based on the report of the Superin- 
tendent (Mir Bakawal), or of his “ clever writer" (A‘in 23). 
Blochmann translates the opening words of A‘in a7 ae 
follows :-—"“ The prices of course vary, as on marches, or 
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during the rains, or for other reasons: but I shall give 
here the average prices for the information of future 
enquirers.” The reference to “marches” is, I think, 
further evidence that we are dealing with the prices from 
the point of view of the “ Kitchen”, the arrangements of 
which would necessarily be affected whenever the Imperial 
Camp was on the move, 

I venture to question Blochmann’s use of the word 
“average” in this translation. The Persian text has 
lakhte miydne araj-ra bo-judwal dar dwarad. Students 
of the work will probably agree that dictionaries are nearly 
useless for determining the precise shades of meaning of 
the words used in it: we have to gather them from a study 
of the passages in which the words occur, and the A'in 
will not be completely mastered until someone provides 
a concordance to its language, Not having this did at 
hand, I can only rely on the other passages where the 
word miydne has caught my notice. It is used in various 
places in the Third Book, and I ha\e found no instance of 
its indicating “average” in the strict sense of that word. 
In the return of yields, for instance (Text, p. 298), it is 
contrasted with a'la@ and sabiin, the three words indicating 
the rough classification of yields into “good, middling, 
and bad". In the same way it is contrasted on the 
previous page with gusidak and cabin, and wherever 
I have noticed it the natural meaning is the same— 
“middling” or “moderate”, “avoiding extremes.” 
I suspect Blochmann used the word “average” in this 
loose sense, and in any case I submit that this is the 
meaning of the phrase in question, which I would 
paraphrase: “Prices are of course liable to fluctuations, 
but the following rates may be regarded as moderate and 
reasonable.” 

The question then arises: Can we accept the rates 
which the Mir Bakiwal thought reasonable as representing 
the open market with sufficient accuracy to justify their 

amas. 1917. Bs 
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use in caleulating the purchasing power of the rupee? 
This question involves various considerations, of whith 
the following seem to me the most important :— 

1. The Mir Bakaiwal was probably the largest single 
buyer in the markets, and thus occupied an exceptional 
position, 

2, He may have used his official position to depress 
prices unduly. 

3. He may have charged higher prices than he actually 
paid. 

4. The prices given are reasonable or moderate from 
the point of view of the buyer, not the seller: at present 
the difference in point of view is very great in India, 
and it was probably at least as great when Abul Fazl 
wrote. 

In view of these considerations, I should say that it is 
not safe to rely on the rates in question for a final 
calculation of the purchasing power of the rupee. We 
want more evidence of actual commercial transactions to 
which high officers were not parties. I know of no such 
evidence, though it is permissible to hope that some old 
records giving it may yet be found by diligent research : 
for the present we can use these rates only for a first 
approximation with a candid recognition of their un- 
certuinties, Some of the considerations I have set out 
tend to cancel each other, and it is perhaps permissible to 
suggest that the rates are on the whole not very far from 
the trath, with a tendency on balance to understatement, 
which will operate to exaggerate the difference between 
Akbar's time and the present day. 

With this warning I proeeed to draw a comparison, 
With Mr. Smith I convert the 4’tn prices into pounds per 
rupec, taking Akbar's maund at 5541b, For the modern 
period I use Prices and Wages in India (thirty-seeond 
issue —Caleutta, 1917). This book gives prices np to 
1915: we must, however, diseard 1914 and 1915 because 
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of the disturbance to markets resulting from the War, 
while 1908, 1909, and 1913 were all abnormal in Northern 
India owing to seasonal causes. I take, therefore, the 
average of the three years 1910, 1911, and 1912 as giving 
1 mixletate or reasonable level of prices for the period 
immediately preceding the War, though I fear many of 
iny Indian friends, who still cling to the 16 ser rate for 
wheat, will not altogether approve of my choice. As 
Akbar’s prices are wholesale, I take wholesale prices for 
the corresponding period. 

As to place, there is a difficulty. The Household was. 
I take it, the largest consuming establishment in Northern 
Indias, and there is nothing exactly like it at the present 
day. As an approach to similar conditions I take the 
average prices of Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, the largest 
consuming centres in that part of India where the 
Household was ordinarily to be found. It is quite possible 
that the prices given in the 4A’inm are those paid at the. 
centres of production, not of consumption, because as we 
have seen purchases were made at the places where the 
goods were obtainable. Inthatease it might be necessary 
to raise the A'?n prices by the cost of carringe in order to 
seeure a comparison, and this point must be allowed for 
in drawing our conclusions. 

As to the articles to be taken into acconnt, I have 
chosen wheat, gram, barley, and juiir among food-grains, 
as being typical market staples. (Mr. Smith uses the 
price of Kabuli gram, but that must have been something 
of an exotic in Akbar's days, as it is still; I use the price 
of what is called in the A’? black-gram (nakhdid-i-sith), 
which I take to be the ordinary gram of the country.) 
Of the few other articles available, I diseard salt because 
of the varying influence of the duty on price in modern 
times: I use ghi, but the variations in the quality of 
suyar make « comparison too dangerous to be attempted 
in this place. 
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The figures stand as follows in pounds per rupee :— 
A'txs Prices, 
Mx. Ssiri's |. o¢. Pricts oF Facron oF 
te Ficvaes. | MY Fuser. 1910-12. | Comranison. 
Wheat Lia} 185 (| Sel | xcs 
Gram . 1344 | S77°S a7 4 eT 
Barley 2114 | 270'a a7 'O e TO 
Jur goo | sg 3-7 x O46 
Ghi 134 a} : 18 | “11 
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It will be seen that my figures differ from those given 


' by Mr. Vincent Smith in three cases out of five. The 


difference in the case of gram has been explained above: 
I cannot trace the cause of the other two, and must rely 
on my own arithmetic. 

The last column in the table gives the quotients of the 
figures in the two preceding columns, and is the index to 
comparative purchasing power: a rupee in Akbar's time 
would buy 7:4 times as much wheat as it would buy in 
1910-12, and soon. The remarkable agreement among 
the quotients of the three rabi staples indicates that the 
Mir Bakawal regarded their relative values much as the 
market does at present, and is not without importance in 
its bearing on the objective truth of his figures, The 
difference in the case of jufr is within the limits of 
accident, and taking the four grains together, our first 
approximation is that, measured in food-grains, Akbar's 
rupee was worth somewhere about seven times as much 
as the rupee of 1910-12. The figure for ghi is interesting: 
it is well known that the price of this commodity has 
risen of late years owing to special causes other than the 
fall in the value of the rupee, and the substantially largrer 
factor in its case is in accordance with what might have 


been expected, 
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lf as I have indicated is possible, the A’in prices relate 
to the producing centres, the factor of comparison would 
be substantially reduced as the result of adding cost of 
carriage to the prices given. I cannot calculate this 
cost, but at a rough guess it may be said that the all-round 
factor would in that ease be nearer six than seven. 
Provisionally, however, I suggest that, on the various 
assumptions indicated, the purchasing power of the rupee, 
measured in food, may be taken to have been seven times 
as great under Akbar as in 1910-12. Lhave reason to 
believe that the rise in price of other articles, such as 
clothing and metal goods, has been less pronounced : 
these would have to be taken into account if we were 
considering the upper or middle classes, but in the case of 
unskilled labour the correction needed for them is small, 
and may be regarded as negligible compared with the 
probable error in our estimate. 


WAGES 

Mr. Smith (p. 389) takes two dams as the "normal 
rate for an unskilled labourer”. I venture to question 
the use of the word “normal” in this sentence. Two 
dams was the commonest rate sanctioned, for financial 
purposes,-in the case of State expenditure incurred in 
one particular market of Northern India where the 
demand .was exceptionally great: it may therefore be 
called the normal rate for State labour in that market, 
but we are not justified in applying it to the much more 
ceneral case of the “ hired landless labourer” (p. 394), 

I have found the two-dam rate in the following cases 
in the Household Departments (Book I of the A‘in). 

1. Horse-stables—Coolies employed when the camp 
was marching, 

9, Camel-stables—<Assistant herdsmen. 

3. Buildings—Carpenters, lowest grade. Sawyers. 
Bamboo-cutters. Varnishers. Water-carriers (lowest), 
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Daily rates did ‘not prevail in the Army departments, 
but the equivalent of less than two dams daily was some- 
times paid to grooms (45 to 63 dams monthly), The 
only lower daily rate I have noticed is one dam for slaves, 
while when the rate of three dams appears the workmen 
may fairly be classed as semi-skilled. Accepting then 
two dams os the ordinary rate for unskilled labour, and 
assuming for the moment that the workmen received the 
full amount, let us see what it means, If the value of 
the rupee, measured in food, has risen sevenfold, two dams 
would be equivalent to RH. J,,or R.055 at the present 
day ; if the rise be only sixfold, the equivalent is R. 0-3. 
This rate has to be compared not with rural wages, nor 
with wages paid by private persons, but with the wages 
paid in large State estallishments in the centre of greatest 
demand in Northern India, wherever that demand may 
be located at the moment. ‘These words seem to me to 
apply even to the case (noted above) of coolies on the 
march : we know from contemporary observers that when 
the Imperial camp moved the capital was left almost 
deserted: that is to say, the great labour-market followed 
the Emperor. 

It is diffienlt to get o modern comparison, Delhi 
preparing for the last Durbar would not be altogether 
unfair, but even then the supply of Inbour was greatly 
facilitated by the railways, and people came from further 
atield than might be expected to have occurred in Akbar’s 
time. The nearest approach is perhaps again the great 
permanent labour-markets of Northern India, and I turn 
to Prices and Wagea to find the wages of unskilled 
labour in the years 1910-1 2, which have already been 
used for determining the other factor in this investigation, 
One good example is found in the figures (p. 188) for the 
State Railway Workshops at Lahore; during these years 
the actual wage paid to unskilled labour averaged R. 0-34. 
as against the sanctioned rate of R. 0-35 in force in Akbar’s 
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time. The difference between these two figures is of 
course too small to be significant, Unfortunately this 
example of daily rates stands alone, while we cannot use 
the monthly rates quoted in Prices and, Wages, hecause 
the fact of regular employment counts for a good deal. 
We may. however, make a comparison with the rates 
of urban wages ascertained in the wage census of 1911, 
if we remember that these rates are paid by private 
employers. The year is appropriate because it is the 
middle of the period for which we have examined prices, 
The rates are given on pp. 238-5 of Prices and Wages: 
unfortunately Delhi is not included in the tables, but the 
rate for Agra is R, 0°25, and that for Lahore KR. 0-375 to 
R- 03. The labourer in private employ in Agra is thus — 
worse off than the State-paid labourer in Akbar's time: 
in Lahore his real wages are substantially higher. 
Objection may be taken that the Lahore rates are 
exceptional : they are exceptional in the sense that until 
recently no such rates were known in Northern India, 
but in this sanse the prices we have taken are also 
exceptional, for 124 sers of wheat in reasonably favourable 
years is at least equally unprecedented. In other respects 
the Lahore rates are not exceptional, for sitnilar rates 
prevailed in the other cities of the Punjab, and the lower 
rate (R. 0375) was being paid in places like Chandaust 
and Cawnpore, though rates from R. 0°25 upward were 
also common in them. So, far then as this comparison 
goes, it may be said that real urban wages, measured in 
food-grains, were much about the same level in 1911 as 
in Akbar's time: two dams then meant 5 to 5) annas 
in 1911, while according to the wage-census.of that year 
G annas was a low urban rate in the Panjab, and was 
a recognized rate, though high, in some towns of the 
United Provinces. 
I have still to deal with the assumption that the rates 
of pay shown in the 4’fm actually reached the hands of 
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the labourers, a point to which Mr. Smith does not allude, 
The instances of wage-rates which I have quoted are not 
given by Abul Fazl as market or prevailing rates: they, 
are extracted from scales of establishment sanctioned by 
Akbar, and from the whole tenor of the A’in we may infer 
that their object was strictly financial, precisely like the 
sanctioned scales which are in foree in India at the 
presentday. Before you ean deduce rates of remuneration 
from sanctioned scales, yow must study the arrangements 
for disbursement. At the present day in India these 
arrangements are elaborate: signatures on acquittance-rolls. 
thumb-iinpressions on receipts, and the familiar certificates 
“Paid in my presence", all combine to testify to the 
difficulty experienced by the English administration in 
yetting money actually into the hands of the recipients ; 
and even with all these precautions one is never quite 
sure that some portion of menials’ and labourers’ Wages 
does not eventually find its way into the pockets of the 
subordinate snpervisors. I do not think anyone will 
assert that this difficulty came into India with the English. 
Abul Faz! is eloquent as to various malpractices in 
finance which he says that Akbar stopped, and which we 
may believe that Akbar in fact limited: but I cannot find 
any mention of precautions such as are now common 
form in Indian disbursing offices. Had Akbar devoted 
his attention to this question, there would be A‘ins 
explaining his rules, and their absence seems to me to 
indicate that he did not take up this question in connection 
with the household establishment, Ty one branch of the 
army the practice of deductions w; regularized, not, he 
it noted, probibited (“the commander of every contingent 
is allowed to keep for himself oné-twentieth part of the 
pay of his men, which reimburses him for Various | 
expenses,” A’in 14 of Book IT ), but the question remnins 
open whether deductions were actually limited to this 
proportion. Jolin Jourdain, a competent observer, writing 
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a few years after Akbar's death, summed up his experience 
in the aphorism that India “lives like the-fishes in the 
sea, the greater eat the lesser”, and I think it would be 
matter for surprise if evidence should turn up ' @ pkove 
that Akbar’s workmen regularly got the full = 
provided in the sanctiomed scales. 

My argument is simply that it is unsafe to draw 
final sonelasions from* the sanctioned rates, We ara 
justified in saying that Akbar’s workmen did not get 
jmmore than two dams a day, but there is a substantial 
probability that they actually got less. To obtain a rough 
measure of the difference, let us suppose that it was usual 
for the disburser to keep back a quarter dam, a coin which 
is known to have existed at the time. Then the true 
wage-rate would be 1] dams, equivalent in modern times 
to R. 0-306, or rather less than 5 annas a day, a not 
unreasonable figure in the cities of Northern India in the 
years 1910-12. ; 

CONCLUSION 

I submit that the facts stated in the A'im regarding 
prices and wages do not justify Mr. Vineent Smith's 
conclusion that the hired landless labourer had probably 
more to eat under Akbar and Jahangir than he has now. 
I suggest that the figures in question have a strictly 
limited significance, and that they cannot safely be used 
as a rigid basis for deducing differences in real wages: 
but that, on certain assumptions, they afford support for 
the tentative conclusion that the real wages (measured 
in food) of unskilled labourers employed by the State in 
large labour-markets were substantially the same in 
1910-12 as in the period to which the A’tm figures relate. 
There may be slight differences between the two periods, 
but if so they are masked by the uncertainty of the figures 
themselves, and the most that can be said is that there 
was no difference sufficiently great to stand out above 
these uncertainties. W. H. MoORe.ann, 
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MIXTURE,-OF PRAKRITS IN SANSKRIT PLAYS 

On p. 3 off the preface to his admirable edition of the 
Mudritrikgisa, Professor Hillebrandt makes the following 
remarks4— 

“id plays Mahdristri is restricted to songs: this is an old 
rule the correctness of which I see-no reason of doubting; but 
the restriction of Sauraseni to the prose passages of dramatic 
works is an assumption to which EF cannot accede. In. the 
article quoted aboye I have shown that the Saurasen! charaeter 
of some verses in the Mrechakatika, Sakuniala, and Mudri- 
riikjasa, is clearly indicated by the practice of the very best 
manuscripts, showing the change of ¢ to d (which ia « character- 
istic of Saurasent), in striking contrast with other verses where 
the ¢ is not changed to d, bat suppressed (which is a character- 
istic of Miiharastri).”’ 

At the time that this was written no edition of the 
Prikria-Sarvaswa was available in Europe, and T thiere- 
fore make no apology for drawing attention to what 
Mirkandéya says on this very matter. 

In siitra vi, 4," he lays down that the terminations fi 
and ¢ of the 3rd person singular purasmaipada and 
dimanégpada become, respectively, i and & Thus, pacati, 
pucai; pucaté, pacag, and so on. He then meets the 
objection that this sittra is superfluous because it has 
already been laid down by sitra ii, 2, that ¢ between 
vowels is clided, “No,” he says, “this sittra is not super- 
fluous, because sitra ii, 2, is not of universal application. 

According to it, such a medial ¢ may occasionally he 
retained. But by the present sitra the elision of the 
¢ of the 3rd person singular is universally obligatory.” 
He then goes on :— . 
nafakés tathit (se. pacadi, pacadé), drfyata iti cat, 
Mahdrastritardsu bhasdse tatha siddher na virwldham. 
Majaktharasya Maharastri-praydjyerw sakeno api 
drayata iti cét, lasyaivdvimrsya-hiritwam, Naparadiia 


- - "Ido not quote the sttra, ae Iam not at oT mea 
| oz ee. st I present certain that the 
: Printed edition gives the correot text, ‘The meaning is, however, plain. 
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‘nugdsandnam, That is to say, if forms such as pacadt, 
pacadé, are observed, then, provided they cecurin dialects 
other than Maharistri, there is no breach of this rule. If 
such a form be found also in verses of Rijasékhara which 
should be in Maharastri, then it is a case of inadvertence 
on his part, and the rules are not to blame. 

The meaning of the words Maharagirt - prayo) yeu 
élokesu is not quite clear. It may mean “ verses in which 
Maharastri should be used", or it may mean “ verse- 
passages which therefore must be in Mahirastri”., This 
does not throw much light on Professor Hillebrandt's 
main contention that Sauraséni is not restricted to prose. 
But the passage does show that even such a master of 
Prakrit as Rajagékhara sometimes nodded, and that 
when a medial ¢ occurs in the cases referred to it is, in 
Markandéya’s opinion, a simple blunder. The point 1s 
worth noticing in editing Sanskrit plays. : 


G. A. GRIERSON. 


AS TO THE DATE OF THE PERIPLUS 

The mooted question of the date of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea was again considered by Mr, J. Kennedy 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October, 
1916, and he reached the conclusion that “the chief clue 
is the mention of Malichos, whom the author .... (¢. 19) 
calls the king of the Nabatwans", and whose reign, 
according to a Nabatean inscription from Dmér on the 
road between Damascus and Palmyra, may have ended in 
A.D. 75 or 76, the inseription being dated from the 
24th year of his son Dabel, corresponding to the month 
Tjarr of the year 410 according to the Roman, that is 
Seleucid, reckoning, consequently from May, a.p. 99. 

This Dabel or Zabel, son of Malichas or Maliku, is 
further identified as the ruler overthrown by the Romans 
in the time of Trajan, A.D. 105. The Malichas of the 
Periplus is mentioned also by Josephus (Ware of the 
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Jews, iti, 4. 2) as having aided Titus in his attack on 
Jerusalem a.p, TO. 

Further consideration of all names of rulers given in 
the Periplus makes it difficult, however, to. fix upon 
A.D. 75 or 76 as the exact date of that work. We can 
assume no more than that at some time before 76 its 
suthor paid duty at Maliku’s port of Leuk Komé on the 
Red Sea. While several names of rulers are given, their 
dates apparently do not coincide, and this may be 
attributed to the fact that the author gives us the 
record, not of one voyage, but of several, covering 
a period of at least three years and perhaps many more. 
Under the conditions of navigation at that time it could 
not have been otherwise. For the outward journey from 
Egypt the mariners availed themselves of the etesian 
winds, setting in at midsummer, which brought them to 
the Arabian Gulf in time to catch the trade winds across 
to the coast of India, whence they returned in December 
and had « southerly wind to carry them up the Red Sea 
to their destination. Within the same season none of 
their vessels could make the voyage from Egypt down 
the African coast to Zanzibar, that across the Indian 
Ocean to the Gulf of Cambay and down the Malabar 
eoast to Ceylon, and that along the southern coast of 
Arabia to the Persian Gulf and thence to the mouth of 
the Indus. The reign of a ruler to whom tribute was 
paid on one yoynge might readily have terminated 
without the knowledge of the author, whose venture 
another year was directed elsewhere. 

There are mentioned in the Periplua the following 
rulers :— 

Ch. 5: Zoseales, king of the people called Axumites. 
He may be identified with the Za Hakale of the 
Abyssinian Chronicle, whose dates fixed by Salt a 
century ago as a.p. 76-89 may be aceepted as approxi- 
mately correct, 
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Ch. 19: Malichas, or Maliku, king of the Nabatmans. 
(mentioned by Josephus as active in a.p. 70), whose son 
Zabel, overthrown in a.D. 105, ruled at least until his 
25th year, that is from a.p. 830 or 81, and probably, 
according to the Dmér inscription, was ruling in 4.D. 75 
or 76, the year 410 of the Seleucid era. : 

Ch. 22: Cholwbus, vassal chief of Mapharitis and 
Azania, the dates of whose administration are unknown. 

Ch. 23: Charibael, king of the Homerites and 
Sabaites, apparently a dynastic title held, according to 
inscriptions cited by Glaser, by several monarchs during 
the first century. 

Ch. 23: The Emperors, which would seem to refer to 
a date early in the reign of one Roman emperor before 
the memory of his predecessor had faded, and which 
might therefore refer to Vespasian a.p. 69-79, Titus 
a.p, T9-81, and Domitian a.p. 81-96. 

Ch, 27: Eleaxus, king of the Frankincense Country. 
Also a dynastic title, according to inscriptions cited by 
Glaser, held by several monarehs during the first century. 

Ch. 38: Parthian princes at war with each other. 
Referring apparently to the period after the death of 
Gondophares about a.p. 51 and before the definite 
ocenpation of the Indus delta by the Kushan monarchy 
about a.p. 90. 

Ch.41: Mambaros, king of Ariaca. Probably Nambanos 
or Nambanes, and to be identified with the satrap Naha- | 
pana, whose accession may have been commemorated in 
the Saka era of a.p. 78. 

Ch. 52: The elder Saraganes, who had previously 
governed Calliena, Possibly Arishta Satavahani Sata- 
karni, the Andhra king, who ruled about a.p. 42-67, 

Ch. 52: Sandares, who possessed Calliena, Probably 
Sundara Sitakarni, the Andhra king, whose reign of 
one year is placed by Vincent Smith as a.p. 84, but may 
reasonably be antedated as far as a.p. 80. The Puranic 
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lists, dating from about the fourth century a.p., do not 
entirely comerde as to the Andhra dynasty. 

While several passages in the Periplus suggest com- 
mercial and political conditions earlier than any of the 
foregoing dates (perhaps even as early as the Roman- 
Parthian war of a.p, 58-62), the compilation of the text 
must fall between ap. 70 and 89, It is equally clear 
that the author could not within the same season have 
met Malikn, who died a.p. 75; Za Hakale, who began to 
reign A.D. 76; Nahapina, whose reign bevan a.p. 78; and 
Sondara, whose reign of one year came between A.D, 80 and 
$4. We have here no joint mention of coincident reigns 
like that which gives the second Rock Edict of Asoka 
such chronological importance. The Periplus must be 
considered as a compilation, parts of which were several 
years old when'the finishing touches were put wpon it. 
A satisfactory estimate of its date was offered by 
General M. R. Haig in his Indus Delta Country, p. 28: 
“The author made his voyages at various times between 
65 and 75 or 80 a.p. The work was written in the last 
quarter of the first century a.p.” To make allowance for 
the one-year reign of Sundara we might exténd the 
period of the author's maritime activity as late as A.D, 84, 
It seems out of the question to synchronize these various 
monarchs for any single year, and equally out of the 
question for the author to have made their acquaintance 
in any single year. 

Witrrep H. Scuorr. 


AN OBSCURE QUATRAIN IN BABUR'S MEMOIRS 
In these Memoirs for the year 906 a.m, which beran in 
July, 1500, pp. 90, 91 of Leyden & Erskine's translation, 
there is an account of a poetical contest between Babur 
~ and the poet Banai, Banai, or Binai, was the son of An 
architect, and from this cireumstance he got or took the 


- 
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name of Banai, which in Persian means 4 builder. He 
was a Wit and a musician, as well as a poet, and by two 
jests on the famous ‘Ali Sher Navai, one a practical joke, 
and the other a clever allusion toa supposed bodily defect, 
lie incurred ‘Ali Sher's enmity. The consequence was 
that he had to leave Herat and to take refuge with 
Shaibini Khan at Samargand. But when Babur retook 
Samargand, Banai came to him and was kindly reeeived © 
in spite of the suspicions of Qasim Beg, one of Babur's 
chief officers. Babur says that as Banai was a man of 
great knowledge, and Qisim’'s charges were not proved, 
he invited him to return from Kesh, whither Qasim had 
banished him, 

Banai now addressed an ode to Bibur, and also sent 
him a quatrain, representing his destitution. He had, he 
said, neither food nor clothes, and so could not show 
himself, or display his learning and genius. A leading . 


word in the quatrain was moklemil lf , which taken by 
itself means “ velvet", but has other meanings when other 
words are appended. One such qualifying expression is 
du kiwaba, which literally means "two bedfellows”, but 
which when added to mak/onil makes the phrase makhanal 
du khwaba mean “two faces” or “the two sides of a stulf”. 
It is this word maklmil which causes perplexity, especially 
as our two Turki texts, the Ilminsky and the Haidarabadi, 
have wroncly made the word into mahkmal, See Ilminsky, 
p. 107, and the Haidaribadi, p. 87. 

At p, 90 of the translation Erskine las a valuable note 
which the accomplished French translator, M. Pavet de 
Courteille, seems to have ignored. Erskine’s note 1s as 
follows :— 

“The merit of the verses depends upon an untranslate- 
able play of words in the original. The Persians and 
Hindustanis are accustomed to divert themselves by 
ringing changes on their words, ghalleh, malel, roti, hata. 


= 
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(Hindustani for a morsel of meat), ete. The perverted 
word the Persians call the mokimel of the proper term, 
The mokhmel, or perversion of ghaleh, grain, is maleh, 
which happens to signify a sort of reddish-coloured cotton, 
of which cloth is manufactured. The poet, therefore, by 
saying that he has not ghaleh, grain, nor its mokhimel, 
maleh, cotton, gives to understand that he has neither 
food nor clothing.” 

Erskine, no doubt, got the above from the Persian Turk 
of Ganj who assisted him with the Turki text of the 
Memoirs, though possibly some Uzbegs or the old Bombay 
scholar Mulla Firiz (described by Maria Graham, who 
was afterwards Lady Caldecott) may have helped in the 
interpretation, See his Preface to the Memoirs, p. xi. 
It comes very near the correct explanation, but seems not 
to be quite correct, or at least not quite full enough. 
Erskine, perhaps, misread the word as muhmal, as the 
Turki copyists did, though his spelling it as makkmal 
favours the view that he read it correctly, The word 


mufmal chege. which P. de Conrteille adopts, means 
obsolete, or of no signification, and it also means a word 
without diaeritical points. So if the initial and diacritieal 
letter gha of ghalla be changed into the undotted letter 
mim. (m), we get malla 4be, which means nankeen. But 
if Erskine read the word rightly, he, or hig teachers, did 
not, apparently, know the full force of the word makhmat, 
It lias various meanings when used in conjunction with 
other words, though by itself it may only mean velvet, 
These various meanings are piven in the Bahar ‘Ajam, 
the Ghifisu-l-loghit, in Vullers, and in Jolinson’s edition of 
Richardson. Thus, as we have seen, makhmel du khwabe 


means double velvet, or velvet through and through, or, 
as Vullers' Latin 


: Ld has it, “ holoserieum utraque facie 
villosum,” and “holosericum valde villosum”, Vullers took 
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this from the Bahar ‘Ajam, which, in its turn, may have 
borrowed the explanation from the Ghiis L., which says 
(p. 407) that makhmal du Kiwaba is velvet which has 
pashm (hair) on two sides. It seems that this mak/matl 
is the word which Banai used, and Babur understood, and 
that the poet meant to say that he had neither gram nor 
velvet. 

M. P. de Courteille's explanation need not detain us 
long. His note (vol. i, p. 188, of his translation) has 
_muhmel-i-galleh, and he explains this by saying that 
galleh means produce or provision, but that it also has the 
little used, that is, mtimal sense of clothing. But there 
does not appear to be any evidence that ghalla ever means 
clothes. 

Babur replied to Banai by a Turki quatrain, in which 
he said that he would give him food, clothes, and 
a stipend. The grain, he said, shall fill your house, 
and the makmal cover your body. Banai rejoined by 
a Turki quatrain, in which he endeavoured to preserve 
Babur's rhymes, It said that as Rabur had given him so 
much for an unmeaning or perverted word (mahmal, or 
according to my reading, makimal), what might he not 
expect for using a correct (mastamatl) word. Another 
poet objected to Banai’s rhymes, and to lis missing out 
the redif (which Mr. Gibb translates by “ pillion-rider”), 
and capped Banai's lines by a quatrain in which he 
preserved Babur's red ie. 

Though J think that Banai used the word makimal on 
account of its meaning velvet, I am not sure if he did not 
also want to take advantage of the word ma/mul, 

As Mr. Gibb points out in his History of Ottoman 
Poetry, vol. i, 98, mahmal means an undotted letter. 
Ghalla, grain, being a word with a dotted initial letter, 


its malmal would be ‘alka gle, and I find in Richardson 


that ‘alid means in Arabic a kind of vest. It seems to 
mas, 1917. i 





« 
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me that this is more likely to be the word meant by Banai 
than Erskine’s malel. 
Banai was killed by the Persians, with whom Babur 
wis then serving, in the massacre of Qirshi in 1512. 
H. BEVERIDGE. 


THE MONGOL TITLE TARKHAN 

Is it possible that there is a connexion between. this 
ancient Oriental tithe and the Etruscan proper name 
Tareon or. Tarchon? It is an old tradition that the 
Ktruseans came From Asia, See the JEneid, viii, 603, 
and Heyne's Excursus thereon, and also the /Eneid, xi, 
727, for Tarelon, and Blochmann's translation of the 
Ayin Akbari, 364, and the T. Rashidi, Denison Ross and 
Ney Elias, 55 and note. 

Tarchon is evidently a variant of the proper name 
Tarquin. The Tarquins were an Etrusean family, and- 
their tombs have been discovered at Cacre, as Mommsen 
states in chapter 9 of book i. 

H. BEvERIDGE. 


AN UNKNOWN WORK BY IBN JINNI 

Among the Intest acquisitions of the British Museum 
there is a MS. (Or. 7764) headed: “The manhitka of Abu 
Nowiis, interpreted by Abal Fath Othman ibn Jinni.” The 
MS. consists of twenty leaves, and is thoroughly voecalised. 
The poem itself, which is not among those published by 
the Inte Professor Ahlwardt, is also found in the two 
MSS. of the Diwan of Abu Nowias, preserved in the same 
collection (Add. 19404 and 24948), as well as in the 
printed edition (Cairo, aH, 1277). AN these volumes, 
however, only give the statement that the poem was 
composed in honour of Al Fadhl b, A! Rabi‘, the vizier of 
Harin ak Rashid (see Ibn Khallikin, translated by 
De Slane, ii, p. 469). The word munhaka does not 
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refer to the contents of the poem, but ia a technical term 
of prosody, deseribing an abridged form of reajas (sec 
Freytag, Darstellung, ete, p. 286). The commentary 
was written, as stated in the preface, in response to a real 
or fictitious request by a pupil of the author who had 
studied the poem under the famous grammarian Abu-l- 
Hasan Aliy b, Ahmad b. Abd al Ghafir of Baghdad (see 
Ibn Khalliqan, i, p. 379; Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen, 
p. 110), 

The MS. in question was copied by Othman b. Al 
Huajjar, who finished his work on the 17th Rabi‘ ii, 4.4, 650 
(1281). He prefaced his work by a poem addressed to 
a certain Hakim billil., These verses, however, neither 
refer to the poem nor to [bn Jinni’s commentary, but are 
merely a begging letter without any literary value. The 
writer complains that he is smitten by the disease of 
poverty, and requests the jakim (physician) to give him 
a liealing draught. 

The condition of the MS., unfortunately, leaves. much 
to be desired, OF the main poem the leaves 4 to 11, 
18 to 19, 29 to 30, with their annotations, are missing, 
these gaps even interfering with Ibn Jinnis notes on 
verses which are extant. Many other pnossages_ are 
defactive in the middle as well as on the corners of the 
leaves. The commentary itself is primarily grammatical. 

The strangest feature of the work is that no record 
of it is found in any of the Arab books of reference. 
Neither Ibn Khalligin nor the Fihrist in their articles 
on Ibn Jinni (ii, p. 191), nor Haji Khalfa mention this 
commentary, and it therefore does not figure in the list of 
his writings given by Fliigel (Le., p. 244). 

There is, of course, the possibility of the work being 
considered pseudepigraphic. This, however, is rendered 
improbable in the first instance by the colophon (as given 
above), to which the writer added the words that the work 
was copied from an original written on papyrus and 
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collated to the utmost of his: ability (453 cp ell 


SIKYI 45 (le) > lel. es 43), Secondly, the 
author frequently quotes the opinion of his above-named 
teacher in contradistinction to his own. Finally, there 
is no reason visible why so manifestly learned an anthor 
should have concealed his name. The authenticity of the 
work can, therefore, searcely be doubted. 

The defective condition of the MS. is a serions 
hindrance to its independent publication till another copy 
is discovered. It would, however, form a valuable adjunct 
to the publication of the remainder of Abu Nowas’ poems 
yet inedited. 

H. HikSCHFELD. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


SEVERUS OF ASHMUNAIN 
1. History or tHe Parmiarcus oF THE Copric CHURCH 
or ALEXANDRIA. Arabie text edited, translated, 
and annotated by B, Everrs. Parts I-1V. In 
Patrologia Orientalis, Paris, 1904. 
2 Hsronia Parriarcuum ALEXaNDRINARUM.  Edidit 
Cur. Frep Sevzop, Fase. I, I. In Corpus 
Seriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. Batrit, 1904. 


The history of the patriarchs of Alexandria by Severus 
has long been known as a valuable source for the history 
of Egypt under Muhammadan rule, though it now comes 
out in print for the first time. At the present rate of 
progress the publication will take several years to 
complete, and as an important part of the Muhammadan 
period has already been covered a preliminary notice will 
not be amiss, 

The patriarehs as heads of the Coptic Church claim 
apostolic succession from St. Mark. Severus was bishop 
of Ashmtinain in Egypt, and flourished towards the end 
of the tenth century of our era, He collects the lives of 
the whole patriarchal line from the evangelist down to 
his own time, His work has been continued to the 
twelfth century and provided with appendices to the 
nineteenth. He writes in Arabic because it had become 
the common language of Egypt by his day. 

The published portion of the book ends in the middle of * 
the ninth century, each of the two editions stopping at 
precisely the same point, The book, up to here at least, 
is acompilation. In the part from the seventh century 
onwards, which alone concerns us, many, if not all, the 
lives are contemporary documents unaltered, it would 
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seem, otherwise than by having been translated into 
Arabic where the originals were in Coptic or in Greek. 
These lives give more or less regularly certain particulars 
about each patriarch, such as how and when he was 
elected, and how and when he died, and likewise an 
account of events in his term of office. Some of the lives 
are much longer proportionately than others. The 
authors were monks or priests, and naturally tell their 
story in such a way as to magnify the patriarchs and 
exalt the Church. Considerable prominence is given, 
therefore, to visions, miracles, and wonders. Little skill 
in composition is shown, and the narrative is often vacue 
and uncireumstantial and sometimes even pointless, The 
inequality of the lives, their bias, and their dullness and 
confusedness are obvious defects. Their great merit is 
the quantity of historical information they contain. The 
tone towards the patriarchs is uniformly too laudatory for 
any distinet portrait of their character to be formed, 
About the internal and external affairs of the Coptic 
Church, a good deal is to be learnt The patriarch was 


“not free from diffieulties arising from the disloyalty of his 


own followers, and lind also to contend with heretics. 
The latter ineluded the Chalcedonians, members of the 
Oriental church of Constantinople, which still preserved 
a following in Egypt after the Arab conquest, and also 
some sects of native Christians, those mentioned most 
frequently being the Gaianians and the Barsanufians. 
Friendly relations with the Syrian Church of Antioch 
were maintained, and some kind of control, perhaps 
rather shadowy, was exercised over the churches of N ubin, 


' Abyssinia, and North Africa. 


One of the topics most constantly illustrated is the 
trentment of the native Christians by the Muhammadans. 
From an early date the sanction of the Muslim authorities 
for the appointment of a patriarch was required, and 
occasionally permission was refused or a bribe for it was 
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demanded. Now and then Muslim officials pressed for 
the preferment of nominees by whom they had been 
suborned. In some eases Christians of one denomination 
were given authority over those of another, a galling 
state of affairs, for nearly all the different sects hated one 
another cordially and none cared in any case to submit 
to leaders other than its own. Several times patriarchs 
were arrested on charges (always false) of more or less 
serious offences: Occasionally they were imprisoned or fined 
or money was extorted from them. Now and then they 
were insulted and even subjected to personal violence. 
One of them was assailed in church with sword and knife 
and escaped by a miracle. The followers of a patriarch 
wrongfully acensed of coining money were severely beaten 
before the charge was shown to be untrue. A bishop was 
flogged for helping a patriarch to evade arrest. Another 
on some other charge was cruelly beaten, Some of the 
governors and officials hated Christians, one of them in 
particular being noted as harsh to them and overbearing. 
Others, however, were well disposed to them and treated 
them kindly. 

Cases of the deseeration of churches and the profanation 
of paintings and images occurred. A general order for 
all crosses in Egypt to be broken was issued, and was 
repented after an interval of a few years. Once the 
bishops were kept away for three years from their sees, 
and onee the liturgies of the Christians were forbidden. 
Churches were burnt now and then in military and civil 
eommotions, One hears of a church treasury being 
sequestered, of marble columns being taken away from 
churches, of church plate having to be broken up to 
meet taxes. On the other hand, the building or restoration 
of churches was quite frequent, and we even hear of 
churches built by the order of a Muhammadan governor. 
Once or twice measures were taken against monks, and 
for a time new admissions to monastic orders were 
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forbidden. The Christians were burdened by the econ- 
stantly increasing pressure of taxation and by the severity 
of the ineasures taken to prevent evasion. ‘They suffered 
also from the injustice and the rapacity of the officials. 

Qn the whole the Christians were oppressed. When 
the details are examined it can be seen that they sutlered 
partly on account of religious prejudice and partly for 
other reasons, A question worth carefully considering 
would be whether the Muhammadan government at any 
time made a direct attack upon the Christian religion. 
Severus gives some ground for supposing that during the 
first half of the eighth century something in the nature 
of a regular religious persecution was attempted. The 
persecution, if there was one, was in any case of a mild 
type. The Coptie Church does not claim a single martyr 
during the period, and there is no reeord of trials or 
punishments for matters of faith, 

Christians became subject to a poll-tax from which 
Muhammadans were exempt, and they were disqualified 
also for some public offices. According to Severns, the 
special tax was introduced by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd el "Aziz. 
some change must, however, have occurred subsequently, 
for it appears that Hafs ibn el Walid a few years later 
ordered that the poll-tax should not be levied on Muslims, 
and henee it is evident that at the time of the order 
converts to Isl were paying it. At the beginning of 
the Abbasid period an order from the Khalif, general 
throughout his dominions, exempted converts from the 
poll-tax, and there is no mention of a change afterwards. 
An obscure passage shows that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd el “Aziz 
made some rule about officials which prevented Christians 
holding posts that had been open to them before. In 
both ways strong inducement to Christians to become 
Muhammadans was offered, and it ean be seen three or 


four times that conversions on a large seale took place in 
consequence. 


a 
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Civil warfare raged in Egypt almost continuously 
throughout the reign of El Maman, and some idea is 
given of the miserable condition to which the people were 
reduced thereby, Now and then Muhammadans of 
distinction come in for notice, generally of a cursory kind, 
their character being summed up in a word or two. OF 
the Arabs little good is said. As a rule the principal 
feature attributed to them is their love of money and 
their greed. Hishim and El Ma'miin, however, are 
commended, and the remarks about ‘Abd el ‘Aziz suggest 
a favourable impression. Abdi ‘Aun and Ibn Tahir, who 
were Persians, are well spoken of. 

The flight of Marwan into Egypt and his pursuit by 
the Abbasids are described at length. The account of the 
general circumstances, though rather confused, 1s detailed, 
and helps to explain what took place. The writer here 
was an eye-witness of some of the closing scenes in the 
tragedy of the last of the Umaiyad Khalifs and relates 
what he himself beheld. Marwiin was undecided what to 
do, and vainly hoped by Hun-like wasting of the country 
to stop his relentless pursuers. One sees him on the 
western side of the Nile sheltered by the river amidst 
a rabble of fugitives, his enemies gathering in increasing 
numbers on the opposite shore and hurling curses across 
the water, Fustat, which he had fired, burning or burnt. 
A rare life-like picture of this event is given, To the 
narrator, the overthrow of Marwiin meant the defeat and 
downfall of the Arabs, particularly those of Quraish, and 
the vietors, whom he always calls Khurdsiniyin, stood for 
a different race. In effect, the triumph of the Abbasids 
over the Uimaiyads implied that the Arabs had been 
overcome by the Persians. It is worth noting that it 
appeared so clearly in this light to an independent 
observer at the time. 

A story of a miracle helps one to see how the Arabs 
from the desert had crowded to Egypt in the early part 


i 
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of the second century of the Hijrah, Certain facts as to 
the nationality of various officinls at different times 
emerge, together with a detail or two as to the revenue 
and some particulars of the administration, An Invasion 
of Egypt by the Nubians in the second century, not 
mentioned by the Muhammadan authors, is recorded. 
There are a couple of passages having some bearing upon 
the progress of the Arabic language in Egypt. Miseel- 
laneous items of information concerning Egyptian history 
and now and then that of countries outside occur. 

When one considers how little the Muhammadan 
writers tell us concerning the history of Egypt in the 
period in question, how late the earliest of them wrote, 
and how different is their point of view, the importance 
of Severus is realized. 

Mr. Evetts’ edition is based upon seven MSS., the 
principal variants being given in footnotes, The text 
has hardly any vowels, but voealization is unnecessary 
owing to the translation, which is concurrent with the 
text and occupies the lower half of the page, a convenient 
arrangement. Further notes on the text concerning 
dificult passages are promised, together with other useful 
matter—a catalogne of the patriarchs and governors, 
indices, and ao list of Arabic ecclesiastical terms taken 
from other languages, The general get up of the book is 
excellent, The Arabic types, designed and cut specially 
for the Patrologia, are elegant and clear, The editor 
has evidently been lavish of his pains, Misprints are 


extremely rare, All diffienlties have been faced and 


grappled with, and many problems have been solved and 
obseurities removed. The translation, while faithful, is in 
good and well-chosen English. Altogether the edition is an 
excellent one, of a kind that is not often produced, and 
when it is completed will leave no room for any other, 
Mr. Seybald’s edition is a humbler work, He mentions 
nine MSS. as having been consulted, but the variants 
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given are not many, and the readings of doubtful passages 
are generally inferior to those given by Mr, Evetts. Few 
vowels are indicated and the notes give little help. Such 
an. edition need not cost a great deal of trouble to the 
editor, for nearly all the difficulties are left to the 
reader. 

When there are so many Arabic texts still requiring 
publication, it is unfortunate that two editions of the 
same should come ont at the samie time, one of which is so 
manifestly beneath the quality of the other and adds so 
little to it that it represents a waste of labour. 

Points of detail are noticed in the following :— 


Remarka on the Texts 


E(vetts) 226. For Habib read Hubaib. This correction 
should be made throughout, The valley was called after 
Hubaib ibn Mughiil, a well-known sabibi. See cz. Yaqit, 
4.880. This name in the life of Benjamin suggests that 
the life may be rather late. 


S(eybold) 106.17. For oe) rend (aku) with E. 


E, 298, 4eaLu, translated “he dammed it up”. Is there 
any authority for such a meaning, and even if there 1s, 
what could be the event referred to? 5. 107 reads 
4.5L, but the difficulty is equally great, unless there is 


some place of this name, In any case it might have been 
well to have indicated in the translation that there is 
a difficulty in the text here. 


S106. 19, For wielas read poles with EE. 


E. 229. coy All the MSS. read Ole. Mr. Evett alters 


“eight” to “three” without showing in the translation 
that there is any doubt about the reading. Of course, 
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“eight” must be wrong historically, but it seems likely 
that it is the anthor who is in error, Possibly cases of 
this sort will be dealt with in the final notes. 


S. 107. 8. nena read 5 elt} with E. 


E, 237. For |_al read «| al. 


E. 263. The passage about the burning is obscure. It 
is suggested that the meaning is that the bishops were 
sent to Sakhi on account of some people there whom the 
local officials (not necessarily clerks) had condemned to be 
burnt. “The bishops were directed to look into their 
crime ... they put their case right and they were 
pardoned from burning.” 


E. 263. | pb, proposed os a substitute for the un- 
intelligible | pb, seems to require too wide a departure 


from the text, 


E, 266 eee) and S. 125,12 48 .a _. 





E. 270 cbs and S. 127. 17 lal. 


In these two last passages the editors differ as to the 
readings of the original MSS. 


S. 135. 21. Cres Liat, E. reads (paw) Ulall, which seems 
evidently right, and does not indicate any other reading 
in the MSS, 

5. 136.8. For 9 gst read Ope. 

5. 142.29. For 42sec j read 422c 9, 


E. $11. ler rather “followers” than “friends”. 
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E. 322. (ga “mutilated”, Read (sar! “enumerated. 


E. 327. Ta “removed”. ‘The meaning seems to be 
“effaced”. See Dozy, Suppl. 
S158. 11. For ate read - with E. 


E. 342. The text says nothing about “striking his 
father on the face and head with his dead body”, and the 
idea appears to be rather ridiculous. What it says is, 
“after they had first ripped open his belly and struck 
therewith the face and head of his father.” The meaning, 
though expressed ungrammatically, seems plain. 


K. 349. For Sb ) read Ok 3. S. is content with the 
impossible Wg, A list of the family of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz is 
given by Ibn Sa‘d, v, 179. 

‘ 


= 
. 
one 


E. 359, B55 Perhaps the right reading may be WSs 
Cf. oY! cp} Oe alll op Ge 5 (827). com in 
S., without the hamzah, makes no sense. 

S.173. > iva E. 371 properly corrects to © og >. 

S. 174.6. ‘Gu is meaningless. 


E, 373. For daw read 4au, “his wrongdoing.” 


E874. For Wadi read Wadi; so also 345,366. For 
Nasir read Nusair. 


E. 388. Ce 5) sl. This should apparently be read 


cs Sl gll. See Becker in Islém, Bd. ii, 363. 
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E. 398. For some reason the references to the pages 
of the principal MS. become intermittent after this point, 
and are discontinued altogether in the next part. 

E. 399. peal. The reading and the translation, “the 
tribe of Al-Kais,” do not seem to be justitiable. It can 
hardly be supposed that Qais worshipped idols at this time. 

E.399. («3 (i: nb This ought probably to be read 
as in the MS3., i.e. “this happened in the year [4]64 and 
[the Muhammadan year 1]30", Seybold is content to 
print nonsense here, and by suppressing ney Mis without 
a note makes it impossible to restore the meaning from 
his edition. 

E. 412, dno, “impale his body.” The meaning seems 


to be “crucify him”, 

KE. 413. For El Aswad read El Aswad. 

E. 432,438, 445. An-Nuzahit. It seems likely that 
the right reading is Bahat. Khalij Bihah is mentioned 
by Kindi (270) in such a way as to show that it was on 
the same side of the Nile os Jizah and not far distant, 


S. reads (200. 20) Gla J! and (203, 7, 10; 208. 3) 


cle ll, on the authority of a single MS., but does not 


show whether there is any ground for preferring the 
latter. 


E. 432. oA¢. “Ammunition” is nota happy rendering 
of this word; “equipment” might be better, 


E. 437. For Hautharah read Kauthar. S. reads > S, 
and neither editor indicates any variation from the MSS. 
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E. 440. by, “Rayan.” Read Ob} with S. 204. 
E. 441, Qa al. The right reading seems to be 


.) _ al, and according to S. 204 this (in the ace.) 1s 


actually given by one MS., and in the others the pointing 
of only one letter has to be altered to arrive at the 


same sense, for \) peal would be equally admissible. 
3 _ al , as printed by Mr. Evetts, would not be correct 


ae T | 
for Persians, and Mr. Seybold’s on ee) seems to “have 


nothing to warrant it. It is contrary to probability that 
Marwiin had a body of Persians with him. On the other 
hand, Marwiin stood for Quraish particularly. 

E. 460. “And Abt Muslim was called his uncle.” The 
weaning seems to be “it is suid that Abad Muslim was his 
uncle”. Cf. “nephew of Abi Muslim” (478). 

E. 514. “El Laith, son of El Fadl.” This emendation 
of the iinpossible Labith el-Daulah is probably correct in 
that it refers to the right individual, but it is hard to see 
how so great a corruption can have taken place in all the 
MSS. Probably the original read “ Laith Ed Dauiah ©. 

E.541. El Ma'main. The gross perversion of fact here 
is curious, and is an instance of how little the lives can be 
trusted for external affairs. 

E. 544. For Madlajah read Mudlij, 

E.556. For 4 ,J| read 4_,J1. 

E. 597. Nakyis. The same place is rendered elsewhere 
Niciu (e.g. 227, 243). 

E. 600. Ibn el Asbat. This is the Ibn Asbat of Arab 
authors, See e.g. Kindi, 502. 
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E. 601. “Death put an end to their sufferings.” The 
ineaning required by the context seems to be “they were 
at the point of death”. 

E. 608. For Tanda perhaps read Tida. 


E. 6§09. Lestels Lote. Whether these words will 


bear the meaning assigned to them or not, the reading of 


5. Likels Le seems to be the right one—" the reason 


of their rebellion was the tyranny of the two overseers of 
taxes to them, their excessive corruption and their 
harshness.” 

A. i. G. 


CosTRiEuTion A L’Hisrome Economove p'Umma, Par 
le Dr, G, Conrenau, élive diplimé de I’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Bibliothique del’ Keole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris: Champion. 1915, 

The importance of this formerly unknown town of 
Umma (if the reading be correct!) increases as time goes 
on. As is now well known, it is represented by the 
Babylonian ruin-mounds bearing the Arabic name of 
Jokha, which is evidently an early transcription of its 
old ideographic name Gisusi. 

The work consists of the copies and translations of 
100 tablets belonging to the Ecole pratique des Hautes- 
Etudes, acquired in 1912, by the recommendation of 
Professor Seheil, to serve as practice-tablets for the 
students of the school in reading Babylonian inscriptions. 
The copies here given are good, though somewhat con- 
ventional. 

A few pages are devoted to the part played by Umma 
in Babylonian history, from which it would seem that 

' See The Babylonian Tablet 


a of the Berens Collection (Asiatic Society 
Monographs, rol. xvi), pp. vii-vili. os sibs 
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the earliest known ruler was named Suruépi, as 
communicated by Professor Seheil. Others have been 
communicated by Thureau-Dangin, Scheil, Genouillac, 
and the author. They number about seventeen, and are 
set down as having reigned between 2850 and 2188 Be. 
In the main, these texts are somewhat commonplace, 
as they deal with the delivery of what may be called 
farm-produce, like so many of the texts of that period, 
not only from Umma, but also from the other chief cities 
of Babylonia, Live-stock form the subject of seven 
tablets, plaited work or the means of producing such 
work are mentioned on four, woven stuffs are referred to 
by four, copper and copper vessels are the subjects of 
seven, etc. The following example will give an idea of 
the nature of one of the shorter inscriptions (p. 3) — 
601084 x 60 f-gur- 78 gur 240 ga d'orge, 


luge mesure royale, 
Seba Sal g)-sre(a) ration du bétail de D- 
Dingir-sahearra Saharra, 
itu abt-ta itt pap- du mois de AL, au mois de 
e=th-e-2tb Pup-t-¢ 
iu-bi itu 8am cela fait 8 mois, 
5, kil-Ur-dingir-Ne-gim- De la part de Ur-d-Ne- 
ta (pen, 
R. Lugal-gif-sar su-ba-l Lugal-gié-sar en a pris 
livraison. 
mu a-du 2-kam Gan- Année oh pour la 2° fois, 
har-hi ba-hul Gan-har a été ravage, 
(D. 41.) 
SEAL 
Lugal-gis-sar Lugal-gis-ear 
dinh-sar scribe 


dumu Lugal-azag-ga-ni. fils de Lugal-asag-ga-ni. 

This is the date corresponding with the 28th in the 
Dungi-list at Philadelphia. It is regarded as Dungis 
34th year by Radau, owing, apparently, at least = ee 


onag, 1917. 


a4 
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to the gap in the list, between the obverse and the 
reverse, 

A few words identifying the dates would have been 
welcomed by students and those who cannot carry in 
their heads such copious details as they represent. 

On the whole, the transcriptions and translations are 
well done, but it is more than doubtful whether the 
determinative prefixes (dimgir, “god,” ete.) were pro- 
nounced when the names were uttered. An attempt 
might also have been made to give the pronnneiation of 
the Sumerian numerals rather than represent them, in 
the transcriptions, by the usual modern (Arabic) numerals. 

The work, however, is a valuable contribution to the 
study, and well done. There are sections upon the art of 
Umma, the calendar in use, and on the contents of the 
tablets. We shall probably have still more important 
contributions to our knowledge of Assyro-Babylonian 
texts and literature from Dr. Contenau, 

| T. G. PIncues. 


Tue Text or THE OLp Testamext. By Epovuarp 
NAVILLE, LL.D., ete., Professor of the University of 
Geneva. The Schweich Lectures, 1915. Published 
for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford. 
1916. | 

As the author states in the Preface, this work is 
a further development of the ideas which hie put forward 
in his book, Archwology of the Old Testament. 

The earliest of the books of the Old Testament, he goes 
on to say, were written in Babylonian cuneiform, and 
the Inter books in Aramaic. “Their present form was 
given to them when the rabbis turned the books into 
the vernacular of Jerusalem, to which a new seript, the 
square Hebrew, derived from Aramaic, was adapted. The 
Judaic dialect, written with that alphabet, is what we 
eall Hebrew.” 
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This and other statements have naturally been 
recognized as destroying the “Higher Criticiam™ by 
eutting away its very foundations, for instead of the use 
of certain words and phrases in the various books being 
due to the authors, it must be due to the translators who 
may have dealt with the various sections of each book,’ 

It is impossible to deal with all the points dealt with 
in this closely-reasoned monograph, but a typical example 
of Naville’s arguments will be found in his treatment of 
the blessing of Joseph's sons: by Jacob (pp. 10,11). The 
author notices the simplicity of the language, so beautiful 
and natural in its “oneness” (so to say) throughout. 
Yet this gem of consistent Hebrew literary composition 
is divided by the “ Higher Critics” into what have been 
called “snippets”, Jahvist and Elohist, according as the 
sentences or phrases contained specitically Jahvist or 
Elohist words or names. 

Even ardent admirers of the Higher Criticism, on 
reading certain of the arguments of a book like this, 
must feel constrained to achat that all is not well with 
their theories, and that their enthusiasm has in certain 
enses been allowed to obscure their common-sense, 
Whether Professor Naville’s theory will prove, in the 
end, its supremacy over the many very noteworthy 
eontentions of the Higher Critics, however, remains to 
be seen. 

Professor Naville contends that the literary language 
of Palestine in the time when Abraham entered the 
country was “Babylonian cuneiform” (p. 36). That the 
seript was Babylonian cunciform seems to be exceedingly 
probable, but did all the literary lights of the land use 
only the Babylonian language? In writing to Pharaoh's 
seribe at Tel-al-Amarna, they certainly used the Baby- 
lonian, but in most eases it is Babylonian written by 


! Soe the notice of Professor Naville’s reply to Professor Gressmann, 
pp. 188, 180. 
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people not familiar with it as with their mother-tonguc— 
indeed, the only really satisfactory section of the Tel-al- 
Amarna letters is that from Babylonia, for in these alone 
have the language and the writing the true Babylonian 
stamp. 

Far be it from me, however, to contend that this 
constitutes a real difficulty to the acceptance of Professor 
Naville's theory. The Pentateuch may have been written 
by one (Moses, says Professor Naville) who could speak, 
and therefore write, Akkadian like his mother-tongue, 
But is it not more probable that, whilst using the 
cuneiform seript, he wrote in his own language? In 
the tenth chapter of Genesis the name of Nimrod 
(a lengthening and a shortening, and a mutilation of 
Amar-uduk or Merodach), and the placing of Babel 
(Babylon) tlirst, point to a Babylonian source, but why 
have we Erech instead of Uruch, and still more striking, 
Calneh instead of Niffur or Nippur? Asshur, again, 
instead of Assur, points to a Babylonian soures, for 
in the Babylonian (Akkadian) dialect s and sh were 
reproduced more as in Hebrew—the Assyrians seem to 
have reversed this, and pronounced sh and g. 

Naturally the absenee of any script of the nature of 
what might be called “ prehistoric Phonnician " is a strong 
argument in Professor Naville’s contention, at least as far 
as the writing is concerned. 

How and when the Pheenician alphabet grew, we do 
not know, but it must have come into existence, as 
Professor Naville contends, at a comparatively late date, 
and we may imagine that it is a Palestinian—not 
necessarily Phoenician—production. Indeed, it may have 
been suggested to the first users by the Sumero-Akkadian 
cuneiform script which, in countries where Egyptian was 
not used, held sway. One exainple only may have 
‘sufficed to start the invention to a successful develop- 
ment, and that example may have been, as likely as not, 
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the first letter of the alphabet—the letter alepl, &, in 
line cuneiform Y, dipu, “an ox," here represented by 
the animal's head. eff has been described os a tent 
with the peg for fixing it to the ground, gimel was 
probably the picture of a camel, daleth was the triangular 
epening of a tent-"door”, and so forth. The genius of 
one practical man it probably was which cleared away 
the cumbersome script of Babylonia, and produced the 
parent of our modern alphabets. 

The missing links may never be found, but the “ Higher 
Criticism ” will always have to reckon with Professor 
Naville’s theory of the translation of the Hebrew -scrip- 
tures, which accounts for all the peculiarities of language 
which scholars have ever found therein, without cutting 
the sacred books up into “snippets °. 

T. G, PrNcuEs. 


BaNGALin Irmis: rratnHam nic. Sri - RAKWALDAs 
VANDYOPADHYAY PRASIT. Calcutta: Bengal Medical 
Library, 1821 (1914). pp. [3], 10, 27, 826; 31 plates. 
R. 2.8. 

Pricis MUpDRA: PRATHAM HAG, Sri- RAKHALDAS 
Vanpvopapuydy praxir. Calcutta: Bengal Medical 
Library, 1322 (1915). pp. [3], 15, [1], 220, 16; 
20 plates. H..:2. 

Mr. Raikhildis Banerji, late assistant in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and recently appointed to succeed 
Mr, D. R, Bhandarkar as Superintendent of the Western 
Cirele in the Archmwological Survey, is one of the best 
known Indian workers in the field of epigraphy and 
numismatics. His “Studies in Ancient Indian History” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1908), his paper on “The Pala Kings 
of Bengal” (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1915), and other writings in English are characterized by 


€. | 
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an open mind and the employment of sound methods and 
reliable materials. The two volumes of which the titles 
are given above should not be passed over in this Journal 
simply because they are written in the author's native 
Bengali. It is, indeed, a gratifying fact that the modern 
devotion of Bengali writers to their own language should 
cover the production of works having so strietly sober and 
methodical a character. 

Mr. Banerji’s style is simple and entirely matter of fact, 
more so, indeed, than would be expected in an English 
work treating of the same subjects, His statements are 
supported by constant citations of standard works on 
Indian numismatics, epigraphy, and history, and of the 
Orientalist journals. There is no expatiation or literary 
pose, which indeed would be quite out of place where the 
muterial consists almost entirely of impersonal facts 
gleaned from records on stone or coinage. Early Indian 
history is still, and perhaps will always remain, a patch- 
work of external facts; and even the possibility of piecing 
it together at all satisfactorily seemed doubtful until) the 
publication of Mr. Vincent Smith’s well-known work. 

The history of Bengal in any consecutive sense really 
commences with the Pala dynasty in the eighth century 
A.D. Consequently the first six chapters of Mr. Banerji's 
work (pp. 1-137) comprise mainly, as he himself indieates 
in his Preface, the general history of India with a few 
scattered notices of Bengal. The first chapter deala with 
pre-history down to the Stone Age, taking note of the 
chipped flints which have come to light in Bengal. In 
the second chapter we trace the evidence of connexions 
between pre-Aryan (Dravidian) India and the Mesopo- 
tamian kingdoms, the firat appearance of Indo-Europeans 
(11 connexion with the Mitanni and Kassites) in that 
region, the ethnological character (mixed Dravidian and 
Mongolian) of the population of Bengal, and the earliest 
references in Sanskrit literature (Satapatha-Brahmana, 
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Baudidyana Dharmasitra, ete.) thereto, An interesting 
Babylonian seal of about 2000 n.c,, discovered in Central 
India, is cited and illustrated, Chapter iii deals with 
the Mauryas, Sakas. and Kushans, marshalling the evidence, 
chiefly numismatic, for the extension of the sovereignty 
of the two last into Bengal, Mr. Banerji aseribes the 
rise of the Nandas to a reaction of non-Aryan elements 
acainst the Aryan domination. The fall of the Mauryas 
is dated 185 nc, The following period is, as regards 
Bengal, extremely obscure. The Guptas of Magadha no 
doubt persisted, but they exercised no wide dominion. 
About the end of the third century A.p. a certain Candra- 
varman of Puskarana, in the Rajputana desert, extended 
his sway over all Northern India; an inseription of his 
is found in Binkura in Bengal. 

Chapters iv and v treat of the Imperial Guptas, who 
originated in Magadha, and their suétcessors, whose rule 
was confined to Eastern India. As regards the latter, 
Mr, Banerji traces their origin from Govindagupta, second 
son of Candragupta I], and considers that the rise of 
the Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj was more or less 
contemporaneous, He holds that the numismatic evidence 
eonnects Sadinka, or Narendragupta (Narendriditya), 
through the Magadha family, with the Imperial Guptas. 
The circumstances of the time of Harsavardhana are 
treated with some fulness. The defeat of Grahavarman 
and subsequently of Rajyavardhana, the story of whose 
treacherous murder Mr. Banerji distrusts, is ascribed to 
a combination of two Gupta powers, the Guptas of Malava 
and Saginka, 

The end of the seventh century B.c. and the early part 
of the eighth was a time of confusion in India, marked by 
a beginning of interference on the part of South Indian 
powers, Ristrak itis and others, in the affairs of the North. 
To this period belongs Yasovarman of Kanauj, and even 
the Kashmir sovereigns (Lalitaditya and others) extended 
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their influence eastwards, Chapter vi,entitled ‘Sovereionty 
in Abeyance" (A rajakatd), contains alao a discussion of 
the legendary importation of five Erahman families into 
Bengal by a king Adigira. The story, which has been 
much discussed, is also treated in an appendix dealing 
with the historical value of the Kulasgastra, or caste-book. 
In chapters vii (Rise of the Pala house), viii (Feud of 
the Gurjaras and Riistrakiitas), ix (Second Pala Kmpire), 
x (Fall of the Pala Dynasty), xi (Sena Dynasty), xii 
(Musalman Conquest) Mr, Banerji is quite on his own 
ground. The epigraphical material beging to be plentiful, 
and Mr, Banerji makes abundant use of it. There are 
also some references, hardly reliable, in Taranitha's 
Tibetan history of Buddhism. It is clear that the 
founders of the Pala dynasty, Gopila and Dharmapala, 
had o hard struggle with their Rastrakita and Gurjara- 
Pratihiira enemies. It was the rivalry of the two latter 
that chiefly assisted them; but it had for India in general 


a much greater importance, as the Ristrakitas, out of fear 


of the Gurjaras, encouraged the early Musalman inroads. 
Weakened by the struggles with the Pratihara Gurjaras of 
Kanauj, the first Pala dynasty ended with Vigrahapala II, 
in whose time we hear of Kamboja (Tibeto-Burman) rulers 
in Northern Bengal. Mahipila I (second half of the 
tenth century a.p.), the son of Vigrahapala [1], restored 
the dynasty. At this period the great powers of South 
India, Calukyas of Kalyan, Kalacuris, Colas, and 
others, make invasions into Hindustan, and soon there 
comes the time of the Musalman inroads of Mahmiad of 
Ghazni and his followers. The fall of the Pala house 
is completed about the end of the eleventh century a.p, 
The Senas, who succeeded, lasted until the Muhammadan 
conquest. Laksmana-sena, a patron of literature, is the 
subject of monographs by Professor Pischel and by 
Mr. Banerji. 


In appendices to the various chapters Mr. Banerji gives 
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genealogies or discusses particular matters, such as “the 
historical value of the Aududistra” (ch. vi) and “the 
Sra dynasty” (ch. ix), He supplics o full index of 
proper names, The thirty-one plates In the volume are 
illustrations of archmology, sculpture, epigraphy, and 
numismatics, 

TE we might make a suggestion in view of a re-edition 
of this excellent work, we would suggest that the precise 
references to the place and date of the discovery of the 
materials cited in evidence should be relegated to notes, 
where they will less interrupt the course of the narrative. 

Practu mudré is another work of a strictly scientific 
character. Its chief appeal is to specialists in numismatics, 
in view of whom we may take note of the contents, which 
are as follows :-— 

Chapter i, “ Earliest Indian Coins” (with classifications, 
tables of weights, and citations of literary authorities, 
Quintus Curtius, Panini, Buddhist authorities, modern 
writers). 

Chapter ii, “Foreign Coins in Early India” (Lydian, 
Babylonian, Achmmenid standards, Persian, Greek, Greco- 
Eactrian, and other coins). 

Chapter iii, “Coins of Greek kings" (considerations of 
types aud relative dates). 

Chapter iv, “ Coins of Saka kings.” 

Chapter v, “ Coins of Kushan kings.” 

Mr. Banerji has here on interesting discussion of the 
history of the Kaniska dynasty. He holds that the 
Kaniska of the year 41 is the same as in the earlier 
inseriptions, and that Huviska’s rule, so far as it was 
contemporary, was confined to the eastern portion of the 
empire centring upon Mathura, In the later generations 
he admits a second Kaniska and a second and third 
Vasudeva. 

Chapter vi, “Coins of the Jinapada king and of the 
ganas.” 
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Chapter vii, “ Coins of the Guptas.” 

Chapter viii, “Saurastra and Malava Coina” (the 
Ksatrapas). 

Chapter ix, “Early South Indian Coins” (Andhras, 
Bodhi -kings, Kongudedéa, Colas, Pallavas, Cailukyas, 
Kadambas, Yadavas, Vijayanagar). 

Chapter x, “Imitations of Sassanian Coins” (Hinas, ete. }. 

Chapter xi, “ Medimval Coins of Hindustan " ( Western). 

Chapter xii, Ditto (Madhyadeéga). 

The text is accompanied by twenty plates, with 
descriptions of the coins, and an index of names It 
must be admitted that in respect of clearness the 
printing of the plates leaves something to be desired. 

This volume may be cordially recommended to the 
attention of specialists. ‘The author, as late superintendent 
of the Coin Department in the Indian Museum, writes 
with full competence, and his statements are supported 
by constant reference to the literature. 

F. W. Tuomas, 


De Buppuistiscue Non GESCHETST NAAR GEGEVENS DER 
PALI-LITERATUUR. Door Manta Euisapera Lunivs 
van Goor. Leiden, 1915. pp. vilii+([2], 247+[1]; 
2 plates, with pp. [1], 5 of * Stellingen ". 

Miss Lulius van Goor’s work was undertaken as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor in the University of Leiden, where 
she had the advantage of studying with the late Professor 
Speijer and after his lamented death in 1914 with his 
successor, Professor J. Ph. Vogel. She also acknowledges 
indebtedness for much help from Emeritus Professor H. 
Kern, in whom our Oriental studies have recently lost 
& veritable patriarch, | 

The feminine portion of tho Buddhist community has 
been made the subject of special study both by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids and by Mrs, Bode, who published in the 
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Transactions of the London Congress (1918, vol. 1, 
pp. 341-61) articles having the common title “ Women 
Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation”. Mrs. Bode's 
paper, which gives in Pali text and translation—from the 
commentary on the Anguttara-Nikaya—the legends of 
thirteen Theris mentioned in that text, was printed at 
length in this Journal for 1893, Mrs. Rhys Davids has. 
aince (1909) issued under the title “Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists. ~1.—Psalms of the Sisters” a spirited 
translation of the Theri-gatha with introductions giving 
the legends (from the commentary), which are also 
contemplated in the, free, translation. Dr, Neumann's 
German version (Thera- and Theri-gatha), rather literal 
and independent of the commentary, appeared in 1899, 
Miss van Goor has made full use of these predecessors, 
with especial appreciation of our esteemed English 
colleagues. The Buddhist nun is therefore secure of 
a sympathetic regard. 

Buddha is stated to have consented reluctantly, and 
only at the intercession of his favourite disciple Ananda, 
to the admission of women into his order; and this 
though he agreed that they could attain all the degrees 
of sanctity up to Arhatship. He said that but for this 
concession the order would have lasted 1,000 years, 
whereas it would now be limited to 500. It is indeed 
plain that whoever founds a religious organization 
admitting, and even distributing, individuals under the 
titles of men and women has in fact come to terms with 
the world, But it must be added that the foundation of 
an order is in any case a concession to social needs. One 
advantage of such an innovation is that it provides 
a refuge for units ill at ense in an existing system or 
victimized thereby ; a circumstance well exemplified in 
the stories of the J’hkeras and Therts. To some minds 
there is a piquant contrast between the Buddha of the 
“Romantic Legend ", the hero of a triumphant moral and 
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metaphysical achievement, and the Buddha of the Vinaya 
texts, occupied in deciding not seldom trivial points of 
monastic discipline; while others will find in the same 
‘contrast a human, and even a pleasing, probability. 
Whether the recognition of a feminine department, which 
was surely inevitable, was, in fact, detrimental to the 
durability of the system, it is as yet, except as far as 
India itself is concerned, too early to decide, 

Miss van Goor gives at length from the Culla-vageya, 
and from the Theri-gatha commentary, the story of the 
petition of Mahi-prajapati, which also occurs in the 
Aigutiara-Nikaya commentary, in Dharmapéla’s com- 
mentary on the Theri-githd, in the Apaddna, and in the 
introduction to various Pratimolsas, Buddha gave Way 
to the intercession of his aunt and foster-mother, backed 
by his well-loved Ananda, who at a later time did not 
escape censure for his action on this and other occasions. 
The assent was subject to the acceptance of eight “extra 
obligations” (quru-dharma), of which the first required 
even the most senior nun to render outward homage to 
monks even of the most recent ordination, A subsequent 
appeal for the setting aside of this rule in favour of 
i mere seniority is regarded by Miss van Goor (p. 63) as 
invalidating the story, Miss van Goor legitimately raises 
the question (p. 58, ete.) whether a Satigha of women 
may not have antedated the guru-dharmas; but the 
particular argument, the improbability of an appeal 
against an acknowledged pact, does too much honour to 
human nature, irrespective of sex. 

The second chapter portrays the biikeunt as ¢rimanert, 
fiksamdnd (novice under instruction and linble to certain 
services), candidate for ordination (upasampadd) ; «the 
duties (dasagila), ceremonies (uposert ler, pravdrand) ; 
dwelling (mhdra, drama, upasraya, ete.); and dress, the 
last very fully with the help of an actual costume pre- 
sented by Professor Vogel te the Ethnological Museum, 
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We then deduce from the Vinaya other particulars of 
daily life, and take note of the somewhat ambiguous ideas 
associated in Brahmanical literature with the calling. 

In chapter iii we deal with the Vinaya in detail. We 
find that five of the eight quru-dharmas really correspond 
to items in the Pali Pdeittiya. In general the rules for 
monks were applicable mutatia mutandis to the nuns. 
Miss van Goor notes that for a woman entry into a 
religious order required the assent of relatives, while the 
man was theoretically at his own disposal; a passage in 
the Arthasdstra, however, shows that the state may have 
interposed. Though the Vinaya rules in general are 
represented as suggested by special instances, with what 
Miss van Goor (p. 66) regards as a rather helpless lack of 
foresight, they will have followed, as she suggests, the 
general lines of earlier institutions. 

The Thert in legend and the Theri-gatha itself form 
the subject of chapters ivand v. Here the authoress is in 
a great measure indebted to her predecessors, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and Mrs. Bode. Regarding the authenticity of 
the gitiis she adopts the moderate view (pp. 146 sqq.) 
of Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither literally accepting the 
ascriptions in bulk nor inclining to Dr. Neumann's theory 
of a single authorship. The inconsistencies in the 
ascriptions, the occurrences of some of the verses in other 
texts, the formalities and repetitions are taken into con- 
sideration. All being weighed, we cannot but agree with 
Mrs. Rhys Davids that these poems, which in some cases 
have a high value as literature, give us a true and 
precious insight into a phase of ancient Indian life and 
experience. They may in this regard be placed by the 
side of the Saptaéati of Hala, which critically presents 
similar problems. 

The last two chapters, vi and vii, relate to the story of 
Mahé-projapati, chapter vii being a translation from the 
Apaddna. Here we are concerned with the ethnological 
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character of the Sakyas and Koliyas, the relationship of 
Maya and Mah&-prajapati to each other—it is sugcested 
that they may be a legendary duplication, occasioned by 
a traditional requirement that Maya should die seven 
days after the Buddha's birth—and to Suddhodana. We 
may here content ourselves with a reference to the book 
itself, 

Miss van Goor speaks modestly (pp. 142-8) of her 
translations, and of her enpacity to eriticize those of her 
predecessors, though she evidently appreciates that of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. The translation from the A paddna 
I have had no opportunity of comparing with the text; 
but on points of difficulty Miss van Goor was here able to 
appeal to Professor Kern, Throughout the volume there 
aire many scholarly notes, philological, lexieographical, 
critical, ete:, with references to the literature; and in 
some cases the interpretations are novel or independent. 
On p. 69 I would understand the phrase kammam 
kariyati=karma kiryate of the Arthagistra, ie, = “is set 
i task“ (hard labour, as a punishment), On pp. 154-5 
it may be doubted whether yoga has the meanings which 
Miss van Goor, following Mrs. Rhys Davids, conceives, 
On p. 212 the kadali is not an inexplicable symbol of 
the unessential, but a common symbol of the fragile. 
On p. 133 the custom of a first delivery in the house of 
a womans parents is to be evidenced from Brahmanieal 
literature (see eg. Hareacarita, translation, p. 21 and n.)., 
Some interesting matters are discussed in the appendix of 
longer notes, pp, 229-44, 

The two plates are scenes from Boro-Budur, given as 
illustrations of costume. The twenty-three “ Stellingen ” 
(isolated propositions to be sustained by the candidate 
for the Doctorate) are, as usual in Leiden dissertations, of 
® varied character. The first fourteen relate chiefly to 
Buddhist and Pali topies, 

| F, W. Tuomas, 
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MAHABANA Kumpua: Sovereiex, SoLpIER, SCHOLAR. 
By Har Binas Sarpa, Ajmer, 1917, 

This is, as we are told in the preface, the first of « series 
which the author hopes to write on some of the great 
men who have made the name of Rajput a synonym for 
chivalry and heroism in the history of mediaeval India. 
-He has well chosen os his first example Kumblha Karana, 
commonly called Kumbha, Maharana of Mewar from 
A.D. 1433 to 1468, who was probably the greatest of the 
rulers of that part of Rajputana. 

Taking for the outline of his history that in Tod's 
Annals of Rajustan, the author has filled in many details 
gathered from inscriptions and MS3., thus giving usa well- 
told story of his hero, who during a reign of thirty-five 
years, full of glory and victorious, greatly extended the 
boundaries of Mewar, strengthened its defences, and 
adorned it with fine works of art. He built thirty-two 
fortresses, one of which, Kumbhalgarh or Kumbhalmer, 
is « wonderful work, and probably was the strongest 
in Western India, He erected the celebrated Jaya 
Stambla, at Chitore, “a pillar of victory like that of 
Trajan at Rome, but in infinitely better taste,” according to 
Fergusson, and the Rampur Jain temple in a lonely valley 
near to Kumbbalgarh, which Tod describes as “one of the 
largest edifices existing, and cost more than a million 
sterling, towards which Kumbha contributed 80,000 
pounds”, aud Fergusson, “nearly perfect and probably 
the most complicated and extensive temple in India,” 
“1 know of no other building in India, of the same class, 
that leaves so pleasing an impression or affords so many 
hints for the graceful arrangement of columns in the 
interior.” But the Rana was also a scholar and musician 
and a good Sanskritist; his works on law, philosophy, 
drama, grammar, logic, and musical science in prose and 
poetry are extant. 

Tod's Annals is a wonderful work, but so discursive, 
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and the spelling of the names of persons and places so 
inexact, that one who does not know the country often 
gets confused; we are glnd therefore to have this little 
Indian history book and the promise of more in this very 
interesting line. 


O. C. 


Eanty Revesur History or .Bencat anp tar Fiera 
Rerorr, 1812. By F. D, Ascott, of the Indian Civil 
Service. Oxford, 1917. 

This book was the outcome of a course of four lectures 
delivered at the Dacca College by a distinguished Bengal 
civilian. It prints the text of the Fifth Report on the 
Atfairs of the East India Company by the Select Committes 
of the House of Commons, Appointed with a view to the 
question of the renewal of the Charter in 1813, with a 
careful and detailed summary of the discussions that led 
up to Lord Cornwallis's Permanent Revenue Settlement 
of Bengal (including Behar), The condensed arguments 
of Mr, James Grant, Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir John 
Shore and Lord Teignmouth), and Lord Cornwallis on 
the subject of the Permanent Settlement enable us to 
see the objects aimed at in the Permanent Revenue 
Settlement. The book also affords valuable glimpses of 
the methods adopted for carrying out the Settlement and 
working it successfully in the early days when the 
Zamindars themselves by no means looked upon it as 
# boon, and sales of estates for arrears were frequent. 

Mr. Ascoli (p. 71) refers to the ultimate effects of the 
Permanent Settlement. As stated generally, they are: 
(1) the ereation of a body of landlords whose interests are 
materially bound up with the welfare of the land ; and 
(2) an inerease in the actual prosperity of Bengal, “ This 
statement,” Mr. Aseolj cautiously remarks, “ js certainly 
correct in part.” It is a pity that Mr. Ascoli’s position in 
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the Indian Civil Service precluded him from discussing 
it in detail, “as it forms a subject of modern political and 
economic controversy.” Whatever the ultimate effects: 
of the Permanent Settlement, socially, politically, and 
economically, may be, it is clear that the policy of the 
Court of Directors in ordering the Permanent Settlement 
aimed at very definite and limited objects connected with 
land revenue administration, and was intended to meet 
specific abuses which had been disclosed in the various 
experiments made during the twenty-one years since the 
Company determined “to stand forth as Dewan” in 1772. 
Mr, Asecoli's excellent and dispassioned account of the 
Company's difficulties and the unsuccessful remedies that 
were from time to time applied to meet them, disposes 
of two favourite theories that are sometimes advanced 
with regard to the Permanent Settlement. One is, that 
Lerd Cornwallis had great sympathy with the old 
4amindar families, and wanted to confer on them the 
status of English landlords, or that he assumed that they 
had the same position in the Indian system as the English 
landlord had in this country. Lord Cornwallis's own 
minutes prove this to be baseless. Another theory is 
sometimes advanced, especially in this country, that the 
land reform which is being advocated in this country by 
the various schools of socialism for making the land 
freely available to the community would have been 
unnecessary in India had it not been for the Permanent 
Settlement. The assumption that the pre-settlement 
system was anything like the ideal which would meet the 
approval of twentieth century land reformers is seen to 
be absurd as soon as we examine the discussions that took 
place immediately before and after the Permanent Settle- 
ment was proclaimed in Bengal, or inquire into the 
conditions of the Zamindari tracts in other provinces 
which are “temporarily settled". Mr. Ascoli’s publication . 
of the Fifth Report, with his masterly analysis, will be of 
qnas, 1917. 56 
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| material assistance to the student of revenue history in 
Bengal and in India generally. 


A. ¥. (A, 


4. MaLay Reaper. By RB. O. Winstepr & C. 0. BLacpen. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1917. 

This little book has been compiled by two distinguished 
Malay scholars, one living in the Malay Peninsula and 
one in England. Small as it is, it may fairly claim to be 
a selection of what is best in classical Malay literature. 
As Mr, Winstedt says in the preface, “those who do not 
find the matter and the manner of this volume interesting 
need not trouble to wade further through the large library 
of romance and verse that has delighted many generations 
of Malays.” 

It is not an easy book, even in its romanized form, 
being full of archaic words that are not in common use at 
the present time. A reference to the notes, which represent 
much careful scholarship, will show that there are some 
words that even the editors are not sure about, The book, 
as explained in the preface, is intended for candidates for 
the highest standard in the Civil Service examinations, 
but mo doubt it will interest and encourage others whio 
pause before the difficulty of deciphering the original 
Malay character, but yet desire to learn something of the 
best Malay writings and to understand Malays and Malay 
habits of thought. Many Malay Readers have been 
published—mostly for use in the vernacular sehools— 
and mostly, ns Mr. Wilkinson (papers on Malay subjects) 
has said, thoroughly bad in regard to style, a mixture of 
Arabic, English, and Bazaar Malay. 
| The best romanized Readers are probably those published 
ly Dutch scholars (eg. Klinkert), but here the Dutch 

- system of transliteration is a great difficulty to English 
readers, | 
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The extracts are made from about a dozen works, of 
which the most famous are the Séjarah Mé@layu (the 
Malay Annals) and the Hikayat Hang Tuah. Brief 
bibliographical notes on these and the other books used 
aire given in the notes at the end of the volume. Unlike 
Javanese literature, which goes hack well into the Hindu 
period, Malay literature is comparatively modern; it is 
doubtful if there is a single Malay MS. older than the end 
of the sixteenth century. All the classics are anonymous 
and undated except the Taju’s-Salatin (* The Crown of 
Kings”), the Bustanu's-Salatin (“ The Garden of Kings’), 
and the Séjarah Mélayu. 

The first two are probably the work of Arabs of mixed 
Indian deseent, and are stuffed full of Arab words and 
turns of phrase. The Séjarah Mélayu and the Hang ‘Tuah 
are purely Malay in style in spite of ocensional Arabic 
words, They may he deseribed as historical romances, 
the kind of history that used to be recited by Jongleurs 
and Troubadeurs in the Middle Ages, wholly inaccurate as 
history, but full of interest in a world careless of literary 
or historical accuracy. All the literatures of the world 
have passed through this stage. 

As Mr. J. R. Wilkinson says in his admirable paper on 
Malay literature, “Hassan the Téménggong, Kitul the 
Kling, Tun Fatimah, and other characters of the Malay 
Annals represent real men and women, and are not mere 
embodiments of policy like so many figures in scientific 
history.” The humour, the terseness, the observation of 
nature that delight us in Malays of the present day are 
to be found in these books, and for that reason they are 
worth taking trouble about— 

Nil sine magno 
Vita Inbore dedit mortalibus. 

It is interesting to know that the names of some of the 
rajas mentioned in the Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai have been 
found on recently discovered tombstones. The Hikayat 
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Marong Mahawangsa is not a book of great literary merit, 
but the episode of the cannibal king selected is vigorous, 
The nucleus of it appears in the Buddhist Jatakas, and 
turns up also in Ceylon history. 

The Hikayat Abdullah is probably the best-known 
Malay book in the Straits—generations of Civil Servants 
have been made to read it, and much of it has been 
translated into English. It is not a mode] of literary 
style, but it is valuable as a record of the times of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and parts of it are quite photo- 
graphic. The Hikayat Séri Rama illustrates the old 
Indian story of the Ramayana, recast into an Indonesian 
prose form, and decked forth with incongruous Islamic 
trappings. 

In the story of Rawana's kingdom, Adam converses 
with Rawana, who has hung himself up by the heels as 
a hermit. To the Malay mind there is no absurdity in 
this kind of thing. 

There is a strong flavour of the Arabian N ights in the 
“Perfect Woman” taken from the Hikayat Isma Yatim. 
Burton would have loved to annotate a tale of this kind. 
The beast stories at the beginning and the fairy romances 
at the end represent the predominant form of Malay prose 
literature even at the present time. The pieces chosen 
are very characteristic of what the Malays themselves like 
best. The folk-verse with which the volume ends contains 
some good specimens of the so-called rhapsodist verse and 
of Pantuns, those rhymed quatrains so unintelligible to 
the European mind, so much beloved by the Malay, 

The first piece, the “Dawn ", taken from the Hikayat 
Raja Donan, is very charming ; it so vividly brings to the 
mind the break of day in a Malay village set in the 
jungle. No one who has seen these sights or heard these 
sounds can ever forget them— 

| “And we in dreams behold the Hebrides," 
This Malay Reader should be weleomed by all whose 
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business or whose pleasure it is to study the Malay 
languages or the Malay mind. It is a valuable addition 
to the admirable work that has already been done by 
English scholars and printers in the Malay world. 

RK, N. Biuaxp. 


BHARAVIS POEM Kiratarjuniya, or Anjuxa's Compat 
WITH THE Kimata. Translated from the original 
Sdnskrit into German and explained by Carn 
CAPPELLER, Professor at the University of Jena. 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xv. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: published by Harvard University. 
1912. 

This fine volume, which in respect of all material 
features, paper, typography, ete., is fully worthy of its 
place in Professor Lanman’s unrivalled series, was dedicated 
to Professor Delbriick of Jena in 1912, upon the oceasion 
of his 70th birthday. That it has in this country so 
long awaited a review would be inexcusable, were it 
not that it does not seem to have reached us before the 
outbreak of the War. We may thank a special conjuncture, 
if even now we have been able to gird ourselves for the 
serious task of reading and reviewing such a work. 

As Professor Lanman points out in the note which he 
has himself prefixed, the Kiratdrjuntya has never before 
been translated at length into any European language. 
Even if we add to the bibliography supplied by Dr, Blau 
(pp. xxii—v) a few school or university text-books, usually 
covering only the first few cantos, the great part was for 
the translator virgin soil, The poem is one of the most 
diffeult of the Mahahkivyas, more difficult, for instance, 
than the Sifupalavadha, which Magha wrote expressly 
to surpass it, though some of the later artificial works 
may present in general more tortuous puzzles. Bhiravi 
was # great poet of the best Classical period, and his 
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verse, compact and meaning-laden, offers to the translator 
a problem such as we find in Vergil. He has not the 
ease and grace of Kalidasa, who in date was earlier: he 
is a hard-thinking poct, in whom we feel at work a certain 
intension of will, Some would prefer to compare the 
Sanskrit Classical epics rather with the Alexandrine 
school, Callimachus, etc, than with the Latins, whose 
golden age was not weighted with a long (native) literary 
tradition. But this does not do justice to the seope, 
sincerity, and seriousness of the Indian classics. The 
latter, whatever their literary artifices and commonplaces, 
deal with the real interests of Indian thought. 

We would say at once that Professor Cappeller’s 
translation is an excellent piece of work. The German 
language, in virtue of its synthetic character and elaborate 
Syntax, seems well suited for embracing in a single 
sentence the complicated matter of a Sanskrit verse : and, 
so far as a foreigner may judge, Professor Cappelier's 
style, though aiming at philological exactness, is very 
fnirly readable. For the most part the translation follows 
the excellent exegesis of Mallinatha’s commen tary, without 
which no prudent scholar would have essayed the task : 
there must be very few passages where it could safely be 
departed from. Professor Cappeller eomes well out of 
the ordeal provided by the artificial combinations in 
canto xv, 

The footnotes contain mythological, botanical, literary, 
and other material explanations, They are economized, 
and in almost all cases they supply a real and necessary 
guidanee: we are’ spared the evidence of that passion 
for annotation which cumbers some works with umn- 
necessary, and not seldom borrowed, erudition. The 
appended philological notes (pp. 1548-75) are also brief 
and useful, explaining words or syntax, uldueing parallels 
from other poems, and especially from the Sisupdlavadha, 
which so constantly implies the poem, There are two 
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excursuses, one dealing with Bhiravi's strict Paninesn 
use of the narrative tenses, and the other with the medio- 
passive (including the impersonal passive) perfect. We 
have also a glossary of rare words, a list of wlambaras, 
a list and scheme of metres, a list of citations of the poem 
in other works, and areprint of Riickert's verse translation 
of vill, 27-57, with some additions. 

Tt will not be expected that in the case of so difficult 
a work we should accept in all points the interpretation 
even of so accomplished a scholar as Professor Cappeller. 
And, as the matters in question are not likely to present 
themselves for discussion in another connexion, it will be 
worth while to place them on record here, Accordingly 
we may venture—with a brevity which will not, it is 
hoped, be mistaken for uncourteous dogmatism—to call 
attention to the following points -— 

i,4. “die durch Spaher ihre Augen tiberall haben” 
(carucaksusah): rather, “who have to see (not everything 
with their own eyes, but) through spies.” 

9. “zeigt er... mit Klugheit eime mannliche Tat- 
kraft": rather, “he(tena) by policy supplements, amplifies 
(vitanyate, vistaryate), his energies.” 

17. “die der Ackersmann frihlich ernten kann”: but 
sukhena means rather “easily” than “joyfully”. 

29. akhandam = “ without a break” (not “das ganze 
Land”); etram omitted in translation, 

30. #athis =“ the false” (not “die Basen”). 

43, yasodhandh = “whose wealth is prestige” (not 
merely “ rnohmgekrinte "). 

ii, 31. “wie die Natur zum fruchtreichen Herbste”: 
but /oka here (as Mallinitha points out) means jana, 
“ people.” 

ii, 1. “Eine Gewitter-wolke”: this overlooks the 
comparison of the lightning (faditvantam) with the 
tawny-coloured top-knot. 

30. “der Diener des Kinigs aber tat nach seinem 
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Befehl und begab sich leibhaftig an jenen Ort": 
Mallinfitha has here adopted a wrong reading. The true 
reading ddeda iva (not ddegam iva), which is found in 
some MSS., means “like a grammatical substitute”, 
e.g. the root bhii for as in the future of asti. as is proved 
by the passage (xii, 58) in the Raghuvaméa, The Vaksa 
appeared like a substitute in the very place where the 
muni had been, 

38. “mit gehemmtem Thranenausbruch und mit leiser 
Stimme”™: so also Mallinaétha, but the sense is rather “with 
throat weak (voice faint) through restrained tears”. 

iv, 4. “wer sollte herrliche Schinheit in dem seltenen 
Verein mit dem niitzlichen nicht frendig begriissen ” : 
but the meaning is beauty enhanced (praharsalaksmim) 
by union with its like (dnuripasangame)”: ef. x, 50. 

6, n. “Das Wasser gilt als Gewand der Sandbank 
oder Insel”: rather the reverse, the lines on the sand 
being compared with the wavy lines on a.white silk robe, 
Elsewhere we have indeed the contrary idea, 

10. “sehnsiichtig nach dem Wiedersehen (mit den 
Freunden)”: rather, “ eager to look (at the cows).” 

29. “Da das Geschrei des Pfaues . . . ohne 
verlangen . .. hervordringt”: rather, “ abandoning its 
desire (vihdya wificham) for the peacock's cry . . .” 

v, 7. “ Wilder mit aufeebliihtem Lotus": why not 
" forests of blooming lotuses ” (sphufasarojavand) ? 

5. “mit ihren von Gold erfiillten Spalten": rather, 
“having fragments (bhitti) of gold interspersed " ? 

12. “ohne zu wanken”™ (avicalam); but it is the 
clouds which, being motionless, are distinguished only by 
their sound from the tops of the mountain, 

16. “die Redseligkeit bricht jo hervor”: rather, “talking 
18 excellent (virdjate) in season.” 

49. “wenn auch fromm" (Mallinitha &inta): but 
rather “ though destined for success” (Lhavya)? 

vi, 30. “nit freundlichen Worten": rather, “with 
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gratifying (abAirdima) words.” Indra is glad to hear of 
his son's conduct. I would also take #ithilikria as 
“disposed of ". 

vi, 7, “der, . . Leib der Frauen der Sonnengluth aus- 
gesetzt war’: rather, “the bodies of the women supported 
(sahatvam) the heat.” 

1S. Note that it is the heavenly Ganges stream, as it 
falls on the Himdlaya's swmmit, which is compared to the 
alighting company. 

40. Here by a slip adivasramdtura is transinted by 
the word “reizende” (repeated from the context). 

viii, 2. “ Lotusiiugigen” is hardly enough for vanaja- 
vatelsa neath, 

4. “willimmer mehr und mehr davon haben”: rather, 
“desires the further and further (or better and better),” 

6. “ Lippenbiss”: the lips of the ladies are stung by 
the bees (cf. Sakuntald, Act vi). 

13. The words svagocare salty api are left untranslated. 

26. “zum ersten Male zog etwas wie Ehrfurcht in ihre 
Augen ein”: rather, “desire to look (iksanddara* 
ilokanakuliiala) came upon them, as if for the first 
time,” 

57. baddkormt applies to the bed also (“ rumpled”). 

ix, 1b. “oder die Berggipfel abgerissen "; rather, “or 
the regions of space abolished.” 

ly. “glinzende” “Staubwolke": rather, “lending 
beauty” (lambhitakdnti) and “handful of powder” 
(cirnmamustt). 

30. “der sich wihrend der Hitze mit seinem Weibchen 
freut: rather, “who during the heat can keep wp his 
spirila in the company of his wife.” 

54. Mallinitha’s interpretation of Ardaya as = 
“intelligence” (not “ heart”) is supported by the double 
antithesis iri-pdfave, vimoha-hrdaya. 

61. karnaga applies also to the eyes of the women: 
pravibheje =“ made a distinction”. 
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73. “war auch ein zielloses Gebahren schiin, bei dem 
ilire Liebesleidenschaft (nur) dem Geliebten galt": rather, 
“their lovers were moved to even misplaced desires, 
inspired by passion.” 

76. portbhoga seems to be left untranslated, 

x, ll and n. . What Mallinitha explains by d@erevan is 
not dadhat, but apidadhat, “ covering” (not “ erfiillend "’), 

15. “das ihre Miihe . . . vergeblich sein werde”: 
rather, “that his effort ... was superfluous.” 

19, “bei denen Ruhe und <Anfruhr miteinander 
wechselten”: rather, “ putting an end to (interrupting) 
lover-quarrels” (vyavahita-rutivagrahaih), which the 
rainy season is supposed to do. 

46. “nach verflogenem Weinrausch”: rather, “ though 
without intoxication of wine ” (ameadiumeda* ), 

50. Here and elsewhere anwripa (yogya) “ your equal” 
seems to be not exactly rendered by “ hebenswiirdige ”. 

55, “ Das michte noch sein, wenn nur nicht": rather, 
“so be it! (very well!) it ia a mistress that...” 

56. “ihre Stimme vor Eifersucht zitterte": but it is 
the under slip that quivers” (sphuradadharostha), an 
ordinary Indian sign of emotion. 

58. abhisirane seems better taken with prakupitam 
(50 Mallinitha) than with anuwnetum, 

63. dhonstarncayah (=nasfakdntayah) =“their beauty 
overcast, not “their desire crushed” (‘ihr Verlangen 
vereitelt "), 

xi, 3. Here the ascetic's red jataé with the white hairs 
showing round it (not “filling it”) is compared to the 
sunset with the moon's rays. 

5. Here the fat protuberance is the supposed load (not 
“Trotz der abgezehrten, scheinbar von einem Last. be- 
schwerten Gliedar dich hiiuehig "’), 

11. “In deiner Erscheinung ist die herrlichste Tugend- 
fiille zum Ausdruck gelangt”: rather, ‘' your (perfect) form 
has attained something even better, perfection of virtue.” 
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16. kulevare should be taken with nidsprhasya, 

18. “bei den Geduldigen, die da Busse iiben” should be 
“bei den Busse-libenden, die geduldig sind ". 

26. Mallinitha’s interpretation of anyadehesu (“in 
other births") seems much to be preferred. 

38. sahtikvam anupaskhiram is not well rendered by 
“Winke enthaltende, ungektinstelte”: Ghanisa is a 
technical term in rhetoric, used of the relation of words 
requiring each other. Render “ without laxity or ellipse ©. 

42. “du wiinschest ich solle die Frémmigkeit leliren” ; 
rather, “ you wish to teach me (mai Sasifum) . . .~ 

43. nayadruhak, “ impolitic,” not “ Bosewicht ". 

47. nitini panctim, “ staked,” not “ verloren ”. 

50. Mallinitha is certainly right in taking bhdvam 
dnayane as “purpose to take”. 

53. jydyan eva, “selbst der Alteste,” seems to give a 
wrong turn, It is not “even the eldest”, but “it was, in 
fact (and with good reason), the eldest". , 

65. uddharanam afiheu, “and cited in blessings as an 
example,” not “das Ideal unseres riihmlichen Strebens ”. 

72. “Stammbaum”: but jati here means “birth” or 
“genus (as mnn). 

xii, 2. “Siegesgewissen'’: rather, “determined upon 
victory ” (dhrtajayadterti). 

21, “ weltbezwingenden ”: rather, “ world-surpassing 
(bhuvandtivartin). 

xiii, 5. kriajfiayd omitted in translation. 

7. “unméglich ": rather, “ respected" (alanghyam). 

9. "durch den Liirm der grossen Heeresschaaren.” 
Transpose the adjective “ grossen ". 

23. The sense of the verse, according to which the 
arrow is ot the same time seen at tliree separate stages by 
three separate croups of spectators, does not appear in the 
rendering. 

30. “rings von Biiumen umgeben”: rather, “that the 
trees bent round or turned somersaults.” 
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33, “als wiire er zu einem schlechten Dienste verwandt”: 
rather, “like a favour conferred on a bad man” (upebdre 
being nominative), 

37. “Frémmigkeit”: but éruta is “scriptural learning”. 

57. yukta =“ suitable” (not “ erspricsslicht )y tar- 
clardsraya =mutual (not “ gegenseitig firdernde "), 

60. “an Dienstfertigkeit reich”: rather, “whose (who 
feels that his true) wealth is service” (upakdrabatva- 
mitradhana); ef. yasodhana, i, 43. ) 

xiv, 4. “ Bei solchen Rednarn bringen manche (Zuhtrer) 

“? rather, “even among these speakers only a few of 
special cleverness suceced in conveying a deep sense.” 

11. “ohnedass uns Unrecht geschieht”: rather, “without 
fault (on our part).” “sagt nur was recht ist”: rather. 
“mentions only what is meritorious.” 

36. anidaropdélia is not “aus Nichtachtung hervor- 
gezogenen ’, but “carelessly taken". aparaapratikira- 
pelawt =“ top feeble to react equally (to be his match)”, 

2. “ Innbegriff” does not quite correspond to gat. 

xV, 12. dharasamstha should go with riteasah, not 
with nage. 

24-8. All the locatives go with dsure mahahave, “ battle 
with the aswras,” and iha refers to the present (a different) 
fight. 

xvi, 14. atimanyund goes with triyate, not with 
amilalinair: even when cut off, the trunks retain their 
fury and try to stop the ears, 

xvii, 2n. Why not take bhariprabhavena with rane, 
as Mallinatha does ? 

13. vaprénatasya=" dashing against the banks (of 
its streams, yrodhasi perinatasya)", not “zur Erde 
reneigten ". 

27, aviditaprayoga, “ whose procedure ia not discerned 
(by the adversary),” not“in der Bogenkunde unerfahren", 

42. “Wenn die Wiirda gesunken ist”: rather, “ when 
one has falsified good opinion” (sambhdvand), 
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aa _ BHARAVI'S POEM KIRATARJUNIYA = B77 


25, n. . For parydsa = yaugapadya, read parydya =~ 

ba in lap | 
aricyutauddrya ivopactrah =“ like politeness 
ae ations liberality", not “eine Wohltat ohne 
Edelmuth ”. 
xviii, 36. “ Verleiht dir den Anspruch auf heilbringende 


Verehrung”: rather, “is the greatness (the great fruit) of | 
reverence to thee”. 





F. W. Tuomas. 








OBITUARY NOTICE 


PROFESSOR HENDRIK KERN 


Ix Professor Kern the Society has lost the oldest of its 
Honorary Members, his connexion with the Society in 
that capacity dating from 1878. A man of entirely 
sound physical and moral nature, he had retained to the 
advanced age of 54 his powers of work, his scholarly 
interests, and his kindly outlook. The Joss of his wife, 
towards the close of 1916, was a heavy blow to him, and 
he survived her only a few months, his death taking place 
on July 4 of this year. 

An account of his life and work will appear in the next 
number of the Journal, 

F. W..T. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(July-September, 1917) 


I, Presextation oF FPusiic Scuoors Gop Mepan 
June 12, 1917 


At the general meeting of the Society on June 12, 
with Mr. Longworth Dames, Vice-President, in the chair, 
the presentation of the Publie Schools Gold Medal to 
A. Mervyn Davies of Bishop's Stortford College was made 
by Sir John Hewett, G.C.S.1. 

THE CHAIRMAN expressed regret that Lord Reay was 
not yet sufficiently recovered from his severe accident to 
take part in the proceedings, They would all miss his 
tactful and illuminating guidance. He considered it 
fortunate that Sir John Hewett had consented to present 
the Medal to the author of the winning essay on thie 
Sikhs, No one was better qualified than Sir Jolin to 
appreciate the importance of the subject at this momentous 
period in the history not only of India but of the whole 
world, He proceeded: As numbers go the Sikhs are an 
insignificant body, only a fraction of the population of 
their own especial country, the Punjab, something more 
than a religion and something less than a race; yet a power 
and an influence far beyond anything their numbers 
_ would justify. They cannot, I think, be called a nation, 
to use the expression adopted by some of the essayists, 
for it is impossible to imagine a nation to which men do 
not belong by birth, but only by choice in mature years. 
Yet they have many of the qualities both of a race and of 
4 nation, including a strong feeling of patriotism. This 
feeling is now displayed by them not only in favour of 
their own community but towards the British Empire, to 

Jnas, 1917. oF 
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which the Sikhs, as a body, have transferred the feelings 
formerly reserved for the Khalsa and for their own 
leaders. For it must not be forgotten that the Sikhs of 
Malwa, the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
were never absorbed into Ranjit Singh's kingdom, nor 
into the Khalsa army, but were saved from that fate by 
the British Government, to which the Sikh states of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, and Faridkot owe their present 
existence, a fact which they fully appreciate. It would 
be vain to deny that a few discontented individuals with 
personal grievances have from time to time been tempted 
by intrigues from outside to take part in foolish move- 
ments, but though some of them have called themselves 
Sikhs I doubt much whether they were true Sikhs, and 
nothing is more certain than that they have been 
absolutely repudiated by the great mass of the real Sikh 
community and by all its leaders. 

Indeed, there is something in the very name of Sikh 
which should warm all our hearts with sympathy and 
admiration at the present time. I have just received 
a letter from a near relation of my own regarding the 
battle which ended in the retaking of Kut-el-Amara, in 
which he says regarding his own regiment, a mixed one, 
that the Sikhs and Punjabi Mahomedans fonght grandly, 
and then he adds that two purely Sikh reviments, the 
é6th and 45th, “had their Armageddon” on February 3. 
They each went into the fight about 650 strong, and came 
out with less than 100 men, With such a record the 
Sikhs can look the whole world in the face, And yet 
their splendid military qualities, as Mr. Davies has well 
brought out in his essay, are of comparatively modern 
origin. As founded by Nanak at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries they were 
a peaceful and retiring sect, almost quietist in their 
doctrines. Nanak himself was of a humble and self- 
ellacing type. As a Hindu poet has said— 
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~ Niinak nanh&é ho-raha, jaisi nanh!l dib 
Aur ghis jal-jiegi, dab khiab ki khib,.” 

(“Nanak lived a lowly life, like the lowly dab-grass, which 

remains green when the other grass withers."’) 

Nanak lived to see the foundation of the Mogul Empire 
by Babur, and after his death the Gurus who succeeded 
him were able to develop their creed without much 
trouble or oppression under the wise system of tolerance 
introduced by Akbar and followed by his immediate 
successors. The military development of the Sikhs was 
due to the lapse into intolerance by Aurangzeb at the 
same period in which Louis XIV was acting in a very 
similar way in France, and the same policy that drove 
crowds of Huguenots into England to enrich its trade and 
fill its armies was forcing the Mahrattas to rise under 
Sivaji and Guru Govind Singh to consolidate the Sikhs 
into a fighting brotherhood which took part in the down- 
fall of the Mogul rule and is now one of the bulwarks of 
the British Empire. 

Tn conclusion, the Chairman heartily congratulated the 
winner on his extremely able and brilliantly written 
essay, Which deserved the Medal as well as any that had 
ever won it, The second essay, by Mr. Waghorn, of 
Denstone, also showed an excellent grasp of the subject. 
Denstone won the Medal last year and in 1914. It was 
perhaps notable that both these schools had a distinctly 
religious character, Denstone representing the Church of 
England and Bishop's Stortford the Nonconformist 
Churches. Long might such rivalry continue. Among 
the other prize-winners he was glad to see the names of 
Eton and Merchant Taylors, both frequent winners of the 
Medal, and of Bromsgrove Schools. 

Sik Jon Hewerr said: When Lord Reay, whose 
absence we all regret, invited me, as Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies, to 
make this presentation I accepted the invitation ‘without 
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hesitation, as it seemed both to convey a compliment to 
the School and also to show one further sign of the 
interest of the Royal Asiatic Society in its fortunes. The 
School indeed must look on your Society as its parent. 
Both in its corporatecapacity and through the individual 
action of your President and of another distinguished 
member of the Society, Lord Curzon, it lost no opportunity 
of supporting the late Lord Cromer in his efforts to 
establish « national institution situated in the capital for 
disseminating knowledge of the language, habits, and 
customs of the peoples of Asia and Africa among the 
inhabitants of our Islands, Lord Reay was for all too 
short a time the representative of your Society on 
the Governing Body. It is very gratifying to the 
Governing Body to have an opportunity of letting 
the Society know something of the progress which the 
School has made since it was appointed in July last. 

We have succeeded in collecting a very efficient staff 
under the guidance of Dr. Denison Ross, Dr. Ross is the 
master of many languages. He is our Professor of 
Persian as well as Director of the School, but he also 
teaches Thibetan,and for the moment he ismuch oceupied 
with a War Office class in Turkish, We have opened 
elasses in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian; in the Indian 
vernaculars, Hindustani and Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Telugu; in Swahili, Hausa, and the Bantu 
languages of Africa; in Pali, Chinese, and Japanese ; in 
Malay and Turkish, We have 124 pupils, among whom 
are thirty officers of the Army studying Arabic and 
Turkish. This is a very satisfactory record of progress 
considering that the Schoo! has only been open for five 
months. We do not restrict out activities to the teaching 
of the languages of Asia and Africa, but have arranged 
also for public lectures on their religions, customs, and 
history. In co-operation with your Sotiety the funds of 
the Fuflong bequest are being utilized for this purpose. 
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During the session of 1917-15 we are arranging for 
special courses of public lectures, at which our fmends 
will be cordially welcomed, on, among other subjects, the 
history of India, Persia, China, and the Malay Peninsula. 

Lord Reay told me that I ought to say something as to 
the need for every British subject obtaining some know- 
ledge of the history of India. Everyone would, I feel 
sure, admit the advantage of studying Indian history, 
but it is only a limited few who carry the theory into 
practice, and the general ignorance of the British public 
about India and the Dominions is a source of wonder to 
other countries, and is discreditable to ourselves. It was 
encouraging to find the Royal Commission, which recently 
reported on the Public Services in India, insisting so 
’ vigorously on the need for the study of Indian history by 
those who have made up their minds to adopt a career in 
that country. It was wisely pointed out that no one can 
regard himself as qualified to take an active part in the 
solution of the administrative problems of to-day unless 
he has acquired a general knowledge of the history of 
India from the earliest times, and has studied the use 
and progress of the different religious movements and 
their respective effect on the manners, feelings, customs, 
and prejudices of the different classes who have been 
influenced by them, Religious beliefs occupy such a much 
larger part of their daily lives with Orientals than with 
most inhabitants of the West, that it is incumbent on 
every young man brought into daily contact with Eastern 
peoples-to make himself familiar with the social customs 
of different classes among them, particularly on the 
occasions of birth, marriage, and death, Nor ean any civil 
officer nor any one doing business with Indians hope for 
inuch success unless he is st the pains to acquire at least 
a writing knowledge of their customs in the matter of 
sale and purchase, the conduct of agricultural operations, 
of etiquette and social behaviour, | 
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Tt cannot be expected that young men who do not 
intend to spend their lives in the East should give 
anything like a close study to the earlier history of India. 
The constantly repeated tale of one dynasty supplanting 
another in numerous kingdoms seattered over the continent 
fails, not unnaturally, to arouse interest in most of those 
who can never expect to see India with their own eyes, 
but no citizen of the British Empire can claim to be well 
informed about it unless he has given some study to at 
least the history of India since British rule began. Even 
such an elementary truth as that India is not a nation 
will not establish itself to one who has not pondered 
somewhat on its history and customs. The different 
provinces and the different native states vary in the most 
fundamental manner in their ethnical constitution and in” 
the languages prevalent in them. When one realizes that 
the languages of 91 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency are of Dravidian origin, that those of 
the people of Northern India are Aryan, and that in such 
a tract of country as the Central Provinces (before their 
boundaries were revised about a dozen years ago) there 
were about ten million inhabitants, speaking such different 
languages as various dialects of Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, 
Telugu, and a number of Dravidian dialects, it becomes 
evident that it is quite inaccurate to regard India as 
anation. That it may ultimately become one in rather 
& curious way, viz. by the general dissemination of the 
English language, seems very possible. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has commented on the almost. in- 
variable process by which in Asia every great proselytizing 
movement tends to acquire a political and militant 
character, The Sikhs came into existence as dissenters 
from Hinduism. As established hy Nanak their religion 
was mild in character. The chief doctrines that all men 
are equal in the sight of God and that salvation 1s to be 
Wrought mot through forms and ceremonies but by 
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repentance and good and righteous conduct were essentially 
gentle. But persecution changed the character of their — 
religion; it beeame fanatically hostile to Islam, and the 
scheme of Govind Singh, the last Guru, was to form the 
Sikhs into a confederacy to destroy the Mahomedan 
power in the Punjab. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the final disintegration of the Moghul, Empire 
was in rapid progress, the Mahrattas had become a great 
power in the south, and still further south the Mysore 
kingdom had made for itself a strong position. The 
Mahrattas were defeated by Ahmed Shah at Panipat, but 
the latter not very long after his victory went back to 
Afghanistan, The hold of the Afghans on the Punjab 
relaxed on his death,and by 1788 the Sikhs had mastered 
the Central Punjab and threatened Delhi, The final 
departure of Ahmed Shah marked the end of those 
invasions which, beginning with Mahmud of Ghazni, 
lasted for about 700 years. The invaders founded 
dynasty after dynasty, harried the country, looted 
the cities, and massacred the people. The coming of 
the Sikhs not only stopped invasions from the north, 
but also interfered with the further advance of the 
Mahrattas from the south. Before the nineteenth century 
was three years old George Thomas had been defeated 
and killed, General Perron’had fled from India, and Lord 
Lake had defeated the Mahrattas before Delhi. The Sikhs 
were then in a position to consolidate their power under 
their splendid king, Maharaja Ranjit Singh. On his 
death there was no one fit to wear his mantle. The 
Government rapidly fell into decay, all power fell into 
the hands of the military officers, and the army was full 
of religious ardour and of hatred of the civil government. 
So the latter resolved to send it against the British, and 
thus brought about the stiffest conflict which we have 
had in India. Before peace was finally secured we had 
Idst more men than we lost in the Peninsular War. The 
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Sikhs showed themselves in the Mutiny to be as loyal 
friends as they had been gallant enemies. In all our later 
Eastern wars the Sikh regiments have invariably dis- 
tinguished themselves. But it is not only in the camp 
that they have gained distinction, When they set them- 
selves to do anything they do it with all their might. 
The villages of Sikh colonists on the lands in the Punjab 
which are irrigated by the canals developed in recent 
years are among the most flourishing of all the agrri~ 
cultural communities in the continent of India. In 
technical and mechanical skill the Sikh will hold his 
own with any Indian competitor. He is a good man at 
a bargain, and his spirit of enterprise leads him to seek 
his fortune where he ean best hope to improve his lot, 
Thus it happens that. no body of Indians has sent as 
many men to distant lands as the Sikhs. Although in 
India you find comparatively few of them in any province 
outside the Punjab, and the Madras Presideney could only 
show seven Sikhs out of about 40 million inhabitants 
when the last census was taken, there were when the 
War began very few places of great importance in either 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere to which some Sikhs 
had not penetrated, and they had been suecessful in 
business in every quarter of the globe. Some trouble, it 
is true, arose because they came in places under the 
influence of our enemies: but hevertheless we must 
admire the sturdy independence and enterprising spirit 
which led them to set aside all impediments and difficulties 
when setting out to seek their fortunes far away from 
their homes, | 

Mr. Davies has devoted a part of his essay to a very 
interesting discussion as to Whether Sikhism is likely to 
be absorbed into Hinduism, It is very difficult to foreeast 
the future in revard to such a question. Certainly many 
portents seemed a fow years ago to encournge the 
apprehension that the religion of the Sikhs might cease 
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to exist as distinct from Hinduism. But in a recent 
period there has been a very active Sikh revival, and the 
occurrence of the great War and the gallant part which 
the Sikhs have played in it may well determine them to- 
spare no effort to maintain their religion as a separate 
one, Our experience in the management of the Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund shows how attached the Sikhs were while 
on the service to their special customs, an attachment 
which we determined to do our best to encourage. A great 
many of you will have heard of the Sikh symbols, five in 
number—the khes (the hair which they may never eut), 
the hare or iron bracelet, the kirpan or steel dagger, the 
kachera or short drawers which it is their eustom to wear, 
the hangha or comb, You can imagine how easily some 
of these symbols got lost in the trenches, and how eager 
the Sikhs were to have their losses replaced. : 

We were fortunately able to do a good deal for them in 
this direction. Under the personal supervision of Sardar 
Basheshwar Singh, son of the Prime Minister of the 
Patiala State, a Sheffield firm made some perfect little 
daggers and bracelets, 6,000 sets of which we sent to 
France, We supplied 5,000 pairs of kacheras, We 
despatched nearly 100,000 tins of cocoa-nut oil, which 
was mainly used by the Sikhs for their hair, The supply 
of the little combs proved the most difficult matter. 
They could not be made in England because the saws 
required to cut the fine teeth were only procurable in 
Germany. (Laughter.) A horn comb was not suitable, 
as one could not guarantee that it had not been made 
from the horn of a cow. Aluminium combs were not 
a success, Ultimately, with the assistance of friends in 
India, particularly Sir Michael O'Dwyer and the Maharaja 
of Jind, we obtained a supply of many thousands of 
wooden combs. 

One of the requests most frequently received from the 
Front was for copies of the Granth Sahib. Sikh friends 
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in the Panjab sent 300 copies and many other religious 
books. The authorities of the Sikh dharmsala in 
Kensington kindly helped us by taking eharge of them 
‘In London. I saw at the Chiiteau Munssot near 
Marseilles, used os a reinforcement depét, and the 
Hardelot Hotel, used as a hospital, evidence of the great 
value the men attached to having their sacred book with 
them in France. In both places an elaborate pavilion 
called a quradwara had bean erected for its reception, 
and it was tended with the greatest care. 

There is one little somewhat disconnected incident in 
connexion with the presence of the Sikhs in France which 
may interest you. A hospital for Indians was established 
at the old Jesuit College in Boulogne, Owing to it 
having been impossible to arrange for some time for the 
cremation with proper ceremony of the Hindu and Sikh 
sick and wounded who died at the hospital it was 
arranged that they should be buried. The Indian 
Soldiers’ Fund provided a tombstone for each man with 
the name of the man buried in it, his reciment, and the 
date of his death. A young Sikh was lying in the 
hospital desperately wounded when the arrangements 
for cremation were reaching completion. It was thought 
that he could not reeover, and he asked whether, if 
cremated, he would be given a tombstone, and said that 
if not he would prefer to be buried. You will be glad to 
learn that he recovered. 

The exploits of the Sikh regiments in the War must 
undoubtedly encourage the Sikh national spirit. The 
other day the Viceroy, addressing the Sikhs at Lahore, 
mentioned that the Sikhs had earned 100 Indian orders 
of merit and over 200 Distinguished Service Medals. 
The 15th Sikhs, besides serving “with distinction in 
France, rendered conspicuous service in the arduous 
fighting in the past year in the Libyan Desert, while the 
S6th, 45th, referred to by your Chairman, and 47th Sikhs 
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have added to their reputation by their achievements in 
Mesopotamia. 

The 14th Sikhs achieved what has so far been perhaps 
the most memorable act of Sikh regiments in the War on 
the 4th or 5th June, 1915, at Gallipoli. They were given 
a very severe task involving courage of the highest kind, 
the combination of dash with determination to hold on at 
all costs in a very difficult adventure. When the regiment 
went into action on June 4 it had 15 British officers, 
14 Indian officers, and 514 rank and file. It came out on 
June 5 with 3 British officers, 8 Indian officers, and 144 
rank and file, Yet, in spite of these tremendous losses, 
there was not a sign of wavering all day, not an inch of 
ground was given up, and not a single straggler came 
back. Sir Ian Hamilton summed up the exploit thus :— 

“The history of the Sikhs affords many instances of 
their value as soldiers, but it may safely be asserted that 
nothing finer than the grim valour and steady discipline 
displayed by the 14th Sikha on June 4 has ever been done 
by the soldiers of the Khalsa. Their devotion to duty 
and their splendid loyalty to their order and their leaders 
make a record their nation should look back upon with 
pride for many generations.” 

With these words ringing in our ears we have, it seems 
to ile, every reason to hope that the generations to come 
will not have to think of the Sikh and the Khalsa as mere 
memories on the page of history. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Davies, in presenting to you 
the Public Schools Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
I congratulate you and your School, the Bishop's Stortford 
College, on your admirable essay, which testifies to the 
wideness of your reading, your capacity for digesting the 
facts about which you have read, and of framing just and 
well-balanced conclusions on them. I congratulate you 
also on the clearness of the language with which you have 
expressed your views, I hope that you will be led to 
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study closely other periods of Indian history, and perhaps 
the knowledge which you gain from these studies may 
tempt you to seek @ career among the peoples of India. 
You and the other competitors are fortunate in having 
had the chances you have had of becoming acquainted in 
your youth with a period of Indian history which teems 
with interest. In my day the public school boy in Great 
Britain got no opportunity of studying Indian history ; 
and our equipment for our duties in India was all the 
poorer by reason of the lack of the opportunities which 
have been given to you and of which you and your 
competitors have made such excellent use, 

Sir John Hewett then presented the medal and first 
prize to Mr. Mervyn Davies. The other winners ‘were 
M. 5. Waghorn, Denstone College, second; S. Earl, Eton, 
third; H. W. Andreae, Bromsgrove, and E. A. J. Heath, 
Merchant Taylors,, bracketed fourth. 

Mr. F. 8. Youne, head master of Bishop's Stortford 
College, expressed his appreciation of the instinct which 
led the Society to extend the list of schools which were 
allowed to send in candidates for the medal. This was 
the first oceasion on whieh his sehool had competed, and 
it was a great satisfaction and gratification to him and his 
colleagues that it had gained the first place. He hoped it 
would not be the last occasion on which the school would 
compete. The real value of the competition had been the 
opportunity it gave the boys to become acquainted with 
Indian history of comparatively modern times. ‘These 
were days when, with the principle of democracy ruling, 
we could not tell what would be the result if the 
suggestions of the President of the Board of Edueation 
Were carried into effect, But he was quite certain that 
one result would be to reduce the difference between 
education in the public schools and secondary schools of 
this country, and the secondary schools would become 
increasingly attractive, Ff the recommendations of the 
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Indian Public Services Commission were carried out we 
should probably find more and more boys entering those 
» Services from the secondary schools. He ventured to 
express a hope that the Society would extend the list still 
further to inelude all secondary schools in the country 
which were prepared to send in candidates for the 
competition, He shared the regret Sir John Hewett had 
expressed that in the public school life of a past 
generation there was no such competition. He himself 
belonged to the many who had not been able to study 
Indian history, and not to the limited few who had done 
so. India depended upon its public services, and they in 
turn depended upon the schools of this country, The 
Inst few years had shown more than ever what were the 
qualities in which the public school boy excelled—qualities 
of leadership, self-reliance, sense of responsibility, breadth 
of knowledge, and faculty for governing others. He 
agreed with Sir John Hewett that it was of the utmost 
importance that boys desiguated for an Indian career 
should be acquainted with the history of the country. 
Only as those who were helping to govern India under- 
stoml the people could they exert their full influence over 
them and govern them sympathetically and efficiently. 
Hence it would be impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the competition, It was a happy coincidence that this 
year, for the first time he believed, the winner was from 
the principality of Wales, and that the Prime Minister 
was also a Welshman. 
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For facility of reference this Appendie will be published with 
the April and Oetober Nounibers of the Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT ARABIC, 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


Tue system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
Tnternutionnl Onienran Conaress of 1894; and, m a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovan 
Asiatic Soctery earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of » uniform system” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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